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Pairmage.  By  Maria  Edgeworih:  Author  of  Tales  cf 
Fashionable  Life^  Belinda^  Leonora^  Src.  4  vols.  Bvo. 
Londoth  1014. 

[Prom  the  Edinburgh  Review,  for  Janoaiy,  1 814.] 

NovB  of  our  regular  readers,  we  are  persuaded,  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  eagerness  with  which  we  turn  to  every  new  produc- 
lioa  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  pen.  The  taste  and  gallantry  of  the 
age  may  have  at  last  pretty  generally  sanctioned  the  ardent  admi- 
ration with  which  we  greeted  the  first  steps  of  this  distinguished 
kdy  in  her  literary  career ;  but  the  calmer  spirits  of  the  south 
can  hardly  yet  comprehend  the  exhilarating  effect  which  her  re- 
appearance uniformly  produces  upon  the  saturnine  complexion  of 
their  northern  reviewers.  Fortunately,  a  long  course  of  good 
wcn-ka  has  justified  our  first  sanguine  augury  of  Miss  Edgeworth's 
success,  and  the  honest  eulogy  we  pronounced  upon  her  efforts  in 
the  cause  of  good  sense  and  virtue ;  and  it  is  no  slight  consolation 
to  us,  while  suffering  under  alternate  reproaches  for  iU-timed  seve- 
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rity,  and  injudicious  praise,  to  reflect,  that  no  very  mischievous 
efiects  have  as  yet  resulted  to  the  literature  of  the  country  from 
this  imputed  misbehaviour  on  our  part.  Powerful  genius,  we  are 
persuaded,  will  not  be  repressed  even  by  unjust  castigation ;  nor 
will  the  most  excessive  praise  that  can  be  lavished  by  sincere  ad- 
miration ever  abate  the  efforts  that  are  fitted  to  attain  to  excellence. 
Our  alleged  severity  upon  a  youthful  production  has  not  prevented 
the  noble  author  from  becoming  the  first  poet  of  his  time ;  and  the 

Eanegyrics  upon  more  than  one  female  writer,  with  which  we  have 
een  upbraided,  have  not  relaxed  theur  meritorious  exertions  to 
add  to  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  their  age.  In  the  prose- 
cution of  our  thankless  duties,  it  is,  indeed,  delightful  now  and 
then  to  meet  with  authors  who  neither  dread  the  lash  nor  the  spur ; 
whose  genius  is  of  that  vigorous  and  healthful  constitution  as  to 
allow  the  fair  and  ordinary  course  of  criticism  to  be  administered, 
without  fear  that  their  ricketty  bantlings  may  be  crushed  in  the 
correction.  No  demands  on  the  tenderness  of  the  schoolmaster ; 
— no  puling  appeal  to  sex  or  age ; — ^no  depreciation  of  the  rod ! 
Praise  may  be  awarded — severe  truth  may  be  told — and  the  re- 
viewer be  as  guiltless  of  the  blame  which  the  author  may  after- 
wards incur — as  he  b  uniformly  held  to  be  excluded  from  any 
share  of  the  fame  he  may  ultimately  achieve. 

Such  a  writer  is  Miss  Edgeworth.  In  her  case,  we  are  not 
obliged  to  iimittio/e,  to  venture^  to  hini^  but  called  upon  openly 
to  pronounce  our  opinion.  The  overweening  politeness  which 
might  be  thought  due  to  her  sex  is  forgotten  in  the  contemplation 
of  her  manly  understanding,  and  of  a  long  series  of  writings,  all 
directed  to  some  great  and  paramount  improvement  of  society  ;^ 
to  destroy  malignant  prejudices,  and  bring  down  arrogant  preten- 
siotis — to  reconcile  humble  merit  to  its  lot  of  obscure  felicity,  and 
expose  the  misery  that  is  engendered  on  the  glittering  summitB  of 
human  fortune,  by  the  pursuits  of  frivolous  ambition  or  laborious 
amusement — to  correct,  in  short,  the  vulgar  estimate  of  life  and' 
happiness,  by  exposing  those  errors  of  opinion  which  are  most 
apt  to  be  generated  by  a  narrow  observation,  and  pointing  out  the 
importance  of  those  minor  virtues  and  vices  that  contribute  most 
largely  to  our  daily  sufferings  or  enjoyments.  Her  earlier  essays 
were  addressed  to  the  middling  classes  of  society.  In  her  later 
productions,  she  has  aspired  to  be  the  instructress  of  the  fashionable 
world ;  a  pursuit  in  which  we  ventured  to  predict  that  her  du^ct 
success,  at  least,  would  not  be  extremely  encouraging.  We  do 
not  know  whether  she  begins  to  think  so  too;  but  it  seems  to  us 
that  she  has  endeavoured  to  unite  both  these  objects  in  the  work 
before  us-*a  short  analysis  of  which  we  shall  present,  without  far* 
ther  discussion,  to  our  readers* 

The  work  is  mtended,  as  its  title  indicates,  as  a  picture  of  the 
miseries  resultuig  firom  a  dependence  on  patronage^  in  every  form 
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and  degree,  and  throughout  everj  station  in  society.  ^^  It  is  twice 
accursed,'*  says  our  author,  **  once  in  giving,  once  in  receiving.'* 
^  In  as  far  as  the  public  good  is  concerned,  fair  competition  is  more 
advantageous  to  the  arts  and  artists,  than  any  private  patronage 
can  be.  If  the  productions  have  real  merit,  they  will  make  their 
own  way.  If  they  have  not,  they  ought  not  to  make  their  way." 
And  the  same  argument  she  applies  to  literary  merit ;  and  fo  (he 
merit,  generally  speaking,  of  persons  as  well  as  things.  She  also 
considers  the  trade  of  a  patron  as  one  of  the  most  thankless,  as  it 
is  the  least  useful,  of  all  trades.  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is 
bold  and  magnanimous  doctrine,  and  strikes  at  once  at  so  many  in- 
terests and  vanities,  as  to  require  all  Miss  Edgeworth's  influence 
and  aathority  to  save  it  from  general  reprobation.  What  a  host  ' 
of  prejudices  must  be  overthrown  upon  this  plan!  What  a 
swarm  of  littlenesses  devested  of  their  paltry  disguises! — minis- 
ters—Meceenas's — ^mistresses — ^patrons  at  court — in  the  church — 
and  in  the  drawing-room — all  cashiered  and  depreciated !  and  the 
shade  of  their  protection  denounced  as  fatal  to  the  forced  and 
feeble  plants  which  are  destined  to  seek  there,  either  for  sup- 
port or  for  shelter.  Then  the  whole  tribe  of  expectant  courtiers, 
impatient  authors,  querulous  artists,  and  trading  politicians,  are  in 
danger  of  being  roused  from  the  pleasing  dreams  of  patronage, 
and  are  invited  to  depend  for  success  upon  the  fair  competition  of 
those  emancipated  talents  by  which  alone  they  can  deserve  it ! 

The  story  places  Mr.  and  Mr.  Percy,  with  their  eldest  son 
Godfrey,  and  their  daughters  Caroline  and  Rosamond,  at  the  fa- 
mily mansion  on  the  coast  of  Hampshire.  A  shipwreck  happens, 
which  introduces  a  crew  of  Dutchmen,  with  a  M.  de  Tourville,  a 
diptomatic  agent  at  a  German  court,  to  the  generous  hospitality  of 
the  Percys.  After  a  day  or  two  the  Frenchman  leaves  them, 
io  great  distress  at  having  lostap  a  cket  of  importance,  in  the  ge- 
neral confusion.  The  Dutch  crew,  having  repaired  the  vessel, 
set  sail,  but  not  until  the  carelesness  of  their  carpenter  had  set 
fire  to  the  old  mansion.  The  library  is  destroyed ;  and  this  loss 
is  the  more  severe,  because,  in  examining  the  papers  that  had  es- 
caped, Mr.  Percy  misses  a  deed  upon  which  the  tenure  of  Percy 
Hall  depends.  Rosamond  exultingly  brings  to  her  father  a  copy, 
which  she  mistakes  for  the  original,  but,  unluckily,  in  the  presence 
of  an  attorney,  whom  Mr.  Percy's  love  of  strict  justice  had  made 
his  enemy,  and  who  immediately  discovers  that  it  wants  the  seal 
and  signature.  In  the  mean  time.  Commissioner  Falconer,  a  rela- 
tion G^  Mr.  Percy,  is  introduced,  and  announces  the  arrival  of 
Lord  Oldborough  b  the  neighbourhood-— a  great  man— a  cabinet 
mimster— and,  moreover,  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Percy's,  from  whom 
the  commissioner  covets  an  introduction  to  the  peer,  for  a  reason 
which  be  conceab  from  his  friend,  viz.  that  he  had  found  the  di- 
pkmatisf  8  bit  packet^  and  meant  to  make  the  most  of  that  good 
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fortune,  with  Ihe  minister.  The  interview  is  accomplished ;— 4hc 
bargain  is  made ; — ^the  packet  is  delivered ; — a  plot  in  the  cabinet 
is  discovered.     The  commissioner's  son,  Cunningham,  is  made 

Erivate  secretary  to  Lord  Oldborough,  and  the  fether  becomes 
is  chief  agent  in  the  business  and  politics  of  the  county. 

Thus  are  introduced  upon  the  stage  the  leading  characters  of 
this  drama.  The  Percy  family^n  all  the  members  of  which  are 
discovered  the  sound  morality,  good  sense,  and  independent  spi- 
rit, which  are  meant  to  be  contrasted  by  the  meanness,  folly,  and 
love  of  patronage  abounding  in  the  commissioner  and  all  his  gene* 
alogy ;  and,  lastly,  the  patron  himself,  whose  haughty  and  com- 
manding qualities,  got  up  after  the  best^atterns  in  the  profession, 
are  relieved  by  the  calm  and  temperate  spirit  of  the  one  group, 
and  the  cringing  falseness  of  the  other.  For  some  time  the  tale 
is  employed  in  developing  the  characters  of  which  we  shall  after* 
wards  speak.  The  Falconers  proceed  in  the  road  of  promotion. 
The  Percys  continue  in  retirement.  In  Alfred  Percy,  a  lawyer, 
and  Erasmus,  a  physician,  the  same  steady  and  independent  spirit  is 
exhibited  which  distinguishes  the  father.  All  the  Falconers  are 
advanced — Mrs.  Falconer  and  her  daughters  are  the  very  pink  of 
fashion — Mr.  Secretary  Cunningham  gets  promotion — ^John,  a 
dunce,  has  advancement  in  the  army ;  and  Buckburst,  a  buck  par* 
son,  having  consented  to  take  orders  to  save  himself  from  a  gaol, 
the  commissioner's  joy  is  complete. 

At  this  crisis  of  good  fortune  in  the  one  family,  the  other  en- 
dures a  reverse.  Rosamond's  unlucky  disclosure  sets  the  attor- 
ney on  the  alert.  The  estate  is  disputed  by  Sir  R.  Percy.  The 
deed  is  not  forthcoming.  The  Percys  are  unsuccessful ;  and  are 
obliged  to  retire  to  a  small  property  they  still  possessed  in  the 
bills.  Here  they  continue  tneir  steady  purpose  of  independence. 
The  father  refuses  office  which  Lord  Oldborough  proffers  to  him. 
The  sons  follow  their  professions  with  honour,  and  without  pa- 
tronage. The  daughters  refuse  several  offers  of  marriage,  till,  at 
last,  a  German,  Count  Altenberg,  makes  an  impression  on  Caro- 
line's heart ;  but,  at  the  moment  when  it  may  be  expected  his 
proposals  will  be  made  and  accepted,  imperious  duties  recall  him 
to  his  own  country  ! 

Another  crisis  in  their  history  occurs.  Count  Altenberg  re- 
turns—proposes to  Caroline — is  married !  At  the  instant  of  his 
departure  for  Germany  with  his  bride,  Mr.  Percy  is  arrested,  at 
ihe  suit  of  Sir  Robert,  for  immense  arrears.  The  bridegroom's 
word  is  pledged  to  his  prince, -and  he  departs.  The  Percy  family 
accompany  Uieir  father  to  the  king's  bench.  In  this  unhappy  con- 
dition, the  last  and  most  trying  pr^s  of  their  spirit  and  conduct  oc- 
cur. Goilfrey  is  taken  a  prisoner  of  war ;  and  Rosamond's  marriage 
with  her  lover,  Mr.  Temple,  is  prevented  by  poverty  on  both  sides. 

The  Falconers,  in  the  mean  time,  begin  to  totter.     The  eldest 
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daaghter,  indeed,  is  married  to  Sir  R.  Percj ;  but  Georgiana,  not- 
withstanding all  the  mother's  manoeuvres,  is  still  a  spinster — 
Cunningham  Falconer  is  disgraced — Buckhurst,  the  dean,  ren- 
dered miserable  by  a  mercenary  marriage — John,  the  colonel^  dis- 
honoured in  his  profession — and,  last  of  all,  upon  the  decline  of 
Lord  Oldborough's  popularity  and  power,  Mrs.  Falconer,  who 
bad  been  unluckily  tempted  to  forge  letters  in  his  name,  and  com- 
missions witb  his  signature,  is  discovered  and  ignominiously  ex- 
posed. The  commissioner  goes  to  Alfred  Percy  to  consult  him 
about  the  sale  of  his  estate ;  and  this  leads  to  the  denoiiemeitt  In 
the  box  of  his  papers  the  long  lost  deed  is  discovered ! — Another 
trial  takes  place,  and  the  Percys  are  restored !  The  novel  ends 
with  Lord  Oldt>orough's  unexpected  discovery  of  a  son  in  Mr. 
Henry,  a  person  of  little  importance  to  the  story  in  any  other 
respect. 

These  are  the  outlines  of  the  story ;  and  out  of  these  materials, 
neither  very  original,  perhaps,  nor  very  artificially  connected, 
Miss  Eklgeworth  has  contrived  to  produce  so  many  well  imagined 
scenes,  so  many  striking  contrasts,  and  a  moral  so  constantly  good, 
and  so  pointed  in  its  application,  that  Patronage,  if  not  amongst 
the  best  of  her  productions,  is,  at  least,  not  unworthy  of  her 
name  and  genius.  Of  the  characters  we  shall  now  say  a  few 
word^.  The  keeping  in  the  whole  family  of  Percy  is  perfect — 
Caroline  and  Rosamond,  though  merely  sketches,  are  beautifully 
diversiOed.  The  keen  but  repressed  feeling  and  subdued  tender- 
ness of  the  former  are  well  contrasted  by  the  quick  and  energetic 
qualities  of  the  latter ;  and  Rosamond's  unenvious  admiration  of, 
and  entire  devotion  to,  her  sister,  forms  a  most  pleasing  and  affect- 
ing picture. 

Erasmus  Percy,  the  physician,  having  saved  the  leg  of  a  poor 
Irishman,  in  spite  of  the  prognostics  of  a  fashionable  doctor,  loses 
his  election  as  physician  to  a  hospital,  by  the  interest  of  the  said 
doctor.  We  cannot  resist  giving  the  following  scene,  in  which 
Miss  Edgeworth*s  inimitable  talent  for  portraying  her  poor  coun- 
trymen is  displayed. 

^'  O'Brien,  we  hope  the  reader  recollects,  was  the  poor  Irishmau, 
whoae  leg  the  surgeon  had  condemned  to  be  cut  off,  but  which  was 
laved  by  Erasmus.  A  considerable  time  afterwards,  one  momiog, 
when  Erasmus  was  just  getting  up,  he  heard  a  loud  knock  at  his  door, 
and  in  one  and  the  same  Instant,  pushing  past  his  servant  into  his  bed- 
€hamt)er,  and  to  the  foot  of  his  bed,  rushed  O'Brien,  breathless,  and 
irith  a  face  perspiring  joy — ^  I  axe  your  honour's  pardon,  master,  but 
it's  what  you  are  wanting  down  street  in  all  haste — Here's  an  elegant 
caK  for  ye,  doctor  dear !— That  painter*jantleman  down  in  the  square 
there  beyond  that  is  not  expected.'  *  Not  expected !'— -said  Erasmus. 
*  Ay,  not  expected ;  so  put  on  ye  with  the  speed  of  light — Where's 
his  waistcoat  ?*  continiied  he,  turning  to  Dr.  Percy's  astonished  ser- 
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vant— '  and  eoat? — the  topcoat— aod  the  wig— has  he  one?— WeUl 
boois  or  fiboes  give  him  aoy  way.'——*  But  1  doo't  clearly  under- 
ataod • ...  Pray  did  this  geDileman  send  for  me?' — said  Dr.  Percy. 
'  Send  for  your    honour !  Troth,  he  never  thought  of  it — ^No  oor 
couldn't — how  could  he  ?  and  he  in  the  way  he  was  aod  is — But  God 
bless  ye !  and  never  mind  shaving,  or  another  might  get  it  afore  we'd 
be  back.     Though  there  was  none  in  it  but  myself  when  1  left  it — 
but  still  keep  on  buttoning  for  the  life*'    Erasmus  dressed  as  quickly 
as  he  could,  not  understanding,  however,  above  one  word  in  ten  that 
had  been  said  to  him.    Uis  servant,  who  did  not  comprehend  even 
one  word,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  obtain  an  explaoadon ;  but  O'Brien, 
paying  no  regard  to  his  solemn  face  of  curiosity,  put  him  aside  with 
his  hand,  and  contiouidg  to  address  Dr.  Percy,  followed  him  about  the 
room.    *  Master  1  you  mind  my  ndntianing  to  you  last  time  I  seen  your 
honour,  that  my  leg  was  weak  inf  tknes^  uo  fault  though  to  the  doctor 
that  cured  it,  so  I  could  not  be  itfUr  carrying  the  weighty  loads  I  used 
up  aod  down  the  ladders  at  every  call,  so  I  quit  sarving  the  masons, 
and  sought  for  lighter  work,  and  found  an  employ  that  skuUd  me  with 
a  jantleman-painter,  grinding  of  his  colours,  and  that  was  what  I  was 
at  this  morning,  so  1  was,  and  standing  as  close  to  him  as  I  am  this 
minute  to  your  honoiur,  thinking  of  nothing  at  all  just  now,  please  your 
honour,  forenent  him — ast^  grinding,  nhin  he  took  some  sort  or  kind 
of  a  fit.'    '  A  fit !  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  that  sooner  ?*— '  Sure  I 
Umld  you  he  was  not  expicUd^htii  is,  if  you  don't  know  in  England, 
not  expided  to  /iof— and— sure  1  touU  your  honour  so  from  the  first,' 
said  O'Brien.    *  But,  then  the  jaotleman  was  as  well  as  I  am  thb 
minute,  that  minute  afore — and  the  nixt  fell  his  length  on  the  floor 
entirely.    Well !  I  set  him  up  again,  and  for  want  of  better  filled  out  a 
thimble-full  say,  of  the  spirits  of  wine,  as  they  call  it,  which  be  got  by 
good  luck  for  the  vambh,  and  made  him  take  it  down,  and  he  come  to, 
and  I  axed  him  how  was  he  after  it  ?  Better,  says  he— -That's  well,  says 
I ;  and  who  will  I  send  for  to  ye.  Sir  ?  says  I— But  afore  he  could  make 
answer,  I  bethought  me  of  your  own  honour,  and  for  fear  he  would  say 
another,  I  never  troubled  him,  putting  the  question  to  him  again,  but 
just  set  the  spirits  nigh-hand  him,  and  away  with  me  here ;  I  come  off 
without  letting  on  a  word  to  nobody,  good  or  bad,  in  dread  your 
honour  would  miss  the  job.'    *  Job!'— said   Dr.  Percy's  servant-^ 
*  do  you  think  my  master  wants  a  job?' — *'  O  !  Lord  love  ye,  and 
just  give  his  hat.    Would  you  have  us  be  standing  on  ceremony  now  in 
a  case  of  life  and  death?*     Dr.  Percy  was,  as  far  as  he  understood  it, 
of  the  Irishman's  way  of  thinkii^.    He  followed  as  fast  as  he  could  to 
the  painter's— found  that  he  had  a  slight  paralytic  stroke ; — from  which 
he  recovered.    We  need  not  detail  Uie  particulars.    Native  aod  Dr. 
Percy  brought  kirn  through.    He  was  satufied  with  bis  physician; 
for  Erasmus  would  not  take  any  fee,  because  he  went  unsent  for  by  the 
patient.    The  painter,  after  bis  recovery,  was  one  day  complimenting 
Dr.  Percy  on  the  inesUmable  service  he  had.  done  the  arts  in  restoring 
him  to  his  pencil,  in  proof  of  which  the  artist  showed  many  master- 
pieces, that  wanted  only  the  finishing  touch ;  in  particular,  a  huge  long- 
limbed,  fantastic,  allegorical  piece  of  his  own  design,  which  he  assured 
Dr.  Percy  was  the  fi^  example  of  the  beau  idSal  ancient  or  modeni, 
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that  hmDan  fenius  had  ever  produced  tq)on  canvass.    *  And  what  do 
you  tbjok,  doctor,'  said  the  pointer,  *  tell  me  what  you  can  think  of  a 
coonaisaeur,  a  patron,  Sir,  who  could  stop  mj  hand,  and  fcArce  roe  from 
tbatininioKal  work  to  a  portrait,  a  portrait! — Barbarian!  he  fit  to 
oicourage  genius! — he  »et  up  to  be  a  MecsenasI  mere  vanity! — gives 
fusions  to  four  signpost  daubers  not  fit  to  grind  my  colours !  knows  no 
■ore  of  the  art  than  that  fellow^'  pointing  to  the  Irishman,  who  was  at 
that  instant  grinding  the  colours — asy^  as  he  described  himself—-'  and 
lets  me  languish  here  in  obscurity !'  continued  the  enraged  painter — 
BOW  ril  never  put  another  stroke  to  his  Dutch  beauty's  portrait  if  I 
starve — ^if *  1  rot  for  it  in  a  gaol — he  a  Mecsnas !'      The  changes  upon 
this  abuse  were  rung  repeatedly  by  this  irritated  genius,  his  voice  and 
palsied  baod  trembling  with  rage  while  he  spoke,  till  he  was  inter*- 
nipted  by  a  carriage  stopping  at  the  door.    *  Here's  the  patron  !'— 
ened  the  Irishman,  with  an  arch  look—*  Ay,  it's  the  patron,  sure 
enough!'      Dr.  Percy  was  going  away,  but    O'Brien  got  between 
bin  and  the  door,  menacing  his  coat  with  bis  pallet*knife,  covered  with 
<m1— Erasmus  stopped.    '  I  axe  your  pardon,  but  don't  go,'  whispered 
be,  *  I  wcmldn't  for  the  best  coat  nor  waistcoat  ever  I  seen  you  went 
th]sniinute,deart'— — Mr.  Gresham  was  announced-~a  gentleman  of 
a  most  respectable,  benevolent,  prepossessing  appearance,  whom  Eras- 
nus  had  some  recollection  of  having  seen  k>efore.     Mr.  Gresham 
recognised  him  instantly.    Mr.  Gresham  was  the  merchant  whom 
Erasmus  bad  met  at  Sir  Amyas  Courtney's  the  morning  when  he  went 
to  solicit  Sir  Aroyas's  vote  at  the  hospital  election.    After  having 
spoken  a  few  words  to  the  painter  about  the  portrait,  Mr.  Gresham 
turned  to  Doctor  Percy,  and  said,  <  I  am  afraid.  Sir,  that  you  kist 
your  election  at  the  hospital  by  your  sincerity  about  a  shell'    Before 
Rasmus  eould  answer— -in  less  time  than  he  could  have  thought  it 
possible  to  take  off  a  stocking,  a  great  bare  leg — O'Brien's  leg,  came 
between  Mr.  Gresham  and  Dr.  Percy.    *  There's  what  lost  him  the 
Section!  saving  that  leg  lost  him  Uie  election — so  it  did,  God  forever 
bless  him  t  and  reward  him  for  it!'    Then  with  eloquence,  emphasb, 
sod  action  which  came  from  the  heart,  and  went  to  the  heart,  the  poor 
fcUow  told  how  his  leg  had  been  saved,  and  spoke  of  what  Dr.  Percy 
bad  done  for  him,  in  terms  which  Erasmus  would  have  been  ashamed 
to  bear,  but  that  he  really  was  so  much  affected  with  O'Brien's  grati* 
tade,  ami  thought  it  did  so  much  honour  to  human  nature,  that  he  could 
Botstop  him.    Mr.  Gresham  was  touched  also;  and  upon  observing 
this,  Erasmui^s  friend,  with  his  odd  mixture  of  comedy  and  pathos, 
ended  with  this  exhortation.  *  And  God  bless  you,  Sir,  you're  a  great 
■an,  and  have  many  to  my  knowledge  under  a  compliment  to  you ; 
tod  if  you've  any  friends  Uiat  are  fymg^  or  8ick,  if  you'd  recommend 
tbem  to  send  for  him  in  preference  to  any  other  of  the  doctors,  it 
lioald  be  a  charity  to  themselves  and  to  me— for  I  will  never  have 
IMm»  else  thinking  how  I  have  been  a  hinderance  to  him— And  a 
chulty  it  would  be  to  themselves,  for  what  does  the  sick  want  but 
to  be  cored  ?  and  there's  the  man  will  do  that  for  them,  as  two  wit- 
nesses here  present  can  prove — that  jantleman,  if  he  would  ^ake,  and  ' 
nyself."^    11.20—28. 
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Tbe  Falconers  are  evidently  the  strong  featores  in  the  work, 
and  afford  tbe  most  glaring  illustration  of  the  mischief  of  relying 
on  patronage.  We  have  not  space  to  describe  the  commissioner- 
one  of  those  *^  not  bad  men,  but  who  have  an  exclusive  s^^mpa- 
thy  with  the  prosperous."  His  talents,  and  those  of  his  son  Johnf 
are  thus  contrasted,  in  a  iscene  which  ensued  upon  his  patron's 
order  that  the  said  John  should  be  married  outright. 

^'  Tbe  coiDmiasiooer  set  to  work  in  earnest  about  the  match  he  had 
io  view  for  Joho.  Not  one,  but  several  fair  visioos  flitted  before  the 
«ye  of  his  politic  miod.  The  Misses  Chattertoo,  any  one  of  whom 
would,  he  knew,  come  readily  within  the  terms  prescribed — but  then, 
they  had  neither  fortune  nor  connexions.  A  relation  of  Lady  Jane 
Granville's — excellent  connexioQ,  and  reasonable  fortune — but  there  ail 
the  decorum  of  regular  approaches  and  time  would  be  necessary. 
Luckily  a  certain  Miss  Petcalf  was  just  returned  from  India,  witir  a 
large  fortune.  The  general,  her  father,  was  anxious  to  introduce  his 
daughter  to  the  fashionable  world,  and  to  marry  her  for  connexion-*  - 
fortune  no  object  to  him — delicacies  he  would  waive.  Tbe  commis- 
sioner saw*— counted — and  decided — (There  was  a  brother  Petcalf, 
loo,  who  might  do  for  Georgiaoa — but  for  that  no  hurry) — John  was 
asked  by  his  father  if  he  would  like  to  be  a  major  in  a  year,  and  a 
lieutenant-colonel  in  two  years  f  ^  To  be  sure  he  would — was  he 
a  fool  ?*  '  Then  he  must  be  married  in  a  fortnight.*  John  did  not  see 
how  this  conclusion  followed  immediately  from  the  premises,  for  John 

was  not  quUe  a  fool;  so  he  answered Indeed! an  indeed  I  so 

unlike  Lord  Oldborough's,  that  the  commissioner,  struck  with  the 
contrast,  could  scarcely  maintain  the  gravity  the  occasion  required : 
and  he  could  only  pronounce  the  words,  '  General  Petcalf  has  a 
daughter.'  *  Ay,  Miss  Petcalf— Ay,  he  is  a  general — true — now  I 
see  it  all-r-Well,  I'm  their  man — 1  have  no  objection — but  Miss  Pet- 
calf!.... Is  not  that  the  Indian  girl?.  ...Is  not  there  a  drop  of  black 
blood  ? . . .  •  No,  no,  father,'  cried  John,  drawing  himself  up-^^  I'll 
bed-*^.*..*  *  Hear  me  first, my  own  John,'  cried  his  father,  much 
and  justly  alarmed*— for  this  motion  was  the  precursor  of  an  obstinate 
fit,  which,  if  John  took,  perish  father,  motlier,  and  the  whole  humau 
race,  he  could  not  be  moved  from  the  settled  purpose  of  hb  sdhl. 
•  Hear  me,  my  beloved  John— for  you  are  a  man  or  sense,*  said  his 
unblushing  father — '  do  you  think  I'd  have  a  drop  of  black  blood  for 
my  daughter-in4aw,  much  less  let  my  favourite  son ... .  But  there's 
none — ^it  is  climate— all  climate-»as  you  may  see  by  only  lookini;  at 
Mrs.  Governor  Cameguy,  how  she  figures  everywhere,  and  Miss 
Petcalf  is  nothing  near  so  dark  as  Mrs.  Cameguy*  surely.'  *  Sure- 
ly' — said  John.  *  And  her  father,  the  general,  gives  her  an  Indian 
fortune  to  suit  an  Indian  complexion.*  ^  That* s  good,  at  any  rate^ 
quoth  John.  ^  Tesf  my  dear  major — ^yes,  my  lieutenant-colonel, 
to  be  sore  that's  good.    So,  to  secure  tbe  good  Uie  gods  provide  us, 
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go  yoa  this  minutey  dress  aod  away  to  your  fiEdr  ladiao  •  •  •  •  I'll  under* 
tike  the  business  with  the  geueral.'*  ''  But  a  fortnight,  my  dear 
btber,''  said  John,  looking  io  the  i^lass— *"  how  can  that  be  T  ''  Look 
igaio,  and  tell  me  how  it  can  not  be?— Pray  dooH  put  that  difficulty 
Bto  Miss  PetcalTs  head — ^ioto  iier  heart  I  am  sure  it  w?uld  never 
CdBe."  John  yielded  his  shoulder  to  the  push  his  father  gave  him 
towards  the  door;  but  suddenly  turning  back — ^  Zounds,  bther,  a  fort- 
m|:bt,"  he  exclaimed,  *^  why,  there  won't  be  time  to  buy  even  boots!" 
**  Aod  what  are  even  boots,^  replied  his  father,  **  to  such  a  man  as  you  f 
- — Go,  go,  man;  your  legs  are  better  than  aU  the  boots  in  the  world.^ 
i  271— 274. 

The  foUowiog  matrimonial  conference  upon  the  means  of  set* 
tliog  a  daughter  is,  we  think,  adnurable. 

**  Mrs.  Faiconer,  there's  one  thing  I  wont  atlow—- 1  won*t  allow 
Georgiana  and  you  to  make  a  fool  of  young  Petcalf."  <*  By  no  means, 
my  love,  but  if  he  makes  a  fool  of  himself,  you  know.**  "*  Mrs.  FaK 
coaer,  you  recollect  the  transaction  about  the  draught."  ^  For  Zara'i 
dress?"— ^  Yes,  Ma'am— The  condition  you  made  then  in  my  name 
with  Georgiana,  I  hold  her  to ;  and  I  expect  that  she  be  prepared  to  be 
Mrs.  Petcalf  within  the  year."  "  I  told  her  so,  mv  dear,  and  she 
acquiesces-— she  submits— she  is  ready  to  obey— if  nothing  better 

9s&n — ^  «♦  y""^y»  ^^^^  ^^  " ' — ^^  ^  ^°^  ^  ^"^^  y^  "* 

lookii^  to  the  Clays,  and  if  they  fail,  somebody  else  will  start  up 
whom  you  will  thick  a  better  match  than  Petcalf^  and  all  these  people 
are  to  l)e  feted^  and  so  you  will  go  on  wasting  my  money  and  your  own 
time.  Petcalf  will  run  restiffat  last;  you  will  lose  him,  and  I  shall 
have  Georgiana  left  upon  my  hands  afier  all.'*  ^  No  danger,  my  dear. 
My  principle  is  the  most  satisfactory  and  secure  imaginable.  To  have 
a  number  of  tickets  in  the  wheel — then,  if  one  comes  up  a  blank,  still 
you  have  a  chance  of  a  prize  in  the*  next.  Only  have  patience,  Mr. 
Falconer."  **  Patience,  ray  dear,  how  can  a  man  have  patience,  when 
he  has  seen  the  same  thing  going  on  for  years  P  And  I  have  said  the 
same  thing  to  vou  over  and  over— a  hundred  times,  Mrs.  Falconer." 
**  A  hundred  times  at  least,  I  grant,  and  that  perhaps  is  enough  to  try 
my  patience  youll  allow,  and  yet  you  see  how  reasonable  I  am.  I 
have  only  to  repeat  what  is  incontrovertible,  that  when  a  girl  has  been 
brought  up,  and  has  lived  in  a  certain  line,  you  must  push  her  in  thai 
line,  for  she  will  not  do  in  any  other.  Tou  must  be  sensible,  that  no 
Biere  country  gentleman  would  ever  think  of  Georgiana — We  must 
push  her  in  the  line  for  which  she  is  fit— the  fashionable  line."— • 
*^  Push !  Bless  my  soul.  Ma'am !  you  have  been  pushing  one  or  other 
of  those  girls  ever  since  they  were  in  their  teens,  but  your  pushing 
defies  nothing.  The  men,  don't  you  see,  back  as  fast  as  the  women 
advance*"  ^  Coarse  1 — Too  conrse !  too  commonplace  an  observation 
fcr  you,  commissioner,"  said  Mrs.  Falconer,  with  admirable  tern* 
per;  <^  but  when  men  are  angry,  they  will  say  more  than  they 
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thiok.**  *<  Ma'ftiD,  I  doD*t  say  half  as  much  as  I  thiok  • .  • .  erer.'* 
*'  Indeed! — That  is  a  candid  confession,  for  which  I  owe  you  credit  at 
all  events." — *^  It's  a  foolish  game  • . .  •  it^s  a  foolish  game ....  it's  a 
losing  game,**  continued  the  commissioner,  '*  and  you  will  play  it  till 
we  are  ruined.''  ''  Not  a  losing  game  if  it  be  played  with  temper 
and  spirit.  Many  throw  up  the  game  like  cowards,  when,  if  they  had 
but  had  courage  to  double  the  bet,  they  would  have  made  their  for- 
tune." ''  Pshaw !  Pshaw  1"  said  the  commissioner—'*'  Can  you  dou- 
ble your  girls'  beauty?  can  you  double  their  fortune?"  *^  Fashion 
stands  in  the  place  both  of  beauty  and  fortune,  Mr.  Falconer;  and 
fashion  my  girls,  I  hope  you  will  allow,  enjoy."    "  Enjoy  I  What 

aignifieti  that  ? Fashion,  you  told  me,  was  to  win   Count  Alten- 

berg — has  it  won  him  ?  Are  we  one  bit  the  better  for  the  expense  we 
were  at  in  all  those  eDtertaioments  S*"  **  All  tfcal— or  most  of  it ....  at 
least  thr  popularity  ball,  must  be  set  down  to  Lord  Oldborongh's  ad- 
count,  and  that  is  your  affair,  commissioner."  ''  And  the  play,  and 
the  playhouse,  and  the  dresses  !^-W as  Zara's  dress  my  aflair?-^Did 
I  not  tell  you  you  were  wasting  your  time  upon  that  man  ?"  *^  No 
waste,  nothing  has  been  wasted,  my  dear  commissioner ;  believe  me, 
even  in  point  of  economy  we  could  not  have  laid  out  money  bet- 
ter; for  at  a  trifling  expense  we  have  obtained  for  Georgiana  the  cre- 
dit of  haviog  refused  Count  Altenberg.  Lady  Kew  and  Lady  Trant 
bave  spread  the  report.  Tou  know  it  is  not  my  business  to  speak — 
and  now  the  couut  is  gone,  who  can  contradict  it  with  any  propriety  F 
The  thing  is  univerbally  believed.  Every  body  is  talking  of  it;  and 
the  consequence  is,  Georgiana  is  more  in  fashion  now  than  ever  she 
was."    IIL  210—215. 

Having  in  the  above  extracts  mentioned  the  ClaySy  we  cannot 
refiiHe  our  readers  the  satisfaction  of  their  nearer  acquaintance  ia 
Miss  Edgeworth's  picturesque  description  of  them. 

"  Frrnch  Clay,  and  English  Clay,  as  they  have  been  named,  are 
brothers,  both  men  of  lar^e  fortune,  which  their  father  acquired  re- 
spectably by  commerce,  and  which  they  are  spending  In  all  kinds  of 
extravagance  and  prefligacy,  not  from  inclination,  but  merely  to  pur- 
chase admibFion  into  fine  company.  French  Clay  is  a  travelled  cox- 
comb, who,  ajmrapos  de  bottes^be^^lus  with — ^  When  I  was  abroad  with 

the  Princess  Orbitella '    But  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  speak  of  this 

roan  with  impartiality,  for  I  cannot  bear  to  see  an  Englishman  aping 
a  Frenchman.  The  imitation  is  always  so  awkward,  so  ridiculous,  so 
contemptible.  French  Clay  talks  of  tact^  but  without  possessing  any; 
he  delights  in  what  he  calls  persiflage^  but  in  his  persiflage,  instead  of 
tlie  wit  and  elegance  of  Parisian  raillery,  there  appears  only  the  vul- 
gar love  and  habit  of  derision.  He  is  continually  railing  at  oar  En- 
glish want  of  savoir  vivrc,  yet  is  himself  an  example  of  the  ill  breed- 
ing which  he  reprobates.  His  manners  have  neither  the  cordiality  of 
an  Englishman,  nor  the  polisb  of  a  foreigner.     To  improve  m  in 
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fi^rU  de  sccUU^  he  would  introduce  the  vrhole  ^tem  of  French 
gailantrj — the  vice  without  the  refinement  I  beard  him  acknow- 
ledge it  to  be  ^  h]8  principle'  to  intrigue  with  every  married  woman 
who  would  listen  to  him,  provided  she  has  any  one  of  his  four  requi- 
Btes,  wit,  fashion,  beauty,  or  a  good  table.  He  says  his  late  suit  in 
Doctors'  Coounons  cost  him  nothing;  for  10,000/.  are  ooihiog  to  him. 
Public  virtue,  as  well  as  private,  he  thinks  it  a  fine  air  to  disdain-^ 
and  patriotism  and  love  of  our  country  he  calls  prejudices,  of  which 
a  philosopher  ought  to  devest  himself.  Some  charitable  people  say 
that  he  IS  not  so  unfeeling  as  he  seems  to  be,  and  that  above  half  his 
vices  arise  from  affectation,  and  from  a  mistaken  ambition  to  be  what 
he  thinks  perfectly  French. 

^  His  brother,  finglish  Clay,  is  a  cold,  reserved,  proud,  dull  looking 
nan,  whom  art,  in  despite  of  nature,  strove,  and  strove  in  vain,  to 
quicken  into  ^  a  gay  deceiver.'  He  is  a  grave  man  of  pleasure — his 
irst  care  being  to  provide  for  Ids  exclusively  personal  gratifications. 
His  dinner  is  a  serious,  solemn  business,  whether  it  be  at  his  own  table 
or  at  a  tavern,  which  last  he  prefers — be  orders  it  so,  that  his  repast 
shall  be  the  very  best  of  its  kind  that  money  can  procure.  His  next 
care  is,  that  he  be  not  cheated  in  what  he  is  to  pay.  Not  that  he  values 
money,  but  be  cannot  bear  to  be  taken  m.  Then  his  dress,  his  horses, 
his  whole  appointment  and  establishment,  are  complete,  and  accurately 
in  the  fashion  of  the  day-H[io  expense  spared.  All  that  belongs  to  Mr. 
Clay,  of  Clay  Hall,  is  the  best  of  its  kind,  or,  at  least,  had  from  the 
best  hand  in  England.  Everything  about  him  is  English;  but  I  don't 
know  whether  this  arises  from  love  of  his  country,  or  contempt  of  his 
brother.  English  Clay  is  not  ostentatious  of  that  which  is  bis  own, 
but  be  is  disdainful  of  all  that  belongs  to  another.  The  slightest  defi- 
ciency in  the  appointments  of  his  companions  he  sees,  and  marks  by  a 
wink  to  some  bystander,  or  with  a  dry  joke  laughs  the  wretch  to  scorn. 
In  company,  he  delights  to  sit  by,  silent  and  snug,  sneering  inwardly 
at  those  who  are  entertaining  the  company,  and  committing  themselves. 
He  iiever  entertains,  and  is  seldom  entertained.  His  joys  are  neither 
convivial  nor  intellectual;  he  is  gregarious,  but  not  companionable;  a 
bard  drinker,  but  not  social.  Wine  sometimes  makes  him  noisy,  but 
never  makes  him  gay ;  and,  whatever  be  his  excesses,  he  commits 
them  seemingly  without  temptation  from  taste  or  passion.  He  keeps  a 
furiously  expensive  mistress,  whom  he  curses,  and  who  curses  him,  as 
Bnckhurst  informs  me,  ten  times  a  day ;  yet  he  prides  himself  on  being 
free  and  unmarried!  Scorning  and  dreading  women  in  general,  he 
swears  be  would  not  marry  Venus  herself,  unless  she  had  100,000^  in 
tach  pocket ;  and  now,  that  no  mortal  Venus  wears  pockets,  he  thanks 
Heaven  he  is  safe.  Buckhurst,  I  remember,  assured  me,  that  beneath 
this  cmtt  of  pride  there  is  some  good  nature.  Deep  hid  under  a  large 
nass  of  selfishness  there  may  be  some  glimmerings  of  affection.  He 
shows  symptoms  of  feeling  for  his  horses,  and  his  mother,  and  hit 
coachman,  and  his  country.  I  do  believe  he  would  fight  for  old  En- 
gland, for  it  is  his  country,  and  he  is  English  Clay.  Affection  for  his 
coachman  did  I  say  ? — He  shows  admiration,  if  not  affection,  for  evcvy 
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whip<»f  note  in  town.  He  is  their  compaoioo.  • . ;  no,  their  pupil,  and, 
as  ADionimis  Pius  gratefuHy  prided  himself  io  recording  the  names  of 
those  relations  and  friends  from  whom  he  learnt  his  several  virtues, 
this  man  may  boast  to  after  ages  of  having  learnt  how  to  cut  a  fly  oS 
his  near  leaikr^s  ear  from  one  coachman,  how  to  tuck  up  a  duck  from 
another,  and  the  true  spit  from  a  third— by  the  by,  it  is  said,  but  I 
don't  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  story,  that  this  last  accomplishmeat 
cost  him  a  tooth,  which  he  had  had  drawn  to  attain  it  in  perfectioo. 
Pure  slang  he  could  not  learn  from  any  one  coachman,  but  from  con- 
stantly frequenting  the  society  of  all.  I  recollect  Buckhurst  Falcon* 
er's  telling  me  that  he  dined  once  with  Ekiglish  Clay,  in  company  with 
a  baronet,  a  viscount,  an  earl,  a  duke^  and  the  driver  of  a  mail-coach, 
to  whom  was  given,  by  acclamation,  the  seat  of  honour.  I  am  told 
there  is  a  house,  at  which  these  gentlemen  and  noblemen  meet  regularly 
every  week,  where  there  are  two  dining  rooms  divided  by  glass  doors. 
In  one  room  the  real  coachmen  dine,  in  the  other  the  amateur  gCDtle* 
men,  who,  when  they  are  tired  of  their  own  conversation,  throw  open 
the  glass  doors,  that  they  may  be  entertained  and  edified  by  the  coach- 
men's  wit  and  skmg;  in  which  dialect  English  Clay's  rapid  proficieo- 
ey  hasi  it  is  said,  recommended  him  to  the  best  society,  even  more  thao 
his  being  the  master  of  the  best  of  cooks,  and  of  Clay  HaU."— II. 
362-^68. 

With  Lord  Oldborougb's  character,  notwithstanding  it  is  evident- 
ly a  laboured  and  a  favourite  sketch,  we  confess  we  are  not  much 
captivated  or  edified ;  and  Miss  Edgeworth  herself  seems  to  be  un- 
willing to  seal  it  with  the  stamp  of  her  ^'good  or  evil  favour.'^  It 
may  be  said  that  it  is  the  more  true  to  nature ;  but  although  the 
PcUron  was  necessary  to  the  moral,  we  think  poetical  justice  re- 
quired a  more  decisive  preponderance  of  good  or  ill,  to  be  assigned 
to  him.  Mr.  Percy  describes  him  as  "  a  noble  mind  corroded  and 
debased  by  ambition — ^virtuous  principle,  generous  feeling  stifled-— 
a  powerful,  capacious  undprstandmg  distorted  beyond  recovery— a 
soul  once  expatiating,  and  full  of  high  thoughts,  now  confined  to 
a  span — bent  down  to  low  concerns-imprisoned  in  the  precincts 
of  a  court.'* 

This  high-souled  minister,  early  in  the  history,  sends  Godfrejr 
Percy  to  the  West  indies,  because  he  fancies  the  young  soldier 
admires  his  lordship's  niece :  and,  at  the  close  of  it,  he  discovers, 
in  the  features  of  a  personage  very  unimportant  otherwise,  his 
son,  by  an  Italian  lady,  whom  he  had  seauced  and  desert^  in 
early  life  ; — a  villany  perfectly  gratuitous,  if  it  were  not  for  the 

Imrpose  of  puzzling  our  understandings,  after  the  author  has 
aboured  to  prove  that  the  patron's  vices  are  those  of  his  sitoatioD^ 
and  not  of  his  heart 

We  are  somewhat  amused  in  pondering  upon  the  eflect  which 
thia  character  of  Lord  Oldborough— its  air  of  histarjf^ihe  plot 
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»d  resignation — and  aecuraiely  reported  conrersation  with 
George  the  Third  at  Windsor,  will  have  upon  the  quid-nunc 
novel  readers  m  our  royal  boroughs,  where,  we  are  credibly  in- 
formed, the  Spirit  of  the  Book  is  still  venerated  as  an  authentic 
history  of  an  illustrious  personage.  Some  will  discover  the  like- 
ness  of  Mr.  Pitt — some  of  Lord  Orenville-— others  of  my  Lord 
Castlereagh,  to  whom  the  application  will  the  more  readily  be 
made,  because  his  lordship  may  be  supposed  to  have  held  some 
snch  colloquy,  when  his  faithful  colleague  was  smoothing  the  way 
to  his  temporary  retirement.  The  more  loyal  will  discover,  in 
Mrs.  Falconer's  forging,  and  sale  of  commissions,  the  nauseous 
detail  of  Mrs.  Clarke's  plot  and  correspondence  with  the  Cla- 
verings  and  Fitzgeraids.  In  the  character  of  the  chief  justice 
of  England,  whose  love  of  liberty,  temperance  of  conduct,  ele- 
gance of  language,  and  mansuetude  of  address,  secure  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  his  country,  the  very  keen-sighted  may  perhaps 
discover  m v  Lord  Ellenborough.  For  our  own  part,  however,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  Miss  Edgeworth  had  not  that  learned  per- 
sonage in  her  eye — but  rather  that  she  drew  from  the  stock  of  her 
mitive  country,  as  well  she  might — tiiat  union  of  law  and  litera- 
ture—of  liberal  feeling  and  suavity  of  intercourse— of  polished  wit 
and  political  integrity,  of  which  the  bar  of  Ireland  furnishes  more 
than  one  illustrious  example. 

Miss  Edgeworth,  we  are  afraid,  is  somewhat  enamoured  of  high 
^olioH-— else  why  select  for  the  husband  of  Caroline,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  high-minded  Percy,  who  spurns  at  patronage,  and  de- 
plores the  patron,  a  German — a  courtier— and  a  minister  in  ex- 
pectation ?  Count  Altenberg  is  the  favourite  of  an  hereditary 
prince,  with  the  reversion  of  the  office  of  prime  minister  in  his 
prospect,  secured  to  him  on  the  pr(mnse  o(  bis  highness,  whenever 
his  serene  father  shall  be  no  more  !  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  Miss 
Edgeworth  considers  this  promise  as  the  best  security  that  the 
bolder  of  it  shall  not  be  toroierUed  wkh  the  possession  of  thatpain- 
fulprecmioence ! 

For  our  part,  we  confess,  we  thmk  the  clunny  machinery  of 
ma^sty,  and  the  cumbrous  agency  of  those  superior  beings  vul- 
garly known  by  the  name  of  nrinisters  and  favourites,  so  extremely 
uiriike  the  simpler  and  purer  taste  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  former 
fables,  that  wfc  have  been  sometimes  tempted  to  doubt  whether  this, 
and  some  other  parts  of  the  work  which  we  shall  point  out,  are 
the  unmixed  productions  of  her  pen.  We  think  we  know  her  style 
better.  Miss  Edgeworth  has  hitherto  shown  an  instinctive  aver- 
sion to  bad  tal^te,  either  in  the  conduct  or  in  the  sentiments  of  her 
works.  Surely  some  heavy  spirit  has  occasionally  guided  her 
pen — ^has  obtruded  its  ponderoi's  pcUronage  on  her  book — has 
swelled  the  bulk  of  the  work,  but  taken  from  its  characteristic 
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delicacy— and  has  distilled  its  poppies  upon  pages,  which  we  are 
compelled  to  allow  are  now  and  thm  prosing  aod  tedious* 

JMliss  Edgeworth,  in  a  manner  rather  temporising*  we  think,  than 
pronounced,  insinuates  her  doubts — her  dislike,  we  may  say,  to 
the  German  waltz !  Of  the  charms  and  mischiefs  of  that  mys- 
terious dance  we  profess  to  be  incompetent  judges.  We  are  told, 
however,  that  it  has  all  the  revolutionary  symptoms^  and  has  pro- 
duced hosts  of  alarmists  in  the  capital  of  our  neighbdurs.  In  this 
purer  region  we  are  still  content  with  a  rigid  adherence  to  the 
orthodox  Highland  fling — the  pure  pleasures  of  the  Presbyterian 
reel !  At  most,  we  deviate  into  a  Border-bumpkin;  and  view  with 
jealousy  in  the  country  dances,  the  occasional  introduction  of  an 
allemandef  (another  Oerman  innovation,  we  believe,)  in  which 
the  concatenation  of  youthful  arms  is  somewhat  equivocal  and 
alarming. 

Our  national  feelings,  therefore,  incline  us  to  join  with  Miss 
Edgeworth,  in  adhering  to  the  old  constitution  of  our  balls  and 
our  forefathers.  This  is  our  opinion ;  and  no  doubt  it  is  the 
opinion  of  English  Clay.  But  then,  English  Clay  must  join  with 
us  in  tolerating  those  who  discover  no  immediate  and  decisive 
danger  to  all  other  people  from  this  indulgence ;  seeing  that  the 
Germans,  Russians,  Swiss — all  Europe,  indeed — are  blessed  with 
constitutions  calculated  to  resist  the  evil  effects  of  this  stimulus,, 
(hovgh  ours  cannot; — and  have  their  competent  share  of  chastity 
and  decorum,  whatever  the  fashionable  touristsof  our  country  may 
report  to  the  contrary. 


FROM  THE  QUABTERLT  REVIEW. 

[It  IB  often  not  leu  instrnetiTe  than  amuaing  to  obierre  the  ver^  different  lights  ia 
whieh  the  same  objeet  maj  appear  to  persons  of  dissimilar  tastes  and  habits  of 
mind.  The  Edinburgh  reviewers  have  always  been  the  avowed  and  warm  ad- 
mirers of  Miss  Edgeworth^s  literaqr  productions;  their  opponents,  the  Quarterly 
Reviewers,  have  generally  bestowed  their  praise  wiUi  a  more  sparing  hand,  and 
apparently  wiUi  some  UtUe  reluctance.  The  following  general  character  of  Miss 
Edgeworth's  writings,  extracted  from  a  review  of  Patronage  in  the  Quarterly, 
is  marked  by  muchcandour  and  good  sense,  although  the  praise  which  it  bestows 
is  evidently  rather  extorted  by  her  surpassing  excellence,  than  flowing  as  the  warm 
tribute  of  spontaneous  admiration.3 

,  Miss  Euoeworth,  with  that  vigour  and  originality  which  are 
amt^ng  the  principal  characteristics  of  genius,  has  struck  out  a 
line  of  writing  peculiar  to  herself — a  line  which  it  required  con- 
siderable boldoess  to  adopt,  and  no  common  talent^  to  execute 
with  effect.  Not  only  has  Miss  Edgeworth  interdicted  te  herself 
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all  those  unfair  and  discreditable  modes  of  obtaining  popularity  to 
which  we  have  before  alluded,  but  she  has  also  voluntarily  re- 
nounced many  others  that  may  be  deemed  fair,  and  comparatively 
harmless.     We  do  not  mean  to  speak  merely  of  the  entire  absence 
of  castles,  drawbridges,  spectres,  banditti-caves,  forests,  moonlight, 
and  other  scenes,  which  have  furnished  to  Mrs.  RatclifTe  and  her 
school,  many  a  gorgeous  and  terrific  tale.    Her  most  distinguished 
cotemporaries  have  been  content  to  forego  these  easy  embellish- 
ments.     But  she  has  made  some  sacrifices  which,  if  we  are  not 
much  mistaken,  are  peculiarly  her  own.      Her  pictures  are  all 
drawn  io  the  soberest  colours.  She  scarcely  makes  use  of  a  single 
tint  that  is  warmer  than  real  life.      No  writer  recurs  so  rarely,  foi" 
the  purpose  of  creating  an  interest,  to  the  stronger  and  more  im» 
petuous  feelings  of  our  nature.     Even  love,  the  most  powerful 
passion  that  acts  within  the  sphere  of  domestic  life — the  presiding 
deity  of  the  novel  and  the  drama  is  handled  by  her  in  a  way  very 
different  from  that  in  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  it 
treated  in  works  of  fiction.     In  them  we  find  it  represented  some- 
times as  a  guilty,  sometimes  as  an  innocent,  but  generally  as  an 
irresistible  impulse — as  a  feeling  which  springs  up  spontaneously 
in  the  human  breast — now  as  a  weed — now  as  a  flower — but 
whether  as  a  weed  or  as  a  flower  not  to  be  eradicated.   The  old 
rule  was  for  heroes  and  heroines  to  fall  suddenly  and  irretrievably 
into  love^ — if  they  fell  in  love  with  the  right  person  so  much  the 
better — ^if  not,  it  could  not  be  helped,  and  the  novel  ended  unhap- 
pily.    And  above  all,  it  was  held  quite  irregular  for  the  most  rea- 
sonable people  to  make  any  use  whatever  of  their  reason  on  the 
most  important  occasion  of  their  lives.     Miss  Edgeworth  has  pre- 
sumed to  treat  this  mighty  power  with  far  less  reverence.      She 
has  analyzed  it,  and  found  that  it  does  not  consist  of  one  simple 
element,  but  that  several  common  ingredients  enter  into  its  compo- 
sition— habit— esteem — a  belief  of  some  corresponding  sentiment 
—and  of  some  suitableness  in  the  character  and  circumstances  of 
the  party.     She  has  pronounced  that  reason,  timely  and  vigor- 
ously applied,  is  almost  a  specific — and  following  up  this  bold 
empirical  line  of  practice,  she  has  actually  produced  cases  of  the 
entuie  cure  of  persons  who  had  laboured  under  its  operation. 
Having  mastered  love^  of  course  she  treats  the  minor  passions 
with  very  little  ceremony,  and,  indeed,  she  brings  them  out  so 
curbed,  watched,  and  cu'cumscribed,  that  those  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  see  them  range  at  large  would  hardly  know  them  in 
their  new  trammels.  Her  favourite  qualities  are  prudence,  firmness, 
temper,  and  that  active,  vigilant  good  sense,  which,  without  check- 
ing the  course  of  our  kindly  afiections,  exercises  its  influence  at 
•very  moment,  and  surveys  deliberately  the  motives  and  conse- 
quences of  every  action.     Utility  b  her  object^  reason  and  ex- 
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perience  her  means.    She  makes  vastly  less  allowance  than  has 
been  usually  made  for  those  <*  amiable  weaknesses,"  **  sudden  im* 
pulses,"  *<  uncontrollable  emotions/'  which  cut  so  great  a  figure 
in  the  works  of  her  predecessors.     Her  heroes  and  heroines  are 
far  more  thinking,  cautious,  philosophizing  persons  than  ever  before 
were  produced  in  that  character.      She  is,  in  fact,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  coin  a  word,  an  asUi^senlimental  novelist.     Her  books, 
so  far  from  lending  any  countenance  to  vice,  even  in  its  most  refined 
and  agreeable  form,  aiK>rd  some  of  the  best  lessons  of  practical 
morality  with  which  we  are  acquainted.     They  teach,  not  merely 
by  dry,  general  maxims  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  splendid  examples 
on  the  other,  but  by  reasons  put  into  the  months  of  the  actors 
themselves,  what  is  the  right  mode  of  conduct  in  circumstances  of 
difficulty  or  temptation.     She  is  constantly  endeavouring  to  point 
out,  by  the  discussion  of  cases  judiciously  selected,  or  ingeniously 
invented,  what  is  the  road  by  which  virtue  conducts  us  to  hap- 
piness.     There  is  hardly  any  good  quality  to  which  Miss  Edge- 
worth  has  not  contributed  her  powerful  recommendation ;  but  the 
ultimate   rewards  of  steadiness,  independence,  and  honest  perse- 
vering exertion,  are  those  she  is  fondest  of  setting  before  our  eyes, 
and  we  think  her  choice  is  sanctioned  by  the  value  of  the  doctrines 
which  she  inculcates.  She  has,  doubtless,  observed  that  this  mode 
of  instruction  is  not  adapted  to  those  cases  in  which  to  deviate  from 
virtue  is  palpably  a  crime.     It  is  to  the  decalogue,  and  ta  the  ter- 
rors of  the  law,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  prevention  of  these 
graver  and  more  striking  offences.     But  men  become  fickle  anc| 
indolent,  and  rely  upon  others  to  do  that  which  they  ought  to  do 
for  themselves,  before  they  have  remarked  the  beginning  of  the 
evil,  without  foreseeing  its  consequences,  and  without  being  able 
to  apply  a  remedy.     It  is  jo  guard  against  these  bad  habits  of 
mind — (he  causes  of  so  much  failure,  dbgrace,  and  misery,  that 
Miss  Edgeworth  has  principally  directed  her  attention,  and  there 
is  scarcely  a  page  that  does  not  contain  some  exhortation— direct 
or  indirect — by  precept  or  example  to  control  our  passions  and 
to  exert  our  faculties.     There  are  hardly  any  works  of  the  kind 
that  young  persons  can  read  with  so  much  benefit.   To  their  minds 
she  constantly  presents,  in  various  shapes,  and  with  a  thousand 
illustrations,  this  great  and  salutary  maxim— that  nothing  is  to  be 
learnt,  and  very  Uttle  to  be  gained  without  labour — severe  and 
continued  labour.      But  she  does  not  forget,  in  order  to  reconcile 
them  to  this  somewhat  unpalatable  doctrine,  to  show  with  equal 
care  and  truth  that  labour  becomes  vastly  less  irksome  by  habits— 
that  judiciously  directed  it  seldom  fi^ls  of  its  object — that  laziness^ 
even  to  those  whose  rank  and  fortune  screen  them  from  its  most 
dreadful  consequences — ^poverty  and  contempt-^-is  in  itself  weari- 
some and  paiiiul-«-that  the  pauses  and  recreations  of  successfii 
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dlSigence  comprise  within  tbem  more  cheerfulness  and  real  gra^ 
tification  than  are  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  a  merely  plea 
lurable  life.  With  this  view  her  principal  characters  are  repre^ 
sented  as  persons  of  good,  but  not  of  extraordinary  faculties : 
thej  do  nothing  suddenly  and  "  per  saltum^^  and  their  success 
and  attainments  are  no  more  than  what  half  the  world  may 
hope  to  equal  by  following  the  same  means.  She  deals  in  exam- 
ples, not  in  wonders ;  hers  are  models  of  imilable  excellence,  and 
she  rarely  abuses  the  license  of  fiction  to  exhibit  those  miracu- 
lous combinations  of  virtue  and  talents,  which,  though  they  delight 
US  for  a  moment  with  the  image  of  perfection^  serve  to  perplex: 
snd  discourage,  not  to  guide,  the  ordinary  race  of  mortals. 

Our  readers,  we  presume,  are  aware,  and  if  they  are  not,  they 
will  be  very  far  from  doing  justice  to  Miss  Edgeworth's  merits, 
that  so  far  as  effect  is  concerned,  this  uniform  systematic  pre- 
ference of  what  is  useful  to  what  is  splendid,  is  a  prodigious  dis- 
advantage. It  is  upon  dazzling  characters,  in  which  virtue  bor- 
dering in  its  excess  upon  the  contiguous  fault,  more  resembles  a 
generous  instinct,  than  a  quality  cultivated  and  strengthened  by 
reason,  that  the  writers  of  novels  have  justly  relied  for  securing 
the  public  attention.  Discretion  and  a  logical  head  they  thought 
by  no  means  fit  for  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  romance.  And^  un- 
doubtedly, if  effect  were  the  only  object,  they  did  much  better 
with  rash  courage,  inconsiderate  generosity,  hasty  confidence,  and 
love  ardent  and  irresistible  at  first  sight,  qualities  infinitely  more 
attractive  te  the  bulk  of  mankind  than  those  with  which  Miss 
Edgeworth  has  ventured  to  invest  the  principal  persons  of  her 
drama.  If,  then,  in  spite  of  sacrifices  to  which  hardly  any  one 
else  has  submitted,  she  has  contrived  to  render  her  works  highly 
entertaining  and  popular,  she  surely  deserves  double  praise ;  not 
merely  for  having  surmounted  a  difficulty,  which,  when  that  diffi- 
culty has  been  made  only  for  the  purpose  of  being  surmounted, 
is  a  merit  of  a  very  inferior  order,  but  because  the  purpose 
for  which  she  voluntarily  encountered  it  was  highly  useful  and 
important. 

To  the  accomplishment  of  this  task  she  has  brought  very  con- 
liderable  talents  and  acquirements,  various  reading,  knowledge, 
which,  though  she  is  too  judicious  to  display  it  with  ostentation, 
teems  to  be  both  extensive  and  accurate ;  a  nice  observation  of 
manners  and  character,  both  in  individuals  and  in  society ;  a  clear, 
easy,  unencumbered  style,  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  Her 
two  strong  ppiots  are  good  sense  and  humour,  and  it  is  by  (he 
buoyant  power  of  her  humour  that  she  has  been  able  to  diffuse 
among  the  public  so  large  a  portion  of  her  good  sense.  Nothing 
can  be  more  chaste  and  correct,  and  at  the  same  time  more  ludi- 
crous, than  the  representatioa  of  themselves,  whidi  her  characters 
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are  made  to  give  iu  their  own  conversation.  That  condition  so 
indispensable  to  the  true  comic,  their  utter  unconsciousness  of  the 
•fleet  they  are  producing,  is  strictly  observed.  The  hand  of  the 
author  is  never  perceived,  (as  it  almost  constantly  is  in  our  modern 
comedies,  to  the  entire  disgust  of  all  persons  of  tolerable  taste,) 
but  they  are  led  in  the  most  natural  manner  imaginable,  and  with* 
out  saying  any  thing  that  they  might  not  be  supposed  to  say,  to 
cover  themselves  with  ridicule*  The  absolute  want  of  colour- 
ing and  exaggeration  only  serves  to  improve  the  picture,  and 
strengthens  the  impression  almost  up  to  that  of  the  same  circum- 
stances in  real  life.  We  have  always  thought  these  dramatic  parts 
of  Miss  Edgeworth's  books,  which,  indeed,  take  up  a  considerable 
share  of  them,  very  much  the  best ;  and  it  is  to  this  remarkable 
talent  for  humour,  that  she  is  indebted  for  the  popularity  she  enjoys, 
in  spite,  not  only  of  the  disadvantages  to  which  (as  we  have  al- 
reaay  observed)  she  has  spontaneously  submitted,  but  also  of 
some  defects  which  we  shall  now,  though  unwillingly,  proceed  to 
notice. 

In  the  first,  and  one  of  the  most  material  branches  of  novel* 
writing,  that  of  framing  a  story,  she  is  remarkably  deficient.  It 
must  at  the  same  time  be  owned,  that  this  art,  when  carried  to  its 
kighest  pitch,  is  a  great,  and  therefore  uncommon  specimen  of 
genius  and  skill.  Indeed,  if  we  were  to  mention  that  which,  in  a 
choice  of  excellences,  wfi  most  admire  in  Fielding^s  great  work,  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  that  wonderful  variety  of  incidents  arising  with* 
out  improbability,  and  introduced  without  confusion,  and  tending, 
through  a  story  constantly  rising  in  interest,  to  an  unforeseen  catas- 
trophe. Any  comparison  with  so'  happy  an  effort  of  so  great  a 
master,  would  necessarily  be  unfair ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  in  this 
respect  Miss  Bdgeworth  is  inferior,  not  only  to  those  that  are  gene- 
rally her  superiors,  but  to  many  among  those  that  are  vastly  below 
ber  in  every  thing  else.  She  has  little  fertility  in  contriving,  and 
still  less  dexterity  in  combining  events.  It  is  in  characters  that 
she  shines ;  when  she  attempts  to  give  interest  to  events,  it  is  almost 
always  at  the  expense  of  nature  and  probability.  Her  narrative  is 
hammered  out  **  invita  Mineni,"  and  she  never  would  have  at- 
tempted it  at  all,  except  as  a  convenient  vehicle  for  sketches  of 
life  and  manners. 

On  her  morality  we  have  bestowed  its  due  praise.  It  is  of  that 
sort  which  is  most  calculated  to  do  real  practical  good ;  but  the 
desire  of  instructing  b  too  little  disguised.  The  reader  sees  too 
plainly  that  he  is  under  discipline.  There  is  too  much  downright 
lecturing.  The  serious  parts  have  a  prim  didactic  air.  The 
lesser  rules  of  conduct  are  deduced  truly  enough,  but  with  too 
much  parade  of  accuracy  and  strictness,  from  general  principles. 
We  know  bow  necessary  the  square  and  the  rule  are  to  the  ar* 
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chitect,  bat  we  do  not  like  to  see  the  cbalk-marks  upoo  Ae  baild- 
ing.  Morality  ought  not  to  smell  of  the  lamp.  It  hat  been  Miss 
Edgeworth's  fancy  to  give  all  her  virtuous  characters  a  tincture 
of  science,  and  to  make  them  fond  of  chymistry  and  mechanics. 
We  have  no  sort  of  objection  to  see  them  endowed  with  this  use- 
ful knowledge,  provided  it  does  not  prevent  them  from  having 
rather  more  warmth,  and  rather  more  grace.  To  say  the  truth, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  in  avoiding  the  common  error  of  novel- 
writers  who  make  morality  depend  too  much  upon  feeling,  and  too 
little  upon  the  understanding,  she  has  not  completely  escaped  the 
c^posite  fault,  but  has  ascribed  too  large  a  share  of  it  to  the  head> 
and  too  little  to  the  heart. 


Carmen  Tffumphale^  far  the  commencement  of  the  year  1814. 
By  Robert  SotUheyy  Esq.  Poet  Laureat.     4to.  pp.  32. 

pn  thblus  first  Unreat  ode,  thoagh  tbere  are  seyeral  stanzas  of  gjeat  exeellenee,  Mr. 
Southej  does  not  appear  to  have  answered  the  publie  expeetatioos.  The  KdiDbargfa 
Keriewers  have  taken  much  mischicToas  pleasure  in  plating  it  in  a  very  ridicnkHis 
point  of  Tiew.  J  hey  ezhaasi  upon  this  subject  all  those  well-known  arts  of  saroay- 
tifi  eritieism  whieh  they  have  hitherto  used  with  sueh  effect  upon  Montgomery  and 
Lord  Byron,  and  sum  up  their  opinion  with  the  following  contemptuous  epiiome 
#f  the  ode.] 

The  subject  is  the  grand  one  of  the  approaching  liberation  of 
Europe  from  the  tremendous  thraldrom  of  h  ranee ;  and  noble  and 
mspiring  aa  it  is,  it  is  treated  by  the  laureat  bard  with  such  incon- 
ceivable tameness  and  sterility,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover one  striking  thought,  or  glowing  phrase-— one  trait  of  feel- 
ing, or  sprk  of  fancy — nay,  not  even  one  bold  image,  or  lofty 
expression,  in  the  whole  compass  of  his  performance.  To  com- 
pensate for  the  want  of  all  these,  he  shouts  vehemently,  as  is  his 
manner,  seven  several  times, "  Glory  to  God !  Deliverance  to  man- 

^qJ  \9> and  then  proceeds  to  tell  the  old  story  of  the  war  in  the 

Peninsula— not  merely  for  the  last  year,  which  is  all  that  comes 
latrly  within  the  province  of  a  new-year  poet — but  for  the  five  last 
campaigns ; — and  then,  having  spent  fifteen  strophes  in  praising 
**  the  Wellesley,"  as  he  affectedly  calls  Lord  Wellington,  and 
abusing  the  French  in  the  dullest  style,  and  meanest  diction  of  a 
newspaper,  he  proceeds  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  exploits  of 
the  northern  princes,  and  especially  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  whom 
he  ingeniously  designates  by  the  name  of  **  the  Brandenberg."  He 
ttei^  dutkully  congratulates  Hanover  on  the  restoration  of  its  old 
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iUusfrioas  line— speaks  a  word  of  comfort  to  the  injured  Holland- 
ers— and  ends  with  an  anticipation  of  restoration  and  peace.'* 

[Id  all  this  there  appean  to  aa  not  only  a  good  deal  of  party  bittemeft,  Imt  alio  a 
•Dmething  of  personal  malice.  It  ia  unworthy  of  both  parties.  Why,  says  Dugald 
Stewart,  do  not  men  of  superior  talents  learn,  for  the  honour  of  the  arts  which  they 
love,  to  conceal  their  ignoble  enmities  from  the  malignity  of  those  whom  mortified 
pride  and  conscious  incapacity  have  leagued  together  as  the  corenanted  foes  of  wortk 
and  geniua  From  the  Eclectic  Review,  a  very  unequal  work,  but  occasionally  dia- 
playing  much  ability,  we  have  extmetMl  the  following  article,  which,  while  it  ii 
Inarked  by  good  sense  and  taste,  breathes  a  spuit  of  candour  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Edinburgh  oritioism.] 

If  it  be  necessary,  for  the  glory  of  the  British  court,  to  have 
a  poet  laureaty  we  presume  it  is  equally  so  that  he  should  be  a 
man  of  genius,  and  that  the  emoluments  of  the  office  should  be 
worthy  of  the  munificence  of  the  sovereign.  We  recollect  no 
living  bard  who  has  more  ability  to  confer  honour  on  the  bays,  or 
less  occasion  to  seek  honour  from  princes,  than  Mr.  Southey. 
But,  we  think  some  objections  lie  against  the  place  itself,  considered 
in  its  present  degraded  state,  as  being  beneath  the  dignity  of  the 
court  to  offer  to  a  man  of  transcendent  intellect— not  to  say 
whether  it  be  not  beneath  the  dignity  of  «uch  a  man  to  accept  it. 
From  the  manner  in  which  its  duties  have  hitherto  been  per- 
formed, the  office  can  confer  on  him  who  holds  it  but  a  small  por- 
tion t)f  credit,  inferior  even  to  its  scanty  emolument.  To  furnish 
laudatory  odes,  at  certain  seasons,  appears  to  be  a  servile  duty; 
yet  surely  the  annals  of  this  country,  in  an  age  so  fruitful  of  great 
events  as  the  present,  might,  twice  a-year,  supply  themes  on 
which  the  noblest  talents  might  be  happily  employed  in  the  small 
compass  of  an  ode.  A  hundred  pounds  and  abutt  of  sack,  were, 
we  confess,  monstrous  overpayment  for  such  annual  strains  of  stu- 
pifying  praise  as  Gibber,  Whitehead,  and  Pye,  were  wont  to  pour 
into  the  ear  of  royalty,  being  aRer  the  rate  of  twenty  shillings  a 
line  for  pigmy  lyrics.  Brevity,  indeed,  was  their  principal  merit ; 
a  merit  of  no  ordinary  siae  in  dull  poetry,  which,  like  a  humming 
top,  spin9  tbe  longest  when  it  sleeps ;  for  when  the  quality  of 
poetry  is  indifferent,  the  quantity  cannot  be  too  small.  Mr* 
Soutbey's  booksellers  might  not  perhaps  venture  to  purchase  the 
copyright  of  his  best  verses  at  the  royal  price;  yet,  considered 
as  being  the  bounty  of  a  great  monarch,  which  ought  to  reflect 
]u)^fre  on  himself,  and  for  such  services  as  might  be  rendered  by 
a  poei  of  high  order,  the  remuneration  is  mean.  In  the  reign  oi 
Jjmes  I.  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  were  adequate  to  the  support 
of  one  of  his  majesty's  servants  in  ease  and  affluence,  according 
to  (he  style  of  those  da^s;  and  a  butt  of  sack,  even  in  the  pre- 
leut  day,  is  quite  as  much  wine  aa  any  poet,  accustomed  to  pur^o 
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and  more  delightful)/  exhilarating  draoghts  from  HeKcon,  could 
well  drink,  jet  probably  far  too  little  for  *^  rare  Ben  Jonson/'  to 
whom  this  inspiring  perquisite  was  first  awarded.  To  continue 
the  same  stipend,  from  generation  to  generation,  while  the  modes 
and  expenses  of  living  are  progressively  changing  and  increasing, 
is  to  sink  the  office  lower  and  lower  in  poverty,  and  consequently 
into  disrepute,  the  inevitable  attendant  on  splendid  poverty.  On 
a  recent  occasion,  the  court  has  done  only  half  a  good  deed — it 
has  conferred  the  laurel  on  a  man  unquestionably  worthy  to  wear 
it ;  but  to  have  done  the  whole,  and  to  have  done  it  well,  it  ought 
to  have  made  the  emolument  equivalent  to  a  hundred  pounds  in  the 
days  of  old  Ben ;  and  also,  to  have  given  the  poet  a  carie-blanchef 
to  be  filled  up  in  respect  both  to  time  and  subject,  according  to  his 
own  judgment.  That  no  degrading  conditions  have  been  imposed 
on  Mr.  Southey,  we  have  the  evidence  of  his  first  ode,  now  before 
OS,  in  which  there  is  not  a  line  of  flattery  to  the  great  personage 
who  at  present  exercises  the  sovereign  authority,  and  to  whom  an 
expression  of  gratitude  for  the  appointment  could  neither  have 
been  onseasonable  nor  reprehensible.  The  poem  is  wholly  na«' 
tmnal ;  and  Mr.  Southey  has  conferred,  both  on  his  royal  patron 
and  on  himself,  the  highest  honour,  by  coming  out  as  the  Poet 
Lanreat  of  the  British  Isles  rather  than  of  Carlton  House. 

But  ought  a  man  of  integrity  and  independence  of  mind  to  accept 
such  a  post?  Upon  this  point  we  do  not  think  ourselves  compe- 
tent to  say  any  thing  decisive.  Yet  there  does  not  appear,  at  least 
to  us,  any  sufficient  reason  that  should  influence  a  highly  gifted 
and  truly  honest  man  to  reject  it,  if  proffered  to  hioL  The  dis- 
cussion of  this  question  may,  however,  well  be  suspended  till 
there  be  another  vacancy  ; — a  vacancy  which,  we  sincerely  hope, 
will  not  take  place  in  our  day.  A  man,  of  whose  integrity  and 
independence  of  mind  we  have  always  entertained  an  exalted 
opinion,  notwithstanding  some  change  in  the  tone  of  his  politics, 
has  accepted  the  post,  and  long  may  he  live  to  celebrate  the 
glories  of  his  country — once,  and  bul  once  more  in  war,  and  ever 
after  in  peace  and  prosperity.  Since  the  time  of  Dryden  the 
court  has  not  bestowed  tne  bays  on  any  poet  comparable  to  Mr* 
Southey.  Warton  alone  deserved  the  name ;  and  yet  we  have 
never  felt  that  he  was  a  poet  of  nature's  making,  but  such  a  one 
as  any  man  of  mind  and  study  can  make  of  himself  by  patient 
brooding  within  the  walls  of  a  college.  A  king  is  always  a  king, 
a  poet  always  a  poet.  The  actor  who  assumea  the  dignity  of  a 
monarch,  however  excellently  he  may  sustain  it,  is  a  monarch  only 
while  he  is  performing  the  part :  as  soon  as  that  is  finished,  he 
returns  into  himself,  or  transmigrates  into  another  character.  But 
be  who  inherits  a  throne  is,  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstan- 
ces, like  poor  nuul  Lear^  **  every  inch  a  king."    Ue,  too»  who  ii 
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bora  a  poet  is  a  poet  in  all  things,  in  prose  as  well  as  in  verse,  in 
bis  greatest  failures  as  well  as  in  his  most  glorious  performances* 
In  every  product'ion  of  his  mind  there  is  the  peculiar  form  of 
thought,  habit  of  feeling,  and  tone  of  expression,  which  belong  to 
bim  exclusively,  and  distinguish  him  unequivocally  from  the  man 
who  merely  loves  poetrj,  and  practises  it  as  an  art-«-who  is  a 
poet  only  when  he  acts  a  poet's  part.  Mr.  Southey  is  eminently 
a  poet,  in  the  first  sense  of  the  term  as  we  have  used  it :  Mr. 
Warton  was  one  in  the  second  sense.  In  his  history  of  English 
Poetry,  Warton  is  thoroughly  the  critic  and  the  antiquary ;  he 
understands,  admires,  and  loves  his  subject ;  but  if  he  had  never 
written  a  line  of  metre,  we  doubt  whether  he  would  have  written  a 
line  of  those  three  heavy  quartos  otherwise  than  as  it  is  written. 
Southey,  who  busies  himself  with  literature  in  every  shape» 
whether  he  writes  history,  biography,  criticism,  romance,  or  **  Om* 
nianay^  inevitably  shows  himselt  to  be  a  poet ;  for  though  he  may 
occasionally  be  prosaic  in  his  poetry,  he  is  always  poetical  in  his 
prose ;  we  do  not  mean  ostentatiously,  or  even  meritoriously  so, 
but  that  he  treats  all  these  subjects  as  no  one  but  a  poet  would 
treat  them.  We  therefore  augur  well  of  the  laureatship  during 
his  reign ;  for  though  his  periodical  lyrics  should  be  deemed  tame 
in  comparison  with  the  choice  themes  of  his  heart,  into  which  he 
has  breathed  his  whole  soul,  they  will  still  be  of  a  character  far 
superior  to  the  feeble,  cold,  and  insipid  effusioitis  of  ordinary  lau- 
reats,  and  possess  more  natural  interest  than  the  gorgeous  pageants 
exhibited  by  Warton's  Gothic  Muse. 

It  was  a  perilous  experiment  to  take  so  long  a  first  flight  as  the 
new  laureat  has  done  in  his  Carmen  Triumphale.  We  remember 
no  precedent,  except  the  late  Mr.  Pye's  Carmen  Secuhre^  on  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  of  which  we  now  recollect 
nothing  but  the  first  two  lines,  and  that  there  were  several  hun- 
dreds equally  energetic  and  sublime. 

"  iDcessaDt  down  the  stream  of  Time, 
•^ni/  days,  and  years,  and  ages  rolL^ 

In  his  attempt  to  give  a  poetical  bird's*eye  view  of  the  progress 
of  <*  the  deliverance  of  Europe,'"  from  the  time  that  Spain,  aided 
by  Britain,  unexpectedly  made  a  stand  against  the  usurpation  of 
Bonaparte,  and  turned  the  tide  of  fortune  against  him,  from  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  Mr.  Southey  has 
succeeded  as  well  as  poetical  talent  could  be  expected  to  succeed. 
A  good  political  poem,  we  think,  does  not  exist.  Even  in  Lucan's 
Pharsalia,  (which,  however,  is  rather  an  historiccd  romance,)  the 
patriotism  overpowers  the  poetry :  and  what  can  he  made  of  a 
chronicle  in  verse  of  modecn  warfiue^  of  which  the  scene  alter- 
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safely  lies  in  Spain,  Germany,  Holland  and  Russia,  and  remains  in 
neither  long  enough  to  make  the  reader  feel  at  home  in  it  ?  The 
sentiments,  personages,  and  events,  the  hopes  and  fears,  specula- 
tions and  realities,  contemplated  or  described  in  this  multifarious 
composition,  are  so    immediately   connected   with  politics — the 
politics    of  to-day,   or  rather  the  politics  of  yesterday,  for   to- 
day every  interest  in  the  war  centres  in  the  heart  of  France  itpelf, 
that  all  the  fine  **  ideal,"  the  quickening,  invisible,  undefinable 
spirit  of  poetry,  is  lost,  or  so  mingled  with  grosser  matter  as  to  be 
rarely  felt,  and  perceived  with  difficulty,  amidst  the  tumult  of 
ordinary  sensations  excited  by  the  public  details  of  these  events; 
from  which  details  we  have  received  our  first  and  strongest  im- 
pressions of  them.     We  do  not  intend  the  whole  weight  of  our 
objections  to  bear  against  Mr.  Southey.     We  entertain  an  opinion 
of  his  song  of  Victory  far  more  favourable  than  has  yet  been  pub- 
licly expressed  ;  but  we  regret  that  he  should  spend  his  strength 
in  beating  the  air  from  Lisbon  to  Moscow,  and  from  Moscow  to 
Amsterdam,  instead  of  displaying  bis  admirable  powers  to  the 
highest  advantage  in  a  narrower  compass.     When  we  see  a  poem, 
equally  long  and  excursive,  accomplishing  all  that  has  been  unrea- 
sonably expected  of  Mr.  Southey,  we  will  judge  him  by  that  as 
a  standard.     Filicaja's  two  Odes  on  the  siege  of  Vienna,  and 
that  addressed  to  Sobiesky,  King  of  Poland,  rank  among  the 
noblest  lyrics  of  any  age  or  country ;  but  there  is  an  undistracted 
interest,  a  perfect  unity,  in  the  subject  of  the  former  two,  while  the 
latter  is  a  crown  of  glory  to  both.     Had  Filicaja  himself  attempted 
to  sketch  in  rhyme  the  history  of  Europe  for  only  twelve  months, 
he  would  not  have  succeeded  better  than  our  countryman  has  done 
in  his  poeticsd  retrospect  of  five  years. 

Of  all  the  forms  of  verse  which  Mr.  Southey  has  attempted,  we 
Ihinkbe  shines  least  in  the  ode.  His  measures  are  frequently  slow, 
bterrupted,  or  inharmonious.  In  the  work  before  us,  abounding 
with  vigorous,  manly,  and  patriotic  sentiments,  the  diction,  the 
pauses,  the  turns,  and  the  whole  strain  of  argument,  are  rather 
those  of  eloquence  than  of  poetry.  The  following  lines  will 
flinstrate  our  meaning  and  also  discover  the  politics  of  the  piece : 
the  latter^  however,  we  shall  not  presume  to  criticise. 

"  0  virtue,  which  above  all  former  fame. 
Exalts  her  venerable  name ! 
O  joy  of  joys  for  every  British  breast! 
Ihat  with  that  mighty  peril  full  in  view, 
The  Q^ueen  of  Ocean  to  herself  was  true  t 
That  no  weak  heart,  no  abject  mind  possessed 
Her  counsels,  to  abase  her  lofty  crest — 
Then  had  she  sunk  in  everlasting  shame^-^ 
Bsi  ready  still  to  s«€C9ur  tho  oppressed. 
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Her  Red  Cross  floated  oq  the  waves  unrurl'd, 
OfferiDg  redemption  to  the  groaoiog  world. 

'*  First  from  his  trance  the  heroic  Spaniard  woke; 

Uis  chaios  he  broke, 

And  casting:  off  his  neck  the  treacherous  yoke^ 

He  called  on  England,  on  his  generous  foe : 

For  well  he  knew  that  wheresoe'er 

Wise  policy  prevailed,  or  brave  despair. 

Thither  would  Britain's  succours  flow, 

Her  arm  be  present  there. 
Then  too  regenerate  Portugal  displayed 
Her  ancient  virtue,  dormant  all-too-long. 
Rising  against  intolerable  wrong* 
On  England,  on  her  old  ally  for  aid 
The  faithful  nation  call'd  in  her  distress: 
And  well  that  old  ally  the  call  obey'd. 
Well  was  her  faithful  friendship  then  repaid."    P.  7,  8. 

The  following  is  incoaiparably  the  grandest  stanza  in  the 
poem. 

"  From  Spain  the  living  spark  went  forth : 
The  flame  hath  caught,  the  flame  is  spread  1 
It  warms — it  fires  the  farthest  North. 
Behold !  the  awakenM  Muscovite 
Meets  the  Tyrant  in  his  might : 
The  Brandenbers:,  at  Freedom's  call, 
Rises  more  glorious  from  his  fall ; 
And  Frederick,  best  and  greatest  of  the  name» 

Treads  in  the  path  of  duty  and  of  fame. 
See  Austria  from  her  painful  trance  awake  1 
The  breath  of  God  goes  forth — the  dry  bones  shake ! 
Up  Germany ! — with  all  thy  nations  rise ! 

Land  of  the  virtuous  and  the  wise. 
No  longer  let  that  free,  that  mighty  mind, 
Endure  its  shame !    She  rose  as  from  the  dead. 
She  broke  her  chains  upon  the  oppressor's  head — 

Glory  to  God!  Deliverance  for  mankind!"  P.  16, 17. 

Though  the  march  of  the  numbers  in  this  magnificent  stanza  it 
at  first  heavy,  there  is  a  rising  gradation  of  thought,  language,  har- 
mony, interest,  and  emotion,  amidst  the  changes  of  scene,  subject 
and  imagery,  to  the  very  last  line,  when 

"  Glory  to  God  1  Deliverance  for  mankind!* 

is  sounded  forth  with  a  voice  of  music  and  of  power,  that  might 
**  create  a  soul  under  the  ribs  of  death.''  Three  such  stanzas 
would  have  constituted  a  finer  New  Year's  Ode  than  we  have  ever 
met  with  from  a  poet  kurtat's  pen. 
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pulques  Details  sur  le  GSnSral  Moreau  ei  sea  demiers  MotnentSf 
smvis  d^um  courte  Notice  Biographique.  Par  Paul  de 
Sumine^  chargi  de  Paccampagner  sur  le  Continent.    Pp.  1 44- 

[Prom  the  Edinburgh  UcTiev.] 

This  hi  indeed  a  meager  production  upon  such  a  subject 
But,  unsatisfactory  as  it  is,  the  interest  of  that  subject  carries  ut 
through,  and  prevents  us  from  being  quite  OTercome  by  Mr. 
Soinine^s  total  incompetency  to  do  it  justice.  Although,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  pass  this  publication  entirely  over,  yet  it  will  not 
detain  us  long. 

Who,  or  what  Mr.  Suinine  may  be,  he  has  left  us  to  guess. 
That  be  is  a  Russian,  we  indeed  find  iq  ^very  page ;  that  he  was 
appointed  to  accompany  Moreau,  he  tells  us  himself;  but  in  what 
capacity,  whether  as  a  companion,  an  attendant,  or  a  superinlend- 
wit,  be  has  omitted  to  mention.  He  was  with  him  during  the 
vejage  from  America;  and  exclaims.  ^'Je  n'oublierai  jamais 
cette  heureuse  epoque  de  ma  vie!  J'etais  tout  entier  aiuplaisir 
de  I'entendre  disserter  sur  toutes  sortes  de  sujets.'^  But  it  really 
appears  that  he  has  forgotten  all  that  passed;  for  of  **  all  sorts  of 
sabjects,"  he  gives  us  none,  except  a  few  sentences  of  his  own 
dull  description  of  the  general's  manner  of  conversing. 

**  Sa  oianj^re  de  s^exprkner,  quoique  pure  et  souvent  ^l^gaute,  n'ap« 
ptrteoait  qu'a  lul;  elle  teuait  de  la  frauehise  roilitaire  et  de  la  politesse 
de  rboRime  du  moude.  II  exposait  ses  peos^es  avec  clarie,  avec 
tisaace,  et  il  avait  taut  lu  et  taot  observe  quUl  r6pandait  la  plus  graode 
variety  et  le  plus  coostaut  iiiter^t  daos  la  conversatioo.  Les  seuls 
objets  sur  lesqueis  il  6tait  difficile  de  le  faire  parler,  €tatent  les  fails 
qui  coDstituaieot  sa  gloire  militaire,  et  les  pers^cutioos  quil  avait  es- 
sttjto  de  la  part  de  ses  eoaemis.  11  oe  pouvait  pardouner  a  Napoleon 
les  maux  que  celui-ci  faisait  ^prouve|p  la  France^  mais  il  lui  pardon- 
nait  teas  ceux  doot  il  Tavait  afflig6.  Son  &me  aug^lique  ne  coonals- 
nit  pas  la  haine,  et  son  coeur  repoussait  toute  id^e  de  vengeance  par« 
dcttlidre.  Les  seuls  traits  que  j'ai  pu  recaeillir  de  lui  relativement  E 
MA  emprlsoooement,  et  ^  son  exit,  se  rapportent  aux  refus  et  a  la  fiert6 
qoll  opposa  sans  cease  aux  insinuations  des  agents  de  Napol6oo,  qui 
cberchaient  a  lui  faire  faire  quelques  d-marches  envers  ce  dernier 
poor  op^rer  uo  rapprochement."    P.  21 — 23. 

Then  come  one  or  two  of  the  traits  with  which  the  volume 
abounds,  that  lead  us  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  narrative. 
It  is  all  written  to  be  read  at  court,  and  is  crammed  with  fulsome 
Gomplimefits  to  the  allies,  especially  Russia— compliments  not 
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only  excusable,  but  laudable  in  the  mouth  of  the  author  himself 
—but  wholly  intolerable  when  put  by  him  into  Moreau's.  For 
example,  we  more  than  doubt  every  one  of  the  three  foHowiog 
anecdotes,  which  occur  within  the  space  of  two  pages.  When 
Bonaparte  found  that  he  durst  not  sacrifice  Moreau,  says  our  au- 
thor, he   sent  F (which,    we  presume,  means    Fouche, 

though  surely  a  more  foolish  piece  of  coyness  cannot  be  imagined 
than  this  blank)  to  offer  him  terms  of  liberty  and  reconciliation ; 
but  these  "  were  dryly  rejected  by  the  general,  who  said  he  pre- 
ferred his  own  lot  to  that  of  his  persecutor."  Now,  as  far  as  our 
observation  of  human  affairs  goes,  such  epigrams  belong  only  to 
heroes  of  the  stage,  or  of  German  novels,  and  never  come  from 
great  men  of  real  life.  At  all  events,  if  the  story  have  any  foun- 
dation, we  are  confident  it  is  built  of  Mr.  Siiinine's  own  materials, 
and  that  if  Moreau  said  any  thing  of  the  kind,  it  was  only — 
'^  Tell  him  I  would  not  change  places  with  him,"  or  some  such 
phrase;  and  nothing  about  "wion  sort**  and  *^tnon persecuimr.^* 
The  next  fad  is,  that  when  he  arrived  at  the  Spanish  frontiers,  the 
officer  who  had  accompanied  him,  (and  apparently  travelled  those 
400  miles  in  silence,)  *<  said  mysteriously  to  him,  that  if  he  wished 
to  wri(%  to  the  emperor,  he  might  do  so,  and  await,  on  the  frontier^ 
the  answer,  which  must  be  speedy  and  favourablcf ;''  and  this,  be 
it  observed,  after  Moreau  had  said,  while  in  prison,  that  he  would 
not  change  lots  with  Bonaparte.  **  The  general  answered,  that 
he  would  not  write  to  fvhcU  the  officer  called  his  emperor^  nor  have 
any  communication  whatever  with  him."  Perhaps  Mr.  Sumine 
has  forgotten  that  his  own  sovereign  has  very  lately  set  his  hand 
to  a  declaration,  in  which  Bonaparte  is  called  .^^  his  majesty  the 
Emperor  of  the  French ;"  not  to  mention  the  scene  of  the  raft 
at  Tilsit.  He  has,  also,  it  should  seem,  forgotten  the  letter  written 
by  Moreau  to  Bonaparte,  the  price  of  his  liberation.  The  next 
anecdote  is  no  doubt  genuine.  ^  II  aimait  aussi  a  s'entretenu*  du 
genie  et  des  talens  militaires  de  notre  immortel  Souvaroff,  qu*il 
jugeait  cependant  avec  une  j|y[>artiale  severite."  It  is  very  odd 
that  he  should  never  have  cRversed  on  the  greater  talents  of  a 
military  genius  whom  he  knew  much  more  of— the  Archduke 
Charles. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  flattery  of  this  author  towarde  all 
princes  de  facto,  provided  they  are  on  the  side  of  Russia,  is  pretty 
indiscriminate.  He  never  stops  to  consider  the  origin  of  their 
dignities — else  why  should  Bonaparte  be  alluded  to  as  *^  what 
you  call  your  emperor,*^  while  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  is 
treated  as  a  sovereign,  and  cited  as  "  S.  A.  R.  V*  Their  titles  to 
sovereignty,  however,  are  the  very  same ;  for  who  can  be  so  fool- 
ish as  to  fancy  that  the  voice  of  the  people  had  more  to  do  in  the 
Swedish  than  in  the  French  revolutkm?    This  inconsisteiicy 
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ftign^ea  very  Ihlle  in  Mr.  Paid  SuSnine ;  and  we  should  not  have 
noticed  it,  but  for  the  prevalence  of  the  same  folly  among  persona 
of  greater  importance;  certainly  not  anwng  the  allied  sovereigns, 
whose  conduct  in  this,  as  in  most  other  respects,  has  hitherto  been ' 
marked  with  sound  sense  and  consistency. 

The  general  landed  at  Gotteuburgh ;  and  then  begins  the  flat- 
tery of  Bernadotte,  but  in  so  clumsy  a  way,  as  to  be  often  incom- 
patible wi(h  the  admiration  of  Moreau.  Marshal  d'Essen,  an  old 
Swedish  officer,  bursts  forth  in  expressions  of  joy  at  seeing  Mo- 
reau.  His  emotions,  however,  are  truly  courtly;  they  are  the 
reflection  of  the  prince's ;  or  rather  he  only  feels  happy  at  the 
event,  because  he  knows  how  it  will  delight  his  master.  One 
sbouM  think  a  little  genuine  admiration  might  have  been  expressed 
for  tJie  illustrious  stranger  on  this  occasion — but  we  only  find  a 
string  of  praises,  not  very  lofty,  put  into  Bernadotte's  mouth— 
"  How  delighted  our  crown  prince  will  be,  who  never  ceases  to 
speak  of  his  friend  General  Moreau  1  How  often  has  he  told  us 
that  Moreau  was  born  a  general,  that  he  had  the  conception,  the 
eonp-d'oeil,  the  decision,  of  a  great  captain  !''  So  that  an  inferior 
commander  becomes  all  of  a  sudden  Moreau's  superior,  and  en- 
titled to  assume  the  most  intolerable  tone  of  preeminence,  that  of 
praisng,  as  soon  as  he  is  made  a  prince.  This  blundering  man 
(whether  the  marshal  or  the  writer  we  know  not)  cannot  find  any 
filing  to  say  of  Moreau's  genius,  better  than  that  Bernadotte  has  a 
high  opinion  of  him.  The  same  unfortunate  disposition  leads  to 
the  telling  of  an  anecdote,  which,  if  true,  is  not  creditable  to  Ber- 
wdotte^s  discretion — that  at)ove  a  year  before,  he  had  freely 
talked  of  Moreau's  coming  to  Sweden.  If  he  really  did  so,  it  was 
many  chances  to  one  that  the  plan  was  frustrated. 

After  telling  how  little  baggage  the  general  travelled  with,  and 
bow  he  packed  it,  distributing  it  equally  among  his  ba^s  or  boxes, 
to  that  each  might  contain  a  litHe  of  every  thing,  and  the  chances 
of  having  some  supply  of  every  article  be  increased,  the  author 
hastily  mentions  the  anxiety  of  all  ranks  to  see  and  entertain,  and 
show  every  civility  to  the  traveller  on  his  route  to  Ystadt,  where 
he  took  shipping  for  Stralsund,  where  the  crown  prince  and  he 
met*  The  interview  of  these  distinguished  warriors,  under  cir- 
cemstances  so  extraordinary,  is  certainly  a  striking  event;  and 
even  Mr.  Smnine  cannot  tell  it  feebly*— though  he  gives  us  far  less 
of  it  than  might  be  wished.  Bernadotte's  first  question  to  every 
one  after  this  wi»,  <<  Have  you  seen  Moreau  ?"  Mr.  Suinine  adds 
a  (act,  considerably  more  in  the  spirit  of  candour  than  could  have 
been  expected — that  during  the  tlnee  days  these  great  men  were 
together,  they  arranged  the  whole  plan  of  the  subsequent  campaign. 

The  journey  towards  headquarter:^  is  rendered  very  interest- 
ing, by  the  enthusiasm  for  Moreau,  shown  in  the  people  of  all 
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ranks.  Every  one  expressed  his  feeliBga  \a  his  own  way :  tbe 
ionkeepers  refused  hisf  money,  and  the  postmasters  furnished  hiia 
with  Iheir  best  horses.  No  sooner  did  be  stop  in  any  place  than 
be  was  surrounded  with  crowds  eager  to  see  and  applaud  him* 
With  his  accustomed  modesty,  he  ascribed  all  these  marks  of  es- 
teem, not  to  himself,  but  to  the  detestation  of  Bonaparte.  A  great 
deal  of  conversation  is  said  to  have  passed  beiween  the  travellera, 
but  scarcely  any  part  of  it  is  preserved.  That  which  is,  rather 
surprises  us.  ft  seems,  one  of  Moreau's  two  favourite  beroei 
was  Charles  XII. ;  a  choice  not  easily  to  be  anticipated  or  ex* 
plained.  The  other  was  Frederick  II.  The  injudicious  narrator 
takes  this  occasion  of  recording  a  violent  invective  against  Bona-* 
parte,  pronounced  by  Moreau,  as  a  contrast  with  the  two  heroes 
just  mentioned.  We  say  record ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  following  matter  came  reeAly  from  that  great  man.  He  is 
speaking  of  Frederick  II.  *^  Celui-la,"  disait-il,  ''n'a  jamais  aban- 
donne  son  arm6e  au  milieu  des  combats.  Ses  victoires  etaient  le 
fruit  des  plus  hautes  combinaisons,  second^es  du  coup-d'oeil  I« 
plus  juste,  de  plus  rare  sang-froid,  et  d'uo  courage  tel  qu'il  cmi- 
vient  aux  souverains  d'en  montrer.  La  tactique  furibonde  de 
Bonaparte  a  entierement  boulevers^  Tart  de  la  guerre ;  lea  batailles 
ne  sont  plus  que  des  boucheries;  ce  n'est  pas  comme  autrefois 
en  epargnant  le  sang  des  soldats  qu'on  determine  le  succes  d'une, 
eampagne,  mais  bien  en  le  faisant  couler  k  grands  flots.  Napoleoa 
n*a  gagne  ses  victoires  qu'a  coups  d^hommes." — (P.  36,  3f .) 
Surety  he  could  not  have  chosen  so  unfortunate  a  topic  as  the 
first  which  is  here  introduced,  when  he  must  have  known  that 
Frederick  actually  run  away  from  the  first  battle  he  was  ever  in ; 
nor  the  last,  when  he  makes  Charles  XII.  one  of  his  chosen  he- 
roes. It  is  impossible  to  detest  Bonaparte  more  than  we  do,  as  a 
tyrant  and  a  man  utterly  regardless  of  the  blood  he  sheds ;  but  io 
this  respect,  he  resembles  other  heroes;  and  certainly  Charles 
XII.  was  not  sparing  of  his  people. 

At  Berlin  tbe  same  joy  is  shown  as  everywhere  else ;  and, 
after  a  few  hours'  stay,  the  general  proceeds  on  his  journey.  He 
meets  many  deserters  from  Ihe  French  army — but  only  one  who 
had  served  under  him ;  and  the  author  makes  him  say  that  the 
greater  part  of  tbe  veterans  who  had  served  under  Moreau  in  tbe 
campaigns  on  the  Rhine,  had  perished  in  the  retreat  from  Russia, 
and  the  rest  diminished  in  numbers  daily,  from  the  necessity  of 
exposing  them  to  support  the  raw  troops.  Is  it,  then,  intended  that 
we  should  believe  that  the  veterans  of  1795,  or  even  ltM)0,  (tbe 
last  campaign  of  Moreau,)  were  left  in  any  considerable  numbers 
as  late  as  1812,  nay,  some  as  late  as  tbe  present  campaign  ?  Who, 
then,  fought  all  the  battles  in  Spain,  and  tbe  campaigns  of  180S, 
1806,  1807,  and  1809,  in  Germany  sod  Pobod?  The  mere 
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lapse  of  time  would  have  accounted  for  most  of  them  ;  but  when 
the  ereots  too  are  considered,  we  can  surely  onlj  ascribe  it  to  the 
author's  determination  to  destroy  them  in  Russia,  not  that  any  of 
them  abould  be  imagined  to  have  survived  in  a  state  fit  for  ser- 
vice*  The  same  deserter  k>eing  asked  why  he  deserted,  made 
answer,  that  there  was  no  longer  any  pleasure  in  serving  with  the 
French  armies^  because  they  were  full  of  children  who  would  not 
%ht  except  when  their  ears  were  deafened  with  artillery. 

Moreau  meets  on  the  road  a  <ietachment  of  Russian  artillery, 
which  he  admires  exceedingly ;  and  of  this  we  can  have  no 
doubt;— but  we  greatly  doubt  if  he  expressed  his  admiration  in 
inch  terms  as  he  is  here  made  to  do.  *^  It  is  thus  that  the  thun* 
ders  of  war  shovld  be  borne;  the  appearance  of  your  artillery 
expkanB  to  me  its  superiority  in  the  last  campaigns :"  An  ob- 
servatioo,  by  the  way,  somewhat  unlucky,  and  leading  one  to 
suspect  that  it  is  not  Moreau's ;— for  though  Mr.  Suinine  is  too 
good  a  Russian  to  know  that  the  battles  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen 
were  gained  by  the  French,  and  chiefly  by  artillery,  we  guess 
General  Moreau  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  fact.  Flat« 
tery  is  not  quite  so  easy  a  trade  as  is  sometime!  supposed ;  they 
who  practise  it  ought,  according  to  the  tenor  of  an  ancient  adage, 
to  have  good  memories. 

At  length  the  general  arrives  at  Prague,  then  the  headqaarters 
of  the  allies;  and  his  reception  by  their  majesties  is  kind  and 
friendly  in  the  highest  degree.  The  Emperor  Alexander  appears 
to  have  demeaned  himself  with  the  plain  and  simple  frankness 
which  so  eminently  distinguishes  him ;  he  came  to  bis  lodgings 
between  eight  and  nine  in  the  morning,  before  Moreau  could  get 
oat  to  call  upon  his  majesty,  and  remained  two  hours  in  conversa- 
tion with  him.  The  effects  of  imperial  condescension  are  certain- 
ly very  considerable,  and  often  work  strange  emotions  in  the 
greatest  minds.  It  would  argue,  therefore,  too  much  presump- 
tion, wholly  to  disbelieve  that  even  Moreau  should  have  been  so 
ouch  affected  as  Mir  author  describes  him.  But  we  venture  to 
doubt  his  having  given  vent  to  his  feelings  in  (be  terms  lent  him 
hj  Om  loyal  Slissian.  "  He  came  to  me,"  says  M.  Suinine, 
"  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  with  a  faltering  voice  exclaimed. 
Ah  !  moB  clier  S....  4\uel  homme  que  I'empereur  f  d^s  ce  mo- 
ment j'ai  contract^  {'obligation  de  sacrifier  ma  vie  pour  lui.  U 
n^t  peraoane  qui  ne  se  fasse  tuer  pour  le  servir.  Que  tons  les 
rapports  flatteurs  que  j'avais  entendus  snr  son  compte,  que  toutes 
ks  idiee  avantageuses  que  je  m'etab  foites  de  lui,  sont  au^dessous' 
de  cet  ange  de  boot£ !" 

From  the  emperor  we  are  taken  to  ^'  their  imperial  h^hnesses 
the  Qfrand  Duchesses  of  Weimar  and  Oldenburgb,  whose  talents, 
ii&rmatieB  aad  mannera  eochanted  the  general.''    He  then  saw 
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the  generals  and  ministers.     The  day  after  be  was  presented  to- 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  very  politely  '^  returned  him  thank* 
for  the  moderation  and  gentleness  which  he  had  on  all  occa« 
sions  shown  in  his  campaigns  on  the  Rhine,  adding,  that  his  per- 
sonal character  had  greatly  contributed  to  diminish  the  evils  of 
war."     Afterwards  the  Emperor  of  Russia  brought  the  King  of 
Pr  iHsia,  and  preserUed  him  to  MoreaUy  in  these  words :   <^  6en^ 
rat  Moreau,  S.  M.  le  Roi  de  Prusse."     All  this  kindness  we  con-> 
sider  as  the  height  of  wisdom  and  goodness  on  the  part  of  such 
personages;  for  undoubtedly  it  is  much   more  rare  to  find  sove- 
reigns laying  aside  their  rank  and  dignity,  and  treating  a  truly  great 
mail  as  their  superior,  than  to  see  them  taking  strong  cities,  and 
perfoiining  the  other  feats  of  what  is  usually  called  greatness. 
This  conduct  does   not  seem  to  have  been  thrown  away  upoa 
Moreau  ;  but  M.  Suinine  must  always  give  us  his  words.    Thus, 
he  says,  that  hearing  one  of  the  generals  call  the  Emperor  AleK-- 
ander  "  the  best  of  princes,''  he  replied,  eagerly,  "  ConMaent, 
Monsieur?  Dites  le  meilleur  des  hommesl''     He  also  said,  that 
in  speaking  of  military  matters,  the   emperor's  ^*  observations 
were  so  just,  and  his  commentaries  so  profound,"  that  ^  he  could 
fancy  himsetf  conversing  with  the   most  experienced  general.'' 
And,  after  more  praises,  he  added,  that  *'  the  only  fault  which  his 
majesty  had  to  diminish  all  these  perfections,  was  an  excess  of 
modesty."     ''  II  professait  aussi  la  plu^  haute  admiration  pour 
la  grande  Duchesse   d'Oldenbourg.     C'est,  disait^il,  la  Grande 
Catherine  elle-meme,"  &c.     One  feels  somewhat  anxious  under 
this  complirnent,  touching  the  state  of  health  of  his  Serene  High- 
ness the  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburgh.     The  two  grand  ducbesees 
express  the   utmost  curiosity  to  learn  from  our  author,  ^  juaques 
dans  ses  moindres  details  sa  maniere  de  vivre  au  nouveau  monde." 
From   Prague  the  general   proceeded  with   the  emperor  to 
Dresden,   where   the  fatal  event    happened    which  even   those 
who  are  compelled   to  lament  his  joining   the   enemies  of  bis 
country,  cannot  fail   to   deplore.      The  eternal  flattery  of  the 
author  even  follows  him  here*     He  makes  Moreau's  first  words, 
on  being  wounded,  to  be,  <<  Je  suis  perdu,  mais  il  est  si  doux 
de  mourir  pour  une  si  belle  cause,  et  sous  les  yeux  d'un  ausai 
grand  prince."     However,  he  describes  very  well  the  afflictioD 
produced  all  over  the  armies  by  this  catastrophe ;  the  tears  iBoisI* 
ening  cheeks  furrowed  with  scars,  and  the  sinking  of  the  most 
courageous  minds  under  so  severe  a  shock.     It  is  quite  super- 
fluous  to  add,  that  nothing  could  exceed    the  calmness   with 
which  the  general  bore  the  amputation  of  both  legs,  and  the  ope-  • 
ration,  if  possible,  yet  more  dreadful,  of  being  carried  for  many 
leagues  of  the  most  frightful  mountain  roads,  in  the  worst  weather^ 
and  with  a  retreating  army.    Indeed,  the  slender  hopes  eatertained 
of  his  recovery,  rested  wholly  on  his  inunovable  constancy  of 
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mmiy  and  the  excellent  habit  of  body,  derived  in  all  probability 
from  oatore,  but  maintained  or  improved  bj  that  habitual  tem- 
perance which  virtuous  and  contemplative  men  delight  in,  as  soon 
as  the  first  heats  of  youth  have  boiled  over. 

Even  on  this  dreadful  journey  M.  Suinine  will  not  leave  the 
dying  warrior  alone;  he  must  make  bim  say,  when  he  heard  the 
aews  of  Ostcrraann's  victory,  **  qu'on  devait  aUrendre  les  plus 
grandea  choses  des  meilleures  troupes  du  monde.''    But  this  is  not 
the  only  plague  which  he  was  destined  to  endure ;  a  very  singu* 
hr  trait  follows.     He  had,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  attend- 
ants, insisted   on  writing  the  letter  to  Madame  Moreau,  so  much 
celebrated  ;  and  being  exhausted  by  the  eiFort,  they  all  kept  away 
from  him  that  be  might  not  t>e  induced  to  talk  in  a  crisis  so  infi- 
nitely hazardous*     "  We  were  desirous,''  says  M.  Suinine,  very 
naturally,  **  of  excluding  every  person  from  his  chamt>er ;  never- 
theless  we   could  not  refuse  his  royal  highness   the    Duke  of 
Cumberland,  whp  remained  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  him." 
We  really  t>elieve  this  intrusion  of  prmcely  importunity  is  unex- 
ampled; and  can  by  no  means  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  the 
circufflstance  has  been  accurately  reported  by  this  Russian  blun- 
derer.    We  have  seen  how  those  truly  magnanimous  princes,  the 
allied  chiefs,  treated  the  great  man-?-assuming  no  superiority  from 
their  exalted  rank,  but  rather  paying  their  court  to  Moreau;  and 
thai,  we  are  told,  comes  a  person,  utterly  without  importance, 
only  known  as  a  man  of  high  rank ; — and  presuming  on  this  rank, 
(of  which  let  us  hope  he  means  one  day  to  be  the  ornament,} 
thmstB  himself  into  the  general's  sick  chamber,  at  a  moment  when 
hiB  attendants  deem  his  life  to  depend  on   perfect  quiet!  It  is 
impoBsible  to  speak  temperately  on  such  an  exhibition ; — as  En- 
glishmen, it  b  impossible  not  to  feel  the  difference  in  the  demean- 
our of  the  princes.     But  what  passed,  according  to  this  suspicious 
narrative  ?  truly  a  strange  colloquy.  The  duke,who  uowjor  the  first 
time  saw  him,  said, ''  he  was  very  happy  to  make  bis  acquaintance; 
bnt  that  his  happiness  would  have  been  still  greater  if  he  had  made 
it  on  the  field  of  battle P'     Then  why  did  he  not?  What  pre# 
vented  his  royal  highness  ?  The  Emperor  of  Russia  was  close  to 
Moreau  when  he  was  shot.     The  other  sovereigns  of  all  ranks 
had  been  on  the  same  field  of  carnage.     Not  one  of  them  had 
deemed  it  benealh  his  dignity  to  share  in  the  uttermost  dangers 
of  the  campaign.     Where  was  the  English  prince  the  while? 
DU  be  not  deign  to  show  himself  on  this  scene   of  blood  and 
of  honour  ?  Possibly  he  was  otherwise  engaged — employed   in 
tome   mission  of  importance ;  for  he  certainly  had  no  military 
•  frmctions.     But  we  had  ambassadors  too,  of  all  ranks,  in  those 
great  fights^-the  glories  of  which  Seemed  so  tempting,  that  no 
ene  conid  resist  joining  in  the  fniy,  or  content  him  with  a  dii^tant 
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Tiew  ?  Hftd  we  not  the  gallant  Stewart  wounded  in  that  very 
field?  Was  not  Lord  Cathcart  constantly  present,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  fire  ?  Was  Sir  Robert  Wilson  ever  to  seek  where  Ihe 
work  of  death  was  doing?  But  if  either  his  occupations  or  his 
exalted  station  prevented  him  from  being  on  the  field  of  battle  with 
the  vulgar  herd,  why  regret  not  having  there  met  Moreau  ?  Above 
dl,  why  start  up  all  of  a  sudden,  never  having  before  been  heard  of, 
and  force  his  way  irtto  the  great  man's  sick  chamber  **  to  make  his 
acquaintance,"  and  talk  to  him  of  fields  of  battle  ?  The  whole 
story,  we  repeat,  is  incredible;  though  the  sequel  is  imagined 
with  a  sufficient  tur  of  probability.  The  general,  apparently,  not 
aware  of  the  extreme  dignity  of  the  personage  from  whom  he  was 
fated  to  receive  this  visit,  said,  <*  that  it  was  very  probatrfe  they 
might  meet  in  the  field  in  six  weeks."  The  narrator  exclaims 
that  he  was  the  only  person  who  had  any  such  idea,  because 
others  then  gave  him  over:  but  he  does  not  appear  to  doubt  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prediction  had  he  lived,  nor  to  question  the  readn 
ness  of  the  duke  to  stoop  to  the  low  amusement  of  lounging  or 
poking  about  among  bullets  and  bayonets.  This  extreme  reserve, 
and  withdrawing  loftiness  of  his  royal  highness,  which  appear 
never  for  a  moment  to  have  bent  to  the  plebeian  occupations  of 
war,  that  engrossed  the  whole  time  of  the  allied  sovereigns— has 
been  singularly  enough  rewarded  by  an  appobtment,  of  a  military 
-—and  not  of  a  spiritual  nature,  as  had  naturally  been  expected — 
more  especially  when  his  royal  highness,  in  a  contemplative  mood, 
seised  on  the  bishoprick  of  Hildesheim.  The  prince  regent,  in  the 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  majesty,  one  of  the  bravest  of  men, 
has  been  pleased  to  send  to  the  diike  a  field  marshal's  baton ;  being 
the  one  granted  immediately  after  Lord  Wellington's.-— But  to 
return. 

As  the  life  of  Moreau  draws  nearer  a  close,  M.  Suinine  hastentf 
to  crowd  his  narrative  with  stronger  and  stronger  specimens  of 
flattery  towards  his  court.  Not  content  with  making  the  genend 
ekpress,  ^^avecune  chaleur  etonnante" — his  delight  at  Yandamme't 
capture  in  these  words,  '*  II  est  bien  temps  que  ce  monstre  soit 
mis  hors  d'etat  de  faire  du  mal !"  he  adds,  that  an  act  of  rigour  on 
the  part  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantino  gave  him  '^  le  plus  grand 
plaisir."  The  Emperor  Alexander,  it  seems,  had,  by  an  "  excess 
of  kindness,"  allowed  Vandamme  to  retain  his  sword ;  but  this 
was  speedily  redressed  by  the  grand  duke,  who  answered  the 
complaints  of  the  prisoner  at  being  publicly  exposed  to  the  in- 
sults of  the  populace,  by  observing,  that  the  worst  treatment 
wonld  be  generosity  towards  such  a  wretch.  This  anecdote  of 
his  imperial  highness,  it  seems,  gave  Moreau,  then  on  his  death-  - 
bed,  the  utmost  satisfaction.  The  moment  of  his  decease  now 
drew  on  apace ;  he  had  been  seized  with  the  hiccough  and  vomiting. 
During  the  night,  he  was  restless,  though  without  much  pain.     He 
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emwtmdy  kepi  striking  his  watch,  and  calling  his  aid-de*cainp, 
Rapatel,  or  wk  author,  to  write,  under  his  dictation,  *^  a  letter  to 
the  emperor/'  At  length  the  mmning  of  this  awful  night  dawned ; 
— he  felt  that  be  had  not  many  moments  to  live;  when  about 
seven  o'clock,  ^observing  (says  M.  Suinioe)  that  I  was  alon^ 
with  him,  be  made  me  take  the  pen,  and  dictated  the  foUowui^ 

lines.'^ Now,  it  is  singular,  that  just  at  this  critical  moment,  thf 

faithftil  Rapatel,  and  ail  others  except  the  author,  were  removed. 
ftit  it  must  t>e  confessed  that  he  makes  the  best  use  of  the  op* 
portawty ;  for  he  writes — **  to  the  dictation  of  MorcaUt''  the  fot 
iowkig  half  sentence :  *^  Sire — Je  descends  au  tombeau  avec  lea 
memes  sentiments  d'admiration,  de  respect  et  de  devouement,  que 
V*.  M.  m'avait  inspire  din  le  premier  moment  de  notre  entrevue." 
«  • .  • — *<  He  paused,  (contmues  this  man,)  and  shut  his  eyes*  I 
thought  he  was  meditating  on  what  was  to  follow,  and  kept  my 
pen  ready  to  folio  w-— but  he  was  no  more/'  We  only  marvel  that 
Ae  Orand  Duke  Constantine  wasnot  hooked  m by  the  same  rneam 
into  die  compliment ;— 'We  verily  believe  that  so  gross  an  outrage 
to  a  great  man's  memory  never  was  committed  a»  this  flatterer 
here  offers  to  Oenbral  Moreau.  Does  the  reader  desire  to  set 
how  he  reflects  on  his  handiwork  ?  ^*  Ainsi  finit  ce  heros,  ea 
consacrant  sa  demi^re  action  et  sa  demiire  pensfie  au  souveraia 
qu'ii  regardait  avec  raison  comme  le  principal  r^parateur  des  mauj( 
oe  PEimpe,  comme  celui  d  qui  la  France  devrait  un  jour  la  chute 
de  SOD  tyran  et  le  retablissement  de  son  bonheur  sur  les  bases 
justes  et  solides  de  la  I6gitimit£.  Ce  fut  I'observation  que  je  fis  i^ 
man  souverain  quand  je  iui  annonfai  cette  triste  nouvelle.^ 

Next  follows  the  letter  of  the  emperor  to  Madame  Moreau, 
which  has  been  so  generally  read,  and  deservedly  so  much  ad* 
mired,  for  the  simple  and  touching  expression  of  bis  feelings  con- 
veyed in  it*  Our  author,  as  usual,  does  his  utmost  to  destrdy 
iti  eflfect  by  extravagant  praises ;  calling  it— ^  the  noblest  bfr- 
guge  ever  empfoyed  by  greatness,  and  the  softest  consolationt 
•vdr  used  by  pity ;''— affirmmg,  that  all  we  shaH  evei*  see  written 
en  Moreau  will  never  do  his  memory  so  much  honour  as  these 
**  innBoHal  lines ;'' — and  that  they  have  <<  restored  the  a£9icted 
widow  to  exi8t«M:e,  and  recalled  her  from  the  gates  of  death,  and 
prevented  her  from  sinking  under  the  most  poignant  grief  of  wfaicb 
the  human  heart  is  susceptible/'  Among  the  general's  papers, 
were  found  part  of  an  intended  proclami^on  to  ihd  French ;  from 
which,  and  from  other  circumstances,  M.  Sainine  positively  con* 
tradids  the  one  pidi>lished  in  the  newspapers  under  bis  name,  audi 
fawwn  to  be  a. mere  fobrication.*     He  also  mentions  a  journal  oC 

*  The  ttoiT  of  his  taking  the  rtok  of  mtijiOT  general  in  the  Rninan  ierTke»  unit 
ihiQrdly  tiibnetHed  hj  the  same  inTenton.  M.  SuhJne  ^t«tM  pa«tiTe^»  that  he 
Pifwed  e? crjr  o0er  of  this  MTt  whiah  was  aiade  to  him. 
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the  operatioDB  of  the  campaign,  which  the  general  had  begun  : — 
But  the  author  adds,  what  we  shall  believe  when  we  see  it  so 
written  under  Oeneral  Moreau's  hand^  that  he  was  keeping  it  to 
send  to  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh-  In  short,  every  thing  in 
this  narrative  is  daubed  over  with  a  flattery,  so  nauseous,  because 
mixed  up  with,  and  attached  to,  most  interesting  facts,  that  we 
have  rarely  seen  a  performance  relating  to  the  life  of  a  great  man, 
more  calculated  to  oflfend  all  readers  of  right  feelings. 

The  work  closes  with  a  biographical  notice  of  Moreau,  which 
is  below  criticism,  and  apparently  introduced  only  to  swell  the 
volume.  The  only  part  which  has  any  interest,  is  the  account  of 
the  conspiracy  which  led  to  Moreau's  exile  ;  and  if  this  is  at  all 
correct,  it  distinctly  admits  the  general  to  have  been  engaged  in 
Pichegru's  plot,  and  in  the  scheme  of  Georges.  The  author  at* 
tempts,  indeed,  but  very  feebly  and  unsatisfactorily,  to  show  that 
Moreau  did  not  come  into  these  designs,  until  after  Pichegru's  ar- 
rival at  Paris ;  but  he  descrit>es  him  as  a  coadjutor,  and  ready  to 
come  forward  as  soon  as  Georges  should  have  succeeded  in  the 
first  step  of  the  conspiracy,  which  was  to  attack  "  Bonaparte  on 
his  way  to  St.  Cloud,  and  carry  him  off  by  main  force."  We  are 
quite  confident  that  this  b  incorrect ; — such  a  project  bears  far  too 
near  a  resemblance  to  assassination,  (in  which  most  probably  it 
would  have  ended,)  to  make  it  credible  that  so  good  a  man  aa 
Moreau  would  engage  in  it.  Of  this  consideration,  however,  our 
author,  accustomed  to  the  details  of  Russian  history,  is,  perhaps, 
wholly  unaware.  He  adds,  that  the  general's  plan  was  by  degrees 
to  prepare  the  way  for  restoring  the  Bourbons*— and  how  ?  By 
first  restoring  the  power  of  the  republican  party !  This  is  really 
too  tiresome  to  dwell  upon. 

Before  concluding  the  present  article,  we  must  remark,  that, 
high  as  the  veneration  may  be  in  which  all  good  men  hold  the 
memory  of  its  illustrious  subject,  there  can  be  only  one  opinion 
among  those  who  allow  themselves  to  reason  upon  the  last  and 
fatal  act  of  his  life.  He  ought  not  to  have  borne  arms  against  his 
country.  This  is  an  inflexible  rule ;  and  he  who  can  admit  ex* 
ceptions  to  it,  must  be  prepared  likewise  to  defend  assassination. 
But  it  was  against  Bonaparte,  and  to  free  the  French  from  his  yoke, 
that  Moreau  joined  the  enemy.  How  could  he  answer  for  the  in- 
tentions of  th6  allies  ?  In  truth,  short  as  the  time  is  which  has 
elapsed  since  his  death,  we  have  seen  proof  that  no  such  scheme 
is  entertained  by  them.  They  have,  in  the  moment  of  victory, 
recognised  the  tyrant  of  France,  and  offered  him  a  larger  empire 
over  Frenchmen  than  the  Bourbon  kings  enjoyed.  For  wlH>Riy 
and  for  what  was  Moreau,  then,  fighting?  For  Russians  and 
Germans  seeking  the  liberation  of  their  own  countries,  and  justly 
seekmg  it — but  their  liberation  from  a  French  yoke ;  and  this  was 
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not  an  object  of  enmitj  to  any  Frenchman.  They  never  have 
pretended  to  desire  any  French  object — ^to  have  any  purpose  in 
view  which  a  Frenchman  could  justly  abet  them  in  attaining.  We 
cannot  understand  what  new  light  some  people  have  suddenly  re- 
ceived on  the  score  of  universal  philanthropy.  Those  who  were 
wont  to  rail  at  all  such  chimeras,  now  praise  Moreau  for  fighting 
the  battles  of  Europe  against  France.  What  would  they  say  of 
an  Englishman,  who,  from  some  personal  or  party  quarrel  with 
the  ruling  powers,  should  be  found  in  arms  for  the  liberty  of  the 
seas  ?  They  would  (and  we  think  very  properly)  speak  to  him 
through  the  medium  of  certain  jurors  for  our  lord  the  king. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  resistance,  or  to  dis- 
pute the  existence  of  a  crisis  in  France  which  gives  every  friend 
of  liberty  a  right  to  raise  his  arm  against  the  govemmetit.  The 
propriety  of  calling  in  foreign  assistance  in  such  circumstances, 
opens  a  much  nicer  question ;  but  it  does  not  arise  in  the  present 
cas^— for  all  must  agree  that  such  aid  is  only  to  be  subsidiary,  and 
to  back  the  efforts  of  the  people  against  their  oppressors.  The 
aUies,  when  Moreau  joined  them,  were  engaged  in  liberating  Ger- 
many— and  no  movements  in  France  were  within  their  contempla- 
tion. Moreau,  then,  cooperated  with  them  in  mowing  down  the 
ranks  of  his  oWn  countrymen,  because  Bonaparte  commanded 
them.  Which  of  the  patriots  of  the  seventeenth  century  ever 
thought  himself  justified  by  Cromwell's  breach  of  all  faith  with 
them,  in  joining  the  Dutch  or  Spanish  forces  against  that  usurper  ? 
Indeed  the  matter  will  not  bear  inquiry ;  and  the  discussion  might 
have  been  spared  altogether,  if  the  injudicious  praises  of  those, 
who  never  before  his  quarrel  with  Bonaparte  saw  any  merit  in  him, 
did  not  impose  upon  us  the  necessity  of  exposing  doctrines — 
shall  we  call  them? — which  strike  at  the  root  of  all  the  principles 
of  patriotism. 

It  is  with  the  most  unfeigned  reluctance  and  sorrow  that  we  feel 
ourselves  thus  compelled  to  censure  the  last  public  acts  of  such 
a  man  as  Moreau— not  only  because  he  has  already  expiated  his 
errors  by  a  death  of  glory,  but  because  his  private  character  ap- 
pears to  us  to  have  been  more  pure  and  gentle,  and  his  public 
principles,  on  the  whole,  more  sound  and  disinterested,  than  those 
of  any  other  individual  whom  the  eventful  days  of  the  French 
revolution  have  brought  into  notoriety.  But  the  principle  we  have 
just  stated  is  too  clear  and  too  important — especially  in  jiuch  a 
crisis  as  now  impends  over  the  world— »to  let  us  permit  any  sha- 
dow of  doubt  to  be  thrown  upon  it,  from  respect  or  from  pity  for 
the  fate  even  of  such  a  man.  It  is  singular,  indeed,  that  but  a 
a  few  months  have  elapsed  since  we  would  have  quoted  Moreau 
himself  as  the  greatest  practical  authority  for  the  principles  for 
which  wc  are  now  contending ;  since  we  have  occasion  to  know. 
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tfial,  vp  io  the  period  of  Iub  last  embarkatioB  for  Earop«,  it  was  tiit 
decicted  opioion  of  that  great  nan,  that  no  circumstiLnces  could 
justify  an  individual  in  taking  up  arms  against  his  country,  but  tho 
cooperation  of  a  great  part  of  its  natives ;  and  that  it  was  his  pro* 
fesaed  determinatioiii  up  to  the  hour  of  his  departure  from  Ame-* 
rica,  never  to  fight  against  Bonaparte  but  at  the  head  of  a  French 
armjf«— -which  be  firmly  believed  that  the  authority  of  his  name 
would  very  soon  enable  him  to  collect,  partly  from  the  emigrant* 
and  prisoners  that  would  be  disposed  to  join  him,  but  chiefly  in 
eonsequence  of  the  large  defections  which  he  reckoned  upon  froon 
the  forces  of  the  tyrant. 

By  what  circumstance  he  was  afterwards  led  to  abandon  this 
Mble  and  worthy  resolution-— or  rather,  as  is  more  probable,  t^ 
conceive  that  it  might  be  substaptiaUy  reconciled  with  the  part 
which  be  actually  adopted,  we  have  no>means  of  learning  ;  and 
should  look  in  vain  to  such  a  writer  as  M.  Suinine  for  mformation* 
It  is  probable  that  he  may  have  thou^t  his  own  active  example 
necessary  to  decide  the  conduct  of  those  whom  he  still  expected 
to  flock  to  his  standard ;  and  that  it  bei^ame  him  to  hazard  even  his 
consistency  and  reputation,  in  makii^  an  experiment,  on  the  issue 
of  which  so  much  depended.  Of  such  a  man  we  are  willing,  not 
only  to  judge  favourably»  hut  to  presume  highly  ;  and  had  he  lived 
to  command  in  a  vidorious  field,  we  make  little  doubt  that  he 
would  have  been  joined  by  multitudes  of  those  very  men  who  ar^ 
now  fighting  under  the  banners  of  Bonaparte;  and,  finally  march- 
ing  at  the  head  of  his  countrymen  to  the  liberation  of  his  co|antry«. 
might  have  set  at  defiance  the  imputations  to  which  the  early  part 
of  bis  career  had  subjected  him*  Unfortunately  for  him-— and 
for  the  world-*— that  part  was  all  that  he  was  permitted  to  perfom; 
and  a  death,  which  postponed  the  deliverance  of  Europe^  haa  ne* 
cessarijy  left  a  shade  on  his  fSune. 


Obaervalions  made  on  a  tour  from  Hamburgh^  through  Berlmt 
CrorlUZf  and  BreslaUy  to  SUberberg :  and  thence  to  Ctotttnburg^ 
By  Robert  Semple^  author  of  T\vo  Joumq/s  in  ^pain^  ^c. 
12mo.  pp.  270. 

[Froa  Uie  Eolectio  Review.] 

Mr.  Semplb  travelled  during  the  momentous  events  of 
last  year's  campaign,  and  among  the  very  scenes  where  those 
events  were  taking  plape— sometimes  a  day  before  one  or  other 
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«f  016  uniies,  loiBetiiiies  a  daj  befahtdy  sometimti  tt  hatA- 
qosrters:  he  had  opportnnitiet  of  observing  the  Cossack  soldiers, 
and  the  Eimperor  Ale^cander^  fkToiirite  body  of  guards :  he  saw 
the  crown  prince  and  General  Moreau,  and  witnessed  the  meeting 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia.  All  this 
^ves  a  kind  of  interest  to  his  little  book,  which,  in  an  idle  hour, 
one  is  cmitent  to  accept,  in  lieu  of  information.  Besides  this,  Mr. 
S.  met  with  a  very  odd  sort  of  adventure  in  his  peregrinations, 
which,  however  disagreeable  to  himself,  certainly  gives  a  little  lifia 
to  bis  book.  At  Berlin  it  was  perfectly  weU  known  that  Dresden, 
whither  our  traveller  was  going,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 
The  government,  however,  (we  are  merely  ^ving  Mr.  S^  account 
of  the  matter,)  did  not  choose  to  let  this  fact  be  generally  known, 
and  when  Mr.  S.  applied  for  a  passport  thither,  it  was  readily 
Bade  oat,  and  he  was  suflfered  to  proceed  without  any  intimatioa 
of  the  danger  he  was  running.  It  was  not  tiH  he  arrived  at  Luckan, 
thai  he  became  acquainted  with  the  state  of  affairs,  and  the  ne* 
cessity  of  changing  his  route.  He  took  the  road  for  Calau,  ii^ 
tendmg  to  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  Lord  Catbcart,  to 
whom  he  had  a  letter  of  recommendation ;  but  at  Hoyerswerda, 
being  under  great  apprehensions  of  fallmg  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  he  took  the  precaution  of  destroying  this  letter,  which, 
**  in  case  of  being  taken,'*  he  did  not  think  likely  to  be  of  nucb 
service  to  him.  On  this  unfortunate  piece  of  policy  we  leave  our 
leaders  to  make  their  own  observations.  The  consequence  of  it 
was,  that  when  he  presented  himself  before  hit  lordship,  he  was 
told  that  <^  his  passports  contained  no  proof  of  his  being  a  British 
SQbject,  and  that  he  was  avowedly  bom  in  America."  In  fine, 
Mr.  Semple  was  regarded  as  a  spy,  and  sent  off,  with  one  or  two 
other  prisoners  of  state,  to  tfie  fortress  of  Silberberg,  in  which 
melancholy  confinement  he  remained  for  eleven  weeks.  In  his 
way  thither,  he  was  mobbed  and  execrated  m  almost  every  town 
they  passed,  and  once  or  twice  in  no  small  danger  of  being  stoned. 
'*  Behold  that  rascal,  bow  bold  he  looks  I  What  i  does  he  call  him- 
self an  Englishman  ?  Ah  !  a  good  torturing  wSl  soon  make  him  con- 
fess the  truth."  At  Silberberg,  he  was  confined  in  the  same  dw^ 
geon  with  a  Frenchnan  who  bad  been  his  companion  on  the  road, 
and  afterwards  with  another,  who  formed  rather  a  airious  additioa 
tp  the  party. 

^  9n  the  fourth  day,  we  were  removed  from  the  upper  part  of  the . 
fortress  to  a  caiematte  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  in  the  face  of  the 
counterscarp.  We  had  complamed  of  our  first  lodging,  but  this  was 
smaller,  and  still  more  damp  and  gloomy.  The  waUs  were  ten  or 
twelve  feet  in  thickoess,  so  that  the  light  came  to  us  through  the 
crcbes  of  the  windows,  like  comiog  t^on^h  a  kmg  pasiagt.    We 
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were  met  at  the  entrance  by  a  strange  figure,  dre^tecd  in  a  flannel  night- 
gown,  and  who,  we  were  told,  was  to  be  our  fellow  prisoner.  "  Mr. 
Professor,"  said  our  guard,  "  we  have  here  brought  company  for  you.** 
At  hearing  the  title  of  professor,  1  examined  our  new  comrade  more 
closely.  1  beheld  a  man  of  about  sixty  years  of  age,  rather  stout  and 
tall,  with  a  countenance  not  particularly  interesting,  and  a  bald  head. 
Under  his  dirty  flannel  wrapper  appeared  a  black  waigtcoat,  and  he 
shuflled  along  in  a  pair  of  slippers.  In  such  a  dress,  and  such  a  situa> 
tion,  who  would  have  expected  to  see  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Bo- 
naparte ?  I  learnt  that  he  was  the  Ahb€  Henri,  Curate  and  Professor 
of  Jena,  a  Frencliman  by  birth,  though  long  established  in  Germany, 
known  as  the  author  of  several  works,  and  as  having  lately  published 
a  history  of  the  French  language. 

"  After  the  battle  of  Jena,  his  offii^e  of  curate  gave  him  frequent 
opportunities  of  being  with  Bonaparte,  which  he  did  not  fail  to  Im* 
prove ;  and  by  a  little  dexterous  flattery  he  acquired  from  him  the  en- 
dowment of  a  considerable  establishment :  *^  Sire,"  said  he  to  him, 
*'  former  chiefs  have  frequentlj  founded  large  chur(jhes  for  trifling 
successes;  do  you  now  found  a  small  temple  for  a  great  victory." 
The  idea  pleased;  and  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Fictoire  was 
reared  in  consequence.  This  might  be  flattering  to  the  professor, 
but  it  was  no  doubt  a  very  galling  remembrance  to  the  Prussians ;  and, 
having  heard  the  account,  I  was  not  at  all  surprised,  in  these  troubled 
times,  to  meet  the  honest  gentleman  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  of 
Silberberg. 

"  After  the  first  novelty  of  fresh  society  had  gone  by,  I  began  to 
reflect  that  the  placing  me  thus  in  company  with  two  men  of  a  nation 
so  determinedly  hostile  to  England,  was  a  very  unfavourable  symp- 
tom, and  that,  after  commencing  with  such  an  act  of  cruel  injustice, 
it  was  probable  that  the  duration  and  nature  of  my  confinement  would 
be  proportionable  to  it.  I  knew  nothing  of  what  was  going  on,  and 
was  very  doubtful  whether  my  letters  from  Gorlitz  had  been  forwarded 
to  England.  We  were  like  men  cut  off"  from  the  world.  Sometimes^ 
in  the  silence  of  the  night,  we  thought  we  heard  the  firing  of  cannon  at 
a  great  distance,  but  as  it  generally  ceased  with  the  dawn  of  day,  we 
knew  not  what  to  think  of  it." 

But  we  are  anticipating  matters.  We  should,  in  the  regular 
course  of  things,  have  informed  our  readers,  that  on  the  17th  of 
April,  1813,  Mr.  Semple  embarked  at  Harwich  for  Heligoland,  in 
which  island  he  was  detained  by  easterly  winds  for  eight  days, 
and,  consequently,  had  a  little  more  time  for  observation  than  he 
generally  allowed  himself  on  his  journey. 

^  A  glance  at  the  composition  of  this  Island  is  sufficient  to  lead  us 
to  expect  its  rapid  decay,  a  truth  which  every  circuit  of  it  tends  to 
impress  still  more  strongly  on  our  minds.  Off  the  southeast  end,  at 
a  small  distance,  lies  a  low  ridge  called  Sandy  Island,  which  with  some 
ledges  of  rocks  forms  the  only  shelter  for  vessels  lying  here.     There 
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ue  old  meu  sUli  living,  who  remember  when,  at  low  water,  it  was  pos- 
ab]e  to  wade  over  to  the  island,  which  is  now  oo  louger  so;  and  the 
traditioo  is  carefully  preserved  among  the  inhabitants,  that  Heligoland 
once  contained  seven  parish  churches.  On  everj  side  sharp  rocks 
extend  to  a  considerable  distance,  the  remaining  bases  of  once  mightj 
cUfis.  Stop  but  for  a  few  minutes,  and  you  hear  the  noise  of  small 
portions  crumbling  down  near  you,  and  proving  that  in  some  part  or 
other  the  decomposition  is  incessantly  and  perceptibly  going  on.  Here 
tod  there  you  behold  large  masses,  which,  although  precipitated  re- 
cently, are  already  beginning  to  be  smoothed  by  the  waves,  and  assi- 
milated to  the  general  nature  of  the  beach.'  Others,  at  a  great  height, 
are  marked  out  by  chasms  for  their  fail,  and  you  wonder  to  see  them 
80  long  suspended.  Ii6r  are  these  observations  to  be  made  altogether 
without  danger.  In  one  of  my  circuits  a  mass  of  many  tons  fell  not 
far  behind  me,  and  overspread  with  ruins  all  the  beach  between  the 
foot  of  tlie  cMb  and  the  sea.''    F.  7—0. 

^  We  do  not,  however,  by  any  means  intetid  to  follow  the  route 
of  Mr.  Semple :  suffice  it  to  extract  a  few  passages  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  our  readers.  The  passion  of  the  Germans  for  music, 
which  we  lately  had  occasion  to  remark  upon,  we  find  sereral 
times  confirmed  in  the  course  of  this  narrative. 

^  As  Heligoland  diminished  to  our  view,  our  boatmen,  animated  by 
the  prospect  of  a  speedy  passage,  began  to  sing  charming  little  German 
airs,  in  parts,  with  a  propriety  and  sofbess  that  surprised  me.  This 
taste  for  music,  in  a  race  of  men  where  it  was  so  little  to  be  expected, 
appeared  to  me  already  a  national  characteristic ;  and  I  could  not  but 
reflect,  that  in  all  the  shipping  of  Great  Britain  it  would  not»  perhaps^ 
be  possible  to  find  a  captain  and  his  mate,  capable  of  thus  joining  even 
in  a  national  song.    P.  21,  22. 

"  We  arrived  at  Ritzebuttel,  where  the  cheerful  sound  of  music 
convinced  us  that  all  were  not  asleep.  In  the  common  room  of  an 
ino,  and  amidst  the  smoke  of  tobacco,  four  men  of  poor  appearance 
formed  a  concert  with  the  harp,  violin,  flute,  and  voice.''    P.  23. 

**  Whilst  we  stopped,  (at  Zullichau,)  a  chmr  of  boys  collected  before 
oar  door,  and  forming  a  circle  with  a  director  in  the  middle,  armed 
with  a  roil  of  paper,  they  sung  several  beautiful  German  airs  in  parts. 
These  choirs  are  regular  establishments  in  many  parts  of  Germany, 
particularly  in  Berlin.  The  boys  are  firequently  taken  from  those 
who  are  in  the  colleges,  and  are  well  instructttl  in  music  at  the  expense 
of  the  individuals  who  delight  in  forming  these  kind  of  musical  socie- 
ties. On  particular  days  they  assemble  and  sing  before  the  doors  of 
their  benefactors ;  and  the  public  and  the  passing  stranger  have  the  be« 
neiit  of  these  institution^•''    P.  200. 
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Mr.  a  freqvefidy  fdl  b  widi  bodUes  of  CoMtcks,  and  other 
Ruraan  (roofM ;  but  we  loMm  act  that  he  hat  coiuaiBnicated  ^ffljr 
thing  very  novd  with  respect  to  them* 

«  The  true  Cossack  appeared  lo  me  distioguisi^  by  liukeyes,  ob- 
Bquely  placed,  and  a  couuteDSiice  couvey kig  Uie  idea  of  being  cootractp 
•d  by  extreoie  coM,  and  the  constant  daz^Ung  of  snow.  Among  the 
rest  were  mixed  a  few  Cahmtcks.  Their  high  cheek  bones,  small  ob- 
lique eyes,  and  general  features,  strongly  recalled  to  imud  my  early 
friends,  the  Hottentou;  but  on  a  gigaoUe  sca)e,  they  being  in  general 
the  tallest  and  stoutest  men  of  the  party.  Sooie  wore  a  dress  of  sheep 
akin,  others  over  that  the  jackets  of  French  soldiers,  espeetally  such 
as  were  distinguished  by  any  finery.  Among  their  arms  and  accoutre^ 
ments  were  Turkish,  Russian,  and  French  pistols,  many  French 
sabres,  and  some  saddles.  Before  dining,  most  of  them  took  off  thebr 
caps,  crossed  themselv^,  and  repeated  a  short  prayer.  They  ate 
withoat  voracity,  Imt  asked  eagerly  for  spirits,  under  (he  common 
German  name  of  soaps.  After  eating,  some  played  at  cards,  some 
read  letters,  at  which  I  was  surprised,  same  conversed  in  groups,  and 
others,  stretched  along  the  ground,  placed  their  heads  m  their  com- 
rades' laps,  who  performed,  with  their  fingers,  the  operation  of  combs. 
P.  35,  30. 

**  Among  the  groups  on  bivouac,  I  observed  many  who  had  stripped 
themselves  entirely  naked,  and  were  rubbing  and  stretching  their  bo- 
dies before  the  fires,  with  a  kind  of  savage  delight''    P.  98. 

Mr.  8.  obtained  accounts  of  the  campaign  of  Moscow  from  a 
BoUander)  who  had  served  in  it. 

**  His  regiment  of  hulans  bad  been  constantly  with  the  advanced 
guard  under  Murat,  aofi  out  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  men,  of  whicb- 
it  originally  consisted,  nearly  a  thousand  had  already  fellen,  or  were 
in  the  hospital  before  quitting  Moscow.  For  six  days  before  enteiw 
ing  that  city  he  had  eaten  horse  flesh,  which  was  his  sole  food  for 
rfxty-two  days  on  the  retreat;  and  had  already  paid  a  ducat  for  a  half 
beer-glass  of  common  spirits.  From  the  day  of  crossing  the  Niemen, 
during  the  whole  of  the  march,  not  a  dozen  peasants  were  seen  oo 
either  side  of  the  route.  Every  thing  was  burnt  up,  destroyed  or  re- 
moved. At  the  battle  of  SmoJensko,  the  iBfantry  akMie  were  at  first 
engaged,  the  cavalry  on  both  sides  lining  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
river,  in  separate  squadrons,  for  a  long  distance,  to  prevent  a  surprise 
00  either  flank.  But  b  the  baUle  of  Mojaisk,  or  Borodino,  the  caval* 
17  had  a  lar^e  pait  There  he  had  two  horses  killed  under  him. 
Nothing  can  be  said  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  horrors  of  that 
battle.    The  French  troops,  cootraiy  to  their  usual  custom,  fought 
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in  a  nourafu]  silence.  Cavalry  and  iofantry,  Cossacks  and  artillery* 
«11  weie  oiteed  te^ietlier  iii  the  promlscnotis  carnage.  The  battle 
began  at  four  id  the  namiog,  and  the  last  cannon  shot  was  fired  about 
nine  at  night.    P.  1 67—1 69. 

It  isiniposdble,  bj  any  description,  to  exaggerate  the  horrors  of  the 
Tetreat.  It  was  three  hundred  thousand  meo  put  to  sufTer  all  that  human 
nature  could  endure,  witliout  entire  destruction.  His  horses  all  died, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  walk  in  the  severity  of  the  cold  with  his  faejt 
nearly  1)are.  He  saw  forty  louis  given  for  a  place  in  a  common  cart, 
for  a  distance  of  thir^  miles ;  and  a  geoerri,  after  making  a  baigaiu 
of  that  kind,  being  benumbed  by  the  cold,  was  pushed  out  by  common 
soldiers  who  had  previously  occupied  the  seats,  and  left  to  perish  on 
the  road.    P.  170,  171. 

The  post  wagons  of  Germany  seem  to  afford  a  traveller  very 
Gttle  prospect  of  comfort 

**  The  hour  appointed  was  eleven  o^dock,  but  we  did  not  depart 
fill  two.  I  then,  with  some  astobishment,  mounted  a  long,  narrow, 
C8<fered  cart,  or  wagon,  across  wbich  three  or  four  seats  were  slung, 
aad  the  after^nrt  oif  which  was  stuffed  with  packages.  Six  other 
passengers,  of  whom  two  were  Jews,  took  their  places  at  the  same 
6me.  Those  In  the  hinder  seat  were  in  the  dark,  and  those  in  front 
bad  no  room  to  extend  themselves,  or  with  difficulty  to  change  their 
position.  This,  however,  I  was  told,  being  covered,  was  a  carriage  of 
the  first  class.    P.  43. 

In  five  hours  fhey  had  trayeHed  sixteen  miles.  No  wonder 
Aat  poor  Mr.  S.  should  declare,  in  a  pet,  that  it  is  ^<  hardly  pos- 
sible for  the  ancient  Germans  to  have  used  ruder  vehicles  than 
those  bomriy  seen  in  the  heart  of  civilized  Germany,"  71 ;  espe- 
cially  as  hb  companions  were  none  of  the  most  pleasant;  they 
repeated,  and  praised  ^<  with  enthusiasm,"  Bonaparte^s  proclama- 
fion  to  his  army  at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  and  ex- 
pressed great  surprise  that  our  traveller  should  regard  a  most  briU 
Kaat  sunrise  with  any  kind  of  delight. 

ToL.  IV.  I^jetv  Series.  6 
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Me)noirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Calvin^  with  a  seUc' 
Hon  of  letters  written  by  him  and  other  distinguislied  Mrform^ 
ers  ;  also  not^  and  biographical  sketches  of  some  of  his  ca* 
temporaries.  Compiled  by  the  Rev.  Elijtih  Waterman.  9vq. 
Hartfordy  1813. 

The  life  of  Calvin  is  one  of  the  noblest  subjects  which  can  be 
selected  bj  the  philosophical  historian.  The  loftj,  intrepid,  and 
3sealous  character  of  the  venerable  Reformer  b  full  of  interest  The 
period  in  which  he  lived  was  the  era  of  the  most  important  revo- 
lutions in  religion,  in  politics,  in  manners,  and  in  literatm*e;  ia 
all  of  which  the  agency  of  his  powerful  and  active  mind  was  con? 
spicuous.  He  was  intimatelj  connected  with  manj  of  the  great** 
est  men  which  those  times,  fertile  in  great  men,  had  produced^ 
with  Luther,  with  Melanctfaon  and  Cranmer,'and  especially  wift 
Beza,  second  onlj  to  Calvin  himself  as  a  theologian,  and  the  first 
scholar  of  a  learned  age.  The  writings  pf  Calvin,  above  those  of 
any  modem  author,  have  bad  a  wonderful  effect  in  forming  and  in* 
fluencing,  not  onlj  the  speculative  opinions,  but  abo  the  more  ac* 
live  principles  of  conduct  of  a  very  great  portion  of  the  mdst  en* 
lightened  part  of  the  civilized  world.  **  Two  things  of  principal 
moment  there  are,"  says  the  ablest  opposer  of  his  system  of 
ichurch  government,  the  judicious  Hooker,  *<  which  have  deserved- 
ly procured  him  honour  throughout  the  world;  the  one  his  ex- 
ceeding  pams  m  composing  the  institutions  of  the  christian  reli- 
gion ;  the  other  his  no  less  industrious  travels  for  the  expositioit 
of  holy  scripture  according  to  the  same  institutions.  Of  what 
account  the  master  of  the  sentences  was  m  the  church  of  Rome, 
the  same  and  more  among  the  preachers  of  the  reformed  churches 
Calvin  hath  purchased,  so  that  the  perfectest  divines  were  judged 
they  wluch  were  skilfullest  in  Calvin's  writings ;  his  books  were 
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almost  the  yeiy  canon  to  judge  boA  doctrine  and  discipline  hy. 
French  cburcbesi  both  abroad  and  at  home,  were  all  cast  accord- 
ing to  that  mould  which  Calvin  had  made.  The  church  of  Scot- 
land, in  erecting  the  fabric  of  their  reformation,  took  the  self-same 
pattern,  till  at  lei^th  the  discipline,  which  was  at  first  so  weak, 
b^an  to  challenge  universal  obedience."^  Most  of  his  works, 
however,  though  thej  still  continue  to  produce  their  effect  through 
the  medium  c(  more  popular  modem  writers,  who  have  imbibed 
Jtissfririt,  and  adopted  his  opinions,  are  yet,  at  the  present  daj,  if 
we  except  the  Institutes,  much  more  frequently  quoted  than  read, 
and  are  certamly  little  known  to  the  general  schohr.  These, 
therefore,  should  be  analyzed  fully  and  fairly,  as  well  with  respect 
to  their  literary  merit  and  their  general  character  of  thought  and 
argument,  as  to  their  theological  opinions.  Finally,  the  personal, 
^leological,  and  literary  character  of  Calvin,  should  be  ably  and 
honestly  summed  up ;  a  task  which  would  demand  the  candour  of 
Jortin  or  Watts,  and  all  the  vigour  and  critical  acutenesa  of 
Johnson* 

If  all  these  subjects,  exuberantly  rich  as  they  are,  do  not  af- 
ford sufficient  scope  for  the  bbgrapher,  there  b  still  ample  room 
for  expansion  and  digressbn.  The  influence  of  his  opinions  may 
be  traced ;  the  biographer  may  show  how  the  simple  theology  of 
Calvin  ^  been  worked  up  into  metaphysical  systems  which 
never  entered  his  mind^  or  explained  away  into  what  he  would 
have  shrunk  from  as  heresy.  He  might  point  out,  too,  how  far 
the  spirit  of  the  reformer  of  Geneva  has  pervaded  those  systems 
of  religious  faith  which  nominally  disclaim  all  connexion  with  the 
peculiar  doctrines  which  bear  his  iiame,  and  how  much  his  genius 
has  shed  its  infloence  and  given  its  own  colour  to  the  literature, 
the  manners,  and  even  to  some  of  the  political  institutions  of  the 
present  day.  Here  is  opened  a  field  of  speculation  in  which  the 
excursive  genius  of  Warbinrton,  though  as  eccentric  in  his  course 
i|8  the  orbit  of  a  comet,  might  wanton  in  boundless  digression* 
Here  he  might  have  run  wild  in  paradox,  or  displayed  his  giant 
strei^th  in  grappling  with  the  most  arduous  subjects.  But  War- 
burton  would  probably  have  viewed  the  character  and  opinions  of 

*H«oker^t£e€letiaitPolit.    IMsee. 
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Calvin  with  a  malignant  and  jaundiced  eye,  certainly  without  an^ 
portion  of  that  cordial  admiration  which  would  be  essential  to  ^ve 
interest  and  animation  to  the  narrative.  In  every  intellectual  g»ft 
and  accomplishment,  in  extent  and  variety  of  knowledge,  in  latx>» 
rious  industry  and  minute  accuracy  of  research,  and  above  all,  in- 
that  bold  originality  of  ccmception  which  can  unite  into  one  har- 
monious whole,  the  most  dissonant  materials,  Gibbon,  as  the  biogra*- 
pher  of  Galvin,  would  have  stood  without  a  rival ;  but  his  ge- 
nius  had  no  moral  sympathy  with  that  of  this  illustrious  apostle  of 
the  reformed  faith.  Instead  of  kindling  with  congenial  warmtk 
from  his  inflexible  integrity,  his  high^eated  principle,  and  his  ge-^ 
nerous  yet  tempered  enthusiasm,  he  would  have  continually 
chilled  hit  reader  with  cold-blooded  sarcasm,  and  batf-veiled 
irony.  Of  all  the  scholars  of  the  fast  generation,  Horsley  appears 
to  lis  to  have  been  the  one  best  fitted  for  this  undertaking.  But 
even  Horsley,  b  America,  could  scarcely  do  justice  to  the  task.^ 
There  must  doubtless  exist  in  many  neglected  historical  and  po- 
lemical writers  of  the  continent,  a  considerable  body  oi  curioua- 
matter  relating  to  the  history  of  Calvin^s  life ;  most  of  these  are 
inaccessible  to  a  compiler  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  As  rich  m 
many  c€  out  public  and  private  librturies  are  in  trorks'bf  mucli 
greater  general  utility,  we  much  question  whether  all  flie  libra- 
ries in  this  country  could  supply  the  means  of  making  the  re^ 
searches  necessary  to  give  a  thorough  and  satisfactory  view  of  the 
character  of  the  man  and  of  his  times. 

After  what  has  been  said^  our  readers  will  readily  anticipate- 
that  Mr.  Waterman  has  scarcely  filled  up  the  plan  which  we  have 
sketched  out  on  so  bold  a  scale.  Indeed  he  has  not  attempted  it. 
He  has  contented  himself  with  comfriliog  a  faithful  and  unpre* 
tending  narrative  of  the  life  and  actions  of  the  great  reformer, 
and  has  executed  his  undertaking  in  a  very  creditable  manner* 
He  has  assumed,  as  the  groundwork  of  hb  biography,  Theodore 
Beza's  Vila  Calvmi^  commonly  prefixed  to  the  later  editions  of 
the  Imtiiuiionea  ReUgionis  ChrisiiamB.  To  this  he  has  adhered 
very  ck>seiy,  and  has  translated  and  embodied  almost  the  wliole 
of  it  m  his  own  work. 

This  brief  and  condensed  narrative  he  expands  by  occasional 
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observations  and  remarks,  and  the  addition  of  such  historical  facts 
18  he  could  glean  from  various  authors  of  that  age,  but  chiefljr 
from  the  epistles  of  Calvin  himself,  the  whole  of  which  are  trans- 
bted  and  inserted  either  in  the  body  of  the  work  or  the  appendix. 
The  biography,  which,  in  spite  of  these  helps,  is  still  meager,  is 
fiMrther"  enlarged  by  some  digressions  hi  defence  or  panegyric  of 
Calvin.  The  longest  and  most  laboured  digression  is  one  in  vin- 
dication of  the  reformer  from  the  charge  so  frequently  brought  against 
he  character  by  many  of  the  opponents  of  his  doctrines,  and  lately 
repeated  with  much  warmth  by  Mr.  Roscoe,  in  his  life  of  Leo  X. 
—that  of  being  the  principal  agent  in  the  trial,  condemnation,  and 
execution  of  the  Socinian  Servetus.  We  were  happy  to  find  that 
the  biographer  almosf  exculpates  him  from  the  charge  of  persecution, 
aad^hows,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  that  though  he  partook 
of  the  general  error  of  the  age,  iii  regardmg  it  both  as  the  right  and 
istj  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  repress  heretical  opinions  by  the 
atitfng  arm  of  legal  authority,  yet  so  far  was  he  from  having  any 
psrticfilar  agency  in  the  punishment  of  Servetus,  that  he,  in  fact, 
iaterceded,  though  ineffectually,  to  mitigate  his  sentence. 

It  k  amusing  to  observe  that  our  biographer,  in  the  course  of 
this  argument,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  narrative,  often  ap- 
pears to  be  half  inclined  to  approve  of  the  old-fashioned  orthodox 
mode  of  treating  contumacious  heretics,  and,  without  giving  any 
£rect  opinion  on  the  subject,  is  continually  vibrating  between  the 
more  tolerant  practice  of  the  present  age,  and  the  allegiance 
which,  as  a  faithful  and  loyal  biographer/  he  feels  bound  to  show 
to  all  the  opinions  of  his  hero.  -But  in  his  vindicafion  of  the  mo- 
ral character  of  Calvfn  from  the  accusations  of  Mr.  Roscoe  and 
others,  we  consider  him  as  completely  triumphant.  Indeed,  had 
hisargmnent  been  mtich  less  powerful  and  ingenious  than  it  is,  we 
should  yet  have  been  strongly  disposed  to  admit  its  force.  We  do 
not  tiumber  ourselves  among  those  who  glory  in  ctilling  Calvin 
rabbi  and  master,  yet  we  confess,  that  considering  him  as  one  of 
the  most  itinstriour fathers  of  our  civil  and  religious  liberties,  we 
regard  his  memory^  with  affectionate  veneration.  Whenever  the 
historian  or  antiquary  is  thus  successful  in  wiping  away  with  pious 
dMigeoee  the  spots*  and  stains  which  time  has  left  upon  the  cha- 
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racter  of  wise  and  virttious  men,  he  anists  in  'aceampltahiDg 
manj  of  the  noblest  purposes  of  historj.  He  takes  away  from 
vice  some  portion  of  the  apology  and  the  malignant  consolation 
which  it  finds  in  the  frailty  and  lapses  of  imperfect  human  virtue. 
He  excites  the  ingenuous  mmd  to  measure  its  conduct  by  a  higher 
standard  of  moral  and  inteUectual  worth*  He  awakens  in  the 
breast  the  most  generous  enthusiasm,  and  the  purest  senfiments  of 
our  nature,  by  enabling  us  to  emlK>dy,  in  some  substantial  form  of 
active  virtue,  those  grand  and  magnificent,  but  undefined,  ideas  of 
imagmary  excellence,  which  often  float  before  the  mind,  and  then 
vanish  away  like  the  mist  of  the  morning.  If  **  that  man  n  little 
to  be  envied  whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force  in  the  plain  of 
Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins 
of  lona,''  surely  he  b  still  more  to  be  pitied,  whose  heart  swells 
with  no  virtuous  emotion  when  the  clouds  of  error  and  prejudice 
are  thus  rolled  away,  and  the  form  of  moral  greatness  stands  un- 
veiled before  hb  eyes  in  its  native  majesty,  like  the  pillar  of 
Pompey,  towering  in  solitary  grandeur  above  the  waste  and  subject 
plain* 

In  one  part  of  Mr.  Waterman's  work  we  were  much  diaap-> 
pointed.  Our  expectations  had  been  raised  by  the  title  of  me* 
moirs  of  the  life  and  wrUings  of  Calvin.  But  of  his  writingpi^ 
important  as  they  are,  Mr.  W.  gives  us  but  a  brief  and  imperfect 
account;  nothing  more,  indeed,  than  the  mere  titles  of  some  of 
them,  and  of  others  but  little  more  than  the  occasion  on  which 
they  were  composed^  atad  some  general  praises  of  their  style  or 
doctrine.  There  is  no  regular  analysis  or  criticism  upon  any  of 
Calvin's  works,  nor  any  statement  of  his  opinions  on  many  sub- 
jects, of  secondary  importance,  indeed,  when  compared  with  the 
weightier  matters  of  doctrine,  but  infinitely  curious  and  interesting 
to  many  a  reader  to  whom  the  ponderous  latin  fdios  of  Calvin  are 
known  only  by  reputation. 

Mr.  Waterman's  style,  in  the  ordinary  tenor  of  his  history,  is 
unaffected,  and  sufficiently  perspicuous,  but  when  he  leaves  his 
narrative  to  digress  into  argument,  or  strives  to  rise  into  elegance, 
be  loses  aU  command  of  language,  and  his  diction  becomes  de- 
fprmed  by  provincialisms,  and  debased  by  strange  and  anomalooa 
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impiiritjeB.  One  of  his  most  ordinaiy  faults  is  the  use  of  words 
not  in  their  true  and  received  signification,  but  in  a  different  sense 
b6  nearly  related  to  the  true,  that  while  the  meaning  is  sufficiently 
obvious,  the  expression  has  a  strange  and  foreign  sound,  not  unlike 
the  composition  of  a  foreigner,  or  a  literal  translation  from  an- 
other language.  Thus,  for  example,  he  uses  the  phrase  **  he  dis- 
sead>ied  repentance,"  for  ^ he  affected  or  pretended  repentance ;'' 
and  again,  *<The  lapse  of  years  rarely  effaced  from  his  recollec- 
tion persons  whom  he  had  once  recognbed,''  meaning  **  persons 
whom  he  had  known,  or  been  acquainted  with."  Sometimes  he 
mdnlges  in  metaphorical  expressions  not  always  very  clear  in  their 
meaning,  and  singularly  harsh  and  pedantic  in  their  effect;  such  as 
« the  hydras  of  (action  shoot  forth  their  successively  revegetating 
heads;"  and  again  he  talks  of  ^  impeaching  persons  of  a  nictating 
viaon;"  meaning,  as  we  gather  from  the  context,  accusing  them  of 
dulnesB  of  perception.  These  stately  sentences  are  curiously 
contrasted  by  one  or  two  slovenly  colloquial  phrases^-he  talks, 
fin*  instance,  of  ^  the  nervous  system  of  some  men  being  put  all 
on  shiver."  These  inelegancies  are^  perhaps,  intentionally  ha* 
zarded  for  the  sake  of  producing  a  dashing  effect  of  spirit  and 
strength.  If  so,  we  cannot  compliment  Mr.  Waterman  upon  his 
saccess ;  their  only  effect  is  to  give  to  his  composition  a  certain 
whioisical,  particoloured  appearance,  forcibly  reminding  us  of  the 
dialect  of  the  learned  Hudibras,  which  was, 

English  cut  on  greek  or  latin, 
Like  fastian,  heretofore  on  satin ; 
And  had  an  odd  promiscuous  tone, 
As  if  he  spoke  two  parts  in  one. 

It  is  bat  justice  to  our  anflior  to  repeat  that  this  fault  is  far  from 
being  habitual  with  him;  there  are,  however,  others  of  equal  mag- 
nitude, of  much  more  frequent  recurrence  in  his  pages.  He  con- 
stanlly  eoaploys  several  words  of  American  origin,  of  no  authority 
orlpecoliar  significancy  whatever;  in  particular  the  word  <^  locate^^ 
of  which  he  seemS'  very  fond,  a  word  useful  and  proper  enough 
in  its  primitive  )egal  apd  business  sense,  for  which  purpose  it  was 
originally  manufactured,  but  unnecessary  in  any  other,  and  espe- 
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ciallj  80,  when  used(a8  by  Mr.  W.)  (orplace  or  assign  ;  and  Ihe  verb 
approbate^  which  we  bold  to  be  utterly  worthless  and  indefensible^ 
and,  in  fact,  little  better  than  a  squatter  upon  the  possessions  of 
that  respectable  ancient  English  verb  to  approve.  Occasiooally, 
loo,  Mr.  Waterman  is  bold  enough  to  introduce  words  or  modes 
of  speech  of  still  less  authority,  and,  to  the  best  of  our  know- 
ledge, altogether  of  his  own  coinage.  The  most  conspicuous 
among  these,  are  two  words  of  latin  pedigree,  vccfrous*  and  propuU 
sivty  both  of  which,  although  they  are  a  very  scholar-like  pair  of 
adjectives,  and,  as  Bardolph  says,  words  of  exceeding  good  com- 
mand, we  do  most  earnestly  pray  him  to  eject,  without  ceremony, 
from  his  next  edition. 

We  mean  nothing  disrespectful  to  the  reverend  author,  by 
these  remarks.  If  his  work  had  not  evidently  been  the  produc- 
tion of  a  man  of  learning  .and  good  sense  we  should  not  have  se- 
lected it  for  the  purpose  of  thus  pointing  out  certain  barbariama 
which  infest  his  style  in  common  with  that  of  many  of  our  writers. 
He  is  but  the  representative  of  many  offenders  of  the  same  class ; 
and  we  consider  ourselves  as  merely  discharging  our  duty  as 
censors  in  the  literary  republic,  by  thus  branding  these  vagrant 
and  alien  words  which  have  intruded  themselves  among  us  into 
the  privileges  of  citizenship  without  right  or  merit. 

Many  of  the  faults  of  style  upon  which  we  have  above  re- 
marked, are  altogether  provincial ;  into  others,  we  are  strongly  in- 
clined to  believe,  our  author  has  been  betrayed  solely  by  a  certain 
feverish  polemical  spirit  which  sometimes  shows  itself  in  his  pages, 
and  which,  though  it  happily  does  not  partake  of  the  malignity 
and  the  disregard  of  truth  which  so  often  disgrace  religious  con- 
troversy, is  yet  sufficiently  powerful  to  vitiate  his  taste,  and  to  de- 

•  Tbis  it  the  firit  time  we  reeollect  to  have  met  wiUithe  vord  vafrom  in  any 
trritep.  good  op  bad.  It  is  not  in  Johnson^  Mason's  Supplement  Ainsworth,  Kenrick, 
Sheridan,  Walker,  or  any  other  dictionary  of  authority,  for  we  have  examined  aU 
we  couW  find  on  the  sheWes  of  a^lai-ge  pubUc  Ubrary.  But  since  writing  the  above, 
a  learned  friend  has  referred  us  to  that  eopious  receptacle  of  antiquated  pedantry 
and  obsolete  impuriUes,  Bailey's  folio  dictionary,  wliere,  we  understand,  -pq/rwa'aiid 
its  relations,  vafnety  and  vafroutnets,  may  be  found.  There  let  them  remain 
« quietly  inumed,"  they  are  surely  not  worth  reviving.  We  are  glad  that  neither 
of  them  is  of  American  growth.    PropuiHve  \s not  eytnjfkBuSit^. 
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8troy   that  dignified  sobrietj  of  thought  and  style  which  is  the 
highest  praise  of  historical  composition. 

To  conclude — Mr.  Waterftian*s  book,  though  not  a  very  great 
work,  nor,  indeed,  quite  worthy  of  the  subject  he  has  chosen,  is 
yet  highly  respectable,  and,  we  think,  useful.  We  do  not  know 
that  the  information  which  he  has  here  collected  is  to  be  found 
elsewhere  in  our  own  language — certainly  it  is  not  in  any  single 
English  volume.  We,  therefore,  recommend  this  work  to  all 
those  of  our  readers  who  are  not  over  scrupulous  as  to  style,  and 
who  are  desirous  of  knowing  something  more  of  the  venerable, 
Calvin  than  is  to  be  learnt  from  the  vague  invective,  or  undis- 
tioguishing  eulogy,  with  which  his  name  is  continually  bandied 
about  in  theological  magazines  and  controversial  pamphlets. 

V. 


A  General  History  of  Conneciicuty  from  Us  first  settlement  un- 
der George  Fenwick^  Esq.  to  its  Uxtest  period  of  amity  with 
Oreat  Britain^  including  a  description  of  that  country^  and 
many  curious  and  interestir^  partiadars.  By  a  Gentleman 
of  the  Province.    London^  printed  and  sold  by  /•  Bewy  1781. 

The  course  of  time  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  periods* 
The  first  comprehending  those  ages  altogether  beyond  the  reach 
of  hbtorical  research,  and  of  which  even  the  tradition  is  lost ;— *- 
the  second,  the  season  of  fable,  partly  founded  on  fact  indeed, 
bot  so  distorted  as  to  be  altogether  incredible  ;-r-and  the  third  com- 
prising that  period  of  which  the  events  are  preserved  m  authentic 
chronicles.  As  the  historian  undertakes  to  record  the  actions 
of  one  or  other  of  these  there  will  be  found  a  regular  grada- 
tion towards  the  impossible,  in^roportion  as  he  approaches  the  first. 
Ascending  the  stream  of  time,  wonders  multiply  towards  its 
ioarce— at  every  step  the  soil  waxes  more  and  more  firuitful  in 
prodigies,  until  at  last,  like  the  imaginary  torrid  zone  of  the  an* 
cieots,  the  whole  region  becomes  peopled  with  monsters,  fiery 
dragons,  and  superhuman  heroes,  whose  moat  insignificant  exploits 
are  altogether  beyond  the  reach,  or  even  comprehension,  of  this 
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degenerate  age.  Maakindi  who  delight  io  being  astonished,  and 
soon  become  satiated  with  mere  probabititj,  have  always  dwelt 
On  these  achievements  with  peculiar  complacency  when  they  hap- 
pened to  be  related  of  their  ancestors,  and  have  preferred  themt* 
ail  the  true  matter  of  fact  heroism  of  later  times. 

Thus  m  the  early  records  of  almost  every  country  of  christen* 
dom,  we  6iid  a  mighty  champion,  for  some  inconceivable  reason 
called  a  saint,  whose  legend  is  more  prized  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo> 
pie  than  the  exploits  of  a  whole  dynasty  of  valiant  monarchs.  Old 
England  would  rather  give  up  Marlborough  himself  than  Arthur 
and  hfe  Round  Table,  and  consign  all  her  other  Georges  to  obit* 
Tion,  sooner  than  part  with  the  invincible  St.  George  who  slew 
the  dragon,  and  delivered  his  brother  champions  from  captivity. 
There  is  no  true  Irishman,  or  bonny  Scot,  let  Bim  be  ever  so  sober, 
that  will  not  get  fuddled  in  honour  of  honest  little  St.  Patrick  and 
St.  Andrew ;  and  even  the  pacific  Americans  will,  doubtless,  some 
day  or  other,  ^^hen  they  get  a  reputable  tutelary  saint,  maintain 
bis  honour,  and  drink  to  his  glory  with  most  exemplary  patriotisau 

The  love  of  the  marveUoos  is  inherent  in  our  nature.  The  pride 
of  fcuttan  reason  indeed  afieets  to  despise  every  thmg  but  troth ; 
yet  stern  and  infle»i>ie  as  reason  may  pretend  to  be,  there  are 
tfanes  whenil  ddi^ts  to  tnib6nd--^o  yield  the  reins  t^  imagina- 
tion, and  ramble  with  her  through  all  the  devious  windings  of  fie* 
tiOD,  and  4vcr  the  fertile  regions  of  impossibSity.  Aware  of  tins, 
and  anxious  that  the  people  of  the  United  St^es  should  become 
acquainted  with  the  only  native  htstorian  of  their  country  who 
has  thottgfat  it  worth  his  while  to  administer  to  this  harmless  pro- 
pettdty»  we  have  undertaken  to  inftrodiKce  the  present  work  to 
tfMhrnolke.  It  was  6rst  pobliaind  about  forty  years  ago,  and,  cod< 
sidering  the  ymth  of  onr  mfon,  tlK  anidior  way  claim  not  afew 
of  tiie  privdeges  attadied  to  mcient  historians,  whose  business  ft 
is  to  make  the  early  ohioniefes  ^  their  oovnlry  as  wiarveUoas  en 
posttble. 

The  general  huAory  of  Connefstiai^  to  a  review  of  which  the 
foregoing  ressarks  are  Intended  an  uitroductory,  attained  to  very 
censidemble  reputation  in  the  province  whose  fifst  eettlemeot  it  pro- 
fesses to  record,  where  it  was  called  the  I^fing  Htslory,  to  distin* 
gtashkfcomaUtatiHra^asweM  an  inasort  of  ironical  commidation 
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«f  Hs  scrapulous  vencity.  Lucian,  who  wrote  an  account  of  a  voy- 
age  to  the  moon,  contaioiag  more  extravagance  of  invention  than 
even  the  relations  of  those  late  travellers  who  have  visited  this 
country,  called  it  The  True  Historj.  Nobody  ever  believed  one 
word  of  it,  and  since  that  time  every  historian  who  expected  to 
gsin  the  reputation  of  veracity,  has  cautiously  abstained  from  any 
profisssicms  to  that  effect,  and  had  much  rather  his  history  should 
attain  to  any  other  distinction  than  that  of  truth.  The  frieilds  of 
our  author,  for  this  reason,  very  soon  after  its  first  publication,  gave 
the  work  under  consideration  the  title  which  has  distinguished  it 
ever  since,  and  which,  if  we  are  not  egr^jously  mistaken,  will  won- 
derfully recommend  it  to  those  who  are  disgusted  with  the  grave 
falsehoods  of  authentic  histories,  as  well  as  those  who,  not  being 
in  the  secret  we  have  hinted  at,  expect  to  find  it  a  record  of  impos* 
siUe  events,  or  a  chronicle  of  exploits  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
power,  like  the  early  histories  of  aU  other  nations. 

Our  author  commences  his  work  with  a  detail  of  the  fiirst 
attempts  of  the  English  to  effect  settlements  within  the  limits  of 
Connecticut.  These,  it  appemrs,  were  made  nearly  about  the  sam^ 
tfase  by  Aree  different  parties;  the  first  headed  by  Ckorge  Fen- 
wick,  Esq/at  Saybrook ;  the  second  by  John  Haynes  and  the  Bar. 
Thomas  Hooker,  at  Hartford,  where  they  found  a  Dutch  cekmy 
which  they  forthwith  sent  about  its  bunne8S--*and  a  third  undac 
the  direction  of  Theophyus  Eaton  and  the  Rev.  John  Davenport 
at  New-Haven.  It  appears  that  these  parties  were  seceders  from 
the  mother  church  of  Bf  assachusetts,  and,  as  the  author  dryly  ob^ 
serves,  **  came  there  to  escape  persecutioo,  and  to  be  at  liberty 
to  persecute  others.**  It  is  indeed  a  subject  of  serious  concern 
to  read  in  the  history  of  these  early  times,  of  the  dissensions  ot 
the  different^  congregations,  each  of  which  oonndered  its  pastor 
as  in&Ihbie,  and  held  his  doctrines  to  be  the  only  true  guides 
Smarting  as  they  were  under  the  reootlection  of  those  severities 
which  drove  them  iqto  the  wilderness;  surrounded  bysav^^ 
enemies  jealous  of  ttieir  encroachments,  and  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  disunion,  atiH  being  destitute  of  the  wholor 
seme  cement  of  a  nttfe  persecution,  Aej  seem  to  have  bat 
sig^t  of  those  prineiples  of  toleration  which  they  demanded  of 
•tfMTs,  vid  to  havo  dealt  not  only  with  quafcers,  anabi^tistB, 
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adamitesand  papists,  but  those  who  differed  with  them  in  the  most 
trifling  ceremoiiy,  as  if  they  were  worse  than  heathens.    Thus  the 
congregation  under  Ekiton  and  Darenport  came  from  England  to  join 
their  brethren  in  Boston,  but  bringing  with  them  some  new  notions, 
which  did  not  exactly  correspond  with  those  of  the  first  emigrants, 
they  could  not  agree.  Eaton  and  Davenport  wentto  New-Haven, 
and  the  people  of  Boston  held  a  general  thanksgiving,  "  because 
Providence  had  stationed  Eaton  and  Davenport  so  far  from  them.'' 
This  unaccommodating  spirit,  however,  answered  one  good-purpose 
by  contributii^  to  the  more  rapid  settlement  of  the  eastern  states. 
Every  new  town  was  the  progenitor  of  three  or  four  little  ones 
in  its  neighbourhood,  which  were  peopled  generally  by  some  flock 
of  stray  sheep,  that,  under  the  guidance  of  a  popular  preacher, 
departed  from  the  mother  church  and  went  oat  into  the  wilderness 
to  seek  its  fortune.    The  history  under  our  consideration  is  full 
of  instances  of  this  sort.    Each  held  its  own  pastor  as  the  un- 
controlled head  of  the  church.     But  although  they  would  not 
dlow  his  infallibility  to  be  questioned  by  others,  yet  it  distinctly 
spears  they  sometimes  took  the  liberty  of  doing  it  themselves, 
and  numerous  are  the  contests  related  between  these  sturdy  re- 
publicans, and  theu*  preachers,  who  seem,  like  man  and  wife,  te 
have  been  always  quarreUmg  about  who  should  wear  the  breeches. 
But  it  is  a  most  pleasing  result  to  discover,  as  we  certainly  de^ 
that  from  these  habits  of  almost  indiscriminate   resistance  to 
established  authorities,  and   from  the  infinite  divisions  of  the 
church  m   the  new   world,  sprung  at  Jast  the  most    perfect 
system  of  rational  freedom,  as  well  as  the  first  example  of  universal 
toleration,  the  modem  christian  world  ever  enjoyed.     Singular 
and  unaccommodating  as  were  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  early 
emigrants,  they  frunished  excellent  raw  materials  for  freemen.   In 
process  of  time  theur  unbending  spirits  softened  down  into  a  steady 
and  rational  abhorrence  of  tyranny,  and  what  at  first  seems  to 
have  been  a  fidgeting  unpatience  of  all  kinds  of  restraint^  settled 
at  length  into  a  rational  detestation  of  all  restraints  that  were  not 
sanctioned  by  the  laws.    When,  too,  the  representatives  of  the 
difierent  states  met  to  devbe  the  constitiition  of  our  general  jo- 
vemment,  such  a  diversify  of  religions  prevailed  all  over  the  knd> 
and  the  numbers  of  each  were  so  well  balanced,  that  no  particular 
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sect  was  sufficientlj  strong  to  impose  its  ordinsfflces  on  the  other, 
or  a^ire  to  the  digsity  of  an  established  church;  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  they  compromised  matters  by  albwing  an 
equal  toleration  to  all.  The  divisions  which  at  first  s^ht  seemed 
to  menace  the  interests  of  religion,  at  last  contributed  to  purify 
it,  at  least  from  the  stain  of  that  malignant  persecution  which 
sprinkled  the  sacerdotal  lawn  with  th^  blood  of  men  who  be- 
fieved  in  the  same  redeemer,  and  not  unfrequently  converted 
those  whose  errand  and  whose  vocatbn  was  charity  to  all  men, 
into  bloody  executioners,  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  the  heads  of 
christians  like  themselves.  Thus  in  this  new  world  persdcutioo 
became  at  last  the  cause  of  her  own  overthrow,  and  perished 
like  the  inquisitor  Alvarez,  in  an  auto-de-f6  of  her  own  lightning. 
After  detailing  the  various  attempts  at  cobnization  in  Connecticut, 
the  historian  proceeds  to  mquire  into  the  different  titles  under  which 
the  first  settlers  took  possession.  This  part  of  his  work  is  highly  cu- 
rious, and  the  result  is  not  a  little  to  the  dbcredit  of  the  good  peo- 
pbof  that  state,  who,  he  maintains,  never  had  any  legal  title  what- 
ever, but  were  a  set  of  airant  squatters,  that  settled  just  where  it 
suited  them,  without  asking  leave  of  any  living  soul,  except  the 
Indians,  with  whom,  as  is  usual  with  white  people,  they  made  ex- 
cellent bargains.  The  sum  of  these  transactions  with  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  forms  another  item  in  the  precbus  history  of  poor 
honest  ignorance  all  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  Civilized  nations 
have  always  thought  themselves  at  liberty  to  impose  upon  those 
who  were  uncivilized,  and  to  cheat  an  Indian  has  philosophically 
been  considered  nothing  more  than  making  a  lawful  use  of  the 
advantages  derived  from  superbr  refinement  in  the  art  of  bar- 
gaining. 

They  conceived,  with  great  apparent  justice,  that  because  the 
opportunities  which  the  savages  possessed  of  acquiring  information 
had  not  been  equal  to  theirs,  the  Indians  were  not  entitled  to  any 
of  the  privileges  of  humanity,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  their 
only  experience  of  the  superiority  of  civilized  men,  has  been  that 
of  their  refinement  in  injustice,  and  their  dexterity  in  cheating. 
Everywhere  they  have  been  driven  by  sylbgisms,  and  scrip* 
tiire  qimtatbns,  from  their  ancient  inheritance ;  everywhere  they 
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baye  beea  alternatelj  the  tools  and  the  victimg  of  the  ambition  of 
other  nations,  and  everywhere  the  most  that  they  have  gained  by 
Msockting  with  white  men,  is  a  more  familiar  acquaintance  with 
vice,  and  an  enlargement  of  their  conceptions  of  immorality* 
Numerous  attempts  have  indeed  been  made  to  draw  them  from  the 
darkness  in  which  they  are  plunged  with  regard  to  heavenly 
truths,  but  their  general  experience  of  the  conduct  of  christians  is 
Uttle  calculated,  we  think,  to  recommend  their  doctrines,  as  the  an- 
tidote of  the  precept,  for  the  most  part,  is  too  weak  to  overcome  the 
poison  of  the  example. 

Little  good  wiU  probably  ever  be  done  in  this  way,  unless  the 
attempt  is  connected  with  the  mtroduction  of  a  system  which  will 
gradually  draw  them  into  habits  of  cultivation,  and  convert  them 
from  hunters  into  farmers.  When  they  become  husbandmen,  when 
they  have  a  comfortable  home,  a  happy  fire  side,  and  a  regular  sy«« 
tem  of  domestic  economy ;  when  the  minds  of  their  children  have 
been  gradually  prepared  by  education  to  receive  the  doctrines  of 
truth,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  attempt  to  convert  them  tend 
to  any  other  result  than  to  make  them  more  wretched.  To  take 
firom  them  the  arrow  and  the  spear,  before  they  can  handle  the 
axe,  and  direct  the  plow,  is  to  convert  the  hardy,  active  tenant 
of  the  boundless  forest,  not  into  a  civilized  being,  but  into  a  sort 
of  incongruous  monster,  with  all  the  vices  peculiar  to  both  stations 
of  life.  He  will  become  such  an  animal  as  we  see  sometimes 
lounging  about  the  taverns  of  the  western  frontier.  A  wretched 
sot  who  has  lost  his  original  cast  without  having  acquired  any  ottier 
-—a  spiritless  slave,  whom  every  slave  of  the  house  chastises  at 
pleasure,  and  whose  sole  business  in  life  is  to  perform  the  most 
menial  offices  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  that  liquor  which  is  the 
only  christian  divmity  that  he  adoces.  To  cdl  such  a  being  a 
christian-^to  suppose  him  capable  of  comprehending  or  practising 
a  single  principle  or  rite  of  Christianity,  is  a  mockery  of  retigkNi, 
and  a  libel  on  real  believers.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  wished  tiiat 
the  plan  of  carrying  religion  on  b  one  land,  and  agricnltare  in  the 
other,  originally  adopted  by  this  government^  and  so  saccessfony 
prosecuted  among  the  nattves  on  the  sonthem  frontier,  wiM  wffia 
only  a  temporary  interruption  by  the  prearat  war,  and  duiA  the  re- 
turn of  peace  will  bring  with  it  a  revival  o[  that  wise  and  bene- 
volent system.    Thanks  to  the  impulse  given  by  a  people  te 
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whom  three  quarters  of  the  globe  at  least  owe  obKgatiooe  they 
wili  never  repaj,  we  mean  the  quakers,  the  chains  of  the  negro 
are  broken ;  and  may  we  not  hope,  now  that  the  giorioiis  race  of 
efDancipation  is  begun,  the  wrongs  of  the  Indian  may  also  cease  ? 
—There  are  other  wrongs  besides  kidnapping  and  slavery^  and 
more  christian  modes  of  retaliation  than  baming  and  conflagration. 

Amcmg  the  various  cunous  particulars  which  the  industrious 
research  of  our  author  has  rescued  from  oblivion,  there  is  nothing 
of  more  value  than  the  transcript  of  the  celebrated  judicial  code 
known  by  the  name  of  Blue  LamSj  under  which  the  first  colonistg 
of  Connecticut  subsisted  for  a  considerable  time.  We  regret, 
however,  that  he  has  not  informed  us  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  ilm  singular  code,  and  the  reader  must,  therefore,  remain  igno* 
rant  of  the  name  of  a  legislator  who,  had  he  lived  in  days  of  y(M«, 
would  certainly  have  rivalled  the  famous  Draco. 

All  that  we  can  do  is  to  give  the  laws  verbatim,  leaving  it  to 
the  hidustry  of  future  antiquarians  lo  dilicover  their  author.  They 
are  as  feflows : 

^  The  governor  and  magistrates  convened  in  general  assembly  are 
(be  supreme  power,  under  God,  of  this  independent  dominion. 

"  From  the  determination  of  the  assembly  no  appeal  shall  be  made. 

^  The  governor  is  amenable  to  the  voice  of  the  people. 

"  The  governor  shall  have  only  a  single  vote  in  determining  any 
(luestion,  except  a  casting  vote  whea  the  assembly  may  be  equally 
divided. 

**  The  assembly  of  the  people  shall  not  be  dismissed  by  the  go- 
Temor,  but  shall  dismiss  itself. 

^  Conspiracy  against  the  dominion  shall  be  punished  with  death. 

"  Whoever  says  there  is  a  power  holding  jniisdiction  above  and 
over  this  domhuon,  shall  be  punished  with  death  and  loss  of  property. 

^*  Whoever  attempts  to  change,  or  overturn  this  dominion,  shall 
iQfler  death. 

••  The  judges  shall  determine  controversies  without  a  jury. 

**  No  one  shall  be  a  freeman,  or  give  a  vote,  unless  he  be  converted, 
or  a  member  in  fVee  communion  of  one  of  the  churches  allowed  in 
Ibbdoodnion. 

**  No  one  shall  hold  any  oflice  who  is  not  sound  in  the  fiuth,  and 
^itkfnl  to  this  dominion ;  and  whoever  gives  a  vote  to  such  a  person 
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•hall  pay  a  fine  of  one  pound.    For  the  second  oflence  be  shftll  be 
disfranchised. 

**^  No  quaker,  or  dissenter  from  the  established  worship  of  this  do- 
minion, shall  be  allowed  to  give  a  vote  for  the  election  of  magis- 
trates, or  any  officer. 

''  No  food  and  lodging  shall  be  afforded  to  a  quaker,  adamite,  or 
other  heretic. 

*^  If  any  person  turns  quaker  he  shall  be  banished,  and  not  suffered 
to  return  on  pain  of  death. 

''No  priest  shall  abide  in  this  dominion.  He  shall  be  banished 
and  suffer  death  on  his  return.  Priests  may  be  seized  by  any  one 
without  a  warrant 

'*  No  one  shall  cross  a  river  but  with  an  authorized  ferryman. 

**  No  one  shall  run  of  a  sabbath  day,  or  walk  in  his  garden,  or 
elsewhere,  except  reverently  to  and  from  church. 

^'  No  one  shall  travel,  cook  victuals,  make  beds,  sweep  houses,  cut 
hair,  or  shave  on  sabbath  day. 

*^  No  woman  shall  kiss  her  child  on  the  sabbath  or  fasting  day. 

'^  A  person  accused  of  trespass  in  the  night,  shall  be  judged  guilty 
onless  he  clear  himself  by  hb  oath. 

''  When  it  appears  that  an  accomplice  had  confederates,  and  he  re- 
fuses to  discover  them,  he  may  be  racked. 

**  No  one  shall  bqy  or  sell  lands  without  permission  of  the  select 
men* 

*^  A  drunkard  shall  have  a  master  appointed  by  the  select  men, 
who  is  to  debar  him  the  liberty  of  buying  or  selling. 

"  Whoever  publishes  a  lie  to  the  prejudice  of  his  neighbour,  shall 
sit  in  the  stocks,  or  be  whipped  fifteen  stripes. 

*'  No  minister  shall  keep  a  school. 

<' Man  stealers  shall  suffer  death. 

''  Whoever  wears  clothes  trimmed  with  silver  or  bone  lace  above 
two  shillings  a  yard  shall  be  presented  by  the  grand  jurors,  and  the 
select  men  shall  tax  the  offender  at  the  rate  of  dOOZ.  estate. 

*^  A  debtor  in  prison  swearing  he  has  no  estate,  shall  be  let  out  and 
sold  to  make  satisfiictien. 

**  Whoever  sels  fire  to  the  woods  and  it  bums  a  house,  shall  suf- 
fer death ;  and  persons  suspected  of  the  crime  shall  be  imprisoned 
without  benefit  of  bail. 

''  Whoever  brings  cards  or  dice  into  this  dominion  shall  pay  a  fine 
of  5/. 

"  No  one  shall  read  common  prayer,  keep  chrbtmas  or  saint^s  day; 
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Bake  mineed  pies,  dance,  play  cftrds,  or  play  on  any  instrameBt  of 
music,  except  the  drum,  the  trumpet,  and  the  Jewsharp. 

*'  When  parents  refuse  their  children  suitable  marriages,  the  magis- 
trates shall  determine  the  point 

^  The  select  men,  on  finding  children  ignorant,  may  take  them 
away  from  their  parents  and  put  them  into  better  hands^  at  the  expense 
of  the  parents. 

**  A  man  that  strikes  his  wife  shall  pay  a  fine  of  lOf.;  a  woman 
that  strikes  her  husband  shall  be  punished  as  the  court  directs. 

"  A  wife  shall  l>e  deemed  good  evidence  against  her  husband. 

•*  No  man  shall  court  a  maid  without  first  obtaining  consent  of  her 
parents — 5i,  penalty  for  the  first  offence — 10/,  for  the  second;  and 
ibr  the  third,  imprisonment  during  pleasure  of  the  court 

^  Married  persons  must  live  together,  or  be  imprisoned. 

*^  Every  male  shall  have  his  haircut  round  according  to  a  cap." 

Such  is  the  curious  code  which  has  made  so  much  noise  in  the 
world.  Like  the  laws  of  the  Druids,  which  it  resembles  in  other 
respects,  it  was  never  written,  but  was  declared  and  interpreted 
by  the  select  men,  the  judges,  and  the  pastors  of  the  different 
congregations.  The  reader  will  not  fail  of  being  struck  with  the 
extraordinary  mixture  of  reason  and  absurdity,  of  liberality  and 
bigotry,  which  it  contains.  While  he  admires  the  former,  he  is  not 
liastily  to  charge  the  lawgivers  of  Connecticut  with  a  more  than 
ordinary  portion  of  bigotry  and  superstition.  Two  centuries  ago 
people  were  not  exactly  what  they  are  now,  when  every  man,.how- 
everignorant  or  stinted  in  his  intellect,  is  qualified,  at  least  in  his  owh 
opinion,  to  make  laws  and  direct  the  meas  ures  of  government  These 
simple  pilgrims  doubtless  cudgelled  their  brains  full  many  a  sleepless 
nigfatto  digest  this  code,  however  deficient,  and  broughtit  to  maturity 
with  prodigious  labour  of  cogitation.  The  true  principles  of  ra- 
tioaal  liberty  had  just  begun  to  dawn  forth  in  the  modern  world» 
sod  as  there  were  few  newspapers  to  enlighten  the  people,  thej 
possessed  in  general  but  vague,  indefinite,  and  fantastical  ideas  of 
freedom*  Yet  still  even  here  we  perceive  some  indications  of  that 
bardj  spirit  of  independence  which  the  old  puritans  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time  planted  in  England,  and  which,  being  mellowed^ 
chastised,  and  disciplined  in  the  progress  of  human  reason  and 
knowledge,  at  length  produced  the  mild  and  fatjonal  system  of 
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liberty  which  we  now  enjoj,  aad  we  troBt  loog  Bhall  enjoj,  notwitb- 
etanding  die  foretellbgs  of  a  cIisb  of  prophets  who  seem  re- 
solved to  coDtribote  to  their  folfihnent  Against  every  system  of 
government  compbdnts  will  arise ;  but  it  is  sufficient  for  attainii^  all 
the  happiness  in  the  power  of  mere  political  institutions  to  bestow, 
ihat  when  the  majority  are  i^grieved,  they  have  the  power  to  ob- 
tain redress  and  future  security,  without  resorting  to  violence,  but 
jimply  by  the  exercise  of  their  constitutional  privilege  of  sufirage. 

Among  the  regulations  contained  in  the  system  of  laws  which 
gave  rise  to  these  observations,  there  are  several  that  we  think  en- 
titled to  our  admiration.  Xt  would  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere 
a  better  statute  than  that  respecting  drunkenness,  or  penalties 
more  righteously  denounced  than  those  against  the  publisher  of  a 
lie.  The  sumptuary  law  against  persons  wearing  ^  gold,  silver,  and 
bone  lace,''  fa,  perhaps,  the  best  calculated  to  repress  the  extra- 
vagance of  beggarly  vanity  of  any  ever  devised.  The  statute 
taking  away  ignorant  children  from  parents  who  wilfully,  and  not 
from  inability,  neglect  theur  duty,  and  obliging  them  to  pay  the 
expense  of  a  suitable  education,  fa  liable,  indeed,  to  many  objec- 
tions, but  under  proper  regulations  must  have  contributed  greatly 
to  the  general  dissemination  of  learning. 

But  the  article  which  obliges  *^  married  people  to  live  to- 
gether or  be  imprisoned,"  is  too  much  like  the  pleasant  alterna- 
tive of  marrying  or  being  hanged,  to  meet  our  entire  approba* 
tion;  neither  do  we  think  their  mode  of  cropping  the  hair  equal 
to  that  practised  at  thfa  time.  Touching  the  denunciation  against 
minced  pies,  we  must  take  leave  to  observe  that  they  are  not  only 
orthodox  pies,  but  also  of  great  antiquity,  as  appears  by  the  tes- 
timony of  Olaus  Wormius,  Schoeffer,  and  other  writers,  who  have 
dilated  on  the  manner  of  the  northern  nations  celebrating  their  holy- 
days.  Lastly,  as  admurers  of  an  agreeable  and  soothing  art,  we 
cannot  forbear  protesting  against  the  music  of  these  i^d  legislators. 

But  most  of  these  obnoxious  statutes  have,  we  believe,  long 
since  fallen  mto  dfause,  and  the  principal  resemblance  i>etween 
thfa  ancient  code  and  the  present  charter  of  Connecticut,  fa  ob- 
servable in  the  prerogatives  o{  the  select  men,  which  still  subsist 
in  all  their  ancient  rigour.  A  man  may  be  a  native-bom  citizen 
an^a  freeholder,  yet  he  fa  not  permitted  to  vote  Eor  Hbe  most  in- 
sifsuficant  parish  officer,  unless  the  select  men  certify  that  he  fa 
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^<of  malnre  years,  quiet  and  peaceable  behaviour^  a  gitH  eonver- 
aation,  and  fortj  shillings  freehold,  or  forty  pounds  personal  estate ; 
if  the  select  men  of  the  town  certify  a  person  qualified  in  these 
respects,  be  is  admitted  a  freeman  on  taking  an  oatii  of  fidelity  to 
the  state."  It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  this  inquisitorial 
power  most  give  the  select  men  a  vast  influence  in  elections,  and 
tfour  limits  would  permit,  we  think  the  steady  political  habits  of  this 
slate  m^ht  be  traced  very  clearly  to  this  prerogative,  which  enables 
the  select  men,  if  they  are  so  inclined,  to  prevent  almost  any  per- 
son they  please  from  exercising  the  right  of  suffrage.  The  words 
^  quiet  and  peaceable  behaviour,  and  civil  conversation,'*  are  suf- 
ficiently elastic  to  be  stretched  so  as  to  comprehend  the  whole  ge- 
aeral  tenor  of  a  man's  conduct,  or  contracted  to  any  particular  in* 
stance  ci  irregularity.  This  power  may  certainly  be  abused,  but 
fliat  it  had  not  been  complamed  of  at  the  time  our  author  wrote 
Us  history  of  Connecticut,  we  are  assured  expressly.  Only  two 
^[ipeals  had  then  been  made  from  the  decisions  of  the  select  men, 
and,  if  we  recollect  r^t,  they  were  in  both  instances  confirmed. 
Acquiescence  in  the  acts  of  those  in  authority  proceeds  either 
from  a  convfetton  of  their  being  just,  or  from  despair  that  any  op* 
positicm  will  be  effectual.  There  is  a  kind  of  despotism  under 
whidi  the  people  are  silent  as  the  grave,  not  because  they  have 
no  cause  of  complaint,  but  because  they  dare  not  complain,  lest  a 
new  vial  of  wrath  should  be  poured  upon  their  heads.  Wherever 
a  people  murmur  very  energetically,  they  are  either  free  firom 
any  violent  oppression,  or  they  are  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution ;  for 
when  the  tongue,  in  a  despotic  government,  once  gets  free,  all  the 
rest  follows  of  course*  It  may,  we  think,  be  laid  down  as  a  politi- 
cal axiom,  that  under  a  tyrannical  government  there  is  much 
grievance  and  little  complaint ;  and  that  in  a  free  state,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  is  very  Kttle  suffermg,  but  a  prodigious  deal  of  cla- 


Mach  has  been  «ud  of  the  severity  of  these  venerable  statutes 
caUed  the  Bfaie  Laws ;  but  we  thmk  part  of  that  severity  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  framers.  Punishment, 
in  order  to  be  effisctnal,  should  be  in  some  degree  proportioned  to 
the  difficdty  of  apprehending  the  criminal ;  to  the  obstacles  in 
<he  way  of  his  conviction;  and  to  the  measure  in  which  he  is 
faUe  to  be  aflbcted  by  that  punishment    A  rii{^  p«9alty  m^r 
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be  sufficient  to  deter  a  man  from  the  commission  of  a  crimen 
provided  tJie  discovery  and  the  iitf iction  be  certain.  Bat  if  the 
chance  of  punishment  be  verj  remote  and  improbable,  the  degree 
of  the  penalty  should  be  proportionably  increased— the  weapon 
should  be  keen  that  wounds  at  a  dhtance^. 

Their  religious  dissensions  caused  the  first  colonists  of  Connect 
ticat  to  separate  into  small  parties  very  early,  and  seek  new  settle- 
ments remote  from  those  who  they  considered  then'  oppressors. 
Here,  surrounded  by  Indian  tribes,  who  inhabited  the  wide  wil- 
demess,  or  by  almost  impenetrable  solitudes,  escape  was  compa- 
ratively easy  to  the  oflfender ;  and  if  he  chanced  to  be  taken,  the 
defective  mode  of  administering  justice,  as  well  as  the  close  umon 
which  had  attached  the  little  band  to  each  other,  and  had  gradually 
been  strengthened  by  dangers,  must  have  aflTorded  frequentopportu* 
■Hies  of  evading  ponishmei^t  But  even  supposing  the  delinquent 
at  last  to  be  brought  to  conviction,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the 
Iionest  pilgrims  had  been  so  well  seasoned  in  England  by  stocks, 
imprisonments,  bastinadoes,  and  other  gentle  applications  for 
bringing  back  stray  sheep  to  the  fold,  fashionable  in  those  days^ 
that  they  did  not  mind  trifles.  \ 

Having  conchided  the  historical  part  of  his  work,  our  author 
oommences  a  geographical  description  of  Connecticut,  dividing  it 
into  three  great  sections.  The  first  consisted  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sassacus*  which  comprehended  the  present  counties  of  New  Loa* 
don  and  Windham;  the  second  of  the  kingdom  of  Quinnipiog, 
eominrising  the  counties  of  New*Haven  and  Fairfield ;  and  tho 
third  was  composed  of  the  counties  of  Hartford  and  Litcl^ld."^ 
This  last  wb»  the  patrimony  of  the  great  Connectieote,  who  gave 
Us  name  to  the  whole  state,  md  was,  if  we  may  believe  omr  an* 
thor,  a  sort  of  Agameomon,  a  **  king  of  men,"  who  had  tributary 
kings  under  him,  being,  in  fact,  the  oidy  Indian  emperor  ever 
discovered  in  North  America.  The  ancient  limits  of  the  state  of 
Connecticut,  the  historian  afl5rms»  of  right  extended  to  the  Hud- 
son, and  he  complains  bitterly  ei  the  encroachment  of  our  aacea- 
tors,  whom  he  calls  the  <<  sly  New-Yorkers,''  a  name  whkh  we 
will  venture  to  say  was  never  applied  to  them  before  or  since* 
He  maintains  that  (bese  worthy  Dntehmen  cheated  the  sistw  state 
•ut  of  the  whole  of  Lmig  Island,  which  of  right  belonged  to  Coo* 

*  Two  new^oantict  kftfC  iiao«  Iweafomed  ki  Coanetdevit,  QaDed  Wddkmx  airt 
TtfUuiA.         4 
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aectkut.  These  charges  are  now  of  no  importance,  except  as 
they  implicate  the  characters  of  our  venerable  forefathers,  whose 
reputation  for  patriarchal  simplicity  and  inflexible  uprightness,  id 
such  18  to  repel  such  imputations  at  once,  and  render  avindica^ 
tion  altogether  unnecessary.  Besides  this,  he  in  the  very  outset 
of  his  work  raamtains,  that  the  people  of  Connecticut  had  never 
a  legal  title  to  any  of  the  lands  they  occupied,  and  how  people 
can  be  <^  cheated"  out  of  what  never  belonged  to  them,  is  quite 
iocompr^hensiUe. 

We  have  one  nu>re  charge  under  this  head  against  the  historian, 
and  that  is,  the  unhandsome  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  Mr. 
Smith,  the  author  bf  the  first  history  of  New- York,  whose  credit  is 
do  high  as  to  be  souietnnes  referred  to  in  judicial  pleadinp.  We 
are  aware  that  historians,  any  more  than  people  of  other  trades,  can- 
not be  expected  to  agree,  and  that  the  first  business  of  an  histori- 
cal writer  is  to  put  down  all  his  predecessors  in  order  that  he  may 
have  plenty  of  room ;  yet  still  we  must  seriously  protest  against 
this  attack  upon  the  credit  of  the  father  of  our  history,  whose 
authority  is  equally  sacred  with  that  of  Herodotus,  or  the  father 
of  any  history  extant. 

Halving  sketched  the  general  divisions  of  Connecticut,  the  au* 
thor  proceeds  to  a  more  particular  description  of  the  principal 
riversi*  towns,  remarkable  curiosities,  &c.  interspersing  it  with  no- 
tices of  various  traditions,  and  relations  of  remarkable  occurrences.* 
Many  of  these  are  highly  curious,  and  it  is  in  this  portion  of  the 
work  that  we  begin  to  discover  those  symptoms  of  the  marvel- 
lous, which  gained  the  history  that  distinguishing  appellation  to 
which  we  have  formerly  alluded. 

Speaking  cf  the  Connecticut  river,  he  mentions  a  remarkable 
tM.  in  natural  history,  which  would  certainly  stagger  any  reader 
not  famHiar  with  Tttu»  Livins,  Plmy,  and  other  writers,  who  me 
considered  as  authentic  by  all  orthodox  scholars.  He  relates  that 
the  water^  being  compressed  between  two  ^  unyielding  rocks, 
becomes  conaoUdatedf  without  frost,  by  pressure  and  by  swift- 
ness, te  auch  a  degree  of  Induration  that  no  iron  crow  can  be 
fereed  into  it."  Wfaaterer  may  be  thought  of  this  passage,  it 
refa^ea  nothing  half  so  remarkable  as  thousands  of  stories  told 
by  ancimit  writers,  who  are  still  considered  good  authority  not- 
withstanding these  frequent  departures  from  sound  matter  of 
ftct.    Settioi;  aside  the  numerous  tricks  played  by  the  ancient 
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rivers  with  unBuspicious  damsels,  all  earlj  history  is  full  of 
strange  stories  about  (hem.  We  will  cootent  ourselves  with  io- 
stanciDg  two^  ooe '  related  bj  the  most  celebrated  philosopher, 
and  the  other  by  one  of  the  most  famous  historians  of  antiquity. 
Aristotle  mentions  a  river,  called  the  Elusina,  which  had  a  most 
extraordinary  ear  for  music,  insomuch  that  it  would  bubble, 
and  dimple,  and  dance  about  with  evident  symptoms  of  delight 
whenever  any  instrument  was  played  on  its  banks ;  and  Josephua 
affirms  that  a  river  of  Jiidea,  whose  name  he  discreetly  conceal% 
pursued  its  course  regularly  for  six  days  and  stood  still  on  the 
seventh.  From  these  instances  it  will  appear  that  the  singular 
compression  of  Connecticut  river  is  not  altogether  without  a  paral- 
lel in  the  unaccountable  caprices  of  other  streams,  nor  our  authof 
destitute  of  the  authority  of  great  names  to  sanction  his  story. 

In  running  over  the  list  of  principal  towns,  we  notice  several 
curious  particulars,  some  of  which  we  shall  give  to  the  reader 
without  comment,  leaving  him  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  with 
regard  to  their  veracity.  Of  New  London  he  says,  <<  The  people 
of  this  town  have  the  credit  of  inventing  tarring  and  feathering  as  a 
punishment  for  heresy.  They  first  inflicted  it  on  the  papists  and 
anabaptists."  This  fact  refutes  the  conjecture  of  certain  antiqua- 
rians, who,  with  the  usual  sagacity  of  that  useful  race  of  people, 
maintain  that  it  was  of  southern  origin,  because  that  region 
abounds  in  tar. 

The  people  of  the  town  of  Norwich  have  the  foUowmg  com- 
pUmentary  notice. 

«( Were  I  to  give,"  says  the  historian,  *^  the  character  of  the 
people  of  Norwich,  I  would  do  it  m  the  words  of  the  fiunous  Mr« 
George  Whitfield,  (who  was  a  good  judge  of  muikind,)  in  hia 
Faretvdl  Senium  to  them  a  short  time  before  bis  death:  *  When 
I  ^t  preached  in  this  magnificent  house,  above  twenty  yean 
ago,  I  told  you  that  you  were  part  beast,  part  man,  and  part  devil, 
at  which  you  were  offended.  I  have  since  thought  much  about  that 
expression,  and  confess  that  for  once  I  was  mistaken.  I  therefore 
take  this  c^portuoity  to  correct  my  error.  Behold !  I  now  tell 
you  that  you  are  not  part  man  and  part  beast,  but  wholly  of  the 
devil.' "  This  was  a  ^  ferewell''  with  a  yengeance,  and  such  as  the 
good  people  of  Norwich,  wimte ver  may  be  their  component  parts» 
piobably  remembw  to  thiadayt  tf  there  be  any  tmdi  ia  the  etary^ 
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This  division  of  man  reminds  us  of  that  of  the  Mississippi  navi- 
p(or  who  afSraied  himself  to  be  *'  all  alligator  but  his  bead,  which 
was  of  aqua-fiortis.'' 

The  town  of  Windham  is  distinguished  bj  the  following  sin- 
gular occurrence.  The  author's  account  of  the  evening  con- 
certs is  eiLceedinglj  alarming.  Aristophanes'  chorus  of  frogs  was 
nothing  to  them;  neither  do  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen  or  heard 
any  thing  that  would  bear  a  comparison,  except  in  Hogarth's  in- 
imitable picture  of  the  Enraged  Musician,  where,  if  the  beholder's 
inu^nation  is  tolerably  active,  he  may  realize  something  of  the 
kind. 

^  Strangers,"  says  our  author,  ^*  are  very  much  terrified  at  the 
hideous  noise  made  on  a  summer  evening  by  vast  numbers  of  frogs 
in  the  brooks  and  ponds  adjacent.  There  are  about  thirty  dif- 
ferent voices  among  them,  some  of  which  resemble  the  bellowing 
of  a  bulL  The  owls  and  whip-poor-wills  complete  the  rough  con- 
cert, which  may  be  heard  several  miles  off."  **  One  night  in 
July,  1 758,  the  frogs  of  an  artificial  pond  about  three  miles  square, 
and  about  five  miles  from  Windham,  finding  the  water  dried  np, 
left  the  place  in  a  body  and  marched,  or  rather  hopped,  towards 
Minnomantic  river.  They  were  under  the  necessity  of  going 
through  the  town,  which  they  entered  about  midnight.  The  bull 
frogs  were  the  leaders,  and  the  pipers  followed  without  number. 
They  filled  a  road  forty  yards  wide  for  four  miles  in  length,  and 
were  for  several  hours  passing  through  the  town  unusually  clamor- 
ous. The  inhabitants  were  equally  perplexed  and  frightened. 
Some  expected  to  find  an  army  of  French  and  Indians,  others 
feafed  an  earthquake  or  dissolution  of  nature.  Old  and  young, 
mde  «Dd  female,  fled  hastily  firom  their  beds  with  worse  shriek- 
ing^  than  those  of  the  frogs.  The  men,  after  a  flight  of  half  a  mile, 
IB  which  they  met  with  many  broken  shins,  finding  no  enemies  in 
pursuit  of  them,  made  a  halt,  and  summoned  resolution  enough  to 
retorn  back  to  their  wives  and  children,  when  they  distinctly 
heard  from  the  enemy's  camp  these  words.  Wights  Hddtrkin^ 
Bietj  Tftf.  This  last  they  thought  meant  treaty,  and  plucking 
tf  courage,  they  sent  a  triumvirate  to  capitulate  with  the  supposed 
French  and  Indians.  These  three  men  approached  and  begged 
U>  spei^  With  the  general ;  but  it  being  dark,  and  no  answer  given, 
they  were  sorely  agitated  for  some  time,  betwixt  hope  and  fear« 
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At  length,  however,  it  was  found  that  the  dread  inimical  army 
was  only  an  armj  of  thirsty  frogs  going  to  the  river  for  a  little 
water.  Such  an  incursion,"  continues  the  historian,  "  was  never 
heard  of  before  or  since;  and  yet  the  people  of  Windham  have 
been  ridiculed  for  their  timidity  on  this  occasion.  I  verily  be- 
lieve an  army  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  would,  under  the 
like  cuxumstances,  have  acted  no  better  than  they  did." 

We  fully  agree  with  the  author,  and  think,  moreover,  that  the 
people  of  Windham  deserve  great  credit,  particularly  the  intrepid 
three  who  went  to  conclude  the  treaty.  If  the  conjecture  were 
admissible,  we  should  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  these  frogs, 
particularly  those  who  bellowed  like  bulls,  were  of  the  breed  of 
Seriphus,  so  celebrated  by  iElian  and  others  for  m$ddng  a  prodi- 
gious noise  whenever  they  went  abroad. 

Tliis  remarkable  story  of  the  frogs  has  often  been  brought  for- 
ward as  a  proof  of  our  autlior's  singular  credulity,  or  rather  of  his 
propensity  to  exaggerate.  Yet  it  is  not  without  a  parallel.  Justin 
relates  that  the  inhabitants  of  Abdera  were  once  driven  out  of  their 
country  by  an  incursion  of  this  kind.  The  people,  like  those  of 
Windham,  were  horribly  frightened  at  first ;  but  on  discovering 
their  assailants  in  the  morning,  they,  one  and  all,  fell  into  a  fit  of 
laughing  which  lasted  several  days,  and,  it  is  said,  gradually  ex* 
tended  io  the  extreme  borders  of  Greece,  where  it  spent  its  force 
against  Mount  Ossa  in  Thessaly.  One  of  these  Abderites  was 
Democritus,  who  never  recovered  his  gravity,  but  continued 
langhing  on  to  the  end  of  his  life,  whereby  he  attained  to  great 
distinction,  and  was  called  the  laughing  philosopher. 

A  particular  description  is  given  in  this  work  of  the  town  of 
New- Haven,  which  he  considers,  with  great  justice,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  places  in  the  United  States.  ^  It  is  also  celebra- 
ted,"  says  he,  *^  for  having  given  the  name  of  Pumpkin  Heads  to 
ail  the  New-Englanders.  It  originated  in  the  blue  laws,  wh'cb  eo- 
join  every  male  to  have  his  hair  cut  round  by  a  cap.  When  caps 
were  not  to  be  had,  they  substituted  the  bard  shell  of  a  pampkU^ 
which  being  put  on  the  head  every  Saturday,  the  hair  is  cnt  by  the 
shell  all  round  the  bead.  Whatever  virtue  may  be  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  this  custom  I  know  not ;  but  there  is  much  pmdeace 
in  it  First,  it  prevents  the  liair  bom  snarling ;  secondly,  it  saves 
the  use  of  combs>  bags,  and  ribands ;  ttucdly,  the  hair  caooot  in- 
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commode  the  eyes  hy  falling  over  them  ;  and,  fourthly,  such  per- 
sona as  have  lost  their  eyes  for  heresy,  and  other  wickednesses, 
cannot  conceal  their  misfortune  and  disgrace." 

We  intended  to  have  extracted  a  very  curious  account  of  a  PatV' 
vmw  held  near  LitchGeld,  wherein  Mr.  Yisey,  a  learned  man  from 
New- York,  distinguished  himself  by  discomfiting  a  vast  number 
of  the  Indian  devih ;  a  victory  particularly  honourable  to  New- 
Tork,  because  some  of  the  ablest  exorcisers  of  the  eastern 
states  had  failed  in  the  same  attempt.  It  was  also  our  intention 
to  treat  our  readers  to  the  story  of  the  ship  seen  in  the  air  at  New« 
Haven,  and  several  other  curious  particulars.  But  our  limits  will 
now  only  permit  us  to  make  a  few  general  observations  with  re- 
spect to  the  degree  of  credit  which  ought  to  be  given  to  the  work 
under  consideration. 

That  the  History  of  Connecticut  contains  many  things  that 
may  startle  the  timid  bashfulness  of  modern  skeptics,  we  are  per- 
fectly aware,  but  we  at  the  same  time  aver,  that  not  one  of  these 
equals  the  thousand  marvellous  stories  of  Herodotus,  Livy, 
Pliny,  and  an  infinite  number,  we  may  say  all,  the  ancient  histo- 
rians of  any  sort  of  reputation  with  the  moderns.  People  who 
believe  the  stories  which  Herodotus  fathers  upon  the  Egyptian 
priestB ;  the  account  of  the  Nasamonians  which  he  gives  with 
such  gravity ;  the  match  at  dice  between  Rhampsinitus  and  Ceres 
b  the  shades ;  the  exploit  of  Arion  of  Methymna ;  or  the  notar 
Me  experiment  by  which  the  Egyptian  king  ascertained  which 
was  the  most  ancient  nation  in  the  world — all  related  by  the  father 
of  history — we  had  almost  said  the  father  of  lies^ — need  not  aSect 
fo  doubt  the  modest  relations  of  our  author.  When  the  Roman 
historians  tell  us  of  the  ox  that  cried  out  in  the  market  of  Rome, 
^  Rome  take  care  of  thyself;"  of  the  dog  that  spoke  when  Tar- 
qoin  was  driven  from  the  throne-— of  the  rook  that  on  seeing  the 
assassination  of  Domitian  exclaimed  '*  well  done ;"  and  of  the  in- 
finite number  of  miracles  and  prodigies  achieved  by  the  gods  in 
finrour  of  Rome,  we  believe  them  because  they  happened  at  such 
a  distance,  and  so  long  ago,  that  there  is  nothing  to  contradict  them 
except  their  impossibility.  The  better  sort  of  readers,  indeed, 
ioeUne  to  doubt  this  part  of  their  history,  but  make  atonement  by 
bdieving  all  the  rest,  and  we  only  ^laun  for  our  author  the  like 
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favour.  Credulity  is  not  so  bad  as  unbelief,  and  the  historian  who 
relates  only  what  he  believes  to  be  true,  is  much  to  be  preferred 
to  one  who  fetters  the  unagination  with  perpetual  doubts,  and 
leaves  the  reader  adrift  on  the  ocean  of  uncertainty,  or,  as  they 
politely  express  it,  **  to  draw  his  own  conclusions.'' 

Thus  the  early  historians  of  every  country  are  always  most 
valuable,  because  they  are  a  class  of  people  who  seldom  doubt 
any  thing,  and  are  never  deterred  from  setting  down  any  exploit 
to  the  credit  of  their  countrymen,  on  the  score  of  its  impossibility. 
It  is  of  little  consequence  how  much  they  deal  in  the  marvellous; 
so  long  as  their  stories,  tell  to  the  credit  of  their  native  country, 
they  will  always  find  a  good  number  of  believers.  But  wo  to  him 
who  relates  any  thing  to  its  disadvantage  without  disguising  a  good 
part  of  the  truth.  His  history  will  be  called  the  lying  history  to 
a  certainty f  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  almost  all  the  ancient 
histories  now  extant  are  full  of  the  marvelbua,  and  were  probably 
preserved  by  the  monks  on  account  of  their  great  resemblance  to 
the  romances  which  were  so  fashionable  m  the  darker  ages  of  literal 
ture,  rather  than  from  any  intrinsic  superiority  over  cotemporary 
works.  Probability  soon  dies,  but  the  wonderful  and  the  incom- 
prehensible, like  the  mighty  turtle  of  eastern  mythology,  survives 
even  the  dissolution  of  nature,  and  triumphs  over  the  wreck  of 
worlds. 

All  the  early  historians  of  other  countries  abound  in  these  immortal 
incongruities;  and  if  they  are  believed,  it  would  be  a  singular  excep- 
tion to  refuse  the  same  indulgence  to  our  author.  It  is  very  true  that 
distance  of  time,  like  distance  of  space,  allows  ^e  imagination  fiiU 
room  to  expatiate  in  boundless  luxuriancy,  andgives  free  scope  tothe 
airy  and  fantastic  gambols  of  credulity*  Thii^  related  to  have 
happened  but  yesterday,  and  within  a  short  distance,  are  subject 
to  the  test  of  uiquiry,  and  may  be  proved  or  disproved;  but  of 
events  beyond  the  sphere  of  examination,  we  can  only  judge  by 
what  we  conceive  to  be  the  limits  of  possibility*  How  many 
thmgs  are  thought  to  have  been  possible  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
world  that  are  not  so  now,  either  because  the  limits  of  humao 
power,  or  the^t)ounds  of  human  credulity  have  been  circumscribed  f 
Convinced  of  this,  the  later  historians  are  content  to  record  only 
such  events  as  come  within  the  limits  of  our  present  capacity  of 
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belief,  and  are  one  and  all  lamentably  deficient  in  the  marvellous, 
relating  only  such  things  as  might  have  happened  anywhere,  and 
every  day,  without  nwiking any  great  figure  in  the  almanac  or  parish 
^ister.  This  is  it  that  makes  many  of  them  so  dull  that  very 
few  people,  except  those  who  want  to  be  put  to  sleep  in  an  easy 
way,  will  read  them.  This,  too,  is  the  case  with  our  own 
iDstDrians,  with  the  exception  of  the  author  of  the  History  of 
Connecticut,  who  has  Ikudably  endeavoured  to  give  our  early 
annals  an  ak  of  romance  which  will  render  them  peculiarly  at- 
tractive! While  other  nations  number  among  their  progenitors 
keroes,  monsters,  demi-gods,  and  m6st  illustrious  robbers ;  and 
pretend  to  exploits  that  could  only  have  been  performed  by  the  as- 
nstance  of  Beelzebub;  we,  when  we  grow  old,  and  want  to  boast 
of  our  ancestors,  will  have  nothing  to  show  but  a  band  of  pious  pil« 
grkns  who  sought  the  interminable  forests  of  the  new  world,  not 
in  the  glorioas  hope  of  plunder  or  of  conquest^not  in  search  of  a 
more  mellow  clime  or  fertile  soil — not  for  the  purpose  of  ransack- 
ii^  the  maternal  bosom  of  the  earth  for  hidden  gold-^but  for  the 
liberty  of  worshipping  their  maker  in  the  manner  they  thought 
best 

When,  in  after  times,  we  are  called  upon  to  vie  with  the  nations 
of  the  old  world  in  splendour  of  descent,  or  in  traditional  renown, 
how  will  we  shrink  from  the  contrast  between  the  peaceful  pilgrim 
whose  shield  was  his  trust  in  Providence,  whose  sword  the  word 
of  truth — and  the  prowling  robber,  or  marauding  pirate,  who, 
amitten  with  the  smiling  aspect  of  some  devoted  land,  poured  in 
his  hongry  followers  sword  in  hand,  exterminated  the  ancient  po»- 
seaaony  founded  a  new  nation,  and  when  he  died,  from  a  monster 
became  a  god !  How  will  we  then  repine  that  we  did  not  stimu- 
hte  the  inventive  genius  of  our  author  to  the  production  of  some 
great  work  that  might  have  vied  in  wonders  and  monstrous  exploits 
with  the  most  renowned  of  the  early  historians!  As  it  is,  our 
history  is  likely  to  become  a  mere  hum-drum,  true  history,  not 
like  that  of  Lucian,  abounding  with  strange  people  living  on  the 
stent  of  frogs  roasted  on  the  coals— who,  we  suppose,  were  the 
wncettora  €t  the  French— or  with  others  having  each  a  goodly 
€dibage  growing  out  behuid,  who  were  doubtless  the  forefathers 
of  Are  valiant  sour-krout  eaters  of  Germany— but  a  mere  matter 
^  fiiet  chronicle,  abounding  in  no  other  romance  but  that  of  real 
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life.  Buch  mattere,  however  strange,  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  relatiooB  of  the  early  historians  of  the  enviable  old  world, 
which  are  so  beautifully  incongruous,  or  so  delightfully  improbable* 
as  to  tickle  the  imagination  in  a  wonderfully  pleasant  manner.  A 
real  erveiil,  however  exfraordinary,  if  its  causes  be  clearly  ex- 
plained, ceases  to  be  an  object  of  wonder;  whereas  a  most 
agreeable  astonishment  is  excited  by  a  fictitious  circumstance  re- 
lated in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  appear  quite  impossible. 
There  is  a  symmetry  in  truth  that  diminishes  its  apparent  great- 
ness, whereas  falsehood  is  generally  magnified,  like  a  building,  by 
the  disproportion  of  its  parts — we  feel  much  less  surprise  at 
seeing  a  tall  man  whose  frame  is  in  perfect  proportion,  than  a 
little  stinted  dwarf  whose  very  want  of  syomietry  renders  him  a 
monster. 

For  these  reasons,  and  in  the  hope  that  at  some  remote  period, 
when  improbability  shall  have  become  hallowed  by  time,  and  im- 
possibility consecrated  by  the  belief  of  ages,  the  relations  of  our 
author  may  become  the  foundation  of  a  chronicle  that  shall  vie 
with  those  of  Archbishop  Turpin,  or  Sir  Richard  Baker,  we  are 
anxious  that  the  History  of  Connecticut  should  be  preserved. 
Time,  that  can  do  any  thing  but. make  people  young  again,  will 
give  it  value  as  he  plies  his  ceaseless  course,  and  time  will  increase 
our  faith  in  the  wonders  its  records.  When  truth  is  buried  in  the 
rubbish  of  ages — when  all  cotemporary  testimony  is  swept  away 
— when  detection  has  quenched  her  taper — and  the  mists  of  time, 
like  those  of  the  natural  world,  have  given  to  distant  objects 
an  indistinct,  mysterious,  and  exaggerated  outline — ^then  it  is  that 
credulity  riots  in  the  fertile  fields  of  the  marvellous,  and  romance 
becomes  history.  P. 


LORD  BYRON. 

Amoho  the  cluster  of  poets  that  have  lately  sprung  up  ia 
Great  Britain,  the  most  fashionable,  at  the  present  day,  b  Lord 
Byron.  Independent  of  his  literary  merits,  his  popularity  may  be 
attributed,  in  some  degree,  to  his  rank,  youth,  and  the  eccentric  and 
romantic  cast  of  his  private  character.    He  is  descended  from  a 
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noble  and  flliiitrious  family,  that  may  be  traced  back  to  the  reign 
of  William  the  Conqueror*  Two  of  his  ancestors  fell  in  the  field 
of  Cressyi  another  fought  under  the  banner  of  Earl  Richmond 
at  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  and  several  lost  their  lives  in  the  armies 
of  Charles  I. 

Lord  Byron  inherited  the  title  at  an  early  age,  m  immediate 
succession  from  his  granduncle  William.     He  passed  several  of 
his  youthful  years  in  Scotland,  but  received  the  chief  part  of  his 
'  education  at  the  celebrated  school  of  Harrow,  and  finished  it  at 
the  university  of  Cambridge.     While  at  school,  he  evinced  those 
peculiar  traits  of  character,  and  that  poetical  talent,  which  have 
since  distinguished  him.    He  was  independent,  and  rather  haughty 
in  his  manners ;  limited  in  his  friendships ;  eccentric  in  his  opi- 
nions ;  and  .of  a  proud  reserve  that  approached  to  misanthropy, 
dtill  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  unpopular;  his  schoolmates, 
though  they  were  repelled  from  his  intimacy,  yet  gave  him  credit 
fi^r  high  and  generous  qualities,  and  strong  sensibilities ;  he  was  ac- 
counted an  apt  student  and  a  good  scholar,  and  was  remarked  as 
excelling  in  poetical  exercises.     Shortly  after  leaving  school,  and 
before  he  was  of  age,  he  published  a  volume  of  miscellaneous 
poems,  entitled  **  Hours  of  Idleness,  by  Lord  Byron,  a  minor.^' 
This  volume  fell  under  the  lash  of  the  Edinburgh  reviewers,  who 
aniooadverted  npon  it  in  a  strain  of  coarse  but  highly  ludicrous  sa- 
tire.   Their  strictures,  though  severe,  were  in  general  just,  and 
though  their  ridicule  may  have  been  galling  to  the  individual,  yet 
if  it  could  operate  in  any  degree  to  restrain  that  fatal  eagerness 
to  rush  into  notoriety,  which  is  the  misfortune  of  so  many  young 
writers,  we  cannot  but  think  it  highly  beneficial.    Still  we  consider 
their  censure  of  the  poems  as  too  unqualified — many  passages  in 
the  v<dume  are  stamped  with  considerable  poetical  merit ;  seve- 
ral of  the  poems,  which,  firom  their  date,  must  have  been  written 
when  his  lordship  was  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  are  surprising  pro- 
ductions for  such  early  youth,  and,  bdeed,  the  whole  collection, 
as  the  writings  of  ^  a  minor,"  certainly  bore  the  air  of  very  great 
promise. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  pbems  is  an  elegy  on  Newstead  Abbey, 
the  family  seat  of  the  Byrons.  Here  his  lordship  dwells  on  the 
inuiiJi  power  and  feudal  grandeur  of  his  ancestors,  recounts  their 
gaDant  exploits,  and  pours  forth,  in  elevated  language,  the  feelings 
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of  a  high-born  soul,  meditating  on  the  ruins  of  past  m^ificencc* 
The  concluding  stanzas  apply  immediateljr  to  hhnself,  and  are  se* 
kcted  as  being  characteristic  of  the  poet» 

•*  Newtteftd !  what  saddening  change  of  scene  ii  thine ! 

Thy  yawning  arch  betokens  slow  decay ; 
The  last  and  youngest  of  a  noble  line 

Now  holds  thy  mouldering  turrets  in  hif  sway. 

**  Deserted  now,  he  scans  thy  gray  worn  towers « 

Thy  Taalts,  where  dead  of  feudal  ages  sleeps 
Thy  cloisters,  pervious  to  the  wintry  showers ; 

These,  these  he  news,  and  views  them  but  to  weep. 

•<  Yet  are  his  tears  no  emblem  of  regret, 

Cheriah'd  affection  only  bids  them  flow; 
Pride,  Hope,  and  Love,  forbid  lum  to  forget. 

But  warm  his  bosom  with  impassion'd  glow. 

'^  tfiU  he  prefers  thee  to  the  gilded  domes. 

Or  gewgaw  grottoes  of  the  vainly  great; 
Tet  lingers  mid  thy  damp  and  mossy  tombs, 

Nor  breathea  a  murmur  'gainst  the  will  of  fate. 

"  Haply  thy  sun,  emerging,  yet  may  shbe, 

Thee  to  irradiate  with  meridian  ray ; 
Hours,  splendid  at  the  past,  may  still  be  thine, 

And  bless  thy  future,  as  thy  former  day.** 

It  is  worthy  of  remarki  that  in  one  of  the  poems  in  thk  coOec-' 
tiod,  he  seems  to  have  anticipated  the  castigatfos  of  oriticismy  «kI 
even  to  have  acquiesced  in  its  justice : 

<<  Still  I  must  yield  those  worthies  merit, 
Who  chaslen  with  unsparing  spirit. 

Bad  rhymes,  and  those  who  write  them ; 
And  though  myself  may  be  the  next 
By  critic  sarcasm  to  be  Text, 

I  sorely  wiU  not  Sg^t  them. 

*<  Periuips  they  wodd  do  quite  as  weQ 
To  break  the  rudely  sounding  shell 

Of  such  a  young  beginneri 
He  who  offends  at  pert  nineteen, 
Atthlrty  may  become,  I  ween, 

A  ?ev7  hMdoied  wmer.'* 

But  with  all  this  apparent  meekness,  and  professed  submission  to 
tfie  rod,  Lord  Byron  possessed  the  inseparable  irritability  of  an 
author,  and  retorted  upon  the  Edinburgh  critics  m  the  weU-knoiM 
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aaHre  of  ^  EngKsh  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers."  The  succesa 
of  this  poem  at  once  stamped  his  reputatioo ;  it  met  with  vast  cic- 
calationy  and  universal  applause.  The  million  were  delighted  with 
it,  from  the  relish  that  almost  every  one  has  for  any  thing  pungent 
and  satirical;  some  authors  extolled  it,  because  they  had  formerly 
■uffered  under  the  lash  of  the  critics  themselves,  and  rejoiced  in 
any  thing  that  could  reach  their  feelings,  or  prove  their  fallibility : 
while  many  others  joined  in  the  plaudits,  by  way  of  making  favour 
with  the  poet,  least  they  should  at  some  future  time  suffer  under 
the  satire  of  his  excursive  muse. 

The  poem,  indeed,  was  intrinsically  excellent,  possessing  much 
of  the  terseness  and  vigour  of  Roman  ss^tire ;  and  though  he  lay 
about  him  with  an  unsparing  band,  and  often  cut  down  where  he 
should  merely  have  lopped  off,  still,  we  think,  the  garden  of  poetry 
would  be  wonderfully  benefited  by  frequent  visitations  of  the  kind. 
The  most  indifferent  part  of  the  poem  is  that  where  the  author 
meant  to  be  most  severe ;  his  animadversions  on  the  critics  have 
too  much  of  pique  and  anger;  the  heat  of  his  feelings  has 
taken  out  the  temper  of  hb  weapon ;  and  when  he  mentbns  Jef« 
firey  he  becomes  grossly  personal,  and  sinks  beneath  the  dignity 
of  hh  muse.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  temporary  pain  of 
the  application,  we  think  Lord  Byron  was  benefited  by  the 
caustic  of  criticism.  He  Wfs  entering  into  literature  with  all  the 
lulling  advantages  of  a  titled  author ;  a  strong  predisposition  on  the 
part  of  society  to  admire ;  a|id  none  of  those  goads  to  talent  that 
stimulate  poor  and  obscure  aspirers. after  fame,  whose  only  means 
of  risiiq;  in.  society  is  by  the  vigorous  exertion  of  their  talepts. 
H»  lordship  might,  therefore,  have  slipped  quietly  into  the  silken 
herd  of  **  persons  of  quality,''  who  have  from  timet  to  time  scrib- 
bled volumes  of  polite,  spindle-shanked  poetry,  in  their  nigh^wns 
and  slippers,  had  not  the  rough  critic  of  the  n^rth  given  a  saluta- 
ry flhake  to  his  nerves,  and  provoked  him  to  the  exertion  of  full 
and  mascidine  talent.  . 

On  oomiBg  of  ag^,  Lord  Byron»  after  taking  his  seat  in  the 
hpase  of  peers,  went  abroad  and  spent  some  time  in  the  south  of 
Ckirope,  and  among  the  Grecian  islands.  He  appears  to  have  trod 
those  classic  regions  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  scholar,  and  to  have 
stored  his  mind  and  exalted  bis  imagination  with  the  relics  of  de- 
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parted  taste  and  grandeur,  and  the  Itiicurious  scenes  and  gorgeoua 
imagery  of  the  east.  He  returned  to  En^and  in  1811,  and  in 
the  sprbg  of  1812  published  '^Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage.'' 
The  limits  of  this  brief  article  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  anj 
examination  of  the  merits  of  this  poem,  which,  indeed,  has  been 
thoroughly  scrutinized  by  every  periodical  publication  of  the 
times.  In  the  notes  appended  to  it,  his  lordship  again  took  occa- 
sion to  indulge  in  a  few  hits  of  no  great  force  against  his  old  ad* 
Tersaries,  the  Edinburgh  reviewers.  These  writers,  in  reviewing 
his  ^*  Childe  Harold,"  spoke  of  it  with  great  candour  and  ap- 
plause, and  in  the  conclusion  of  their  criticism,  adverted,  in  terms 
of  manly  moderation,  to  his  lordship's  determined  hostility.  This 
unexpected  liberality  touched  the  generous  feelings  of  the  poet, 
and  in  a  letter,  which  he  immediately  wrote  to  Mr.  Jeffrey,  b% 
lamented  the  literary  feud  that  had  arisen  between  them,  expressed 
bis  sense  of  the  fair  and  candid  criticism  of  Childe  Harold,  and 
regretting  that  his  resentments  had  led  him  to  the  publication  of 
his  satire,  declared,  that  as  an  atonement,  he  would  endeavour  to 
suppress  its  circulation,  and  banish  it  from  print.  His  lordship  has 
faithfully  observed  the  promise,  and  the  consequenceis,  that  a 
copy  of  ^*  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers"  is  not  to  be  pro- 
cured at  present  in  any  of  the  bookshops  of  Gh*eat  Britain. 

The  subsequent  writings  of  Lord-  Byron  are  too  well  known  te 
seed  recapitulation.  He  has  published  a  succession  of  brilliant 
little  eastern  tales,  decorated  with  appropriate  and  splendid 
imagery.  These  are  in  every  one's  hands,  and  are  the  hackneyed 
subjects  of  every  review.  The  proBts  of  these  writings  have 
been  liberally  dispensed  by  his  lordship  to  various  persons ;  for, 
though  by  no  means  very  affluent  in  his  circumstances,  he  consi- 
ders if  a  point  of  pride  not  to  receive  pecuniary  emolument  from 
the  inspirations  of  his  muse.  In  the  introduction  to  his  last  poem 
he  expresses  a  determination  not  to  publish  again  for  several  years ; 
and  we  understand  he  is  about  once  more  to  depart  on  his  poetic 
rambles  in  the  east.  We  hope  he  may  keep  to  his  determination, 
and  give  time  for  that  poetical  genius,  which  has  hitherto  manifested 
itself  m  brilliant  sparks  and  flashes,  to  kindle  up  mto  a  fervent 
and  a  lasting  flame. 
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([Leigh  Hunt,  tlie  author  of  the  Fettt  of  die  Poeti,  hat  written  mitch  and  veil  in 
^erse  and  proaey  on  yarioos  iubjeeti»  partieularly  poUticsy  literature  and  dramatie 
criticisin.  Bui  in  every  thing  he  writes,  he  discovert  a  poetical  character  He  is 
natorallj  a  poet— not,  perhaps*  of  the  first  order,  and  probably  iooapahle  of  pro* 
dncing  the  highest  effect  of  tublimity  or  pathot,  but  full  of  fancy,  of  sprightlinest  .• 
of  tatte,  and  of  sentiment.  The  following  sketch  of  his  life,  written  by  himsel 
aboatfoor  years  ago,  possesses  much  interest,  and  places  in  a  strong  light  the  bold- 
nets  and  independence  of  the  au'.hor*8  literary  and  political  character.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  to  much  of  violent  asperity  and  personal  feeliug  should  mingle 
vith  hit  poStioal  opinioiit.  Since  the  date  of  thit  letter  Mr.  Hunt  wat  for  about 
a  year  the  editor  of  a  quarterly  literary  publication  of  great  merit,  entitled  the 
Reflector,  in  which  the  Featt  of  the  Poett  firtt  appeared,  after  which  he  again 
entered  with  much  violence  into  political  controversy,  and  has  tinoe  shared  the 
ikte  of  Gobbett,  having  been  convicted  of  a  libel  upon  the  Prince  Kegent^and  ten- 
tencedto  two  years'  imprisonment  in  Surrey  gaol^Q 


MEMOIR  OF  ME.  JAMES  HENRY  LEIGH  HUNT. 
WRITTEN  BY  HIMS£LF. 

TO  VHE  BDITOa  OF  THB  MONTHLY  MIAROR. 

\ 

Dear  Sir,  Examiner  OffiUy  April  20,  1810. 

You  know  my  opinions  raapecting  the  biographj  of  living  pep- 
•ons,  especially  of  those  who  either  deserve  no  such  notice^  or 
may  wish  to  deserve  it  better:  but  you  have  succeed^  io  per- 
suading me  that  a  public  writer,  who  pays  attentioa  to  the  drama, 
k  a  person  of  some  interest  to  your  readers  $  and  as  an  author  on 
these  occasions  must  be  an  assisting  party  to  what  is  said  of  him, 
I  have  thought  it  best  to  say  quite  as  much  as  need  be  said,  in 
my  own  person,  and  thus  perform  the  taa^  as  frankly  and  decently 
as  possible.     Addison  has  observed,  in  corroboratbn  of  your 
arguments,  <^  that  a  reader  seldom  peruses  a  book  with  plea- 
sure, till  be  knows  whether  the  writer  of  it  be  a  black  or  a  fair  man, 
of  a  mild  or  choleric  dispositioD,  married  or  a  bachelor,  with  other 
particulars  of  the  like  nature,  that  conduce  very  much  to  the 
right  understanding  of  an  author."     (Spec.  No.  1.)     And  it  was 
said  of  Tom  Bkown,  I  think,  when  the  second  edition  of  his 
poems  did  not  sell,  that  the  joke  was  lost,  because  he  omitted  the 
portrait.     Now,  as  my  first  wish  is  to  t>e  well  understood,  I  would 
Bot  willingly  lose  any  help  towards  that  valuable  qualification.     I 
ibould  be  very  sorry  were  the  reader  puzzled  with  any  opinion  of 
mine,  from  his  ignorance  of  my  having  a  dark  complexion,  or  the 
ladies  incline  to  doubt  niy  sensibility,  for  want  of  knowing  that  I 
am  very  happily  married.      Thus  I  fairly  disclose  these  two 
important  secrets  to  the  public ;  and  that  no  possible  joke  may  be 
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lost,  the  artifltSi  you  see,  have  produced  a  very  good  likeness  of 
my  face.* 

Of  births  &c.  you  tell  me  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  say 
something.  Well: — I  was  born  at  Southgate,  in  October,  1784. 
My  parents  were  the  late  Rev.  I.  Hunt,  at  that  time  tutor  in  the 
Duke  of  Chandos's  family,  and  Mary,  daughter  of  Stbphbit 
Shew  ELL,  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  whose  sister  is  the  lady  of 
Mr.  "President  West*  Here,  indeed,  I  could  enlarge,  both 
seriously  and  proudly ;  for  if  any  one  circumstance  of  my  life 
could  give  me  cause  for  boasting,  it  would  be  that  of  having  had 
such  a  i^iother.  She  was  indeed  a  mother  in  every  exalted  sense 
of  the  word,  in  piety,  in  sound  teaching,  in  patient  care,  in  spot- 
less example.  Married  at  an  early  age,  and  commencing  from 
that  time  a  life  of  sorrow,  the  world  afflicted,  but  it  could  not 
change  her :  no  rigid  economy  could  hide  the  native  generosity  of 
her  heart,  no  s6phistical  and  skulking  example  injure  her  fine 
sense  or  her  contempt  of  worldly-mindedness,  no  unmerited  sor- 
row convert  her  resignation  into  bitterness.  But  let  me  not  hurt 
the  noble  simplicity  of  her  character  by  a  declamation,  however 
involuntary.  At  the  time  when  she  died,  the  recollection  of  her 
sufferings  and  virtues  tended  to  embitter  the  loss ;  but  knowing 
what  she  was,  and  believing  where  she  is,  I  now  feel  her  memory 
as  a  serene  and  inspiring  influence,  that  comes  over  my  social  mo- 
ments only  to  temper  cheerfukiess,  and  over  my  reflecting  ones,  to 
animate  me  in  the  love  of  truth.  At  seven  I  was  admitted  into 
the  grammar  school  of  Christ's  Hospital,  where  I  remained  till 
fifteen,  and  received  a  good  foundation  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages.  On  my  departure  from  school,  a  collection  of  verses, 
consisting  of  some  school  exercises,  and  of  some  larger  pieces, 
written  during  the  first  part  of  1800,  was  published  that  year 
under  the  title  of  Juvmiliaf  and  in  a  manner,  which,  however  I 
may  have  regretted  it,  it  does  not  become  me,  perhaps,  to  repro* 
bate.  The  verses  were  my  own,  but  not  my  will.  The  pieces 
were  written  with  sufficient  imitcdive  enthusiasm,  but  that  is  all :  I 
had  read  Grav,  and  I  must  write  something  like  Gray  ;  I  ad* 
mired  Collins,  and  I  must  write  something  like  Collins  ;  I 
adored  Spenser,  and  I  must  write  a  long  allegorical  poem,  filled 
with  ne^Sf  whilomSj  and  personifications,  like  Spenser.  I  say 
thus  much  upon  the  subject,  because,  as  I  was  a  sort  of  rhyming 
young  Roscius,  and  tended  to  lead  astray  other  youths,  who  mis- 
took reading  for  inspiration,  as  in  fact  has  been  the  case,  I  wish  to 
deprecate  these  precocious  appearances  in  public,  which  are 
always  dangerous  to  the  taste,  and  in  general  dissatisfactory  to  the 

*  Thif  letter  is  aeeompamed  ia  the  Momhtj  Mirror  by  a  rery  fine  head. 
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recollection.    After  spending  some  time  in  that  gloomiest  of  all 
•* darkness  palfabUj^  a  lawyer's  office — and  plunging,  when  I 
left  it>  into  alternate  study  and  morbid  idleness,  studious  all  nighti 
and  hypochondriac  all  day,  to  the  great  and  reprehensible  injury 
of  my  health  and  spirits,  it  fell  into  my  way  to  commence  theatri- 
cal critic  in  a  newly  established  paper,  called  the  NewSj  and  I  did 
so  with  an  ardour  proportioned  to  the  want  of  honest  newspaper 
criticism,  and  to  the  insufferable  dramatic  nonsense  which  then 
rioted  in  public  farour.     In  1805  an  amiable  nobleman,  at  that 
time  high  in  office,  procured  me  a  humble  situation  in  a  govern- 
Bient  office.     This  office,  in  January,  1 809,  I  voluntarily  gave 
Bp,  not  only  from  habitual  disinclination,  but  from  certain  hints, 
fotile  enough  in  themselves,  yet  sufficiently  annoying,  respectmg 
t}ie  feelings  of  the  higher  orders,  who  could  not  contemplate  with 
pleasure  a  new  paper  called  the  Examinery  which,  in  concert  with 
one  of  my  brothers,  I  had  commenced  the  year  before,  and  in 
which  I  pursued  the  very  uncourtly  plan  of  caring  for  nothing  but 
the  truth.     This  paper,  which  it  is  our  pleasure  to  manage  as  well 
as  we  can,  and  our  pride  to  keep  as  independent  as  we  ought,  is 
now  my  only  regular  employment ;  but  I  contrive  to  make  it  a 
part  of  other  literary  studies,  which  may  at  a  future  time,  by  God's 
blessing,  enable  me  to  do  something  better  for  the  good  opinion  of  the 
public ;  and  as   to  its  profits^-with  constitutional  reform  for  its 
object,  and  a  stubborn  consistency  for  its  merit,  it  promises,  in  spite 
of  the  wretched  efforts  of  the  wretched  men  in  power,  to  procure 
lor  me  all  that  I  wish  to  acquire— a  good  name  and  a  decent  com« 
peteney. 

I  find  I  have  been  getting  serious  on  this  magnificent  subject ; 
but  a  man's  muscles  unconsciously  return  to  their  gravity  when 
employed  in  talking  of  his  own  affairs,  and  few  persons  have  en* 
joyed  a  more  effectual  round  of  flatteries  than  myself,  who  have 
been  abused  and  vilified  by  every  publication  that  has  had  the 
least  pretension  to  infamy  ;-~not  to  mention  the  grateful  things 
said  of  me  by  the  writers  of  "  comeily,'-  to  whom  I  have  been 
teaching  grammar  any  time  these   six  years — or  the  epithets 
lavnhed  upon  my  head  byour  prepossessing  Attornet-Genbral, 
who  has  twice  brought  me  into  court  as  **  a  malicious  and  iWdiS' 
posed  person^^*  purely  to  show  that  he  could  not  prove  his  accusa- 
tion.    It  is  in  vain,  however,  that  I  write  as  clearly  as  I  can  for 
the  comprehension  of  the  ministerialists :  nothing  can  persuade 
them,  or  their  writers,  that  all  I  desire  is  an  honest  reputation  on 
my  own  part,  and  a  little  sense  and  decency  on  theirs.   It  is  to  no 
purpose  that  I  have  preserved  a  singleness  of  conduct,  and  even 
kept  mjraelf  studiously  aloof  from  public  men  whom  I  admire,  in 
order  to  write  at  all  times  just  what  I  think.     The  comiptionista 
will  have  it  that  I  am  a  torbulent  demagogue,  a  factious,  ferocious, 
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and  diabolical  republican,  a  wretch  who  *^  horrifies  the  pure  and 
amiable  nature''  of  rojal  personages,  a  plotter  with  Cobbbtt, 
whom  I  never  saw  in  my  life,  and  an  instrument  of  the  designs  of 
HoBNh:  TooKfi,  whom  I  never  wish  to  see.  It  is  equally  in  vain 
that  I  have  taken  such  pains  to  secure  the  gratitude  of  the  dra- 
matists. I  understand  they  never  could  be  brought  to  regard  me 
in  the  proper  light ;  and  a  variety  of  criticisms,  as  well  as  the 
reports  of  my  <*  good-natured  friends,'*  have  conveyed  to  me,  at 
divers  times,  the  most  positive  assurances  that  I  was  an  uninfonn- 
ed,  an  unwarrantable,  and  an  unfeeling  critic — ^a  malignant  critic — 
a  bad  critic — no  critic  at  all — nay,  a  blackhearted  being  who  de- 
lighted in  tormenting— «  sort  of  critical  Rhtnwick  Williams 
who  went  about  slashing  in  the  dark — and  in  fine — what  I  must 
confess  I  really  was  at  one  period  of  my  life — a  boy-  The  worst 
publications  that  attacked  me  I  abstained  from  noticing,  not  only 
from  a  proper  respect  to  myself,  but  upon  the  principle  that  their 
own  vices  had  Ulready  given  them  their  death  blow.  However, 
they  still  continued  fighting,  like  the  vivacious  deceased  in  the 
romance,  who  had  not  time,  you  know,  to  discover  be  was 
dead: — 

Jlp&ver*  utno  che  ntt  ten  eraaceorf, 
^Andava  combattendo,  ed  era  morto. 

Orlando  Innanu 

But  you  see  they  die  off,  one  after  the  other.  The  process  is 
the  same,  though  slower,  with  those  '*  livir^  dead  men,**  the  dra- 
matists :  and  even  the  attorney-general  and  his  right  honourable 
friends,  whose  vigour  consists  in  the  persecution  of  newspapers, 
and  whose  genius  in  the  waste  of  their  country's  blood,  will  recol- 
lect, I  trust,  that  the  inevitable  hour  awaits  them  also,  and  a  much 
more  serious  one  than  can  be  contemplated  in  jest. 

But  enough  of  this  egregious  history.  Disinclined  as  I  was  at 
first  to  the  publication  of  this  little  memoir,  I  am  at  length  not 
dissatisfied,  I  confess,  with  having  an  opportunity  of  contradict- 
ing, under  my  name^  all  those  motives  of  envy  or  of  ill  temper, 
to  which  my  humble  efforts  in  the  cause  of  taste  and  reason  may 
have  been  attributed.  To  envy  Mr.  Cherry  or  Mr.  Dibdin  is 
no  easy  task ;  but  to  feel  a  personal  ill  will  against  bad  writers 
would  be,  I  trust,  a  still  harder  with  me,  if  possible.  If  such 
persons  lose  their  reputation  or  their  profits,  and  become  by- 
words for  bad  writing,  they  must  attribute  the  misfortune  to  its 
real  cause,  and  make  the  plain  shoulder-shrugging  confession  which 
flie  other  day  escaped  Mr.  Ret  holds,  who  has  now  given  the 
town  not  only  a  fair  warning,  but  a  better  proof  of  his  sense  than 
all  his  comedies  put  together.    The  just  severity  of  criticisQi 
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regards  notbing  but  what  is  public ;  and  had  I  made  any  answer 
to  those  poor  reprobates^  who,  when  they  could  find  nothing  per- 
sonal to  attack  in  me,  attacked  the  character  of  those  who  were 
related  to  me,  I  should  have  challenged  them  to  produce  a  single 
passage,  in  which  I  have  made  any  personal  attack  on  the  defor- 
mities,  morals,  or  hearts  of  those  whom  I  criticised.  Political 
stricture  is  another  thing ;  and  to  be  bitterly  severe  on  men  who 
grow  wealthy  and  wanton  in  the  lavishment  of  English  blood, 
requires  nothing  but  to  be  commonly  vktuous.  But  I  have  beard 
that  even  some  of  our  present  rulers  cut  a  \ery  good  figure  at  their 
fire  sides,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  our  bad  writers  cut  much  bet- 
ter. So  far  from  meddling  with  either  of  them  there,  who  would 
not  wbh  them  there,  wrapped  up  forever  in  social  enjoyment  ? 
The  dramatists  would  at  once  make  the  proper  use  of  their  talents 
by  fitting  up  baby  theatres  for  their  children ;  and  Mr.  Pbkcsval, 
instead  of  sending  his  countrymen  to  prisons  and  graves,  would  hit 
the  exact  pitch  of  his  genius  in  the  rorging  of  cherry*stone  chains 
and  the  blowing  of  bubbles.  But  as  criticism  is  not  to  invade  the 
privacies  of  men,  so  private  considerations  are  never  to  issue  out 
upon,  and  obstruct,  public  criticism ;  still  less  are  they  to  be  sacred 
in  the  defence  of  political  character,  when  they  are  so  continually 
brought  into  play  by  the  politicians  themselves,  and  elevated- to 
the  room  and  to  the  rank  of  public  virtue.  As  I  began,  therefore, 
I  shall  proceed.  I  am  not  conscious  of  ever  having  given  praise 
for  policv's  sake,  or  blame  for  malignity's ;  and  I  never  will.  A 
strict  adherence  to  truth,  and  a  recurrence  to  first  principles,  are 
the  only  things  calculated  to  bring  back  the  happier  times  of  our 
literature  and  constitution ;  and  however  humble  as  an  individual, 
I  have  found  myself  formidable  as  a  lover  of  truth,  and  shall 
never  cease  to  exert  myself  in  its  cause,  as  long  as  the  sensible 
will  endure  my  writings,  and  the  honest  appreciate  my  inten- 
tie&s. 

Yours,  my  dear  Sir,  very  sincerely, 

liEiGH  Hunt, 
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on  A  MOONUGBT  VIIW  OF  HIGHLAND  SCIZIIRT^ 


TO 


#    *    #    *    % 


HOW  tweet,  my  friend,  at  this  lone  hour,  to  scale 
Thete  moonlight  monntidn  cliffs,  and  view  below 
The  dark  lake  sleeping  in  the  silver  glow 

With  an  its  shadowy  ides ; — to  list  alone 
The  dying  winds  that  sigh  aroand  the  steep. 
And  summer  rills  adown  the  rooks  that  creep 
With  a  dull,  tinkling,  melancholy  wail  ;— 
How  solemnly,  while  hush'd  the  fitful  gale. 

Falls  on  the  ear  that  deep  and  nameless  tone. 
From  the  dim  bosom  of  the  wilderness ;—  j 

Made  of  all  mingling  sounds — so  like  the  moan  ! 

Of  child  that  murmnrs  through  its  dream  of  bliss: — 

Thus  look'd  the  infant  world  ere  yet  the  groan 
Of  human  guilt  or  grief  disturbed  its  happiness ! 


TO  THE  SAME. 

They  oall'd  us  brother  bards!— The  same  blue  streams 

Witnessed  our  youthful  sports ;  our  tears  have  sprung 

Together,  when  those  ancient  tales  were  sung. 
That  tinged  our  fancy's  first  and  sweetest  dreams ; 
Two  simple  boys  bewitched  with  magic  themes  !— 

And  stfll,  aa  riper  years  and  judgment^ame. 
On  mutual  eooch  we  plann'd  our  mutual  schemes. 

Our  tastes,  our  friendships,  and  our  faith  the  same  :— 
But  not  the  same  our  task!— Thy  loftier  lyre. 

Which,  with  the  tide  of  feeling,  swells  or  falls. 
Shall  charm  tumultuous  camps  and  courtly  halls^ 

And  route  the  warrior's  arm  and  patriot's  irit— 

While  I  shall  chant  my  little  madrigals 
To  htppj  circlet  round  the  cottoge  fire. 
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Whxk  the  sky  is  black  aboTe,  and  the  biHows  white  below. 

And  between  the  foamiDg  swells  we  are  tab'ring  to  and  fro ; 

When  waves  they  roar  beneath  us,  and  thunders  roll  o'erhead, 

O  ttunk  ye  not,  ye  landsmen !  it  is  a  scene  of  dread  I 

But  dreadful  though  it  be,  yet  it  cannot  us  appal. 

For  we  feel  Affection  pours  her  prayers,  and  Mercy  bears  them  alL 


When  the  ship  is  on  her  beams,  and  the  masts  are  all  a  wrecks 

And,  to  'scape  the  angiy  surge,  we  are  lash'd  upon  the  deck. 

When  night  is  closing  fast,  and  no  sign  of  succour  near, 

O  think  ye  not,  ye  landsmen !  it  is  a  scene  of  fear  ? 

But  fearful  though  it  be,  yet  it  cannot  ns  appal, 

Fof  we  trust  Affection  pours  her  prayers,  and  Mercy  hears  them  all. 


But  see,  the  mom  approaching,  a  vessel  heaves  in  sight. 
The  waves  are  sinking  once  again,  the  breezes  they  are  light. 
She  sees  our  waving  signal,  and  swiftly  beareth  down. 
The  red  cross  is  her  flag,  and  her  country  is  our  own : 
With  pleasure,  then,  ye  landsmen !  our  dangers  we  recall. 
For  we  know  Affection  pour'd  her  prayers,  and  Mercy  heard  them  all. 

W.  M.  T. 


THE  BALLOON. 

[_f  rom  the  Reflector,  edited  by  Leigh  Hua{.3 

The  airy  Mp  at  anchor  rides ; 
Proudly  she  heaves  her  painted  sidefe 

Impatient  of  delay ; 
And  now  her  silken  form  expand^ 
She  springs  lAoft,  she  bursts  her  btnds^ 

She  floats  upon  her  way. 
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tlow  f  wift !  for  now  T  lee  her  sail 
High  mounted  on  the  viewless  gale. 

And  speeding  ap  the  sky. ; 
And  now  a  speck  in  ether  tost, 
A  moment  seen,  a  moment  lost, 

bhe  cheats  mj  dazzled  eye. 

Bright  wonder !  thee  no  flapping  wing, 
No  labouring  oar,  no  bounding  spring, 

Urged  on  thy  fleet  career : 
By  natire  bnqyaney  impelled, 
Thy  easy  flight  was  smoothly  heM 

Along  the  silent  sphere. 

No  curling  mist  at  close  of  light, 
No  meteor  on  the  breast  of  nigh^ 

No  cloud  at  breezy  dawn. 
No  leaf  adown  the  summer  tide 
More  efibrtless  is  seen  to  glide. 

Or  shadow  o'er  the  lawn. 

Yet  thee,  e'en  diee,  the  destined  hour 
Shall  summon  from  thy  airy  tower 

Rapid  in  prone  descent ; 
Methinks  I  see  thee  earthward  borne 
With  flaccid  sides  thatditwp  forlorn. 

The  breath  ethereal  spent. 

Thus  daring  Fancy's  pens  sublime. 

Thus  Love's  bright  winga  are  dipped  bj  Time  ; 

Thus  Hope,  her  soul  elate, 
Bzhalet  amidst  this  grosser  air ; 
Thus  lightest  hearts  are  bowed  by  Care, 

And  Geaioa  yieMs  to  Fate! 
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Rodman's transtoHontf  die  Ctmmerciid  Code  ofFranee,  SvQ.  ATeuhYork.^^ 
Wi  consider  this  rolume  as  a  very  raluable  addition  to  the  library  of 
erery  liberal-ininded  lawyer.  An  opinion  has  been  taken  up  m  tlus  coun- 
try that  the  codes  of  France  were  formed  altogether  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  certain  political  effects,  and  that  their  authority  and  importance 
were,  consequently,  dependent  upon  the  existence  and  power  of  the 
Napoleon  djnasty.  This  impression  is  entirely  erroneous.  The  &ct  is, 
that  there  is  no  system  of  laws  in  the  civilised  world  so  richly  de- 
serving that  boasted  title  which  has  been  assumed  by  the  civil  law,  of  ^  The 
Public  Reason^  of  Europe.  The  codes  of  tlie  civil  law  were  compiled) 
as  b  well  known,  by  Tribonian  and  nine  associates,  from  the  former  codes 
and  ordinances.  The  pandects  which  accompanied  them  were  digested 
from  the  decisions  and  opinions  of  the  Roman  lawyers  bv  the  same  great 
civilian,  with  the  assistance  of  seventeen  others.  The  whole  of  that  mat 
work,  which  has  for  ages  commanded  the  respect  and  obedience  of  the 
chrilized  world,  and  has  even  transfused  its  spirit  into  the  legal  institutions 
of  those  countries  which  refused  openly  to  receive  its  authority,  was 
compiled  under  an  arbitrary  prince,  and  in  less  than  five  years.  The  old 
systems  of  the  French  law  nad  been  gradually  refined  and  improved  by 
toe  application  of  the  principles  and  authority  of  the  civil  law,  and  the  la- 
bours of  several  of  the  most  enlightened  lawyers  of  modem  Europe — of 
Emerigon,  of  Pothier,  of  Montesquieu,  of  Vain,  and  the  Chancellor 
D'Aguesseau. 

The  three  jarring  and  discordant  systems  of  common  law,  or  eouhimef, 
which  prevailed  in  different  parts  of  France,  were,  after  several  centuries 
of  amelioration,  gradually  coalescing  into  one  more  harmonious  body. 
The  ordinance  of  marine,  compiled  by  order  of  the  French  government, 
in  1681,  had,  by  its  wisdom  and  ability,  excited  the  admiration,  and  even, 
10  part,  procured  its  adoption,  in  most  parts  of  the  commercial  world.  The 
present  learned  Chancellor  of  New-York,  when  chief  justice  of  that  state, 
ipeakhig  of  this  ordmance,  observed:  ''This  code  is  not  only  very  hi^ 
evidence  of  what  was  then  the  general  usage  of  trade,  but,  from  its  com- 
prehensiye  plan  and  masterly  execution,  it  has  been  respected  as  a  digest 
of  the  maritime  law  of  all  theconunercial  nations  of  Europe."  d  Johnson. 
From  these  rich  materials  of  jurisprudence  the  present  code  was  formed. 
In  bnitation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  civil  code  was  compiled,  a  com- 
aiMsion  of  six  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  France,  most  of  whom  had  re- 
ceived their  education,  and  had  practised  under  the  ancient  regime,  was 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  digesting  a  commercial  code.  This  was 
eon^ted  in  less  than  two  years.  When  finished  it  was  presented  to  the 
consideration  of  the  several  chambers  of  commerce  in  the  great  commer- 
cial cities,  to  the  different  commercial  tribunals,  and  to  the  courts  of  ap- 
peal estabtished  in  the  several  departments  of  the  empire.  All  these  bo- 
diet  separately  deliberated  upon  it,  and  apparently  witii  the  greatest  bold- 
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ness  and  freedom.  Their  discussions  are  collected  in  two  large  quarta 
volumes.  According  to  the  different  genius  and  characters  of  the  officers 
vrho  composed  these  tribunals,  the  most  various  alterations  are  proposed. 
Some  comment  upon  the  phraseology  with  all  the  minute  accuracy  of 
mere  technical  lawyers,  others  discuss  principles  and  propose  alterations 
with  as  much  boldness  of  theory  as  Jeremy  Bentham,  or  any  of  his  school 
of  legal  free-thinkers.  All  this  seems  to  be  done,  so  far  as  it  respects 
merely  the  rights  of  property  and  justice  between  man  and  man,  with  «8 
much  libertv,  and  with  much  more  deliberation,  than  are  commonly  ex- 
ercised in  the  discussion  of  any  act  in  our  general  or  state  legislatures. 
Were  it  not  for  a  most  disgusting  vein  of  personal  flattery  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  which  runs  through  the  whole,  the  reader  would  never  for  a 
moment  suspect  that  these  free  and  enlightened  discussions  bad  taken 
place  under  ihe  dominion  of  a  military  despot« 

Many  of  these  alterations  and  suggestions  were  adopted  upon  a  second 
revision    by   the   original  compilers,  and,  after  having  passed  through 
these  several  stages  of  correction  for  about  six  years,  the  code  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  council  of  state,  and  finally  adopted  by  the  legislative  body 
in  1807.    Thus  has  been  formed  an  admirable  system  of  commercial  law, 
expressed  with  wonderful  brevity  and  precision.     As  the  French  codes 
are  the  work,  not  of  the  despot,  but  of  the  natural  representatives  of  the 
muid   of  the  French  people;  we  accordingly  find,  that  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  power  and  establishments  of  Bonaparte,  these  are  pre- 
served, and  still  remain  the    law  of  the  land.    Almost  every  other 
branch  of  jurisprudence  is  of  necessity,  in  some  measure,  of  merely  local 
application,  but  the  rules  of  commercial  law  are  either  founded  on  general 
usage  or  deduced  immediately  from  the  principles  of  universal  reason; 
and  thus,  to  borrow  the  words  of  Sir  William  Jones,  the  greatest  portion 
of  the  system  is  law  at  Westminster-Hall  as  well  as  at  Orleans.    Mr.  Rod- 
man^s  version  is  accompanied  by  the  original  French  in  the  opposite  page. 
Though  this  is  very  proper,  and  renders  the  volume  more  useful  as  a  book 
of  reference  and  authority,  we  confess,  that  for  ourselves,  we  feel  much 
more  grateful  for  the  version  than  for  the  republication.    However  fami- 
liar the  reader  may  be  with  the  French  of  Boileau  and  Voltaire,  or  even 
with  the  language  of  conversation,  he  will  soon  find  hunself  as  much  at  a 
loss  aniong  the  terms  of  French  law,  as  a  foreigner,  however  intimately 
acquainted  with  Shakspeare  or  Addison,  would  be  perplexed  by  an  English 
discussion  on  misfeasance,  nonfeasance,  bottomry,  or  bailment    His  ver- 
sion is  executed,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  with  great  fidelity,  and  all 
the  elegance  of  which  the  nature  of  the  work  would  admit.    A  very  scru- 
pulous grammarian  might  object  to  two  or  three  slight  gallicisms^  but  it  is 
to  be  considered,  that,  as  in  a  translation  of  this  nature,  precise  accuracy  is 
of  much  more  importance  than  elegance,  it  was  often  necessary,  where 
there  is  no  English  expression  exactly  analogous,  rather  to  retain  a  French 
idiom,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  conveying  an  erroneous  impression  of  the 
sense  of  the  original  by  a  similar,  but  not  precisely  parallel,  English  phrase. 
To  the  translation  are  appended  a  number  of  notes  by  the  translator,  ex- 
planatory of  the  terms  and  provisions  of  the  French  law,  or  comparing  it 
with  our  own  law  on  the  same  points.    They  show  much  research,  uid 
are  highly  creditable  to  the  author,  both  for  matter  and  style. 
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Bartholemy  Lalbn,  Esq.  who  some  time  since  published  a  very  excellent 
nap  of  Orleans  and  Lower  Louisiana,  has  lately  issued  the  prospectus  of  a 
Work  to  be  entitled  Urano  Gtograpkyy  the  leading  object  of  which  is  to 
prove  that  America  was  known  to  the  ancients,  a  truth  which  he  thinks 
demonstrable  on  the  evidence  of  the  hierographical  signs  of  the  celestial 
sphere.  He  declares  himself  able  to  prove  that  the  western  hemisphere 
Was  the  cradle  of  the  demi-gods,  and  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  ancient 
Europe  ;  that  Medea  distinguished  these  regions  by  her  magic  and  her  ad- 
ventures ;  that  Cepheus,  Casslopedeia,  Andromeda  and  Persfus  were  all 
Americans !  The  learned  gentleman  intends,  further,  to  show  that  Ame- 
rica was  the  soil  on  which  grew  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  and 
^here  the  golden  fleece  was  sought  by  the  Argonauts.  He  contends  that 
the  poet  Ovid  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  scenery  of  our  western 
country,  and  that  in  his  Metamorphoses,  lib.  7.  v.  371 — 380.  in  the  fable  of 
Hyries  and  Phyllius,  the  cataract  of  Niagara  is  clearly,  though  in  part 
allegoricaUy,  described. 

In  the  course  of  this  curious  performance,  Mr.  L.  declares  himself  able 
to  prove  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  earth  performed  its  annual  revolu* 
tions  in  periods  of  357  and  360  days,  and  when  the  equator  corresponded 
to  regions  of  the  earth  widely  dififerentfrom  those  which  it  now  encircles. 

The  fourth  of  these  great  revolutions,  he  says,  which  changed  the  equa- 
torial and  polar  spaces,  began  on  the  first  day  of  the  christian  era,  so  that 
the  earth  has  now  revolved  on  its  present  axis  and  orbit  for  little  more  than 
1814  years,  at  the  commencement  of  which  period  it  started  in  the  first 
nodus  of  the  constellation  of  Pisces. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  an  hypothesis  which,  by  its  novelty  and  su- 
perior boldness,  puts  to  shame  all  those  ingenious  refinements  by  which 
critics  have  discovered  the  whole  body  of  heathen  philosophy  in  the  6th 
book  of  Virgil,  and  a  complete  system  of  physics  in  a  Hebrew  root,  and,  in 
our  opinion,  even  far  eclipses  that  swaggering  paradox  of  Dr.  Bentley,  who 
b  said  to  have  maintained  that  the  Iliad  was  nothing  more  than  a  Jewish 
allegory,  and  the  blind  bard  himself  no  other  than  King  Solomon. 

MitUhufMT*B  CaUdogw  of  Uie  Insects  of  Pennsylvania.  Svo,  York,  (Penn,) 
Pp.  60.  This  pamphlet,  intended  as  the  first  part  of  a  larger  work,  which, 
we  regret  to  say,  has  never  been  completed,  was  published  in  1806.  Mr. 
M.  is  a  respectable  clergyman  of  the  Lutheran  church,  who  has  for  seve- 
ral years  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  that  leisure  which  he  could 
snatch  from  professional  studies  and  parochial  duty,  to  entymological  re- 
searches. He  has  in  these  inquiries  extended  the  bounds  of  our  know^ 
kdge  of  the  insect  kinedom,  and  enriched  it  with  a  number  of  new  species. 
In  the  classification  of  his  catalogue  he  has  followed  the  system  of  Fabri* 
cius,  and  in  this  first  part  of  his  projected  work  he  has  gone  through  and 
descri(>ed  the  whole  denominated  by  Fabricius,  Eleuterata,  nearly  cor- 
responding, as  we  believe,  to  the  Linnaean  Colenptera,  The  region  chiefly 
explored  by  Mr.  M.  was  the  district  around  Hano  '>r,  or  M*AlUster*s  town, 
io  which  he  has  collected  and  examined  no  less  than  1363  different  species 
of  insects,  a  very  large  proportion  of  which  are  entirely  unknown  to  the 
entomologists  of  Europe. 

Since  the  date  of  his  publication  a  taste  for  every  species  of  scientific 
pursuit  has  been  rapidly  evolved  in  many  parts  of  our  country,  and  we  trust 
that  he  will  no  longer  be  deterred  from  promoting  his  researches  by  that 
chOl  neglect  which  has  hitherto  impeded  the  completion  of  this  under- 
taking. 

Muhlenberg's  Catalogas  PknUarum  AmerictB  Septentriondlis.  Zvo.  Lan- 
caateTy  1813.    The  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg  has  been  long  known  as  a  seal- 
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eus  and  successful  cultivator  of  natural  science.  The  jpreseat  work  is  in- 
tended as  a  systematic  scientific  catalogue  of  the  native  and  naturalized 
plants  of  North  America.  It  is  compiled,  for  the  most  oart,  from  the  au- 
thor's actual  observations  on  the  living  plants  of  Penosylvania,  and  dried 
specimens  which  he  procured  from  his  correspondents  m  various  parts  of 
this  continent  He  has  generally  avoided  the  insertion  of  any  plant  of 
foreign  origin  not  perfectly  naturalized  to  our  climate.  His  list  of  indige- 
nous plants  is  of  course  very  far  from  being  complete,  but  it  is  probably 
the  most  ample  catalogue  vrhich  has  yet  been  formed.  It  is  evident  from 
the  slightest  inspection  of  the  work  that  a  great  deal  of  botanical  informa- 
tion is  here  compressed  into  a  very  narrow  compass.  Each  pa^e  is  di- 
vided into  &ve  compartments,  which  contain,  successively,  adescnption  of 
the  calix — the  corolla — the  Linnesan  or  other  scientific  name— the  English 
or  the  vulgar  name — and,  lastly,  the  time  of  flowering,  and  native  ))Iace  of 
growth.  Joy  the  aid  of  certam  arbitrary  characters  and  abbreviations  he 
also  inforuis  his  readers,  in  a  sort  of  scientific  shorthand,  whether  the  plant 
is  ft*utescent,  whether  indigenous  or  exotic,  annual  or  perennial. 

The  volume  is  published  in  no  very  splendid  style,  and  the  learned  au- 
thor, together  witn  the  industry  and  love  of  knowledge  of  his  German  an- 
cestors,has  inherited  some  share  of  their  tolerance  of  bad  paper  and  slovenly 
printing.  The  work  is  nevertheless  of  much  greater  utility  and  value  than 
many  hr  more  splendid  publications. 

We  have  not  the  honour  of  any  personal  acquaintance  with  the  clergv  of 
the  German  churches  of  Pennsylvania ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  adding 
that  this,  with  the  work  above  noticed,  and  some  other  papers  of  a  similar 
nature,  have  impressed  us  with  a  very  high  respect  for  the  ardour  and  ap- 
plication which  several  individuals  of  that  body  have  manifested  in  the 
cause  of  science.  They  have  engaged  b  different  literary  and  scientific 
pursuits  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  industry,  without  patronage^  almost 
without  the  stimulus  of  learned  society,  and  with  little  public  sympathy  or 
curiosity  to  excite  or  applaud  their  lahours. 

Dr.  Mitchill,  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  college  of  physicians  in 
New-York,  is  engaged  in  preparing  for  publication  a  work  on  the  natural 
history  of  the  fishes  of  New-i  ork.  This  will  include  almost  every  variety 
<>f  fish  which  fVequent  the  American  coast,  or  inhabit  the  rivers  and  streams 
of  this  continent.  It  is  an  untrodden  field  of  investigation,  and  the  learned 
professor  can  derive  little  assistance  from  the  European  ichthyologists.  He 
must  depend  upon  his  own  observations  and  industry.  We  have  seen  the 
first  sheets  of  his  book,  and  so  far  as  he  has  proceeded  he  has  executed  the 
work  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  Dr.  Mitchill  seems  about  to  per- 
form for  the  ichthyology  of  bis  country  what  Wilson  has  done  in  its  omi- 
Aology.  It  is  to  be  reeretted  that  the  doctor  is  not  enabled  by  public  pa- 
tpoaage  to  call  in  the  aids  of  the  arts,  and,  by  accompanying  his  descriptions 
with  accurate  and  highly  finished  engravings,  to  present  the  lover  of  the 
fine  arts  and  of  natur^  <r  ytory  with  a  proper  companion  to  the  splendid 
volumes  of  Wilson. 

Dr.  Bigelow  of  Boston  has  just  published,  in  one  volume  Svo.,  his  Thra 
BosUnieMis,  being  a  scientific  catalogue  and  description  of  the  native 
plants  of  the  country  adjacent  to  Boston. 
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J^tyal  Society-^A  ihort  paper,  by  Mr.  A.  CA.RLiBt.B,  was  read  on  monitroaitiev 
^ati  appendix  to  his  remarks  on  Zerah  Colbourii ;  the  purport  of  which  was,  that 
aotbsaered  and  protane  history  reoord  examples  of  hereditary  monstrosity,  partieu- 
larly  in  supemoiaerary  fingers  and  toes;  and  that  these  extra  appendages  are  gene* 
raly  attached  to  the  outer  aide  of  the  hands  and  feet^  very^  rarely  to  Uie  inner, 
tnd  aUnoat  oever  to  any  other  limb. 

Tlie  doetrine  of  animal  heat,  or  rather  the  ooroparative  heat  of  arterial  and  Te* 
ooua  blood,  has  oeeupied  the  attention  of  xVlr.  John  Davy,  who  comraunieated  the 
result  of  hU  laboarsm  this  department  of  seienoe  to  the  soeiety.  I'hc  experiments 
«f  Crawford  being  performed  at  a  lime  when  the  process  and  means  of  analysis 
were  mack  less  perfect  than  at  present,  itbnecessai7  they  should  be  repeated  be- 
fare  tliey  eaa  be  received  as  correct  results  in  the  actual  state  of  our  knowledge.  Mr. 
^•Mj  operated  on  the  blood  of  sheep  and  himbs ;  and  the  detail  of  his  experiments 
will  be  read  with  more  pleasure,  from  the  consiileration  that  no  animal  experien- 
ced anr  pain  from  his  researches  tie  be^an  by  depriving  arterial  and  venous  blood 
af  fibrine,  ascertaining  their  specific  gravity,  the  former  being  1047,  and  the  latter 
1050^  placing  them  in  glasses  of  equal  dimeu^ons,  filling  a  similar  ghus  with  water 
raised  to  the  same  temperature,  and  observing  their  relative  rate  of  cooling.  In 
tfiifereot  experimentB  he  found  arterial  blood  \)S  7-10,  and  venous  9%  a  result  alto- 
gether incompatible  with  the  theory  of  Crawford,  but  reconcilable  with  that  of  Dr. 
Black,  or  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bbodib  The  posterior  portion  of  the  brain  he 
iMnd  from  1  to  2  derrees  higher  than  the  anterior,  and  both  were  as  mueh  lower 
than  the  rectum  'I  he  heat  of  the  body  generally  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the 
distance  from  the  heart,  (l^his  fact  is  not  very  consistent  with  the  notion  of  the 
nerves  oceasMmin;;  animal  heat,  as  iu  focus  is  not  very  replete  with  nerves.)  In  gene- 
ral the  temperature  of  arterial  bkiod  was  from  1  to  1  1-3  degrees  higher  than  that  of 
Tenoas ;  only  one  degree  was  observed  between  the  heat  of  the  blood  in  the  left 
and  rip^t  ventriele  a  the  heart.  A  newly-born  chiki  raised  the  thermometer  to 
H  i  alW  three  days  it  rose  to  99.  Mr.  Davy  also  made  a  variety  of  ezperimeuU 
on  all  parts  of  the  bodr*  with  a  riew  of  .ascertaining  their  relative  heat ;  ke  avoided 
all  theoretical  speculations,  but  seemed  somewhat  inclbed  to  the  8upi>08ition  of  Dr. 
Blaek,  respeeting  ihe  origin  of  animal  heat 

Br.  Spubzubim,  the  caUeagae  of  Dr.  Gall  in  bis  Lectures  on  Cranioloig^^  is 
BOW  in  LoiidoD,and  aboat  taoomroeocea  course  of  lectures  on  that  novel  sul^t. 
He  purposes  to  publish  a  .View  of  the  Doctrines  of  Gall ;  and  to  illustrate  the  woriL 
with  numerous  engravmgs,  made  from  drawings  of  the  skulls  of  criminals,  and 
olhen  in  Germany  and  Prance.  The  sul^ect  meriu  notice,  but  its  deductions  appear 
to  us  to  have  been  made  with  those  over-sanguine  feelings  that  osualljr  characterize 
aew  diseoveries.  Dr.  S.  is  an  Austrian,  and  enjoys  considerable  reputation  at  Vienna 
as  a  man  of  learning  and  science. 

4l  ;«M|t  is  announced  by  subscription,  entitled  Roman  Costnme,  fVom  the  Utter 
period  of^be  Retiublic  to  the  close  of  the  empire  in  the  East ;  by  a  graduate  of  the 
BBSfersicy  of  Oxford, and  F.  3  4.  The  valuable  discovery  of  paintings  and  bronzes 
by  the  #xoavatioas  at  Uerculaneum,  afford  authentic  originals  for  the  dre&s  at  the 
beginning  of  Oie  empire.  The  column  of  Trajan  presenti  many  specimens  in  the 
commeneement  of  tibe  following  century,  as  does  that  of  Antonine  (or  the  middle  of 
It  Thearehof  Severus  begins  the auceeedine  one;  that  of  Constantino  the  next; 
aad  tke  eohimn  of  The«dosia«^  the  roiddir  <n  the  following  on^-    Other  pieces  ot 
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acqlpture,  dyptics,  aud  coins,  fill  up  the  intermediate  timet,  and  extend  it  to  the  end 
ofthe  empire  of  the  west.  That  assiduous  colleetor,  Du  Cange,  and  others,  lend 
their  able  aseutance  towards  the  pursuit  of  costume  in  the  eastern  empire ;  and  iti 
latter  periods  have  survived  the  ravages  of  time  in  illuminations  on  vellum,  niustra- 
tins  the  literary  productions  of  the  age.  The  correct  colours^of  the  Koman  dress  are 
to  be  found  not  only^  by  a  reference  to  the  notices  of  their  authors,  but  in  the  Ueren- 
laneum  paintings,  tesselated  pavements,  and  Greek  manuscripts. 

Count  RuMTORD  has  lately  been  engage<l  in  a  new  series  of  experiments  on  the 
draft  of  carnages  with  broad  and  narrow  wheels.  It  is  commonly  considered  that 
broad  wheelii,  by  pi-esenting  a  greater  surface  of  friction,  require  a  greater  draft ; 
but  amon^  other  applications  of  philosophy  to  common  tife,  during  the  French  re- 
volution. It  was  ordered  that  all  loaded  carriages  on  the  roads  of  France  should  have 
broad  wheels.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  roads  of  France  are  now  the  best  in 
the  world ;  and  it  is  found  Uiat  as  they  are  never  cut  up  by  narroir  wheels,  so  broad 
wheels  require  less  draft  than  narrow  ones,  and  are  now  preferred  all  over  France 
by  carriers  of  every  description,  as  less  liable  to  wear  out,  and  as  requiring  but  one 
lourth  of  the  number  of  horses.  An  observation  of  this  fact  on  the  rcmds,  led  Count 
Uuraford  to  put  broad  wheels  of  four  inch  felly  to  his  chariot;  and  several  months' 
experience  in  driving  about  Paris  has  afforded  a  similar  result  as  to  draft,  while  the 
motion  of  the  carriage  was  beyond  comparison  more  easy  and  nnifocm.  A  ver^  re- 
markable circumstance  result^  from  his  varied  experiments;  he  found  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  U  w  of  the  augmentation  of  the  draft  without  any  augmentation  whatever  of 
the  velocitv ;  which  difference  of  drait  depends  not  on  the  velocity  but  on  the  TUiture 
of  the  road.  When  the  carriage  went  on  a  rough  pavement  at  an  easy  walking  paoe» 
the  draft  with  the  new  wheels  was  hut  40  pounds,  but  at  an  easy  trot  it  became  equal 
to  80  pounds,  and  at  a  quick  trot  to  120  pounds.  JSut  upon  an  vnpavedroad,  at  veil 
aa  in  oand  or  gravely  the  draft  -woe  altoayo  nearly  the  oatne,  whatever  vat  the 
pace  of  the  horoet.  •  This  dirierenoe,  without  doubt,  depends  on  the  smart  shocks 
that  the  carriage  receives  when  it  is  drawn  rapidly  over  a  pavement ;  but  it  follows 
that  the  slower  a  carriage  goes,  the  weight  and  load  remaining  thA  same,  the  less 
force  is  necessary  to  draw  it ;  and,  consequently,  when  travelling  on  a  great  paved 
road,  if  we  wish  to  g|o  very  fast,  we  must  quit  the  paved  for  the  unpaved  side  even 
when  this  unpaved  side  is  far  from  being  good ;  but  when  we  travel  with  a  carriage 
very  much  loaded,  and  wish  to  save  the  horses,  we  must  go  at  an  easy  walking  raee 
upon  the  pavement— We  have  been  favoured  with  some  other  experimenU  by  Mr. 
Handdph,  another  American  gentleman,  now  in  London. 

The  Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
from  his  entrance  into  parliament  in  1760  to  the  year  1806,  with  Memoirs,  Intro- 
duction, &«.  will  soon  appear,  in  6  vols.  8vo. 

Mr.  PhiUippart  (author  of  Oie  Northern  Campaigns,  and  many  other  works  on 
military  subjects)  intends  to  print  a  work  entitled  the  lives  of  the  British  tieneral% 
from  the  period  of  the  conquest,  on  the  pUn  of  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Admirals. 
It  will  be  'published  occasionally,  and  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  six  vols.  Price, 
by  subscription,  14«.  bds. ;  large  paper,  1/.  It.  each  vohime. 

Shortly  will  appear  a  History  of  the  Quarrels  of  Vuthors,  a  continuation  of  their 
cafaroities,  or  some  memoirs  for  our  literary  history-,  including  specimens  of  contro- 
versy from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  By  the  Author  of  Curiosities  of  Literature.  In 
3  vols,  crown  8va 

Edinburgh,  in  the  nintcenth  century.  Speedily  will  be  published  Letters  from 
Edinburgh.  This  work  will  contain  a  detailed  account  ofthe  present  state  of  socie- 
ty and  manners  in  the  northern  metropolis,  sketches  of  its  most  eminent  living  cha- 
racters, a  view  of  the  different  parties  in  religion,  politics*  and  literature ;  strictures 
upon  the  public  institutions,  Sec.  &c. 

Old  tpsrib*  refrinted — Speedily  will  be  published,  A  gorgeous  Gallery  of  GaUant 
Inventions,  garnished  and  decked  with  divers  dayntie  Denises,  right  delicate  and  de 
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yg^tfoll,  to  recrente  eohemodest  Minde  withalL  First  iVtimed  and  fashioned  in  sotf- 
dj-ie  FormSy  bv  diners  worthy  workmen  of  late  dajes ;  and  now  ioined  together  and 
builded  up :  bj  T.  P.  Imprinted  at  London,  for  Hlchard  Jones,  1578.  Edited  by 
Thomas  Park,  Esq.  F.  S.  A.  ^ 

Messrs.  Liong;man  and  Ca  have  made  arrangements  for  the  republishing  of  the 
foUowing  rare  works. 

A  handfnl  of  Pleasant  Delites,  containing  snndrie  new  Sonets  and  delectable  His- 
tories in  divers  Kindes  of  Meeter ;  newly  deevised  to  the  Newest  tunes,  £cc.  Bj  Cle- 
ment Robinson  and  others,  1584. 

The  Phosnix  Nest  Built  up  with  the  most  rare  and  refined  Works  of  Noblemen, 
wooitliT  Rnightes,  gallant  Gentlemen,  Masters  of  Arts,  and  brave  Schollars.  Never 
before  this  time  published.    Setfoorth  bjr  U.  S.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Gent  1593. 

England's  Parnassus :  or  the  ohoysest  Flowers  of  our  modem  Poets,  with  their 
poeticall  comparisons.  Description  of  bewties,  personages,  castles,  pallaees,  moun- 
tsines,  groves,  ^as,  springs,  rivers,  &c.  W  hereunto  are  annexed  other  various  dis- 
courses, both  pleasant  and  profitable.  Imprint^  at  London  for  N.  I.  C.  B.  and  T. 
H.  1600. 

Belvedere,  or  the  Garden  of  the  Muses,  imprinted  at  London,  by  F.  K.  for  Hugh 
Astley,  dwelling  at  i^t  Magnus  Comer,  lUOO. 

Mrs.  West  has  in  the  press  Alicia  de  Lacy,  an  lustorical  novel  in  three  volumes. 
Miss  Collen,  author  of  Home,  will  publish  in  April  a  novel  eutitled  Momton. 


OBITUARY. 

The  late  General  Brock. — ^The  parliament  of  Upper  Canada  have  voted  an  ad* 
dress  to  the  prince  regent,  praving  for  an  authority  to  make  a  grant  of  lands  in  that 
province  to  the  relatives  of  the  late  General  Brock  who  fell  so  nobly  in  its  defence, 
against  the  invasion  of  the  Americans.  His  royal  highness  has  been  most  graciously 
pleased  to  aceede  to  a  request  which  does  so  much  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  de- 
cayed, and  is  so  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  the  living. 

Died  in  Scotland^'Doctar  Ogilvie,  almost  the  only  survivor  of  a  number  of  lite- 
rary  characters  amon^  the  Scottish  clergy,  whose  fame  commenced  u  ith  the  ncees- 
aion  of  his  present  majesty,  and  has  adorned  the  long  course  of  his  reign.  Though 
chiefly  known  as  a  poet,  and  a  critic  in  belles-lettres  he  published  sevml  sermons, 
an  essay  on  the  theology  of  Plato,  and  an  examination  olf  the  arguments  against 
christiaiuty,  that  have  l^en  adduced  by  deistical  writers.  Asa  preacher  he  was  dis- 
tingoishcMll^  an  easy|flow  of  language,  and  an  energy  and  pathos  of  natural  eloquence, 
wl&h  finequentl^r  touched  the  hearts  of  his  audience,  and  never  failed  to  excite  in- 
terest and  attention :  and  though  he  was  a  man  of  learning  and  genius  who  resided 
ID  a  remote  district,  his  manners  were  bland  and  unassuming,  and  his  character  had 
all  the  simplidty  of  a  child.  His  works,  as  an  author,  are  before  tlie  public  and  will 
speak  for  themselves.  It  may,  however,  be  mentioned  in  this  place,  that  his  first 
poera,  viz.  that  on  the  **  Day  of  Judgment,"  was  composed  in  his  16th,  and  publish- 
ed in  his  18th  year :  that  the  last  considerable  poem  which  he  wrote,  namely,  that  en- 
titled **  Human  Life,**  was  published  in  1806,  when  he  was  74  years  old ;  and  that 
in  his  78th  year  he  wrote  a  beautiful  short  elegy  to  the  memory  of  the  Ute  learned 
and  Ingenioas  Professor  Scott 

Dr.  Odlvie  was  the  next  heir  to  the  title  of  Barl  of  Findlater  and  SeafieM.  By  hb 
deaA  thu  title  devdNres  opoD  hit  eldest  son,  James  Ogilvie,  the  celebrated  orator. 
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At  Bath,  aged  S2,  D.  Hartley,  Eeq.  son  of  the  eeiebrated  Dr.  flara^.  Uh  mnltipU- 
ed  inflrmiut;*  haviug  for  voiiie  years  itccluded  him  from  loeiety.  Mr.  Hartley  had 
passed  away  troiu  the  pubUc  levoUecuon :  yet  his  very  ecceDtriehies, at  oae  time, 
);ave  liiiu  notorieiy,  aod  he  bore  no  iuconsiderable  share  in  the  political  transMtioaf 
of  his  day.  i*hc  son  ot  i>r.  Uartle^  woutd  of  coarse  be  a  scholar ;  Mr.  li.  was  accord- 
ingly bred  at  Oxford,  and,  receiving  early  in  bf«  the  ap^ntmeat  to  (mm  of  Dr. 
RaJohde's  travelling  fellowships,  he  had  an  opportunity  ol  lamiliariziug  himself  wkk 
the  hmgoa^es  of  cne  continent,  which  afterwards  proved  highly  advanta^^eous  to 
him.  Ue  was,  ai  his  death,  senior  fellow  oi*  Moi*ton  College,  and  we  beheve,  th» 
oldest  member  of  the  university.  With  the  advantages  ot  such  an  education,  Mr. 
Hartley  was  introduced  into  public  life,  and  sat  durui^  two  parbaments  as  represen- 
tative for  Hull.  In  the  debates  concerning  the  American  contest,  he  took  an  active 
part  in  lavour  of  the  colonies;  but  the  miUiness  of  his  personal  character  preserved 
him  from  the  excesses  ot  party.  At  tho  ckwe  of  that  most  onfortnnate  war,  he 
was  appointed  to  assist  at  the  negotiations  which  ended  in  the  recognition  of  Amern 
can  independence ;  and  as  British  muiisier  he  signed  the  treaty  ot  peace  ki  i783» 
Mr.  Hartley,  however,  was  not  a  successful  speaker;  his  materials  were  ample,  and 
his  diligence  was  indefatigable;  but  he  was  nnnecessarily  minute  in  his  details,  feeble 
in  his  arguments,  and  languid  in  his  delivery.  With  such  an  obstacle  he  ooaM  not 
rise  to  high  employment;  and,  accordingly,  withdrawing  from  polities,  he  applied 
Inmseli  to  ihe  cultivation  of  beltes-lettres,  and  to  mechanical  and  physical  pursuits 
for  which  he  had  always  a  great  predilection.  Amongst  his  plans  will  be  reeollected 
one  for  securing  houses  from  the  ravages  of  fire,  by  means  ot  thin  plates  of  iron 
closely  fastened  to  tlie  lops  of  the  yAsu ;  for  this  invention  he  procured  a  patent  in 
17; 0,  and  pai'Uament  voted  him  a  sum  of  money  to  defray  the  expend  6f  his  expe» 
riments. 

Drowned  in  a  river  in  the  retreat  of  the  French  army  under  Bonaparte,  from 
Leipsic,  Prince  Foniatowski,  commander  of  the  Poles,  who  constituted  part  of  the 
rear  euard.  Colonel  Kieki,  his  adjutant,  and  Uerakowski,  adjutant  of  the  General  of 
Division  Krasinski,  who  arrived  at  Warsaw  on  the  8th  of  November  last,  have  given 
the  following  pai*tioulars  respecting  the  death  of  the  prince :— On  the  19th  of  OctO" 
ber,  when  the  French  army  was  retreating,  the  emperor  assi^ed  part  of  the  sub- 
urbs  of  Leipsic,  next  to  the  Boma  road,  to  Prince  Poniatowski.  Ihis  post  he  was 
to  defend  with  a  body  of  not  more  than  two  thousand  Polish  infantry.  Perceiving  that 
the  Prendi  cohimns  on  his  left  flank  were  hastily  retreating  before  a  superior  force, 
and  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  getting  across  the  bridge,  incessantly  crowded  aa 
It  was  with  artillery  and  carriages,  he  drew  his  sabre,  and  turning  to  the  officers  im- 
mediately about  him— <<  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  **  'tis  better  to  fall  with  honour," and 
at  the  head  of  a  few  Polish  cuirassiers  and  the  officers  attenifing  him,  he  fell  furiously 
upon  the  advancing  columns.  Me  had  been  wounded  both  on  the  l4th  and  JtJth ;  on 
tMs  occasion  he  received  a  musket  ball  in  his  left  arm.  With  the  words  above  men* 
tioned,  he  sprung  forward,  but  found  the  suburbs  filled  with  allied  troops,  who  haaten* 
ed  up  to  him  to  make  him  prisoner.  He  cut  his  way  through  them,  was  again  wounded 
throng  his  cross,  threw  himself  into  the  Pleisse,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  sur- 
rounding ofiKsers,  reached  the  opposite  shore  in  safety.  The  horse  which  he  rode 
was  left  behind  in  the  first  river»  and  tlie  prince,  greatly  exhausted,  movnted  anotlier 
which  was  brou^t  him.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  river  KIster,  but  it  was  alrcadj 
lined  with  Prussum  and  Saxon  riflemenrt  and  seeing  them  advancing  upon  him  oft 
all  sides,  he  plunged  into  the  river  and  sunk  together  with  his  horse,  several  ofllcera 
who  precipitated  themselves  into  the  water  after  the  prince,  were  likewise  drowned^ 
and  others  uken  prisoners  on  the  bank  or  in  the  river.  The  prince  was  nephew  to 
Stanldaus  Augustus,  the  last  King  of  Poland.  His  fbneral  obsequies  were  performed 
on  the  !9th  November,  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Warsaw,  in  thepreaence 
of  the  most  distinpiished  Russian  and  Polish  families  in  that  oiiy.  In  the  mkldle  of 
the  church,  which  was  mD$t  brillisntlv  liffkted  up,  stood  a  tasteful  canopy,  «nder 
which  was  placed  a  cofiin  richly  decorated,  covered  with  the  mantle  of  the  prince^ 
and;;adomed  virith  the  military  insignia  of  the  deceased.  Close  to  it  were  snipeiMied 
his  eigh'  orders,  proofs  of  his  distinguished  valour,  his  services  to  hh  countrr,  tnd 
the  regard  of  foreign  powiers.  Below  was  icFen  the  m^datten  of  theprraee,  Hrlth  hif 
coronet,  marshal's  staffs  and  coat  of  arms.  The  high  mass  was  said  by  his  eAeol- 
lency  the  Bishop  of  Zambizyclu,  and  wasaceompaoied  with  select  music  performed 
by  amateurs  of  the  capital 
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Correspondence  of  the  lale  Oilbert  Wakefield,  B.  A.  with  ihe  latt 
Righi  Honourable  Charles  James  Fox,  in  the  Years  1796— 
1801,  cki^y  on  subjects  of  classical  literature.  8vo.  pp.  232. 

[Prom  the  British  Review.] 

Thk  high  iotellechial  endowments  of  the  two  characters  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  the  part  they  acted  on  the  stage  of  public 
LTe,  and  above  ail,  perhaps,  the  yet  ill  understood  motives  and 
principles  of  action  which  guided  their  conduct,  conspire  to  ren- 
der anj  production  from  the  pens  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Wakefield, 
and  more  especiallj  of  the  former,  interesting  to  the  public.  Of 
Mr.  Fox*s  character  and  dbtinguisbed  talents,  both  as  an  orator 
and  as  a  scholar,  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  no  production  of 
his  own,  nor  scarcetj,  we  might  add,  the  page  of  history  itself,  ex- 
cept as  connecting  his  name  with  that  of  his  great  political  antago- 
nist, wHI  afford  anj  adequate  and  lasting  memorusJ  to  posterity. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this,  and  the  cause,  par- 
Imps,  may  lie  buried  in  the  latent  and  essential  qualities  of  his  owtt 
Voi^IV.    New  Series.  12 
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ndod,  the  effect  certainly  is  to  lay  his  friencU  and  admirers  nnder  m 
strong  obligation  to  seize  every  prudent  opportunity  of  bringing 
his  name  and  pretensions  more  into  view ;  and  we  cannot  but  con- 
sider it  as  the  discbarge  of  a  debt  on  the  part  of  Lord  Holland  to 
have  consented,  as  the  advertisement  informs  us  he  obligingly  did, 
to  give  up  that  portion  of  Mr.  Wakefield's  correspondence  with 
Mr,  Fox,  which  has  enabled  the  editor  to  present  us  with  the 
whole,  in  a  series  nearly  uninterrupted,  from  the  year  1796  to  the 
year  1801. 

There  is  something  in  this  particular  form  of  publication  which 
renders  it  strongly  adapted  to  assist  that  inquiry  into  character, 
which,  in  respect  to  Mn  Fo3^,  engages  the  cul'iosity  of  every  con- 
templative mind.  We  need  not  go  back  to  the  familiar  letters  of 
Cicero  and  Pliny  to  be  reminded  by  those  interesting  sketches  of 
history  and  character  which  they  contain,  of  the  attraction  whicl^ 
belongs  to  this  species  of  publication.  The  recently  revived  prac* 
tice  (certainly  exceeding  all  just  bounds)  of  publishing  private  cor- 
respondence has  aflbrded  sufficient  examples  of  the  assistance  to  be 
derived  from  it  in  estimating  more  exactly  the  general  weight  and 
worth,  as  well  as  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  several 
writers.  By  an  insight  thus  afforded  us  into  the  interior  and  do 
mestic  economy  of  their  minds,  we  learn  with  more  accuracy  to 
appreciate  the  pure  and  refined  sentiment  of  a  Cowper ;  the  stei^ 
Img  acquaintance  with  men  and  manners  of  a  Richaivdson ;  the 
vanity  of  a  Seward ;  the  genuine  solidity  and  pi^ty  of  mind,  uop 
spoiled  by  wit  as  genuine,  of  a  Carter  or  a  Talbot. 

Should  we  have  it  in  oui-  power  to  unfold  any  properties  of  the 
mmd  of  Mr.  Fox,  hitherto  less  known>  (with  Mr.  Wakefield  we 
are  far  better  acquainted,)  by  the  help  of  the  present  publication, 
we  should  feel  ourselves  richly  repaid :  we  should  rejoice  to  make 
this  petum  to  the  public  for  having  travelled  with  us  through  so 
many  pages  of  dry  discussion. 

The  general  reader  will,  perhaps,  not  be  sorry  that  the  whole 
publication  is  short,  containing  only  232  not  closely  printed  pages  9 
while  the  moralinquirer  may,  from  this  circumstance  alone,  deduce 
an  inference  as  to  the  natural  indolence  and  oscitancy  of  Mr.  Fox's 
habits ;  an  indolence  which  we  cannot  but  think  must  often  have 
deprived  his  friends  of  the  result  of  his  long  protracted  and  retu*ed 
meditations  at  St  Ann's  Hill,  when  even  his  correspondence  with 
so  distinguished  a  character  as  Gilbert  Wakefield,  and  one  so  coo- 
genial  to  himself  on  his  two  favourite  topics  of  literature  and  poli- 
tics, does  not,  in  the  course  of  five  years,  appear  to  have  extended 
beyond  the  limits  above  mentioned. 

Is  there  not  something  remarkable,  too,  in  the  choice  of  subjects 
h  this  correspondence  ?  Were  the  minds  of  these  two  great  po- 
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Blical  champions  so  thoroughly  made  np,  in  agreement  with  each 
other,  upon  all  questions  of  civil  and  social  concern,  that  it  wa« 
impossible  to  find  between  them  a  single  point  of  difference  or  of 
rational  and  amicable  discussion  except  on  literary  ground  ?  Or 
did  Mr,  Fox,  in  his  comparative  silence  upon  other  questions  of 
deep  and  vital  importance  to  the  standing  interests  of  humanity^ 
«how  a  cjleticate  sense  of  the  raiio  loci  et  temporiSf  and  a  wish.  At- 
ticoa-iike,  to  exchange  the  painful  anxieties  of  public  life  and  a 
concern  for  the  public  weal,  then  so  eminently  endangered,  for 
academic  ease  and  learned  retirement  ?  Was  it  that  he  suspected 
the  prudence  of  Mr.  Wakefield  ?  was  it,  in  a  word,  that  he  wished 
to  hint  the  advice  of  a  certain  old  adage  to  this  bold  pretender  to 
a  universal  dictatorship;  and  tacitly  to  convey  to  him  the  answer 
of  Alexander  to  the  intrusive  Stoic,  w,ho  would  fain  have  enter* 
tained  him  with  a  long  discourse  on  the  art  of  war  ?  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  will  be  our  business  to  give  our  readers  some  general  notiod 
of  the  several  extended  philological  inquiries  contained  in  this  cor* 
respondence ;  and  then  to  collect,  from  the  occasional  topics  of  a 
more  popular,  and,  perhaps,  more  interesting  nature,  interspersed 
througn  the  letters,  the  matter  of  some  concluding  observations  on 
the  respective  characters  of  the  writers. 

The  correspondence  opens  with  a  note  from  Mr.  Fox,  dated 
December  17, 1796,  acknowledging  the  honour  done  him  by  Mr. 
Wakefield,  "  a  person  so  thoroughly  attached  to  the  principles  of 
liberty  and  humanity,^'  in  dedicating  to  him  his  new  edition  of  Lu- 
cretius, of  which  he  had  received  the  first  volume.  The  receqit 
of  the  second,  accompanied  by  the  Diatribe  on  Porson's  Hecuba> 
draws  from  Mr.  Fox  certain  critical  inquiries ;  which  lead,  in  let- 
ters 3,  4,  5.  to  an  investigation  of  the  use  of  the  final '  paragogic 
by  the  Greek  tragedians,  resumed  again  in  letters  26.  28,  29.  It 
would  be  beyond  our  present  purpose  to  "  decide  where  such 
critics  disagree,"  as  Mr.  Wakefield,  who  contends  on  one  side  for 
its  uniform  omission,  and  Mr.  Fox,  backed  by  Pors6n,  who  inclines 
on  the  other  to  its  constant  reception.  Porson  is,  indeed,  roundly^ 
and  with  apparent  justice,  accused  of  establishing  a  rule  in  favour 
of  this  paragogic  letter,  for  the  sake  of  differing  as  widely  as  possi- 
ble from  Wakefield  :  an  injustice  similar  to  that  which  it  has  been 
said  that  Sir  J.  Reynolds  exercised  towards  his  cotemporary 
Wilson,  in  certain  censures  passed  in  his  lectures  upon  a  practice 
to  which  that  classical  painter  was  much  addicted.  It  is  certain 
that  Mr.  Fox,  who  quotes  with  approbation  the  ingenious  argument 
of  Porson  on  the  subject,  p.  106.  quotes  also  facts,  pp*  88.  10d« 
in  direct  opposition  to  jt,  ««  of  the  neglect  of  which,  he  r^htly  ob- 
lerves,  that  he  (Porson)  ought  to  be  told.''  What  follows  front 
Ht-  Wakefield  oo  tbii  question  produces  no  fmali  shock  tt  ^v^iTf 
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critic'i  nerrMi  and  agifates  the  Tcry  centre  of  philological  ortho- 
doxy.—" Owners  of  MSS.'*  sayg  Mr.  Wakefield  in  p.  1 14. «  have 
perpetually  corrected  them,  as  we  see  at  this  day,  according  to 
their  own  fancy ;  and  if  Porson,  for  example,  had  them  all,  in  time 
he  would  put  in  the »  throughout ;  and  Ihese  MSS.  might  go  down 
>s  Touchers  for  the  practice  of  antiquity."  The  unfortunate  dit 
ferences  between  these  almost  equally  unfortunate  men  is  well 
known.  Porson  was  in  the  habit  of  treating  his  rival  with  a  con- 
tempt which  the  self-sufficiency  of  Wakefield  could  ill  brook.  To 
bis  numerous  challenges  Porson  returned  nothing  but  a  haughtjr 
ttlence,  and  was  only  once  heard  to  threaten,  that  if  Wakefield 
continued  his  attacks  be  should  m  return  **  look  into  his  Silva 
Critica."  It  will  not  be  an  uninteresting  quotation  from  these  let- 
ters if  we  give  the  following  retaliatory  opinion  of  Mr.  Wakefield, 
which  may  also  serve  as  some  clew  to  the  origin  of  the  above  men- 
tioned differences. 

''  I  have  been  furnished  with  many  opportunities  of  observiug  Foir 
son,  by  a  near  iospectioD.  He  has  been  at  my  house  several  times, 
and  oDce  for  an  entire  summer's  day.  Our  intercourse  would  have 
been  frequent,  but  for  three  reasons:  1.  His  extreme  irregularity,  and 
inattention  to  times  and  seasons,  which  did  not  at  all  comport  with  the 
methodical  arrangements  of  my  time  and  family ;  2.  His  gross  addic- 
tion to  that  lowest  and  least  excusable  of  all  sensualities,  immoderate 
drinking ;  and,  3.  The  uninteresting  insipidity  of  his  society ;  as  It  is 
impoBsibie  to  engage  his  miod  on  any  topic  of  mutual  inquiry,  to  pro- 
cure his  opinion  on  any  author  er  on  any  passage  of  an  author,  or  to 
elicit  any  conversation  of  any  kind  to  eompensate  lor  the  time  and  at^ 
tendance  of  his  company.  And  as  for  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  £ 
never  tould  hear  of  the  least  critical  effort  on  them  in  his  life.  He  is, 
in  general,  devoid  of  all  human  affections ;  but  such  as  he  has  are  of  a 
misanthropic  quality :  nor  do  I  think  that  any  man  exists,  for  whom 
his. propensities  rise  to  the  lowest  pitch  of  affection  and  esteem.  He 
much  resembles  Forteus  in  Lycophron: 


Koidai^u'—^ 


-<(/  TiAm  cnrfxtfTCD, 


though,  I  believe,  he  has  satirical  verses  in  his  treasury,  for  Dr.  Bel- 
lenden,  as  he  calls  him,  (Parr,)  and  all  his  most  intimate  associates* 
Butt  ha  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tragedies,  and  Aristophanes;  in 
bis  iudgment  of  MSS.  and  in  all  that  relates  to  the  metrical  proprietiai 
c(  oramatic  and  lyric  vers^cation,  with  whatever  is  connected  with 
this  species  of  reading;  none  of  his  cotemporaries  roust  pretend  to 
equal  him.  His  grammatical  knowledge  also,  and  his  acquaintance 
itrith  the  ancient  lexicographers  and  etymologists,  is  most  accurate  and 
|>rofouDd:  and  his  intimacy  with  ShidLspeare,  Ben  Jonson,  and  other 
dramatic  writers^  is  probably  unequalled.    He  is,  ia  short,  a  most  ex- 
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traordinaiy  person  Id  every  view,  but  UDamiable ;  and  hat  been  de- 
barred of  a  compreheDsive  iotercourae  with  Greek  and  Romao  authors, 
bj  his  excesses,  which  have  made  those  acquireroeots  impossible  to 
him,  from  the  waot  of  that  titne^  which  must  necessarily  be  expended 
in  laborious  reading,  and  for  which  no  genius  can  be  made  a  suli^titute. 
No  man  has  ever  paid  a  more  voluntary  and  respectful  homage  to  his 
talents,  at  all  times,  both  publicly  and  privately,  in  writings  and  con- 
versation, than  myself:  and  I  will  be  content  to  forfeit  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  all  mankind,  whenever  the  least  particle  of  envy  and  ma- 
lignity is  found  to  mingle  itself  with  my  opinions.  My  first  reverence 
is  to  virtue;  my  secmnl,  only  to  talents  and  erudition:  where  both 
unite,  that  man  is  estimable  indeed  to  me,  and  shall  receive  the  full 
tribute  of  honour  and  affection.^ 

Can  we  disowu  the  leading  strokes  of  (bis  gloomy  portrait  ?  can 
we  but  lament  it  should  belong  to  one  of  the  fi^t  acholan  that 
England  or  that  Europe  ever  saw  ? 

*^  Who  would  not  tveep  if  such  a  man  there  be, 
^tid  mire  than  neefiy  if  Atticus  were  he." 

Wc  should  do  no  favour  to  our  readers  by  presenting  them  with 
another  learned  and  ingenious  inquiry  info  the  nature  and  early 
use  of  the  digamma.  This  inquiry,  which  meets  us  in  letters  8, 
9.  11.  and  some. others,  is  however  connected  with  another  of 
more  general  interest  in  the  walks  of  literature,  the  genuineness  of 
the  24tb  book  of  the  Iliad,  and,  strange  to  say,  into  the  being  and 
identity  of  the  great  poet  himself.  A  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  24th  bodk  of  the  Iliad  had  been  expressed  by  Mr.  Wake- 
i^eld  in  his  observations  upon  that  most  marvellous  of  all  modern 
PyrrhanismSy  the  famous  dissertation  of  Bryant  upon  the  siege  of 
Troy ;  and  we  were  not  surprised  on  that  occasion  that  (he  con- 
tagion of  scepticism  so  congenial  to  our  critic's  mind,  should  have 
reached  and  infected  him  when  in  immediate  contact  and  combat 
with  the  plague  itself.  lictter  9.  seems  to  have  been  written  about 
the  same  time  with  his  observations  on  Mr.  Bryant ;  and,  perhaps, 
all  things  considered,  we  might  have  permitted  Mr.  Wakefield 
kuic  uni — succttmbere  culpa.  The  doubt  is  very  ingeniously 
n»unt%ined  on  his  part;  though,  we  must  add,  also  repelled  with 
equal  ingenuity  and  much  good  sense  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Fox ; 
and  we  are  only  sorry  that  we  cannot  give  both  as  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  respective  critical  powers  of  the  writers.  We  must  be 
isatisfied  with  referring  to  letters  9.  and  II.;  and  proceed  to  state 
the  second  and  more  important  delinquency  of  our  critical  sceptic, 
which,  without  preface,  we  shall  give  in  his  own  words  from  letter 
9.  p.  27—29. 
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«  What  is  BO  well  known  with  respect  to  every  malefacitor  tied  u^ 
tt  Newgate;  (most  detestable,  flagitious  practice!*)  his  *  birth,  pareo- 
tai^e,  and  education;  life,  character,  and  behaviour;'  are  all  utterly 
,  anknown  of  Homer.  We  are  at  liberty,  therefore,  to  frame  any  hy- 
pothesis for  the  solution  of  the  problem  concerning  his  poems,  adequate 
to  that  effect,  without  danger  oi  contravening  authentic  and  established 
liistory.  Now  ifxn^oi  is  an  old  Greek  word  for  ruf\o{ :  see  Hesych.  and 
Lycophr.  ver.  422.  I  take  Homerus,  then,  to  have  originated  in  the 
peculiarity  of  a  certain  class  of  men,  (i.  e.  blindness,)  and  not  in  that 
of  an  individuaL  That  bards  were  usually  blind,  is  not  only  proba- 
ble, from  the  account  of  Demodocns  in  the  Odyssey,  but  from  the  na- 
ture of  things.  The  memory  of  blind  men,  because  of  a  less  distrac- 
tion of  their  senses  by  external  objects,  is  peculiarly  tenacious ;  and 
such  people  had  no  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  but  by  this  occupa- 
tion. Ail  this  is  exemplified  in  fiddlers.  Sic.  at  this  day.  Now  the 
Trojan  war  (the  first  united  achievement  of  the  Greeks)  would  rf 
course  become  a  favourite  theme  with  this  class  of  men,  who  are  known 
to  have  been  very  numerous.  Detached  portions  of  tliis  event,  such 
as  the  exploits  of  Diomed,  of  Agamemnon,  the  Ni^ht  Expedition,  the 
Death  of  Hector ,  his  redemption,  &c.  would  be  separately  composed 
and  sung,  as  fitted,  by  their  lengths,  for  the  entertainment  of  a  company 
at  one  time :  and  we  find,  in  fact,  that  the  parts  of  these  poems  are 
now  distinguished,  by  scholiasts,  grammarians,  and  all  such  writer^ 
by  these  names,  and  not  by  books.  These  songs,  bearing  date  de- 
i^onstrably  before  the  use  of  alphabetic  characters  in  Greece,  and 
when  the  dialect  of  the  civilized  parts  of  Asia  (Ionia  and  .^olia)  was 
uniform,  could  never  be  traced  to  their  respective  authors :  and,  in 
reality,  we  find  from  Herodotus,  the  first  Greek  historian,  that  no 
more  was  known  of  this  Hemery  nor  so  much,  in  his  days,  (2,  3,  4,  or 
500  years  after  the  event,)  as  in  our  own.  These  songs  of  blind  mcfi 
were  collected  and  put  together  by  some  skilful  meOi  (at  the  direction 
of  Pisifitratus,  or  some  other  person,)  and  woven,  by  interpolations^ 
connecting  verses,  and  divers  modifications,  into  a  whole.  Hence 
P«t4»«r/at.  Here  we  see  a  reason  for  so  many  repetitions :  as  every  de- 
tached part,  to  be  sung  at  an  entertainment,  required  a  head  and  tail 
piece,  as  necessary  for  an  intelligible  whole :  and  hence  we  observe  a 
reason  for  those  unaccountable  anomalies  of  measure,  and  the  neglect 
of  the  iEolic  digamma,  from  an  ignorance  of  its  power  in  those  later 
times,  whether  from  new  insertions,  or  from  alterations  in  the  trans- 
nitted  pieces,  to  effect  regularity  and  consecution.  This  accounts 
also  for  the  glaring  disparity  in  some  of  the  pieces:  for  nothing *fcan  be 
more  exquisite  than  what  you  so  justly  admire,  the  interview  of  Priam 
and  Achilles;  and  nothing  more  contemptible  than  the  whole  detail  of 
the  death  of  Hector,  and  i-econciliation  of  Agamemnon  and  Achilles; 

*  What  does  this  mean  ?  Is  this  merety  t  poetical  lieenae,  or  is  it  Mr.  Wakefield^s 
politkal  liberty  which  abhors  the  cord  and  the  drop,  as  aatare  does  the  TMUasa 
vhioh  aaspendt  all  her  choicest  operatioiii? 
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Too  are  expecting  a  noble  exhfl>itloQ  of  generoaity  and  ro^QaiOmitf 
on  both  aides,  and  you  are  put  off  with  a  miaerable,  tedioui  ditty  about 
Ji^."  P.  27.     ^  -^  ^ 

Not  being  aware  that  Mr.  Wakefield  has  announced  this  amo^ 
aif^  conjecture  in  any  of  his  prinjted  works,  we  are  disposed  to 
claim  for  him  that  indulgence  which  we  ever  think  due  to  the  cha* 
racter  of  an  author,  when  suffering  under  the  exercise  of  the  very 
questionable  right  of  posthumous  exposure  to  the  eyes  of  the  pub- 
lic But  certainly  we  roust  say  a  more  improbable  story,  we  had 
almost  said  a  keener  burlesque  upon  the  framers  of  hypotheses, 
kis  scarcely  met  our  eye  among  all  the  extravagancies  of  learnedl 
speculation. 

In  letters  19,  20.  28,  29.  31.  we  find  a  reference  made  to  a 
plan  which  Mr.  Wakefield  had  in  contemplation  for  a  new  Greek 
and  English  Dictionary  ;  and  it  seems  he  had  a  store  of  20,000 
words,  ^  words  good  and  true,"  found  in  no  common  lexicon,  tp 
▼indicate  his  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  scholars,  as  a  diligent  lexi- 
eographer. — ^  One  day  with  another,''  says  be  in  p.  123.  **  I  at 
least  add  twenty  from  my  reading,  for  months  together ;  some  ori* 
ginal  words ;  the  generality  compounds."  When  we  hear  after 
this  in  p.  179.  that  the  plan  of  his  lexicon  was  abandoned,  we  are 
naturally  led  to  inquire  with  some  curiosity  into  wbose  hands  the 
important  catah>gue  of  foundling  words  was  consigned,  and  whe- 
ther the  public  are  ever  to  be  called  to  take  into  its  protection 
these  houseless  orphans.  Perhaps,  however,  most  of  these  words 
existing  only  in  very  obscure  wnters,  *'  common"  lexicographem 
have  preferred  the  loss  of  some  personal  character  for  accuracyt 
lo  the  much  greater  public  inconvenience  of  overloaded  lexicons* 
The  uncommon,  and  such  are  generally  the  inferior,  authors  are 
perhaps  best  treated  with  annexed  glossaries  of  their  uncommon 
words ;  and  glossaries  of  that  kind  might  greatly  facilitate  philolo- 
gical research.  An  interesting  plan  is  quoted  in  p.  126.  by  Mr. 
Fox,  from  the  French  academicians,  for  a  chronologiccd  lexicon; 
or  a  lexicon  giving  an  account  of  words  in  their  original  and  after- 
wards their  adscitilious  meanings,  successively  gained  from  vari- 
ous authors,  arranged  in  chronological  order.  But  a  remark  of 
Mr.  Wakefield's,  in  p.  205.  on  the  *^  learned  and  vigorous  expres^ 
lions  of  Ennius  and  Lucilius,  and  the  old  Roman  comedians  and 
tragedians,  with  a  lamentation  over  their  words,  as  being  ^^  marked 
inelegant  and  of  suspicious  authority  in  dictionaries,'^  makes  uf 
suspect  that  pedantry  would  occasionally  have  triumphed  over 
scholarship,  and  thus  prevented  a  judicious  selection  or  expositioii 
of  words  in  k  new  lexicon ;  though  as  etymologists  we  quite  agree 
with  our  critic,  that  the  loss  of  the  old  Roman  poets,  fbom  the  light 
which  they  would  have  thrown  on  the  formation  of  the  Latin  tarn 
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fiiage,  and  its  derivation  from  the  MaXiaa  Greek,  is  a  severe,  if  not 
tile  severest  calamity  ever  sustained  by  philological  learning. 

Having  been  desirous  of  giving  our  readers  some  specimens  ot 
the  critical  powers  of  these  two  eminent  correspondents,  we  have 
tfaousht  fit  to  confine  ourselves  to  that  object  in  the  first  instance, 
that  we  might  not  have  afterwards  to  draw  on  «"  ««"?''8<«« 
patience  for  attention  to  such  dry  discussions.  But  we  find  m  mis 
Utde  volume,  which  we  cannot  but  recommend  as  an  interesting 
work  to  the  classical  scholar,  the  exercise  of  considerable  literary 
taste,  as  well  as  of  critical  acumen.  .„.»,„•'  ^ 

It  will  have  been  seen  already  from  Mr.  Wakefield»s  summarr 
sentence  on  "the  miserable  ditty  on  At^"  in  Homer,  in  which 
Mr.  Fox  "  perfectly  agrees,"  that  their  opinions  on  the  n»e"t  « 
classic  authors  have  been  pretty  freely  expressed:  m  thm  instance 
we  are  also  inclmed  to  add,  unjusUy :  for  the  ditty  on  Aid,  so  lar 
from  making  out  satisfactorily  to  our  conviction  the  spunousness 
of  that  part  of  the  Iliad  which  contains  it,  carries  to  our  minds  a 
very  sufficient  internal  evidence  of  its  belonging  to  the  wenticai 
old  minstrel,  whose  very  existence  Mr.  Wakefield  attempts  to  ma- 
prove.  Our  critics  seem  entirely  to  have  overiooked  its  singular 
agreement  with  another  passage  (II.  I.  500.)  where  the  very  same 
personage  is  introduced  under  a  similar  imagery,  and  in  an  adores* 
curiously  enough  made  to  the  same  Achilles  for  the  self-same  pur- 
pose of  bespeaking  his  favour.  Neither  can  we  see  any  thing  in 
the  use  of  such  an  apologue  in  either  place  at  all  abhorrent,  eitfter 
from  the  practice  of  Homer  himself,*  or  from  the  custom  of  anU- 
quity  in  general,  which  notoriously  dealt  in  that  artificial  and  cir- 
cuitous mode  of  addressing  the  understanding.  And  we  see  mucli 
art  b  the  adoption  of  this  '« miserable  ditty'»  on  the  pw<  of  Aga- 
memnon on  this  particular  occasion,  as  being  calculated  to/e»«'^ 
him  from  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  tasks,  an  apologetHal  ad- 
dress from  a  king  to  an  offended  subject;  and  as  being  lifeely  to 
raise,  instead  of  diminishing,  his  consequence  among  his  P«0P|^ 
by  showing  him  to  have  been  a  sufferer  from  the  influence  ottne 
injurious  goddess  only  in  common  with  Jupiter  himself,  and,  m 
fact,  to  have  owed  his  passion  not  to  his  temper,  but  to  his  stars. 
See  lines  86,  87,  «8.  ».  t.  \.  II.  t.  »     •»i.  m 

We  must  also  venture  to  express  our  disagreement  witn  rar. 
Wakefield  in  his  sentence  on  a  poet  of  modem  date,  whose  nam^ 
however,  we  are  taugh!  in  no  dishonourable  way  to  associate  wUh 
that  of  Homer,  viz.  the  "  pleasing,  melancholy"  Cowper.  We 
had  heard  that  Mr.  Pox's  good  taste  led  him  to  a  great  admira. 
tion  of  that  poet ;  and  in  letter  26.  we  find  the  following  testimony 

■  <'  Homer,  who  hu  eonrtrueted  the  noUett  poem  that  wa«  ever  fnumed  from  Oe 
■trangett  nwteriali^  abouiuU  with  mllegorjr  and  myaterious  dewriptioa*  Uc  ofteaiaa 
troduaea  ideal  peraaai^eH"  (*«•    Bryant'a  Ancient  Mytitolagr,  voL  1. . 
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to  the  fact  from  bis  own  pen :  «*  Did  you,  who  are  such  a  hater  of 
war,  ever  read  the  lines  at  the  beginning  of  Cowper's  Task? 
There  are  few  things  in  our  language  superior  to  them,  in  toy 
judgment.  He  is  a  fine  poet ;  and  has,  in  a  great  degree,  con* 
quered  my  prejudices  to  blank  verse.*'  The  chilling  answer  of 
Mr.  Wakefield,  in  letter  27.  is  as  follows:  "  I  have,  occasionally, 
looked  into  Cowper,  though  I  possess  him  not.  He  appeared  to 
me  too  frequently  on  the  verge  of  the  ludicrous  and  burlesque ; 
but  he  deserves,  /  dare  say^  the  character  which  you  give  him : 
—but  surely  Milton  might  have  reconciled  you  to  blank  verse 
withi>ut  the  aid  of  Cowper.**  To  this  Mr.  Fox  replies  by  some 
bsinoations  against  Milton,  as  exhibiting  ^'a  want  of  flow  of  ease, 
of  what  the  painters  call  a  free  pencil.**  And  Mr.  Wakefield  re- 
torts upon  Cowper,  p.  122.  "that  of  all  the  miserable  versifica- 
tion in  blank  verse  Uowper^s  translation  of  Homer  is  the  most 
miserable  he  had  yet  seen  :'*  referring  to  the  beginning  of  Odyssey 
X.  as  a  proof  of  his  position.  Now  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  Warrington  schoolmaster,  that  one  of  the 
points  in  which  Cowper  has  signalized  himself  is  that  of  a  correct, 
and,  in  the  present  age,  most  meritorious  as  well  as  masterly  judg* 
mcnt  in  English  versification.  Without  troubling  ourselves  at 
this  moment  to  turn  to  the  passage  in  question,  we  hare  no  heBita" 
tion  in  ranking  it,  if  as  bad  as  it  is  represented,  amongst  the  ex* 
eqftionsj  perhaps  the  many  exceptions^  which  in  so  long  a  work 
Wi  an  enlire  translation  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  may  reasonably 
be  expected.''^  But  we  have  some  reason  to  question  altogether 
the  rhythmical  ear  of  a  man  who  can  see  no  difference  between 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  virum  in  arma  virumqm  cano, 
and  the  actual  rest  on  the  corresponding  long  syllable  in  vire^. 
(Vide  p.  6.)  With  regard  to  Cowper*8  translation  of  Homer  in 
general,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  a  work  much  underrated  by  modern 
•elf-erected  judges  of  poetry. 

Our  admu>ation  of  the  poetry  of  Pope  will  yield  to  that  of  no 
one  who  is  disposed  to  view  it  with  the  candour  of  critical  discri- 
mination. We  are  not  inclined  to  call  that  laboured  excellence  of 
thought  condensed  in  his  pithy  lines  by  the  name  of  conceit,  nor 
to  proclaim  him  in  his  mellifluous  flow  of  classical  language  as 
nnoer  any  counter-compact  against  simplkUi/j  like  Shad  well.  But 
as  a  model  of  poetry.  Pope,  we  venture  to  say,  is  dangerous :  as 
a  standard  of  taste,  defective.  We  are,  doubtless,  apt  to  be 
misled,  not  to  say  bewitched,  by  the  even,  but  monotonous  har^ 
iDony  of  the  bard  of  Twickenham,  and  dazzled  by  the  close  array 

*  On  referrins*^  after  vritio^  this,  to  the  passage  in  question,  we  are  astonished, 
iNBihapt  not  astonished,  to  find  it  as  eorreet,  bumooions,  and  elegant  A  specimen  of 
Covper^istyleasire  eonld  wish  to  produce. 
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of  bis  pointed  antitheses  and  shining  sentiments.  On  subjects  re* 
quiring  energetic  brevity,  or  majestic  strength,  his  style  is  admi* 
rable ;  and  there  is  doubtless  a  vigour,  richness,  harmony,  and 
pomp,  in  detached  passages  of  his  translation  of  Homer,  which 
the  corresponding  passages  of  Cowper  do  not  seem  to  reach,  or 
even  to  approach.  And  this  is  more  particularly  true  of  some  of 
the  fiercer  descriptions  of  battles,  or  the  more  affecting  scenes 
of  living  nature.  But  as  a  whole,  to  be  accompanied  throughout, 
to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  great  poet,  (a  just  one  who  can  give  t) 
to  interest  the  finer  feelings  of  the  heart,  to  sustun  that  interest, 
to  please  with  all  possible  variety  of  correct  cadence  and  nicely* 
balanced  periods,  we  have  an  opinion,  it  may  be  a  peculiar  one, 
in  favour  of  Cowper's  bl&nk  verse  translation,  even  beyond  that 
which  we  entertain  of  its  rhyming  and  splendid  rival,  considered 
merely  as  a  representative  of  Homer.  We  could  much  wish  for 
some  fair  opportunity  of  vindicating  more  fully  this  opinion ;  at 
present  we  must  satisfy  ourselves  with  generally  expressing  our 
surprise,  that  such  a  man  as  Wakefield  should  speak  as  he  does 
respectmg  such  a  man  as  Cowper.  His  charge  of  a  perpetual 
propensity  to  the  ludicrous  and  burlesque  in  the  Task  seems  to 
us  a  most  unwarrantable  misrepresentation  of  that  most  elegant 
satire,  embellished  as  it  is  by  the  most  touching  sentiments,  moral 
and  religious.  And  we  must  look  somewhat  deeper  than  noetic 
taste,  in  a  mind  so  It&era/,  so  imbued  with  se^iaibilUy  as  that  of 
Mr.  Wakefield  is  by  his  admirers  stated  to  have  been,  for  this 
marked  indifference  to  a  writer  almost  excessive  in  his  attachment 
to  liberty,  and  for  pure  and  exquisite  sentiment  unrivalled  in  En- 
glish literature. 

Jn  letters  25,  26,  27.  we  find  a  high  commendation  of  the  poet- 
ry of  Ovid,  whom  Mr.  Wakefield  does  not  hesitate  to  call  *^  the 
first  poet  of  all  antiquity,''  p.  83.  a  remark  to  which  Mr.  Fox 
replies,  by  professing  himself  a  great  admirer  of  that  poet,  *^  to 
the  great  scandal  of  all  who  pique  themselves  upon  purity  of 
taste :"  but  he  still  ventures  to  prefer  ^  the  grand  and  spirited 
style  of  the  Iliad ;  the  true  nature  and  simplicity  of  the  Odyssey ; 
the  poetical  language  {bx  exceeding  that  of  all  other  poets  in  the 
world)  of  the  Georgics;  and  the  pathetic  strokes  in  the  .£neid.'' 
To  which  he  subjoins,  with  commendation,  a  reference  to  a  simi- 
larity pointed  out  by  Wakefield  between  Ovid  and  Euripides. 
Mr.  Fox's  high  opinion  of  Ovid  has  an  air  of  leas  intrepidity, 
when  it  is  recollected  that  he  was  backed  by  the  authority  of 
Milton,  whose  favourite  authors  were  Ovid  and  Euripides ;  th^ 
Metamorphoses  of  the  former  be  is  said  to  have  had  nearly  by 
heart.  A  good  comparison  is  instituted  between  Ovid  and  Virgi| 
by  Wakefield  in  p.  96,  97.  in  whic|^,  however,  he  leaves  som^ 
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what  coldhjr  the  single  superioritjr  of  magoificeDt  langaage  to 
Virgil. 

From  ktter  29.  we  should  willingly,  if  we  had  time,  produce 
to  our  readers  the  critical  remarks  of  Mr.  Wakefield's  on  the  minor 
Greek  poets ;  but  must  content  ourselves  with  generally  referring 
the  curious  on  these  interesting  topics  to  very  sensible  and  dis- 
criminating observations  on  the  works  of  Apollonius  Rhodius, 
Aratus,  Nicander,  Dionysius,  Periegetes,  Oppian,  Nonnus,  apd 
the  obscure  but  classic  and  highly  finished  Lycophron,  dispersed 
over  Mr.  Wakefield's  share  in. this  correspondence.  We  could 
with  pleasure  also  give  some  of  Mr.  Fox's  just  and  scholar-like 
observatioDS  scattered  up  and  down  these  letters,  particularly 
those  in  letter  53.  upon  the  pathetic  in  the  iEneid.  But  it  may 
he  a  matter  of  mere  curiosity  to  our  readers » to  see  one  or  two 
^potations  from  Mr.  Fox  of  a  more  general  nature,  by  which 
Ihey  may  be  able  to  fix  the  standard  of  his  scholarship  from  his 
own  mouth. 

"I  am  at  present,"  says  he  in  letter  7.  "rather  engaged  in 
reading  Greek ;  as  it  is  my  wish  to  recover  at  least,  if  not  to  im- 
prove,my  former  acquaintance  (which  was  but  slight)  with  that 
hnguage.''  Of  old  editions  and  MSS.  he  professes  himself 
"  uncommonly  ignorant,  never  having  read  Homer  in  any  other 
editions  than  the  Glasgow  and  Clarke's."  And  in  letter  28.  we  find 
the  followuig  confession,  which  we  freely  confess  we  equally  adr 
mire  for  its  frankness  and  good  sense. 

*<  I  wish  to  read  some  more»  if  not  all,  of  the  Greek  poets,  before 
I  b^in  ivith  those  Latin  ones  that  you  recommeod;  especially  as  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  Valerius  Flaccus  (one  of  them)  is  in  some 
d^ree  an  imitator  of  Apollonius  Rhodius.  Of  him,  or  Silius  Italic 
ens,  I  never  read  any ;  and  of  Statins  but  little.  Indeed,  as,  during 
the  far  greater  part  of  my  life,  the  reading  of  the  classics  has  been 
only  an  amusement,  and  not  a  study,  I  know  but  little  of  them  beyond^ . 
the  works  of  those  who  are  generally  placed  in  the  first  rank ;  to  which 
I  have  always  more  or  less  attended,  and  with  which  I  have  always 
been  as  well  acquainted  as  most  idle  men,  if  not  better.  My  practice 
has  generally  been  '  roultum  potius  qadm  multos  legere.'  Of  late 
years,  it  is  true,  that  I  have  read  with  more  critical  attention,  and 
ttiadeit  more  of  a  study;  but  my  attention  has  been  chiefly  directed 
to  the  Greek  language,  and  its  writers ;  so  that  in  the  Latin  I  have 
a  great  deal  still  to  read :  and  I  find  that  it  is  a  pleasure  which  grows 
upon  me  every  day,"  Page  110,  111. 

If  these  concessions  forbid  us  to  place  Mr*  Fox  among  the 
first  scholars  of  the  kingdom,  which  we  understand  some  of  his 
firiends  have  injudiciously  done,  they  still,  in  conjunction  with 
the  many  sound  and  sensible  observations,  critical  as  well  as  sen^ 
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iimentaly  which  accompany  them,  prove  him  to  have  had  a  hi^ 
relish,  and  even  we  would  say  with  his  panegyrist  Parr,  *'an  ex- 
quisite taste,  for  the  most  celebrated  authors  in  Greek  and  Latin:" 
they  show  him  to  have  been  possessed  of  a  tenacious  memoryt 
and  the  power  of  readily  applying  his  acquired  knowledge ;  to- 
gether with  much  philological  precision,  when  disposed  to  put 
forth  (which  he  appears  often  to  have  been)  the  vigour  of  bm 
strong,  native  sense  in  considering  ''  the  structure  of  sentenceSf 
the  etymology  of  words,  the  import  of  particles,  and  the  quan- 
tity  of  syllables.''     In  short,  he  had  a  mind  to  relish  and  improve 
a  literary  retirement :  his  disappointments  in  public  life  did  not 
leave  him,  as  they  have  left  many  a  statesman,  without  resource  ; 
and  in  the  alternate  and  gratifying  exercise  of  a  vigorous  judg* 
ment  and  vivid  imagination,  he  could  forget  the  feelings  which 
first  banished  him*  to  St.  Anne's  Hill ;  and  could  indulge  the 
playful  recreations  of  poetry  and  criticism  as  a  happy  exchange 
for  the  turbid  and  precarious  visions  of  a  rash,  political  ambition. 
On  subjects  of  a  still  higher  and  more  interesting  nature  these 
letters  aiTord  us  few  or  no  specimens  of  Mr.  Fox's  views ;  ex* 
cepling  a  faint  prayer  of  humanity  on  *^  the  turn  afifldrs  had  taken 
in  Italy — Ood  send  it  may  lead  to  a  peace:"  (p.  162.)  and  a 
lamentation  over  the  time  lost  in  benefiting  the  world  by  an 
historical  undertaking  of  which  we  know  the  result.—'^  I  shall 
grudge  very  much  the  time  it  takes  away  from  my  attention  to 
poetry  and  ancient  literature,  which  are  studies  far  more  suitable 
to  my  taste."  (P.  1 69.)     We  have  scarcely  a  hint  of  Mr.  Fox's 
proficiency  in  those  feelings  and  those  arts  which,  above  all  others^ 
tend  to  improve,  exalt,  and  bless  the  human  race.    Unfortunately^ 
too  much  is  to  be  gathered  from  this  portentous  silence — Dum 
tacet,  clamaL     It  calls  us  to  the  contemplation  of  ^Mhat  some- 
thing  still"  defective  in  the  utmost  plenitude  of  Mr.  Fox's  mind  ; 
.  a  void,  a  dreary  waste,  pervading  all  its  moral  part ;  a  pining  want 
^f&f  proper  culture ;  a  pernicious  crop  of  sickly  fruits,  seeming,  as 
it  were,  to  echo  cheerless  to  the  wind.     (Teat  un  bel  edificCf  mats 
U  y  manque  la  clutpelle^  said  a  lady  to  Mr.  Gibbon,  when  boast- 
ing of  his  history.     Can  any  other  sentiment  arise  in  the  mind  of 
him  who  contemplates  with  the  eye  of  truth  the  hollow  fabric 
raised  by  fame  and  Dr.  Parr  to  Mr.  Fox's  memory  ?  The  stately 
form,  the  rich  materials,  and  spacious  groundwork  of  this  fabric 
lead  us,  indeed,  to  feelings  of  no  common  regret  for  the  defi* 
ciency  within  :  and  deeply  must  we  reprobate  that  system  of  edu* 
cation  which  in  his  early  youth  marked  out  no  line,  laid  no  founda- 
tion stone,  for  supplying  the  important  part.     Perhaps  in  a  mind 
less  original  and  commanding  than  Mr.  Fox's,  we  readily  accept 
education,  if  studied  to  mislead,  deprave,  intoxicate  the  boy,  as 
some  excuse,  or  at  least  paliiation,  for  the  failures  of  the  man.    If 
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Mr.  Fox's  superior  powers  failed  of  educing  these  higher  prin* 
ciplesy  apparently  so  congenial  to  them,  we  are  only  so  far  dis- 
posed to  excuse  him,  upon  any  plea,  as  we  believe  great  faculties 
to  imply  great  temptations ;  and  upon  the  plea  of  education  in  par- 
ticular, only  as  far  as  we  generally  observe  less  leisure  and  incli- 
nation  to  be  left  in  after  life,  in  proportion  to  the  talents  spoiled 
by  fashion  or  ambition,  for  redressing  early  errors,  and  changing 
the  first  direction* 

In  the  mean  tune  let  us  observe  that  characteristic  traits  of 
Mr.  Wakefield  also  abound  in  these  letters.  His  powers  as  a 
scholar  and  a  critic  have  been  already  appreciated  with  so  much 
accuracy  by  his  kindred  tribe  as  not  to  need  further  illustration : 
his  fame  has,  doubtless,  been  much  injured  in  this  department 
through  the  influence  of  his  known  literary  rashness  and  over- 
weening self-conceit.  The  humiliating  concessions  respecting 
hb  own  Silva  Critica,  as  containing  ^^  plurima,  quse  sint  juvenili- 
ter  temeraria,  A9^%vlttLtvvA  prorsus,  et  homine  critico  indigna,^ 
might  have  well  b^en  anticipated  from  the  following  passage  in 
his  own  life. 

^  It  always  appeared  to  my  mind  not  only  a  violatioa  of  truth,  but 
an  act  of  ingratitude  to  the  *  Giver  of  every  good  gift,'  to  dissemble 
or  disparage  those  qualifications  which  I  was  conscious  of  possessing; 
and  I  esteemed  it  not  folly  only  but  a  fraud — to  bestow  on  ordinary 
proficients  iu  learning  and  virtue  such  commendations  as  were  only 
due  to  the  genuine  possessors  of  those  valuable  acquisitions.  These 
dispositions,  unconnected  or  unimpaired,  as  best  pleases  the  reader's 
taste,  hkve  accompanied  me  through  life;  these  domineer  in  my  con- 
sdtatioo  to  this  very  hour,''  &c. 

That  they  did  so,  we  have  more  than  one  melancholy  proof  in 
the  present  letters.  It  grieves  us,  but  for  example's  sake,  to  drag 
to  light  against  our  departed  scholar  ''  his  frailty  from  its  dread 
abode,"  by  quoting  such  passages  as  the  following :  **  I  knew  my 
Lucretius  must  make  its  way  in  time  against  all  personal  and  po* 
iifical  oppositbn,  especially  when  known  on  the  continent." 
Speaking  of  a  critical  nicety  which  Dr.  Parr  had  in  conversation 
deemed  inadmissible,  '*  I  made  no  reply,"  says  our  self-compla- 
cent critic,  <<  but  concluded  it  to  have  been  unobserved  by  all 
readers  but  myself!""^    *' Excuse  me,"  says  he,  in  another 

*  A  more  innocent  and  intereiting  agreement  between  Mr.  Wakefield's  delinea- 
tion* of  himself  in  his  life  and  in  tKese  letters  appears  in  the  following  passages  >-« 
**  At  eollegc— -a  strange  fastidiousness,  for  -which  1  never  could  account*  oecasionaUj 
took  a  bewildering  possession  of  mj  faculties.  This  impediment  commonly  re- 
tarred  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  1  w  as  so  enamoured  of  rambling  in  the'opea 
air  that  not  even  emulation  itself  eould  ohaiji  me  to  my  books.**    Vol.  i.  p.  87. 

'*  M  J  appetite,"  says  he,  near  ten  years  after,  in  letter  39*  dated  Dorchester  gad; 
(poor  fellow  !)  **  my  appetite  is  apt  ^  flag  with  the  hilarity  /f  the  season  and  the 
tempting  appearances  of  nature;  to  Aat  1  should  nolmmdiobieottoaUberatioii  at 
tldatiae  wttbLont  Th«iet«Ml  M^.  Fergnaom  !** 
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letterj  ^^  if  I  appear  positive  ;  it  is  only  in  ibe  expression)  whiefa 
one  acquires  from  the  study  of  mathematics ;  where,  after  construct* 
ing  the  figure,  it  is  usual  to  add,  *  1  saj/j  the  triangle  so  and  lo  ia 
the  triangle  required  ! !'  " 

We  turn  from  this  bold  avowal  of  a  frailty,  surely  in  Mr. 
Wakefield,  at  least,  productive  of  most  pitiable  consequences,  to 
appearances  of  a  more  engaging  nature. 

On  hearing  of  an  accident  which  had  befallen  Mr.  Fox  in  taking 
the  amusement  of  shooting,  his  humatiity  suddenly  displays  itself 
in  the  following  undbguised  avowal  of  his  sentiments,  in  letter  2^ 
After  an  elegant  quotation  from  Cicero^  he  proceeds-— 

*^  Am  I,  Sir,  indecently  presumptuous  and  free,  am  I  guilty  of  a  too 
ffictatorial  officiousoesB,  in  prooouuciag  those  pleasures  to  misbecome 
a  man  of  letters,  which  coobIsI  in  maugUug,  maiming,  and  depriving  of 
that  invaluable  and  irretrievable  blessing,  its  existence,  an  inoflfenstve 
pensioner  on  the  universal  bounties  of  the  common  feeder  and  protector 
of  allhisofispriogr 

The  answer  of  Mr.  Fox  is  what  his  less  tender  nerves  and  lesa 
scrupulous  conscience  might  have  led  us  to  expect — 

^  That — if  to  kill  tame  animals,  with  whom  one  has  a  sort  of  ac* 
quaintance,  is  lawful,  it  is  still  less  repugnant  to  one's  feelings  to  kill 
fvUd  animals ;  but  then,  to  make  a  pastime  of  it — there  is  somethinj^  to 
be  said  upon  this  head— I  admit  it  to  be  a  questionable  subject ;  at  att 
events,  it  is  a  very  pleasant  and  healthy  exercise  r 

What  a  deal  of  trouble  would  this  concluding  "ratio  sufficiens*^ 
for  '^  questionable''  practices  have  saved  laborious  casuists,  and 
their  old  fashioned,  purblind,  limping,  followers  !*  Mr.  Wake* 
field  is  not,  however,  to  be  so  put  off;  but  rejoins  on  his  green- 
coated,  gaitered  correspondent,  ^'  that  the  question  of  animaJ  food 
bas  no  more  to  do  with  rural  sports  than  capital  punishments  with 
racks  and  tortures ;"  he  asks  if  it  is  **  philosophical  and  humane 
to  leave  numbers  of  animals  to  perish  by  pain  and  hunger,  or  to 
occasion  the  remainder  of  their  lives  to  be  perilous  and  miserable  T' 
And  as  to  htintingy  be  roundly  tells  Mr.  Fox  **  that  it  is  the  most 
irrational  and  degrading  spectacle  in  the  world,  and  an  admirable 
prolusion  to  those  delectable  operations  which  are  transacting  in 
Holland  and  elsewhere."  Mr.  Fox,  in  his  next  letter,  declines 
the  controversy,  by  gently  throwing  before  him  the  shield  of 

*  We  trust  this  mode  of  reaaoning  was  not  in  Mr.  Fox's  pnrTiew  when  he  reTera,  ta 
tetter  10.  to  literature — as  the  greatest  advantage  in  troublotts  times  (neecttQ  agQ^ 
eomdencc)  which  one  m^n  can  hare  OTgr  another. 
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•  authority  and  precedent,  rather  than  argument ;  of  excuse,  ra- 
ttier than  of  justification." 

We  could  have  wished  to  see  Mr*  Wakefield,  who  had  evidently 
bere  the  right  of  the  argument,  and  was  so  eminently  "dis* 
dainful  of  danger"  on  all  occasions  in  maintaining  that  rights 
equally  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  his  correspondent  on  some 
more  material  points.  We  could  have  wished  him,  at  least,  as  a 
professed  christian,  knowk^  his  many  not  to  have  referred  Mr* 
Fox,  with  unqualified  and  unbounded  praise,  to  his  favourite  Lu* 
cretins,  and  recommended  it  to  his  perusal,  particuUrly  the  termi« 
aatioD  of  the  third  book,  (letter  5.)  of  which  we  are  bold  to  say, 
the  ckitf  merit  is  not  its  being  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  Lm^ 
trdiam  grandiloquentiaj  but  its  being  the  most  calm  and  capti- 
vatii^  statement  of  the  atheist's  remedies  against  the  fear  of  death 
that,  perhaps,  ever  was  penned ;  this  praise,  of  course,  Mr.  Fox 
echoes  back  u  the  same  accents,  and  *^  declares  the  end  of  the 
third  book  to  be  perfectly  in  his  memory,  and  worthy  of  all  that 
Mr.  Wakefield  had  said  of  it."  Equally  inappropriate  do  we 
think  was  the  act  of  **  danuiing  with  faint  praise,''  in  letter  56.  the 
Doble  and  immortal  labours  of  Tertullian  in  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity. And  more  than  inappropriate,  not  to  say  profane,  is  the 
application  of  a  scriptural  test  of  virtue  to  Mr.  Fox's  merits,  in 
letter  14.  ^'I  am  glad  I  can  congratulate  you  on  escaping  the 
inauspicious  omen  of  the  scriptures,  ^wo!  unto  you  when  all 
men  speak  well  of  you.' "  Measured  by  this  test,  certainly  Mr. 
Fox  and  his  minority  will  ever  stand  high  in  the  records  of  fame  ; 
and  our  condenmation  of  Mr.  Wakefield  in  adopting  it  may  not 
be  so  complete,  from  reflecting  that  (in  the  feelings  of  a  universal 
charity,  doubtless)  he  has  taken  abundant  care  that  the  defenders 
of  church  and  state,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Fox's  views,  should  not 
be  wanting  in  that  same  test  of  their  claims  on  the  gratitude  and 
admirafon  of  mankuid. 

The  general  result  of  oar  perusal  of  this  smalU  but,  on  the 
wbole,  interesting  volume,  as  well  as  of  our  reflection  on  the  per- 
•onal  qualities  of  the  respective  writers,  may  be  summed  up  b  a 
few  last  wads.  The  statesman  leaves  on  our  minds  the  impres- 
sion of  a  person  possessed  of  a  calm  and  dispassionate  mindy 
carefiiHy  examining  its  own  operatbns,  weighmg  its  opbions,  sug- 
gesting with  a  diffidence,  mpparently  unaffected,  the  results  of  a 
inalme  and  penetrating  judgment,  and  even  in  a  great  political 
Qseasure  (that  of  returning,  after  his  secession,  to  parliament)  pro* 
fessii^  to  have  been  guided  by  the  sentiments  of  others.^  On 
the  otiiet  lumd,  wt  see  the  self-important  scholar  verifying  to  the 
)  of  life  dmt  justly  earned  and  too  applicable  epithet;  equally 
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Tehement  and  autboritative  in  maintaining  the  most  ancient  and 
most  novel  doctrines,  the  most  certain  facts,  and  most  questionable 
hypotheses ;  and  demanding,  in  truth,  a  homage  to  hid  opinion! 
which  others  might  have  blushed  to  receive  unasked.  How- 
much  does  the  glance  of  an  unavailing  regret  increase  our  chagrin 
when  it  supposes  the  picture  reversed !— -when  it  imagines  the 
former  character  drawing  from  the  resources  of  his  own  great 
mind  alone,  those  resolutions  and  plans  of  actions  which  might 
have  made  him  the  reformer  and  guide,  instead  of  being  the  dupe 
and  the  tool,  of  a  weak  but  domineering  partj ;  and  to  have  seen 
the  other  throwing  up  those  reins  of  proud  independence,  which 
everj  stage  of  life  proved  him  less  and  less  fit  to  bold ;  and  under 
the  prudent  guidance  of  some  experienced  dvector  of  his  counw 
Hluminating  with  his  rays  that  world,  which  he  well  nigh  set  on 
fire  like  Pfaston,  bj  his  presumptuous  indiscretion. 

Again,  we  see,  with  some  mixture  of  pleasing  emotion,  an  ap- 

Brent  frankness,  sincerity,  and  warmth  of  feeling  on  the  part  of 
r.  Wakefield,  which  we  in  vain  looked  for  in  the  expressions  of 
his  correspondent.  Mr.  Fox,  guarded,  shrewd,  and  self-possessed, 
like  a  true  man  of  the  world,  discernmg  the  strong  and  weak  pointi 
of  the  other,  adapting  himself  to  them,  and  evidently  as  oontented 
with  the  easy  enjoyment  of  a  literary  correspondence  with  hit 
friend  in  gaol  as  with  his  friend  at  home — Mr.  Fox,  we  must  say, 
seems  to  us  to  have  wanted,  or  to  have  worn  away,  many  of  those 
noble  and  tender  sensibilities,  of  which  the  undue  arid  unrestrained 
indulgence  so  much  misled  Mr.  Wakefield ;  but  which,  in  mislead* 
ing  him,  made  him  no  less  an  object  of  pity  to  the  feeling,  and  re- 
gret to  the  reflecting,  than  one  of  caution  to  the  wise,  and  of  terror 
to  the  peaceful. 

In  both  characters  we  see  instanced  the  lamentable  operation  of 
febe  or  defective  principles.  We  see  these  two  men,  confessedly 
in  one  of  the  most  important  crises  which  their  country  had  ever 
experienced,,  more  intent  on  settling  the  final  p  and  the  iEoIic 
digamma,  or  the  precedence  of  Ovid  and  Virgil,  than  on  those 
portentous  events  which,  in  public,  they  represented  as  involving 
every  thing  important  to  the  highest  interests  of  man.  In  Mr. 
Fox's  correspondence  we  see  little  or  no  zeal  expressed  for  right 
opinions  on  the  constitution  of  that  country  of  whose  caase  he  wai 
the  patriotic  defender ;  in  that  of  Mr.  Wakefield's  letters  we  per- 
ceive as  little  attentbn  to  the  cause  of  a  religion  of  which  he  pro» 
fessed  himself  at  once  the  preacher  and  reformer.  They  had, 
evidently,  much  to  learn  on  tnese  points,  each  respectively  of  the 
other.  Though,  it  was  the  misfortune,  or  rather  fault,  of  both  to 
believe  but  little,  yet  each  believed  something  in  his  peculiar  pnv 
▼mce  which  we  have  reason  to  fear  was  not  admitted  by  the  other. 
Mr.  Fox,  it  is  true,  did  not  systematically  scoff  at  revelation,  (he 
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VR8  too  wise,)  nor  did  Mr.  Wakefield  openlj  proGbim  anarchy  and 
t«gictde;  he  was  too  decent;  jet  had  each  used  the  opportunity 
he  possessed  for  the  improvement  of  the  other,  we  might  have 
been  relieved  from  many  apprehensions  as  to  what  were  really  the 
▼iewB  of  both ;  and  some  proofs,  let  us  indulge  the  hope,  might 
have  been  added,  to  the  very  few  hitherto  priKluced  by  their  re- 

r;tive  friends,  of  the  social  virtue  of  a  Wakefield  and  the  chrii* 
bdief  of  a  Fox. 


Euays  on  (ht  Sources  of  the  Pleasures  received  from  Literary 
Composition*    {Continued  from  page  370.  vol.  3.) 

EFrom  the  Beleetle  Review.] 

THE  sixth  essay  is  on  melancholy. 

^  There  is  (says  the  essayist)  a  wonderful  propensity  in  the  human 
miiid  to  seek  for  pleasure  among  the  sources  of  pain.  We  have  a  de^ 
light  in  the  compositioos  which  agitate  with  terror,  and  fondly  return 
to  the  tale  of  sorrow.  Nor  are  we  attracted  merely  by  the  fears  or 
calamities  of  others ;  what  is  more  remarkable,  we  are  pleased  with 
the  passages  which  raise  our  meiaocholy  on  our  own  account.  Of 
this  kind  are  all  those  passages  (and  there  are  none  more  popular) 
which  give  striking  descriptions  of  the  evils  of  life,  of  those  evils  to 
which  we  find  ourselves  every  moment  exposed/*  P.  175.  **•  Ho- 
race frequently  reminds  us  bow  soon  tbe  joys  of  this  life  pass  away, 
and  how  soon  we  must  part  with  every  object  of  attachment;  yet  these 
are  some  of  the  verses  which  we  are  aptest  to  commit  to  memory,  and 
fondest  of  repeating."    P.  1 70. 

In  the  first  place,  when  the  mind  is  depressed  by  misfortune,  it 
camiot  bear  the  images  of  gayety ;  just  as  the  eye,  when  bng 
used  to  darkness,  shrinks  from  Uie  cheerful  sunshine.  It  takes 
refuge  then  in  such  poetry  as  is  accordant  to  its  present  feelings, 
in  descriptions,  and  sometimes  exaggerated  ones,  of  the  miseries 
of  Kfe.  In  the  next  place,  as  the  author  observes,  melancholy 
&>ught8  are  frequently  conversant  with  what  have  been  our 
happiest  hours. 

^  In  the  recoUeetion  of  joys  that  are  past,  wMch  is  the  kind  of  me* 
laacholy  that  we  are  the  fondest  to  induing  the  conception  of  these 
ToL.  rV.  New  Series.  14 
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joys  renews  in  some  degree  the  seQgatkms  of  our  happier  days,  and  fey 
lieves  with  its  brighter  colouring  the  gloom  of  sorrow.'^    P.  181. 

After  ally  melaDcholy  is  frequently  a  disease,  and  freqnenflj  an 
affectation.  There  is  little  of  it  in  the  robuster  geniuses,  in  Mil* 
ton,  and  Shakspeare,  and  Homer;  Pope  and  Horace  have  more 
of  it;  but  the  roost  exquisitely  mekincholy  personages  ace  the 
contributors  to  the  magazines,  the  Lauras,  and  Annas,  and  Boaas ; 
gentle  souls,  whose  very  breathing  is  a  sigh,  who  walk  out— -per* 
haps  we  ought  to  say  stray  or  wander  forth— with  a  handkerchief 
in  one  hand  and  a  pencil  in  the  other,  and  weep,  and  moan,  and 
indite  most  lamentable  ditties  upon  every  thing  that  ever  waa,  is, 
or  can,  or  shall  be.  ^ 

We  are  glad  to  relieve  a  little  the  tediousness  of  critical  discufr' 
Bion  by  a  pretty  long  extract  from  the  next  essayi  the  subject  of 
which  is  the  tender  affections* 

**  I  know  not,  for  instance,  if  any  representation  can  either  awaken 
^  more  delightful  emotions,  or  raise  us  higher  above  selfish  and  ungeoe- 
TouB  feelines,  than  the  following  relation,  which  deserves  so  well  to  be 
recorded,  for  the  honour  of  the  fair  sex,  and  the  instruction  of  ours.  It 
is  taken  from  General  Burgoy  ne's  State  of  the  Expedition  into  Canadoi 
during  the  campaigns  of  1776  and  1777.  On  the  march  of  the  lOdi 
of  September,  1777,  Lady  Harriet  Ackland,  the  wife  of  Major  Ackr 
land,  of  the  grenadiers,  had  been  directed  by  her  husband  to  follow 
the  route  of  the  artillery  and  baggage,  which  was  not  exposed,  his  own 
party  being  liable  to  action  at  every  step.  The  relation  is  continued 
by  Generd  Burgoyne  in  these  words : 

''  *  At  the  time  the  action  began,  she  found  herself  near  a  small  unin- 
habited hut,  where  she  alighted.  When  it  was  found  the  action  was 
becoming  general  and  bloody,  the  surgeons  of  the  hospital  took  pos- 
session of  the  same  place,  as  the  most  convenient  for  the  first  care  of  the 
wounded.  Thus  was  this  lady  in  hearing  of  ooe  continued  (ure  of 
cannon  and  musketry  for  some  hours  together,  with  the  presumption, 
from  the  post  of  her  husband  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers,  that  he 
was  in  the  most  exposed  part  of  the  action.  She  had  three  female 
companions,  the  Baroness  of  Reidesel,  and  the  wives  of  two  British 
officers.  Major  Hamage  and  Lieutenant  Reynell ;  but,  in  the  event, 
their  presence  served  but  Utile  for  comfort.  Major  Hamage  was  soon 
brought  to  the  surgeons  very  badly  wonnded ;  and  a  Httle  while  aA^ 
came  intelligence  that  Lieutenant  Reynell  was  shot  dead.  Imagioa- 
Mon  will  want  no  helps  to  figure  tlie  state  of  the  whole  group. 

«  '  From  the  date  of  that  action  to  the  7th  of  October,  Lady  Harriet, 
with  her  usual  serenity,  stood  prepared  for  new  trials.  And  it  was  her 
lot  that  tlieir  severity  incresised  with  their  numbers.  She  was  again 
exposed  to  the  hearing  of  the  whole  action,  and  at  last  received  the 
shock  of  her  individual  misfortune,  mixed  with  the  intelligence  of  the 
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feoeral  calaaity;  the  troops  were  defeated,  and  Major  Acklaad,  des- 
perately wouoded,  was  a  prisoner. 

'' « The  daj  of  the  8th  was  passed  by  Lady  Harriet  aod  her  compa- 
nioos  m  conunoa  anxiety :  not  a  teot  or  a  shed  being  standing,  except 
what  belonged  to  the  hospital,  their  refuge  was  among  the  wounded 
and  the  dying. 

**  *•  I  soon  received  a  message  from  Lady  Harriet,  submitting  to  my 
decision  a  proposal  (and  expressing  an  earnest  solicitude  to  execute  it, 
if  not  Inteneriog  with  my  designs^  of  passing  to  the  camp  of  the  ene. 
my,  aod  requesting  General  Gates^i  permission  to  attend  her  husband. 

^  *'  Yhough  [  was  ready  to  believe  (for  I  had  experienced)  that  pa- 
tience aad  fortitude,  in  a  supreme  degree,  were  to  be  found,  as  well  as 
every  virtue,  under  the  most  tender  forms,  1  was  astonished  at  this 
propiosaL  After  so  long  an  agitation  of  spirits,  exhausted  not  only  for 
w^t  of  rest,  but  absolutely  for  want  of  food,  drenched  in  rains  for 
twelve  hours  together,  that  a  woman  should  be  capable  of  such  an  un- 
dertaking as  delivering  herself  to  the  enemy,  probably  in  the  night* 
and  uncertain  of  what  hands  she  might  fall  into,  appeared  an  effort 
tboYe  human  nature.  The  assistance  I  was  enabled  to  give  was  small 
indeed;  I  had  not  even  a  cup  of  wine  to  offer  her;  but  I  was  told  she 
had  found,  from  some  kind  and  fortunate  hand,  a  little  rum  and  dirty 
water.  All  I  could  furnish  to  her  was  an  open  boat,  and  a  few  lines, 
written  upon  dirty  and  wet  paper,  to  General  Gates,  recommending  her 
to  his  protection. 

^  *  Mr.  Brodenell,  the  chaplain  to  the  artillery,  readily  undertook 
to  accompany  her,  and  with  ooe  female  servant,  and  the  major's 
valet  de  chambre,  (who  had  a  ball,  which  he  had  received  in  the  late 
action,  then  in  his  shoulder,)  she  rowed  down  the  river  to  meet  the 
enemy.  But  her  distresses  were  not  yet  to  end.  The  night  was 
advanced  before  the  boat  reached  the  enemy's  outposts,  and  the  sen- 
tinel would  not  let  it  pass,  nor  even  come  to  shore.  In  vain  Mr. 
Brudenell  offered  the  flag  of  truce,  and  represented  the  state  of  the 
extraorAnary  passenger.  The  guard,  apprehensive  of  treachery,  and 
|NKietiliou8  to  their  orders,  threatened  to  fire  into  the  boat,  if  they 
aCined  before  daylight.  Her  anxiety  and  sufferings  were  thus  pro- 
tracted through  seven  or  eight  dark  and  cold  hours;  and  her  reflee- 
tions  upon  tluit  first  reception  could  not  give  her  very  encouraging 
Ideas  of  tlie  treatment  she  was  afterwards  to  expect.  But  it  is  due 
to  justice,  as  the  close  of  this  adventure,  to  say,  that  she  was  received 
and  accommodated  by  General  Gates,  with  all  the  humanity  and 
respect,  that  her  rank,  her  merits,  and  her  fortunes  deserved.' "  F^ 
229—233. 

We  come,  in  the  eighth  Essay,  to  a  subject,  than  which,  says 
die  author,  ^few  speculative  subjects  have  occasioned  greater 
perplexity** — ^beauty.  "We  speak,"  says  he,  "of  a  beautiful 
woman,  and  a  beautiful  tree ;  a  beautiful  building,  and  a  beautiful 

Siece  of  music;   a  beautiful  poem,  and  a  beautiful  theorem.^ 
Vc  do  so;   and  all  the  perplexity  arises,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
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from  our  applying  the  word  beauHlii  to  objects  wIMi  tdftti  o^ 
with  verj  different  feelings.  Let  tn  endeiBiTOur  to  dhtiDgiudl 
them. 

In  the  first  place,  our  senses  and  the  objects  of  nature  vte  so 
adapted  one  to  the  other,  that  almost  every  thing  external  which 
we  contemplate  affords  us  pleasure,  sensual  pleasure.  The  tluog 
which  thus  pleases  we  call  beautiful,  though,  perhaps,  common 
conversation  has  limited  that  term  to  the  objects  of  sight.  Of 
this  pleasure,  be  it  observed,  we  can  give  no  account.  We  are 
pleased,  we  know  not  why.  The  Deity  has  so  willed  it;  it  is  a 
proof  of  hb  goodness  that  he  has.  Thus,  almost  all  the  colotfnr, 
and  all  the  combinations  of  them  which  we  meet  with  in  nature, 
are  agreeable  to  the  eye ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  almost  all  the 
formSj  whether  the  soft  and  waving  outline  of  hills  and  meadows, 
or  the  angularities  of  rocks  and  trees.  Nothing  seems  to  us  .more 
idle  than  to  inquire  further  into  the  matter ;  and  nothing  more  un* 
founded  than  the  distinction  which  Mr.  Price  has  endeavoured  to 
institute  between  the  beautiful  and  the  picturesque. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  understanding  and  the  reasoning  powers, 
every  one  knows  how  distressing  are  confusion  and  perplexity, 
and  how  agreeable,  on  the  contrary,  it  m  to  have  the  slepe  of  a 
proposition  laid  down  in  a  regular,  clear,  inteUigible  train.    The 

Eleasure  thus  received  is,  to  our  minds,  of  a  perfectly  difi^rv&t 
ind  from  that  received  in  the  contemplation  of  external  nature; 
yet  we  describe  the  object  that  aflbrds  it  as  beatdiful ; — ^*  we  speak 
of  a  beautiful  theorem.'*  That  the  beauty  consists  in  the  inteDi« 
gibility  of  every  step,  and  the  connected  order  of  the  whole,  wiQ 
appear  from  analyzmg'  any  particular  theorem.  We  choose  the 
forty-seventh  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid,  as  one  with  which  mmy 
of  our  readers  must  be  acquainted,  and  which  every  one  who  is  so 
most  acknowledge  to  be  most  ^  beautiful.''  It  is  required,  then, 
to  prove  that  the  squares  upon  the  sides  of  any  right-«ngled  trian- 
gle are,  together,  equal  to  the  square  upon  the  hypothenuse.  The 
squares  being  described,  and  three  lines  added  to  the  diagram^  we 
find  the  square  upon  the  hypothenuse  divided  intojtwo  parallelo- 
grams and  two  additional  triangles  formed.  By  the  help  of  former 
IRt>position8  it  is  proved  that  the  two  triangles  are  equal,  that  the 
.  a^iare  upon  one  side  of  the  original  triangle  is  double  of  one  of 
fliem,  and  one  of  the  parallelograms  into  which  the  square  upon 
the  hypothenuse  has  been  divided  double  of  the  other;  and  it  is 
thence  inferred  that  the  square  and  the  parallelogram  are  equaJ. 
In  a  similar  mann^  it  may  be  shown  that  the  square  is  equal  to 
the  other  parallelogram ;  and  it  is  inferred  that  the  two  squares  taken 
together  are  equal  to  the  two  parallelograms  taken  together,  that  is, 
to  the  square  upon  the  hypothenuse.  Suppose,  now,  that  the  two 
triangles  had  been  said  to  he  equal,  tmd  the  reader  referred  for  a 
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proof  to  Bomefiitiire  proposition;  or  suppose  that  it  had  not  already 
fceen  proved  that  a  parallelogram  is  double  of  a  triangle  on  the  same 
base  and  between  the  same  parallels — and  the  author  had  stopt  short 
m  the  middle  of  his  theorem  to  prove  it,  or  had  thrown  the  proof  mto 
a  note ;  woold  not  the  proposition  have  lost  much  of  its  beauty  ? 
The  mderstandiog  would  be  distressed,  either  by  taking  that  for 
granted  which  bad  not  been  proved,  or  by  having  the  tram  of  rea* 
fonif^  broken  in  upon  by  extraneous  proof. 

Most  persons  would  speak  of  geometry  as  more  <<  beautifuP 
than  any  algebraical  calculus.  Yet  they  lead,  perhaps,  exactly 
to  the  same  conclusion,  and  the  algebraical  calculus  by  an  infinitely 
speedier  process.  The  geometrician  walks,  the  algebraist  flies  in 
a  travelling  carriage  and  six.  But  then  the  understanding  is  as- 
sisted by  the  senses  in  geometry,  and,  moreover,  sees  the  meaning 
of  every  step  that  is  taken.  The  walker  sees  his  road  before 
him,  and  turns  to  the  right  or  left,  or  goes  straight  forward,  as  he 
judges  necessary ;  the  man  in  the  travelling  carrmge  knows  he 
shall  be  taken  right,  draws  up  his  blinds,  falls  asleep,  and  finds 
himselfy  after  a  time,  at  the  end  of  his  journey,  hardly  knowing 
how  he  got  there. 

We  ought  just  to  notice  that,  from  that  curiosity  providentially 
Implanted  in  our  natures,  we  have  a  pleasure  in  arriving  at  any 
troth,  and  that  pleasure  is  the  greater  as  the  truth  is  more  exteiH 
sive ;  and,  moreover,  if  the  truth  lie  very  remote,  there  is  a  pride 
and  a  pleasure  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  m  the  way  to  it*  And 
this  last  frequently  adds  greatly  to  the  htaaiy  of  a  prpposition. 
For  instance,  if  a  body  t>e  compelled  to  move  in  an  elliptical  orbit 
by  a  force  situated  in  one  of  the  focuses  of  the  ellipse,  we  can 
prove  that  the  intensity  of  this  force  must  vary  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  dbtance  from  it ;  we  can  prove  this  in  a  series  of 
steps,  each  one  as  well  grounded,  and  all  as  well  connected,  as  those 
in  the  theorem  of  Euclid,  above  given ;  moreover,  the  truth  is  of 
flie  utmost  importance,  and  of  an  application  as  extensive  as  the 
planetary  system ;  and  further,  the  method  used  in  coming  at  it 
(viz.  that  of  limiting  ratios)  is  so  subtle  as  to  be  highly  gratifying 
to  the  pride  of  human  intellect  Reasonmg  is  always  carried  on 
by  means  of  intermediate  ideas ;  in  reasoning  by  the  method  of 
prime  and  ultimate  ratios,  that  intermediate  idea  is  a  nonentity ; 
apon  all  these  three  grounds  we  pronounce  the  proposition 
«  beautiful." 

We  would  not  be  understood  to  mean,  by  these  examples,  that 
the  beauty  which  addresses  itself  to  the  understandii^  is  Timited 
to  mathematical  reasoning.  Moral  reasoning,  though  it  certainly 
does  not  admit  of  the  same,  precision,  is,  however,  in  its  degree, 
very  pleasing  to  the  mind.  We  know  of  no  specimen  of  mwal 
reasoning,  of  which  the  steps  follow  one  another  more  connectedly, 
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more  mathematicallj,  where  the  undentandiiig  finds  i(se{f  wort  at 
ease,  or  takes  in  the  subject  more  readily  at  one  general  view^ 
than  the  second  book  of  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy.  There  isy 
indeed^  an  incurable  defect  in  the  principle,  as  addressed  to 
fallible  creatures,  but  this  is  nothing  to  the  beauty  of  the  argu- 
ment. 

We  have  been  thus  long  (thus  tedious,  we  are  afraid)  upon  this 
subject,  ;iot  because  of  its  connexion  with  essays  on  the  pleasures 
of  the  invagination,  but  to  show  how  utterly  unconnected  they  are, 
and  to  do  away,  in  some  measure,  the  perplexity  which  arises  from 
Qsing  the  same  word  for  things  essentially  difierent. 

The  beauty  of  external  oQects,  then,  and  the  beauty  of  a  the- 
orem, we  consider  as  perfectly  distinct,  and  the  latter  as  having  no 
place  in  an  inquiry  into  the  sources  of  the  pleasures  of  taste.  But 
there  is  still  another  kind  of  beauty— that  which  addresses  itself 
to  the  moral  feelings.  To  a  good  man  the  exercise  of  the  tender 
affections,  ^^  comprehending  all  the  different  modifications  of  love, 
from  the  transient  good  will  which  we  feel  for  a  common  stranger, 
to  the  fondness  with  which  the  mother  watches  over  her  child  in 
distress,  or  which  unites  the  hearts  of  absent  lovers,"  is  most  de- 
lightful. The  husband  of  an  amiable  woman,  the  father  of  an  af- 
fectionate family,  the  man  who  can  look  up  with  confidence  to  the 
friend  of  his  father  and  the  guardian  of  his  youth,  he  who  retains 
in  after-life  the  dear  companions  of  his  boyish  days,  or  who,  ^^  illus- 
triously lost"  to  the  world,  is  surrounded  in  his  native  village  by 
happy  tenants  and  retainers — these  are,  perhaps,  among  the  most 
enviable  of  mortal  men.  Our  feelings  are  thus  providentially 
regulated,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  Accordingly,  from 
the  sympathy  of  our  nature,  the  sight  of  such  objects— of  a  happy 
family,  of  fast  friends,  of  a  kind  master  and  grateful  servants— 4S 
called  beautyid;  not,  indeed,  because  it  affects  us  at  aU  in  a  similar 
way  with  the  beauties  of  nature,  still  less  with  the  beauties  of 
regular  and  accurate  demonstration,  (at  least,  we  can  discover  no 
such  similarity  in  our  own  feelings,)  but  simply  because  it  confers 
a  pleasure,  a  calm  pleasure. 

Beauty,  then,  (in  the  common,  loose  sense  of  the  word,)  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  senses,  the  understanding,  or  the  moral  feel- 
ings* Poetical  beauty  speaks  to  the  imagination,  or  rather,  per- 
haps, to  the  senses  and  the  moral  feelings  through  the  medium  of 
the  iiuagination.  There  is  much  ambiguity  in  the  common  use 
of  the  e  wression,^^  pleasures  of  imagination."  The  pleasures  of 
sight  and  of  hearing  are  no  more  pleasures  of  imagination  than 
those  of  taste  and  smell :  the  delight  experienced  at  the  rich  glour 
and  glorious  colours  of  an  evening  sky,  or  the  music  of  the  spriogi 
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k  as  merely  smstial  as  an  alderman's  at  a  turtle  feast,  or  a  car- 
man's at  a  qnid  of  tobacco.  In  the  same  manner  the  pleasures  of 
fanaginatioD  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  those  received  imme- 
diately  by  our  m<M'aI  sensibilities. 

The  pleasures  of  the  imagination  are  those  received  from  the 
contemplation  of  objects  which  are  not  immediately  before  us, 
but  which  we  have  the  power  of  conjuring  up  to  ourselves.  For 
every  thin^  in  nature  that,  when  present,  is  delightful  to  the  senses, 
we  can,  when  absent,  recall  vividly  to  our  minds,  and  receive  from 
the  image,  peiliaps,  a  greater  pleasure  than  from  the  original. 
We  say  a  greater  pleasure,  for,  besides  that  there  seems  to  be 
something  pleasurable  in  the  exercise  of  the  faculty,  we  can,  by 
a  proper  selection  and  combination  of  really  existing  things, 
create  to  ourselves  more  agreeable  scenes  than  any,  perhaps,  that 
are  to  be  found  in  nature.  ^*  When  we  look  at  a  landscape,  we 
can  fancy  a  thousand  additional  embellishments.  Mountains  lof« 
tier  and  more  picturesque ;  rivers  more  copious,  more  limpid,  and 
more  beautifully  winding ;  smoother  and  wider  lawns ;  valleys  more 
richly  diversiOed  ;  caverns  and  rocks  more  gloomy  and  more  stu- 
pendous ;  ruins  more  majestic ;  buildings  more  magnificent ;  oceans 
more  varied  with  islands,  more  splendid  with  shipping,  or  more 
agitated  by  storm,  than  any  we  have  ever  seen,  it  is  easy  for  hu- 
man imagination  to  conceive.''^  The  same  may  be  said  of  that 
class  of  beautifnl  objects  which  are  perceived  by  the  moral  feel- 
ings. *^  It  is  easy  to  see,"  says  our  author  in  another  place,  how 
^  the  imagination  may  conceive  a  race  of  mortals  far  more  amiable 
and  respectable  than  the  best  and  most  accomplished  of  human 
creatures.'*  In  fact,  the  reader  has  only  to  call  to  mind  a  few  of 
the  heroes  and  heroines  of  poetry  and  romance,  and  compare 
them  with  the  plain,  homely  beings  of  this  "  working-day  world,'* 
to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  remark. 

We  must  not  leave  the  subject  of  beauty  without  jost  observing 
how  superior  the  pleasures  of  the  moral  feelings  are  to  those  of 
the  senses ; — how  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  human  countenance 
is  the  beauty  of  expression;  how  insipid  the  best  features  are,  if 
not  lighted  up  by  'the  soul ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  how  pleasing 
good  temper  and  good  sense  will  sometimes  render  even  the 
plainest  face; — how  much  of  the  pleasure  received  from  the 
prospect  of  a  lovely  scene  arises  from  a  sympathy  with  the  ima- 
ginary beings  with  which  we  never  fail  to  people  it,  and  from  recol- 
lections somehow  associated  with  it; — and  how  gladly  we  turn 
from  the  description  of  mere  external  nature  to  that  of  human 

•  Bcattie,  on  Poeny  and  Mauo,  Part  I.  Chap.  r*. 
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•ctioiui  and  haman  feelings,  froai  the  *< heiperian  fruit''  ind  ^ori- 
ental pearl/'  and  ^  mazy  rills  running  nectar,"  to  the 


Godlike  erect" 
Thus  the  philosophical  poet. 


-"  Two  of  far  nobler  shape,  ereet  and  tall. 


-'*  Beauty  dwells, 


There  most  conspicuous,  e'en  in  outward  shape. 
Where  dawns  the  high  expression  of  a  odnd. 


And  again. 


-^  Is  aught  so  fair 


In  all  the  dewy  landscapes  of  the  spring 

In  the  bright  eye  of  Hesper  or  the  mom. 

In  nature*8  fairest  forms,  is  aught  so  fair 

As  virtuous  friendship ;  as  the  candid  blush 

Of  him  who  strives  with  fortune  to  be  just  ? 

The  graceful  tear  that  streams  for  other's  woes? 

Or  tli^  mild  majesty  of  private  life. 

Where  peace,"  &c. 

''  Mind,  mind  alone,  (bear  witness,  earth  and  heaven  t) 

The  living  fountains  in  itself  contains 

Of  beauteous  and  sublime." 

Our  author  has  now  gone  through  the  sublime,  the  pathetic, 
and  the  beautiful:  there  is  still,  however,  a  large  class  of  the  ob^ 
jects  of  imagination,  and  of  literary  compositions,  left  unnoticed. 
The  last  essay  is  devoted  to  the  ludicrous.  The  essayist  adopts 
the  theory  of  Dr.  Hutcheson,  who  maintains,  in  his  Reflectiona 
on  Laughter,  that  *^  the  ludicrous  consists  in  the  contrast  of  dig- 
nity and  meanness,  whether  the  dignity  and  meanness  reside  both 
in  the  same  object,  or  in  different  objects  which  are  nearly  related 
to  each  other."  Against  this  theory,  our  readers  know.  Dr. 
Beattie  and  others  have  contended,  **  as  not  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive,'' maintaining,  that  the  ^^  ludicrous  results  from  incongruity 
in  general,  or  from  some  unsuitableness,  or  want  of  relation  in 
certain  respects,  amongobjects  which  are  related  in  other  respects.'^ 
**  Laughter,"  says  Beattie,  "  arises  from  the  view  of  two  or  more 
inconsistent,  unsuitable,  or  incongruous  parts  or  circumstances, 
considered  as  united  m  one  complex  object  or  assemblage,  or  as 
acquiring  a  sort  of  mutual  relation  from  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  the  mind  takes  notice  of  them."  Almost  the  whole  of  the 
essay  before  us  is  taken  up  with  considering  the  cases  which  Dr. 
Beattie  has  stated  b  opposition  to  Dr.  Hutdieson. 
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We  are  certainly  of  opinion  that  Dr.  Beattie  made  his  case 
good ;  that  la,  that  he  produced  many  things  confessedly  ludi- 
croa&  in  which  the  incongruity  was  not  of  dignity  with  meanness. 
As,  however,  we  doubt  of  the  truth  of  Dr.  Beattie's  own  theory, 
(for  we  do  not  by  any  means  think  that  laughter  always  *^  arises 
from  the  view  of  two  or  more  inconsistent,  unsuitable,  or  incon- 
gruous parts  or  circumstances,")  we  shall  not  spend  any  time  upon 
this  dispute,  but  shall  just  take  occasion  to  state  what  occurs  to 
ourselves  upon  the  *^  ludicrous." 

The  ludicrous  in  composition  may,  perhaps,  be  safely  divided 
into  wit  and  humour.  Humour  is  the  imitation  of  the  ridiculous 
in  human  character.  As  we  have  moral  feelings,  by  which  we  love 
or  admire  what  is  amiable  or  great  in  human  character,  and  by 
which  we  detest  the  more  gigantic  vices,  so  we  have  feelinp  of 
ridicule,falBO,  for  the  lesser  vices,  for  petty  meannesses,  and  all  in- 
fringements of  what  the  French  call  the  petites  morales.  This 
appears  to  have  been  Aristotle's  view  of  the  matter. 

We  are  aware  of  an  objection  to  this :  it  looks  like  making 
ridicule  the  test  of  truth.  But  our  feelings  were  given  us  at  our 
birth ;  they  are  applied  as  habit  and  education  dictate.  The  stream 
was  supplied  by  nature,  the  channel  is  cut  by  custom.  All  our 
ieeliogis  are  perverted.  Admiration  is  no  more  the  test  of  truth  than 
ridicide.  We  as  frequently  admire  great  and  splendid  vices  as  we 
laugh  at  what  is  worthy  or  amiable.  These  feelings  might  be 
Ipven  us  for  useful  purposes,  and  yet  degraded,  as  in  their  present 
fltate,  as  often  do  harm  as  good.  Humour  addresses  itself  to  our 
perceptioqp  of  the  ridiculous — and,  accordingly,  we  shall  find  it 
•Dgaged  in  portraying  and  exaggerating  these  said  little  blem'ishes 
and  foibles.  Let  us  turn  to  Mdiere — an  author  who  has,  perhaps, 
taken  a  wider  range  here  than  any  other.  What  do  we  find  our- 
selves laughing  at  while  reading  Moliere?  At  the  meannesses  of 
avarice,  at  the  absurdities  of  pedantry,  and  affectation,  and  vanity, 
M  coxcombs,  and  clowns,  and  hypochondriacs.  If  Harpagon  had  ^ 
been  represented  as  oppressing  the  poor,  or  as  turning  away  from 
misery  without  relieving  it,  we  should  have  detested  him,  not 
laughed  at  him.  But  when  we  see  him  puffing  out  the  candle 
ends,  lest  he  should  be  ruined,  stooping  in  a  violent  fit  of  passion 
to  pick  op  a  pin,  fumbling  about  the  hauls  de-chamses  of  a  foot- 
Bian  he  is  turning  oflT,  lest  he  should  carry  away  any  thing  with 
him-^is  avarice  is  then  ridiculous  only.  What  is  it  that  we 
laugh  at  in  the  '' Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  ?"  Ignorance  and  va- 
nity;—-an  ignorance  which  education  has  made  us  consider  as 
ludicrous,  and  a  vanity  that  is  naturally  ridiculous.  **  I  am  quite 
in  a  passion,"  says  he  to  his  master  of  philosophy,  ^'  with  my  fa- 
ther and  mother  for  not  havmg  had  me  instructed  in  the  sciences 
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when  I  was  young."  "  Tou  are  quite  in  the  right,'*  says  the 
other,  ^'nam  sine  doctrina  vita  est  quasi  mortis  imago.  You  un- 
derstand that?  of  course  you  are  acquainted  with  latin?"  O— 
yes ; — but — but — make  as  if  1  were  not ;  explain  the  meaning  of 
that  to  me."     And  afterwards. 

<*  M,  Jourdain,  I  must  let  you  iuto  a  secret.  You  must  know  I'm 
in  love  with  a  lady  of  quality,  and  1  waot  you  to  help  me  in  compo- 
sing a  little  kind  of  a  billet-doux.     That  will  be  gallant,  you  know. 

''  Master.  To  be  sure.  What,  would  you  have  this  billet-doux  in 
verse? 

**  M,  Jaurdam,     O,  no,  no ;  no  verse* 

*'  Master,  You  choose  plain  prose. 

**  M,  Jourdain.  No,  I  don't  choose  either  prose  or  verse. 

"  Master,  It  roust  be  one  or  the  other. 

'*  M.  Jourdain.  Why  must  it? 

**  Master.  Because  we  can  only  express  ourselves  in  prose  or  verse. 

^^  M,  Jourdain.  W  hat  t  is  there  nothing  but  prose  and  verse  ? 

"  Master.  No,  Sir.  All  that  is  not  verse  is  prose,  and  all  that  is  not 
prose  is  verse. 

**  Af .  Jourdain.  Why,  when  one  talks,  what  is  that  ? 

"  Master.  Prose. 

^  M.  Jourdain.  What !  when  I  tell  the  servant  to  bring  me  my 
nightcap  aud  slippers,  is  that  prose  ?"  &c. 

Away  goes  M.  Jourdain  with  the  grand  discovery  to  his  wife 
and  maid  servant. 

^  M.  Jourdain,  You  speak  like  brute  beasts ;  I'm  ashamed  of  your 
ignorance.     For  iostaoce,  do  you  know  what  that  is  you  are  saying? 

''^^^  Madame  Jourdain.  Yes,  I  know  that  what  I  am  saying  is  very 
well  said,  and  that  you  ought  to  think  of  living  after  another  fashion. 

^'  M,  Jourdain.  I'm  not  talking  of  that;  i  ask  you  what — what  those 
words  are  that  you  are  saying. 

*'  Madame  Jourdain^  Very  sensible  words,  to  be  sure :  I  wish  your 
conduct  were  as  much  so. 

"  M.  Jourdain.  I  tell  you  I'm  not  talking  of  that  What  I  ask 
you  is  this — this  that  I'm  saving,  what  I'm  saying  now  to  you,  what  is 
it? 

"  Madame  Jourdain.  Why,  nonsense. 

^<  M.  Jourdain.  Pooh  ^  pooh  1  that's  not  what  I  mean.  This  that 
we  are  both  saying  ?  the  language  that  we  are  using  to  one  another  ? 

<'  Madame  Jourdain,  Anon. 

"  M.  Jourdain.  What  is  it  called? 

"  Madame  Jourdain.  Why,  what  people  choose. 

*'  M.  Jourdain.  It's  prose,  you  dimce. 

**  Madame  Jourdain.  Prose  ? 
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"AT  Jmtrdain.  Yes,  proee.  All  that  is  not  verse  is  prose,  and  all 
that  is  not  proee  is  verse." 

Or,  let  us  take  an  instance  from  "  Les  femmes  savantes.'^  A 
vain  poet  is  reciting  his  verses  ("  To  a  Lady  in  a  Fever")  to 
some  ladies  who  affect  to  be  judges. 

"  Triss&tin.  Siure  jou  had  lull'd  to  sleep  your  seqw, 
To  treat  with  such  maguificence. 
And  to  lodge  so  loyally 
Your  most  cruel  enemy. 

"  Belise.  Ah!  what  a  sweet  beginning! 

**' Armande.  How  gallant 
That  turn  is! 

**  PhUamiHte,  Ah,  for  running  easy  varse 
Tliere  is  none  Uke  him. 

**•  Armandt.  Luii'd  your  sense  to  sleep  \ 
Can  any  thing  be  finer? 

**  Belise.  Lodge  your  enemy ! 
Dont  you  prefer  that? 

•*  Philaminte.  Ay,  but  then,  remember, 
'  With  such  magoificeoce !'  '  so  royally !' 
What  well-picked  terms ! 

**  Belise*  Come,  let  us  hear  the  rest. 

**  TrissoHn.  Sure  you  had  luii'd  to  sleep  your  sense, 
To  treat  with  such  magnificence, 
And  to  lodge  so  royally, 
Your  most  cruel  enemy. 

'*  Belise.  Ah!  lull'd  your  sense  to  sleep t 

"  Armande.  »  Your  cruel  enemy  1' 

"  PhilaminU.  *  With  such  magnificence  !*  <  so  royally !' 

**  TrissoHn.  Bid  it  go,  whate'er  they  say, 
Prom  that  rich  saloon  away. 
Or  the  proud  ungrateful  elf 
"Will  attack  your  lonely  self. 

•'  Belise.  Ah,  stop, for  pity;  let  me,  let  me  breathe. 

"  Armande.  Give  me  a  moment's  leisure  to  admire. 

**  PhilamuUe.  One  feels,  while  hearing  thb,  a  kindly  fainting 
Slide  to  the  bottom  of  one's  very  soul. 

**  Armande.  *  Bid  it  go,  whate'er  they  say, 
From  that  rich  saloon  away.' 
*  That  rich  saloon !'  O,  what  a  sweet  expression ! 
And  what  a  noble  metaphor  tliat  is ! 

"  Philaminte.  '  Bid  it  go,  whate'er  they  say!' 
Whate'er  they  say  's  in  admirable  taste. 
In  my  opinion,  'tis  invaluable. 

**  Armande.  And  I'm  in  love,  too,  with  '  whate'er  they  say/ 

"  Belise.  It  is  most  happy,  sure.   *  Whate'er  they  say  V  "  &c. 
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We  will  make  one  more  extract  from  the  **  Malade  Imaginaire*'' 
Argao,  the  valetudinarian^  is  <*  cockered  and  spirited  up''  till  he 
refuses  to  take  some  medicines  of  his  apothecary,  M.  Purgoni  on 
which  the  enraged  jEsculapian  cries  out 


'^  Since  you  donH  choose  to  be  cured  byi 

<^Jrgan.  It  is  not  my  fault 

<<  Purgan.  Since  you  have  withdrawn  yourself  from  the  obedience 
you  owe  your  doctoi^^ 

«<  TainetU.  O,  to  be  sure ;  that  cries  out  for  vengeance. 

<<  FurgoH.  Since  you  have  rebelled  against  my  appointments— 

«  jirgan.  Wot  I. 

*^  Pwgon.  I  have  to  tell  you  that  I  abandon  you;  I  abandon  you  to 
your  bad  constitution,  to  the  disorder  of  your  intestines,  to  the  cor* 
ruption  of  your  blood,  to  the  acidity  of  your  bile,  to  the  feculence  of 
your  humours. 

**  Jrgan,  Good  heaven  t 

"  Purgan.  And  before  four  days  are  over  your  head,  you  shall  be 
in  the  ward  of  incurables. 

^Argan.  O! 

"  Purgon.  You  shall  fall  into  trady-pcpsy— 

«*  Argon.  Mr.  Pui^ont 

*'  Purgon.  From  a  trady-pepsy  into  a  dys-pepsy— 

•*  Argon.  Mr.  Purgon ! 

«  Purgoru  From  a  dyspepsy  into  an  apepsy — 

"  Argon.  Mr.  Purgon  ! 

•*  Purgon.  From  an  apepsy  into  a  lientery— 

"  Argan.  Mr.  Purgon ! 

'*  Purgon.  From  a  lientery  into  a  dysentery— 

"  Argan.  Mr.  Pui^n ! 

"  Purgon.  From  a  dysentery  into  a  dropsy— 

**  Argan,  Mr.  Purgon ! 

*'  Purgon,  From  a  dropsy  into  death.^' 

Now,  in  these  passages  we  cannot  at  all  perceive  that  we  laugh 
at  "  the  view  of  any  incongruous  parts  or  circumstances."  We 
laugh  at  the  oddities  and  infirmities  of  human  character;  and,  if 
we  were  asked  why  we  laugh  at  them,  we  answer,  because  they 
are  ridiculous,  and,  if  we  are  asked  why  they  appear  ridiculous, 
truly  we  cannot  tell,  but  they  do  appear  so  for  all  that,  and,  there* 
fore,  we  laugh.  Lest,  however,  it  should  be  thought  that  some 
advantage  is  gained  by  thus  running  us  with  questions  till  we  can 
give  no  answer,  weTmay  just  observe,  that  every  theory  on  every 
subject  is  liable  to  the  same  inconvenience.  Why  do  you  laugh, 
we  might  retort,  at  ^<  the  view  of  unsuitable  or  incongruous  parts 
or  circumstances?"  We  must  come  at  last  to  some  natural 
feeling,  of  which  we  can  give  no  account,  and  truly  it  appears 
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moreratioiiftl  to  laugh  where  vice  may  be  put  out  of  countenance^ 
tfaao  ^  laugh  at  these  said  incongruities. 

We  may  just  observe  that  laughable  qualities  may  be  so  mixed 
m  with  amiable  ones  as  not  to  render  a  character  ridiculous. 
There  is  something  even  venerable  in  the  oddities  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Coveriey,  or  "  my  uncle  Toby."  Just  as  many  vices  may  be 
given  to  a  character,  which  yeU  by  the  intermixture  of  glittering 
qualities,  shall  be  far  from  odious. 

As  to  wit,  we  will  not  quarrel  with  the  received  definkioB  6[  H, 
because  we  certainly  have  not  a  better  to  propose  in  its  place,  yet 
we  think  that  we  could  point  out  some  exceedingly  witty  sayingSy 
which  hardly  fall  widiin  its  limit. 

We  have  now  gone  through  all  the  subjects  in  this  book.  If  wft 
have  said  but  little  of  the  author,  it  has  been  because  there  is  but 
little  to  be  said  of  him.  He  brings  forth  nothing  original,  nor  does 
he  say  old  things  in  a  remarkably  striking  manner.  Moreover,  te 
18  sometimes  tedious,  and  his  quotations  are  not  always  culled  in 
the  very  best  taste.  But  after  all,  we  can  recommend  the  book 
to  our  readers  as  containing  a  great  deal  of  very  just  criticism# 


The  New  Art  of  Memory.  Bounded  upon  the  principles  tm^hi 
by  M.  Gregor  Von  Feinaigle.  To  which  is  prefixed  some  oCf 
cami  of  the  Principal  Systems  of  ArtyUial  memory^from 
the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time.     1 2mo«     Pp.  408. 

[From  the  Eeleetie  Ue?iew.3 

This  is  one  of  the  most  absurd  things,  in  the  shape  of  a 
■cientific  productioii,  that  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen.  Had 
we  been  told  in  private  of  the  learned  professor's  plan,  heard  his 
svstem  explained,  and  seen  the  prosoectus  of  his  lectures,  we 
rtiould  have  said  that  either  they  would  prove  too  dull  to  be  lis- 
tened to,  or  else  would  be  attended,  laughed  at,  and  forgotten. 
Instead  of  all  this,  M.  Oregor  Von  Feinaigle  comes  over  from 
Paris  witfi  the  testimonies  of  philosophers  in  his  favour — gives  hui 
lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution-nrepeats  them  at  the  Suirey  In- 
ititntion — has  them  taken  down  by  some  wdrm  admirei^— digested^ 
systematized,  and  published  in  the  work  before  us — sees  his  dis- 
cipleB  spreading  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  delivering  and  publish* 
ing  their  lectures  in  our  provincial  towns^ — students  committing 
hit  hieroglyphics  to  memory — and  parents  imbuing  little  children 
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of  four  years  old  with  his  system.  If  the  fashbn  contiooes,  we 
shall  have  ladies  recollecting  their  moroing  calls,  and  ^tmea 
their  messages,  bj  means  of  Professor  Yon  F.'s  symbols;  the 
tradesman  will  call  in  ^'  Sancho  Panza,"  and  the  ^^  golden  calf,"  to 
assist  in  making  out  his  bills ;  the  gardener  will  throw  aside  his 
calendar,  and  only  inquire,  for  the  future,  in  what  compartment, 
of  what  wall,  of  what  room,  anemonies  and  tulips,  scarlet  beans 
and  asparagus  are  placed ;  and  the  rhetorician's  memory  will  be 
stored  with  such  choice  and  delicate  images  as^ 

^  A  bat  is  seen  flying  after  a  mausCy  which  shelters  itself  under  a 
cap^  stuck  full  of  needles.  There  is  some  fnutton  for  dinner,  and  a 
roil  to  eat  with  it  The  tub  and  soap  show  that  it  is  washing  day ; 
the  servants,  playing  with  the  children  and  their  ddl,  have  forgotten  to 
boil  the  cabbage  and  the  fmddftU(.  As  a  compensation  for  this  loss,  a 
laige  botde  of  rum  is  produced."    P.  260. 

*<  J^BdaSy  or  the  man  with  the  long  ears,  has  just  received  a  present 
€i  three  hens  ;  he  puts  one  in  each  ear,  and  one  in  his  mouth,  the  bene 
are  so  near  to  each  other,  they  are  almost  (united.)    P.  267. 

Every  one  knows  how  entirely  dejpendent  the  memory  is  upon 
the  association  of  ideas.  The  clock  striking  recalls  to  our  mind 
business  to  be  done — the  corner  of  a  street  thoughts  that  we  had 
revolved  there.  If  we  wish  to  find  a  half-forgotten  passage  in  any 
book,  we  can  generally  remember  whether  it  was  on  the  right  or 
left  hand  page,  at  the  top  or  at  the  bottom,  towards  the  beginnii^ 
or  towards  the  end.  if  we  wish  to  recall  a  conversation  to  the 
recollection  of  a  friend,  we  put  him  in  mind  of  the  spot  it  was 
held  in,  the  persons  who  were  present,  the  remarks  that  had  pre- 
ceded it.  Accordingly,  where  there  are  no  associations  of  this 
kind  to  help  the  memory,  we  find  people  supplying  artificial  ones. 
The  Pelew  islander  ties  a  knot  in  a  cord  when  he  wishes  to  re- 
member a  particular  object ;  the  Frenchman  puts  a  blank  paper 
in  his  snuff  box.  These,  however,  are  simple  expedients.  It 
might  be  expected  that  the  necessity  of  the  busy,  or  the  ingenuity 
of  the  idle,  would  soon  furnish  a  system  of  artificial  memory. 
Accordingly,  we  find  thid  done  as  early  as  the  year  535  B.  C.  by 
itie  poet  Simonides ;  and  our  author  has  enumerated  no  fewer  than 
sixty  books,  manuscript  and  published,  on  the  subject. 

Of  these  Dr.  Grey's  is  the  most  known,  and,  in  our  opinion,  the 
most  likely  to  be  useful.  The  first  thing  he  does  is  to  represent 
each  of  the  numerical  figures  by  a  vowel  and  a  consonant,  thus : 

a  e  i  o  u  au  oi  ei  ou  y 
1234567890 
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These  representative  letters  are  not  assigned  at  random.  The 
five  vowels  are  put  in  their  natural  order  lor  the  five  first  figures, 
and  the  letters  which  make  the  diphthongs  au,  oi,  ou,  respectively, 
make  up  6,  7,  9  ;  ei  are  the  initial  letters  of  eight.  Of  ihe  con- 
sonants, t,  f,  8,  and  n,  are  the  initials  of  three,  four,  six,  and  nine  ; 
b,  as  the  first  consonant,  represents  one;  d  is  the  initial  of  the 
latin  dtfo,  two ;  p  and  k  ai'e  consonants  in  sqptem  and  oktuj  seven 
and  eight;  and  1,  which  is  put  for  five,  is  the  Roman  numeral  for 
fiftj  ;  whj  y  and  z  are  put  for  the  cipher,  we  believe,  no  reason 
is  given.  Here,  then,  is  nothing  to  burden  the  learner's  memory ; 
nothing  which  is  not  acquired  in  two  minutes.  Now,  when  any 
date  or  number  is  to  be  remembered,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but, 
by  means  of  the  vowels  and  consonants  given  above,  to  make  it 
into  one  or  more  syllables,  and  annex  them  to  the  word  to  which 
they  belong.  Thus,  if  I  wish  to  know  that  Louis  14th  died  in 
1715,  i  express  it  thus,  Lou-die-pal,  (where  1,000  is  omitted  with- 
out any  danger  of  mistake,)  com-aulei  gives  the  number  of  the 
house  of  commons ;  com^esu  the  date  of  its  first  formation,  (1,000 
again  omitted,)  iSfi^ilpa  shows  the  height  of  Snowdon  in  feet ;  and 
#ef}ipef-al  the  degree  at  which  temperate  is  marked  on  Fahreiii> 
heit's  thermometer.  The  system  proceeds  upon  the  supposition 
that  even  an  unmeaning  syllable,  thus  associated  with  any  word, 
is  more  easily  remembered  than  an  unconnected  date.  We  can 
confidently  recommend  the  plan  on  our  own  experience,  advising, 
however,  those  who  may  use  it,  to  make  their  own  mnemonic 
words,  rather  than  adopt  those  of  Dr.  Grey. 

Grey's  system  is  difierent,  we  believe,  from  all  the  others, 
which  follow,  or  profess  to  follow,  that  of  no  less  a  person  than 
Simonides.  Simonides,  it  appears,  though  a  poet,  was,  like  our 
laureates,  not  ashamed  of  writing  for  money.  A  rich  old  fellow 
bargains  with  him  for  a  poem ;  and  as,  when  any  rich  man  among 
us  orders  a  picture,  it  is  generally  a  portrait  of  himself,  so  the 
subject  of  this  Scopas's  poem  was  to  be  no  other  than  Scopas. 
Now,  we  apprehend,  that,  had  Garrick  stipulated  with  Reynolds 
for  his  portrait,  be  certainly  would  never  have  fallen  in  a  passion 
and  refused  the  painter  half  his  price,  because  he  had  added 
thereto  the  figures  of  tragedy  and  comedy.  But  so  it  was.  Si- 
moaides  adds  to  his  poem  as  much  again  upon  Castor  and  Pollux, 
and  loses  half  the  money  he  had  been  promised.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  Castor  and  Pollux,  taking  upon  themselves  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  their  poet,  and  being  rather  indiscriminate  in 
their  anger,  call  out  Simonides  from  a  feast,  to  which,  with  many 
others,  he  had  been  invited  by  Scopas,  and  bring  down  the  ban- 
<]ueting-room  upon  the  heads  of  all  the  rest  of  the  guests,  "  brui- 
sing them  so  to  death,  that  not  a  lineament  of  tnem  could  be 
known." 
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^  SimoDideB)  bj  recollecting  the  maaoer  io  which  thejr  sat  at  table, 
was  enabled  to  distinguish  theiu,  and  to  deliver  them  to  their  friends 
for  burial.  The  aid  which  the  recollection  of  the  poet  received,  on 
this  occasion,  is  said  to  have  suggested  the  idea  oi  an  artificial  me- 
moiy.**    P.  0. 

On  this  system  of  the  poet's,  multitudes  have  endeavoured  to 
improve.  Our  author,  as  we  have  said,  enumerates  sixty.  Being 
ourselves  by  no  means  fond  of  black-letter  reading  and  motii- 
eaten  MSS.  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  passing  over  this  part  of 
the  work,  just  stopping,  howeveri  to  warn  the  reader  of  weak  me» 
mory  against  certain  meats  and  drioks. 

<^  Let  them  also  forbeare  marow,  (which  is  in  bones,)  Crans  fleshe, 
fishe,  especially  if  it  be  clammy  and  nourished  in  diches  or  boles, 
colde  pot  herbes,  milke,  cheese,  especially  much,  or  naughtie ;  fruitet 
mobt  and  not  ripe  or  often,  but  sometimes  they  maye  eate  sharper  or 
tarter  meates,  chiefly  in  the  winter,  as  garlike,  peoiroyall,  or  calamiut, 
capers,  bein;;  watered;  mustard  is  praised  of  Pythagoras,  they  roust 
eate  little  and  speciallye  at  supper;  they  must  drink  no  water,  ex- 
cept it  be  sod  with  hooy,  or  cinnamon,  or  some  other  pleasant  spices.^ 
P.  25. 

Further  on  wo  find  receipts  for  "  powders"  and  **  pills'*  for  the 
use  of  the  memory,  and  also  **  a  perfumed  apple  for  comfi>rting'' 
the  same  faculty. 

**  Take  laudanum,  lignum,  aloes,  storax,  of  each  a  dram ;  cloves, 
nutmegs,  sweet  basil  se^,  of  each  half  a  dram;  with  rosewater,  in 
which  «  small  quantity  of  mosch  and  ambergrise  has  been. dissolved, 
make  an  apple."    P.  ISO. 

Mr.  Willis  gives  us,  in  the  following  verses,  **  twenty-two'* 
<«  affairs:" 

^^An?  quisquid?  cujus?  cut?  quo?  quihuaP  auxilijs?  cur? 
Quemodo  ?  circa  quid  ?  qualis  ?  quantum  ?  ex,  in  ct  a  quo  ? 
Quamdm?  uhi?  quando?  quoties?  quotupUx?  qw^ctuade?^ 

which  are  thus  translated  by  Mr.  Sowersby,  into  what  he  calls 
verses^  and  which,  if  they  are  meant  for  Englbh  hexameters, 
contain  a  notable  trial  of  skill  for  the  fingers  of  all  young  scan- 
ners: 

"If?  who?  what?  whose?  to  what?  whether?  why?  about 

what? 
How?  what  fashion?  how  much?  by,  of,  in,  and  from  what? 
How  long  ?  how  often  ?  how  manifold  ?  whence  came  that? 
Where,  when,  how  maay  ?" 
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These  questkHiB  Mn  Soweraby  proceeds  to  illustrate  at  great 
leogtb ;  but  we  prefer  Mr.  ShandT^s  iliustratkm  as  quite  as  utefulj 
and  far  more  pleasant* 

^  The  verbs  auxiliary  we  are  coDceroed  io  here,  contioued  my 
father^  arc,  am,  was;  have^  had;  doy  did;  make^  made;  mffer; 
skally  should;  nfUi,  would;  cauy  could;  owe^  ought;  used,  or  it  is 
rnrnt.  Aod  these,  varied  with  teosee  present^  past,  and  future — coo- 
jucated  with  the  verb  see — or  with  these  questions  added  to  them — Is 
it?  Was  U?  Wm  it  be  2  Would  it  be?  May  U  bef-^And  these  again 
put  Depitively,  Is  it  not  ?  Was  it  not  ?  Ought  it  not  ? — or  affirmadve- 
ly,  Itts;  it  was  ;  it  ought  to  be ,-— or  chrooologically.  Has  it  been  dU 
ways  ?  Lately  ?  How  long  ago?'-oT  hypothetically,  If  it  was;  If  it 
nas  not,  what  would  follow?  If  the  Jbrench  should  beat  the  English 
•^if  the  sun  go  out  of  the  zodiac.'* 


••  •  Didst  thou  ever  see  a  while  bear  ?*  cried  my  father— turning  round 
to  Trim,  who  stood  at  the  back  of  his  chair.    « I^o,  an'  please  your 


want,'  replied  my  father — ^  and  the  possibility  of  it  as  follows: 

**  *  A  white  bear !  Very  well    Have  I  ever  seen  one  ?    Might  X 

ever  have  seen  one  ?    Am  I  ever  to  see  one  ?    Ought  I  ever  to  havit 

jecn  one  ?    Or  can  I  ever  see  one  V 

"  *  Would  I  had  seen  a  white  bear— for  how  can  I  imagine  it' 

"'  If  I  should  see  a  white  bear,  what  should  I  say  ?    If  I  should 

■ever  see  a  white  bear,  what  then  ?* 

^  *  If  I  never  have,  can,  must,  or  shall  see  a  white  bear  alive,  have 

I  ever  seen  the  skin  of  one  ?    Did  I  ever  see  one  painted— described  f 

Have  I  never  dreamed  of  one  ?* 

^* '  Did  my  fatlier,  mother,  uncle,  aunt,  brothers,  or  sisters,  ever  see 

a  white  bear?    What  would  they  give?    How  would  they  have  be* 

haved  ?  How  would  the  white  bear  have  behaved  ?  Is  he  wild  ?  tame  ? 

terrible?  rough?  smooth? 
««<I8  the  white  bear  worth  seeing?    Is  there  no  sin  in  it?    Is  it  btt» 

terthaoablackone?'" 

But  it  is  more  than  time  that  we  should  introduce  the  learned 
professor^s  system  to  our  readers.  Suppose  yourself,  then,  in 
any  square  room  that  you  are  acquainted  with.  Suppose  th« 
floor  divided,  by  two  lines  parallel  to  the  two  ends,  and  two  lines 
parallel  to  the  two  sides,  into  nine  compartments.  Suppose 
every  one  of  the  walls  similarly  divided.  Ascend  (in  imagina* 
tion)  into  the  room  above,  and  do  just  the  same  there.  This  being 
done,  place  1  in  the  left  hand  compartment  of  the  top  line  of  the 
floor  of  the  bottom  room ;  proceed  to  the  right  with  2  and  3;  to 
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the  next  Htte  with  4,  5,  6,  and  so  on.  The  floor  will  contaki  Ike 
nme  first  figures.  Place  10  on  the  ceiling,  just  over  the  middle 
compartment  of  the  left-hand  walU  and  proceed  (just  as  m  thtf 
floor)  to  fill  that  wall  with  the  figures  down  to  19  inclusive.  Place 
20  on  the  ceiling,  over  the  middle  compartment  of  the  next  wall 
to  the  right,  and  so  on  till  all  the  walls  of  the  lower  room  are  filled^ 
Plaee  50  in  the  middle  of  the  ceiling  of  the  lower  rooan  Proceed 
to  the  upper  room,  and,  in  a  similar  manner,  fill  all  the  compart*' 
ments  with  the  figures  up  to  100. 

^*  The  learner  should  now  exercise  himself  in  finding  the  situation  of 
the  difierent  numbers  in  the  two  rooms.  Where,  for  example,  are  29» 
47,  35,  21,  62,  82,  09,  etc.  The  room  must  be  first  ascertained;  as 
to  tfus  there  can  be  no  difficulty,  for  as  50  is  the  lesser  number  in  the. 
first  room,  all  the  numbers  exceeding  50,  and  as  Car  as  100,  will  be 
found  in  the  second  room. 

^  Having  found  the  room^  the  left  hand  figure  will  denote  the  waU, 
and  the  right  hand  figure  will  show  the  places  thus,  29  is  in  the  first 
room,  second  wall,  and  ninth  place;  47,  fourth  wall,  seventh  place; 
hy  cutting  off  the  left  hand  figure,  the  numerical  order  of  the  wall  ia 
l^en,  and  the  remsdning  figure  acquaints  us  with  the  place.**    P.  252. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  place  symbols  in  ail  these 
compartments.  Thus,  in  the  lower  room,  1  is  <^the  tower  of 
ftabel;"  2  <<Swan;"  3  <<  Mountain,"  and  so  on  through  all  the 
hundred  compartments.  Of  these  symbols,  in  their  proper  order, 
Ae  author  has  favoured  us  with  two  grand  plates.  And  before 
the  pupil  can  hope  for  any  advantage  from  the  system,  he  must 
have  all  these  symbols  fixed  in  hi^  mind,  so  as  to  be  able  to  saj 
what  place,  of  what  wall,  of  what  room,  any  symbol  occupies^ 
snd,  vice  versa,  what  symbol  occupies  any  place  of  any  wsJI  of 
either  room. 

.  Now,  we  confess  that  hardly  any  subsequent  excellence  in  die 
system  could  reconcile  us  to  this  beginning.  In  order  that  the 
learner  may  be  spared  the  labour  of  committing  to  memory  a  few 
unconnected  dates,  he  is  to  get  off  by  heart,  at  the  very  outset,  a 
hundred  unconnected  symbols ;  he  is  to  be  able  to  tell  what  pic* 
iure  M.  Feinaigle  has  put  in  47  or  89,  and  again,  in  what  com-* 
mrtment  M.  Feinaigle  has  placed  Vesuvius  or  the  cap  of  liberty. 
This  is  as  monstrous,  as  if  a  man,  to  save  himself  the  fatigue  of 
walking  from  London  to  Leeds,  should  walk  to  York,  and  thence 
take  coach  to  Leeds ;  or,  to  spare  the  time  of  going  a  mile  for  m 
loaf  of  bread,  should  sit  down  and  grind  the  corn  for  making  it. 

Indeed,  we  remember  a  fable  of  an  old  man,  who,  on  his  death* 
bed,  called  his  sons  around  him,  and  told  them  that,  somewhere  in 
his  estate,  there  was  hidden,  a  foot  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
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.{^iind,  a  (retsure  which  would  amply  repay  the  tiouble  of  seek- 
ing it.  The  old  man  is  no  sooner  committed  to  the  earth  than  the 
BOOS  set  about  ploughing  up  the  whole  estate ;  no  treasure,  how- 
ever,  is  to  be  found;  bind  the  sons  at  length  find  out  that  their 
trouble  is  to  be  repaid  by  the  cultivation  which  they  have  thus 
unwittingly  given  to  their  ground.  Now,  in  looking  over  this 
book,  we  have  once  or  twice  found  the  suspicion  creeping  into 
our  minds,  that  the  professor,  with  this  fable  in  his  eye,  was  ca- 
joling us  all  the  while,  and  that  the  benefit  which  he  intended  to 
the  memory  was  not  in  the  system,  but  in  the  practice  which  the 
learner  has  in  getting  off  by  rote  a  hundred  hieroglyphics.  For 
ourselves,  however,  we  should  certainly  choose  a  more  pleasajdt 
subject  wherewith  to  exercise  our  memories. 

But  seriously;  before  the  disciple  of  M.  Feinaigle  spends  a 
£M*tnight  or  a  month  in  learning  the  places  of  these  pictures,  in 
attainmg  a  facility  in  putting  the  "guitar-player,**  and  "  the  direc- 
tion-post,'*  and  "  the  pack-horse"  into  their  proper  compartments ; 
we  would  advise  him  to  ponder  a  little  with  himself  on  the  advan- 
tage he  b  to  gain  from  this  prodigious  waste  of  time  and  trouble. 
Is  it  useful  knowledge  he  is  thus  laying  up  in  his  memory  ?  Un- 
doubtedly not.  Is  it,  then,  the  means  of  acquiring  useful  know- 
ledge ?  No.  What  is  it,  then  ?  Merely  the  means  to  certain 
means,  whereby  useful  knowledge  is  to  be  attained;  the  tool, 
whereby  certain  instruments  are  to  be  made  for  the  performance  of 
some  necessary  work.  We  say  it  is  not  useful  knowledge  that 
the  learner  is  thus  acquirmg ;  for  certainly  nobody  would  go  to  say 
that  it  can  be  itself  of  any  real  use  to  me  to  know  that  M.  Fei- 
naigle has  stuck  "  a  fleet"  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  "Justice'* 
in  the  middle  of  the  ceiling  of  his  upper  room.  But  we  say,  fur« 
tber,  that  it  is  not  even  the  immediate  means  to  useful  knowledge. 
For  what  is  to  be  got  by  it  ?  Chiefly,  a  knowledge  of  dates,  and 
latitudes,  and  longitudes.  But  these  things  are  of  themselves  only 
the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge*  History,  or  the  chronology 
€^f(ict8,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  be  acquainted  with ; 
and  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  arrange  facts  in  their  proper 
lequency,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  refer  each  to  some  known 
period,  by  their  absolute  situation  in  which  their  relative  situation 
to  one  another  is  known.  Thus  the  chronology  of  dates  becomes 
nseful.  For  instance,  Thucydides  thus  dates  the  first  beginnings 
ci  the  Feloponnesian  war ; — **  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  thir^ 
years'  truce,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  the  priesthood  of  Chrysis 
at  Ar^,  in  the  ephoralty  of  JEneBiaa  at  Sparta,  in  the  arconship 
of  Pythodorus  at  Athens,  in  the  sixth  month  after  the  battle  at 
Potidani."^    Now,  it  was  necessary,  or,  at  least,  it  might  have 

•  Thueyd.  lib.  2,  ad  init. 
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been  necessary,  for  the  reader  to  be  apprized  of  these  Gotempo' 
raneouB  circumBtances ;  but  what  a  laborious  thing  would  it  be,  es- 
pecially for  any  modern  historian,  to  date  erery  important  event 
thus !  Accordingly,  it  is  enough  for  us  to  be  told  that  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  broke  out  431  years  B.  C  Not  that  in  itself  it  is 
of  any  use  for  us  to  know  this ; — no,  but  that  if  we  should  want 
to  know  who  was  ephor  at  Sparta,  or  arcbon  at  Athens,  when  it 
broke  out,  we  may  put  together  the  two  dates  of  431  B.  C  and 
find  out  that  iEnesias  or  Pythodorus  was.  If  a  person  were  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  chronology  of  facts,  the  chronology  of 
dates  would  to  him  be  of  no  use.  And,  from  the  very  principle 
of  association,  the  former  is  often  more  easily  remembered  than 
the  latter.  In  tracing  the  secondary  causes  which  led  to  the  rapid 
diffusion  of  Lulher's  principles,  it  surely  is  more  easy  to  rememl>er 
that  Constantinople  had  some  time  before  been  taken  by  the 
Turks,  that  the  literati  had  in  consequence  fled  thence,  and  taken 
refuge  in  Italy,  where  the  family  of  the  Medici  were  ready  te 
patronize  all  learned  men ;  that  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  thinking, 
and  reading,  was  thus  spread  abroad  upon  the  continent,  which 
was  prodigiously  helped  forward  by  the  recent  invention  of  print- 
ing ;  surely,  we  say,  the  memory  much  more  easily  takes  hold  of 
this  concatenated  series  of  events,  than  of  the  several  duties  of 
the  invention  of  printing,  of  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  and  the*^ 
era  of  the  reformation. 

Again ;  another  principal  use  to  which  the  system  of  M>  Fei- 
naigle  is  to  be  applied,  is  the  storing  up  of  latitudes  and  Ion^« 
tudes  in  the  memory.  These,  too,  are  mere  arbitrary  inventions 
of  our  own,  expressly  tending  to  something  beyond  themselves. 
If  a  man  knew  the  relative  position  of  all  the  places  on  the  globe, 
he  would  have  no  use  for  meridians  of  longitude,  and  parallels  of 
latitude.  The  latitude  of  Moscow,  or  the  latitude  of  Edinburgh 
-—of  what  use  are  the  knowledge  of  these  to  me  in  themselves? 
But  by  comparing  them,  I  find  that  Edinburgh  has  a  greater  north 
latitude  than  Moscow,  and  by  comparing  the  accounts  of  a  winter 
at  Moscow,  with  the  comparatively  mild  one  that  our  neighbours 
enjoy  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed,  I  conclude  that  coldness 
of  climate  does  not  depend  solely  on  distance  from  the  equator. 
Here  is  a  piece  of  useful  knowledge.  What  we  contend  for  is, 
that  M.  Feinaigle*s  system  is  nothing  but  the  means  to  the  means 
of  acquiring  knowledge.  Dates  and  longitudes  will  as  often  be 
recalled  by,  as  they  will  recall,  facts  and  situations.  And  for 
those  few  general  ones  which  must  be  continually  in  the  mind,  as 
way-marks  in  history  and  geography,  we  think  that  they  may  be 
secured  more  safely,  and  with  far  less  trouble,  than  by  the  method 
of  the  learned  professor. 

But  we  forget  that  all  thb  while  we  are  leaving  our  young  dis* 
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eiple  in  a  room  full  of  hieroglyphics  of  which  he  knows  not  the 
meaning  or  the  use.  We  will  suppose  that  they,  and  their  re- 
spective situations,  are  safely  laid  up  in  the  memory.  There  is, 
however,  still  something  else  to  be  stored  there ;  the  literal  signs 
which  M.  Febaigle  adopts  for  the  numerical  characters,  thus : 

1234567890 

tnmrldcbps 

k  h  f  X 

g   V      2 

q  w 

These  signs  the  reader  may  think  arbitrary;  but  the  professor  hat 
his  associations  in  them — such  as  they  are.     For  instance  : 

<^  The  figure  7,  with  a  slight  curvature,  may  be  made  to  resemble  a 
crooked  stick,  and  as  we  shall  remember  this  stick  the  better  if  some- 
thing be  buog  upon  it,  a  cage  shall  be  suspended  there.  In  the  word 
cage  we  obtain  the  coosooants  c  and g;  k  also  is  added  to  the  number, 
for  c  is  more  frequently  pronouDced  hard  {ka)  than  it  is  soft  {se ;)  q^ 
being  a  guttural  and  a  crooked  letter,  shall  go  along  with  the  cage  and 
the  stick.    For  the  figure  7  there  are,  then,  c,  kyg^  and  ^." 

At  length,  then,  the  reader  is  initiated;  let  us  proceed  to  apply 
the  system.  The  author  begins  with  chronology — a  chronological 
list  of  the  kings  of  England.  And  this  is  his  method,  as  he  him* 
f  elf  explains  it : 

<<  William^the  Conqueror;  A  word  must  be  now  made  firom  Wil- 
Gam,  the  first  half  tmll  is  taken,  and  to  this  is  added  lowy  by  which 
mUcrv  is  obtained ;  this  enables  us  to  remember  William,  The  willow 
is  fixed  upon  the  Tower  of  Babelj  our  first  symbol ;  we  have  tlien 
WUHam  I.,  but  another  circumstance  remains ;  he  was  the  coTiquefdr; 
we  hang  some  laurel^  the  reward  of  valour,  and  the  crown  of  coriquest, 
upon  the  willow  tree.  The  date  is  yet  wanting;  we  say  the  laurel  is 
dead ;  in  the  word  deady  d^  dfor  66 ;  the  1 ,000  being  understood,  through 
the  whole  series.''    P.  265,  266. 

The  reader  may  take  one  or  two  more  of  these  pleasant  pic- 
tures. 

<*  Henry  V.  Diogenes  has  five  hens  in  his  lantern ;  they  are  very 
noisy  and  troublesoroe-~(r<w<  ^em.)    P.  267. 

»  Henry  YII.  Robinson  Crusoe  is  seen  to  shoot  seven  hms  in  a 
(rebellion.) 

**  Edward  VI.  We  have  here  the  vatdtery  or  rider;  one  man  is  a 
mfficknt  weight  for  a  horse ;  but  omr  horse  must  carry  seven.    There 
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sre  six  guards^  or  wards,  vgpon  ibk  horse,  besides  the  TSidter,  who  «rr 
aU  Bcrambliog  for  a  piece  of  a  (ZorAr.)" 

The  kings  of  England,  we  may  just  observci  are  all  compriaei 
in  one  room ;  but  should  some  zealous  R<»nan  Catholic  wish  to 
have  at  his  fingers'  ends  the  whole  series  of  popes— how  manj 
rooms  full  of  symbols  must  the  poor  man  burden  his  memory  with  ? 

The  next  chapter  is  on  geography;  we  shall  not  trouble  our 
readers  with  the  method  of  dividing  the  sphere  into  compartments, 
and  transferring  these  compartments  to  the  above-mentioned  rooms; 
because  it  is  only  the  general  principles  of  the  system  that  we  are 
considering.  Some  curious  observations,  however,  we  cannot 
help  transcribing. 

*'  What  we  have  learned  in  the  common  way  on  globes  is  soon  for- 
gotten, there  being  no  connecting  media  to  bring  the  different  countries 
to  our  recollection.  Suppose  we  are  looking  at  a  globe,  and  we  fix  our 
eyes  upon  England,  we  cannot  see  its  antipodes ;  places  can  be  seen 
only  in  one  direction.  The  Chinese,  when  shown  a  map  of  the  world, 
said,  why  put  us  up  in  a  corner  ?  we  are  in  the  centre.  In  fact,  every- 
where is  the  centre,  and  the  centre  ^  everywhere.  The  whole  ciir- 
cuujference  is  equally  distant  from  us  wherever  we  may  be.  The 
four  quarters  of  the  northern  hemisphere  being  arranged  on  the  four 
walls,  when  we  are  in  the  room,  we  can,  in  an  instant,  see  every  part  of 
the  hemisphere,*'    P^  278,  279. 

As  if  **  the  whole  circumference'*  were  not  **  equally  distant 
from  us  wheresoever  we  may  be''  on  the  artificial  globe,  and  aa  if 
it  were  in  M.  Feinaigle's  geographical  room.  Truly,  we  thmk 
the  Chinese  might  start  some  very  shrewd  objections  to  the  pro- 
fessor's ingenious  plan. 

*<  On  the  seventh  step  is  Iceland.  The  symbol  for  1 7  is  Archimedes^ 
or  the  carpenter;  he  is  breaking  up  the  ice,  and  that  we  may  rememr 
ber  the  name  of  the  celebrated  mountdn,  Hecia,  we  will  say  that  he  ac- 
ifuits  himself  with  very  great  sclaU^    P.  282. 

We  are  quite  tired  of  this  now :  if  the  reader  wish  for  any 
more  he  must  be  content  to  buy  the  book,  and  he  may  then  get 
a  view  of  particular  geography,  statistics,  history,  language, 
poetry,  and  prose.  We  have  one  or  two  observations  to  make  be- 
fore we  finish. 

In  the  first  place,  the  professor  does  not  seem  to  have  a  very 
definite  notion  of  the  points  where  the  memory  stands  in  need  of 
assistance.  History  is,  of  all  other  things,  that  which  we  are  the 
least  likely  to  forget.    A  (rain  ef  events,  connected  together> 
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tfMier  m  esuse  or  etketj  or  ut  cotemporaneotHi,  is  smrely  more 
easily  kept  in  mind  tlian  oive  of  these  absmd  sentences.  These 
things  are  associated  akeady  in  the  memory ;  it  is  for  what  is  in- 
suhfed  mki  uncoBMCftd  that  we  want  some  artificial  asaociatioa* 
Surely  the  fact,  that  **  a  convention  was  entered  into  in  Egypt, 
between  General  Kleber>  on  the  part  of  the  French,  and  the 
Sraiid  Yhier^  on  the  part  of  the  SuUime  Porte,  which  was  ap- 
prored  by  the  cabinet  of  London/'  is  as  easily  remembered  as  M. 
reinaigle^s  symbol  and  the  interpretation  thereof*  In  the  same 
itaanner  the  connected  train  of  sentiment  or  narrative  in  poetry 
requires  only  attention  to  fix  it  in  the  memory. 

*'  ^  Turn  gentle  hermit  of  the  dale. 

And  gidde  my  lonely  way 
To  where  yon  taper  cheers  the  vale 

With  hospitable  ray.' 

We  must  here  reflect,  and  ima^ne  that  we  see  a  herndt  standing  on  the 
Tamer  of  Babely  and  turning  round  with  inconceivable  rapidity;  a 
very  large  taper  is  placed  upon  bis  head.  Angelina  is  walking  by  the 
tower  and  calling  out  loudly  to  the  hermit  <  to  guide  her  lonely  way  ;* 
ttie  tetptr  cannot  fail  to  suggest  the  remainder  of  the  stanza."    P.  374. 

Now  we  appeal  to  any  one  of  common  sense  whether  the  lead-  ^ 
ing  thought  of  the  stanza  is  not  as  Easily  remembered  as  this  ri- 
diculous symbol,  if  a  person  does  but  think  as  he  reads.     The 
picture,  then,  only  gives  the  supernumerary  trouble  of  applying 
its  hieroglyphics  to  the  sense  of  the  poet. 

But  further,  is  there  no  injury  likely  to  accrue  to  the  taste  by 
using  symbols  like  these  ?  Is  it  to  be  borne,  that  instead  of  the 
graodeur  and  elegance  of  our  poets,  our  chOdren's  attention  is  to 
be  employed  upon  hermits  whirling  round  with  lighted  candles  on 
their  keads,  and  men  putting  hens  In  theur  ears  ?  This  injury  is 
not  cenGiied  to  the  use  of  this  system  of  mnemonics  in  poetry ;  it 
extends  itself  everywhere.  A  disciple  of  the  professor's  must 
atwi^  be  looking  out  for  these  childish  pictures — and  the  more 
ridicukus  they  are,  we  are  told,  the  better.  We  had  ten  thou- 
sand times  rather  live  with  a  professed  punster,  and  that  is  bad 
enough. 

But  facts  are  agamst  us,  it  will  be  said.  Let  them  have  their 
Wdght     Here  they  are. 

*<  Hiss  P.  K.  (11  years  of  i^e)  repeated  fifty  stanzas  of  four  lines 
each,  from  the  second  part  of  Mrs.  More's  •  Sir  £ldred  of  the  Bower.* 
These  she  repeated  consecutively,  and  in  any  order  desired.  On  any 
lettiatkabk  word  being  mentioned,  she  determined  the  stanza,  the  line, 
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and  the  place  of  the  Hoe,  io  which  it  was  to  be  fouod ;  and  also  how 
mady  times  the  same  word  occurred  in  the  poem.    P.  23 i« 

This  young  lady  had  received  five  lessons  only,  of  one  hour 
each. 

^*  Master  S.  H.  explained  the  physical,  mathematical,  and  chymical 
characters  of  minerals,  after  Uauy's  system,  assigning  the  systematical 
order  of  any  character  whatever  proposed  to  him,  and  knowing  in  what 
manner  any  mineral  ought  to  be  examined  and  tried,  to  ascertain  its 
nature.  This  pupil  received  only  two  hours*  instruction  from  Af. 
Feinaigle. 

^  Master  S.  H.  afterwards  requested  the  audience  to  give  twenty 
words  or  names,  without  any  order  or  connexion  whatever.  These 
words  were  written  on  a  board,  and  numbered  from  one  to  twenty,  «» 
follows: 

1.  Tower.  11,  Syracuse. 

2.  Gate.  12.  Wellington. 

3.  Steeple.  13.  Graham. 

4.  Church.  14.  Ten. 

5.  Chapel.  15.  Hill. 

6.  Institution.  16.  Nelson. 

7.  Crotch.  17.  Archimedes. 

8.  Grey.  18.  Palestine. 

9.  Regent  19.  Button. 
10.  Feinaigle;  20.  Reform. 

"  After  inspecting  the  numbers  and  words  for  a  space  of  time,  not 
exceeding  three  minutes,  the  pupil  named  every  word  in  the  series, 
both  forwards  and  backwards;  to  any  number  that  was  proposed  to 
him,  he  assigned  the  proper  word,  and  vice  versa. 

"  A  seties  of  twenty-eight  figures,  named  promiscuously  by  the 
audience,  was  then  written  down,  as  8.  5. 1.  0.  5.  0  2.  9.  6.  &c.  &c. 
&c.  These  the  pupil  surveyed  attentively,  for  about  five  minutes,  and 
then  repeated  them  forwards  and  backwards.  He  afterwards  declared 
how  many  8^8.  2's.  9^8.  &c  occurred  in  the  series,  and  the  relative 
situation  of  each  figure. 

*^  Master  S.  H.  after  one  liour's  application^  repeated  a  Greek  word 
from  Aristophanes,  consisting  of  seventy-six  syllables  and  165  letters^ 
both  forwards  and  backwards ;  he  also  named  any  syllable  in  any  order 
desired,  determining  its  numerical  siUiatioa.'' 

NoW)  it  is  but  fair  to  ask,  what  is  meant  by  these  pupils  having 
received  "only  five  lessons,''  and  "only  two  hours'  instruction?*'' 
whether  that  this  was  the  only  time  bestowed  upon  the  particular 
lesson?  or  upon  the  whole  system?  Is  it  meant  that,  after  ha- 
ving studied  the  symbols  for  a  fortnight,  perhaps,  or  three  weeks^ 
Miss  P.  K.  then  gave  five  hours  to  getting  off  her  "  fifty  stanzas 
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of  four  lines  each,"  &c.  ?  or,  that  b  five  hours  she  mastered  both 
the  system  aod  the  verses  ?  If  the  first,  the  representation  is 
very  unfair;  in  either  case  there  is  nothing  very  wonderful  in  the 
matter*  The  twenty  unconnected  words  most  persons  could  re- 
peat in  their  given  order,  after  having  read  them  over  once ;  and 
we  think  that  any  lad  of  good  memory  (and  we  suppose  Master 
S.  H.  was  a  picked  boy)  might,  without  any  assistance  from  these 
mnemonfcs,  be  crammed^  (as  a  Cambridge  man  would  say,)  in 
five  hours,  with  fifty  latitudes  and  longitudes,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
give  them  all  the  night  after  his  lesson.  But  what  would  be  the 
ose  of  this  ?  The  question  is,  how  much  would  he  know  of  them 
in  a  year,  in  a  month  ?  And  the  answer  is,  nothing.  And  we 
very  much  question  whether  Master  S.  H.  will  know  more.  He 
will  begin  to  forget  the  position  of  his  symbols,  and  the  words  of 
bit  sentences;  one  hieroglyphic  will  confuse  another;  he  will 
not  remember  which  word  in  the  sentence  contained  the  magical 
lettees;  he  will  begin  to  inquire  whether  ^'^culapius*^  be  ^*  an- 
noyed by  six"  or  seven  **hens,'*  and  whether  •*  four  soldiers**  or 
five,  •*take  away  poor  Ceres;"  he  will 

'—But  enough  of  this  book ;  we  hope  that  our  readers  are  «« 
BRich  tired  of  it  as  we  are  ourselves. 


u 
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LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  JOEL  BARLOW;, 

Joel  Barlow  was  the  youngest  of  ten  children  of  a  rcapect- 
able  farmer,  in  independent  but  moderate  circumstances.  He  was 
born  at  Reading,  a  village  of  Fairfield  county,  Connecticut,  in  or 
about  the  year  1755.  His  father  died  while  he  was  yet  a  lad  at 
school,  and  his  portion  of  the  patrimonial  property  was  little  more 
than  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  liberal  education,  even  if 
conducted  upon  the  most  economical  plan.  In  I7f4  he  was  placed 
by  hid  guardian  at  Dartmouth  Coliegie,  in  New  Hampshire,  an  io- 
sUution,  at  that  time,  in  its  infancy,  and  struggling  with  many  diffi- 
eulties  and  embarrassments.  After  a  very  short  residence  there^ 
he  removed  to  Yale  College,  New  Haven. 

,The  class  into  which  he  entered  at  Yale  College  was  remark- 
able for  the  high  promise  of  talent  displayed  by  many  of  its  mem« 
bers,  several  of  whom  nave  since  been  eminently  distinguished  in 
various  pursuits  of  active  life.  Among  these  Barlow  always 
ranked  as  one  of  the  first. 

About  this  period  a  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  polite  literature 
had  sprung  up  in  Connecticut,  and,  especially,  at  the  college  of 
New  Haven,  which  had  formerly  been  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
severer  sciences,  and  to  those  studies  which  are  more  immediately 
subsidiary  to  theological  learning.  The  desire  of  imitation  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  admiration  of  any  species  of  excellence  ; 
and  this  revolution  in  taste  soon  manifested  itself  in  many  poetical 
attempts,  attended,  of  course,  by  various  degrees  of  success.  The 
state  of  society  in  this  country,  which  presents  a  much  greater 
demand  for  every  species  of  active  talent,  than  for  any  of  the 
mere  elegances  of  literature,  did  not  allow  even  the  most  success* 
ful  ef  the  Connecticut  bards  to  devote  themselves  long  to  tba  ser» 
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Tfce  of  the  muses.  They  have  all  turned  aside  into  other  walks  of 
intellectual  labour,  iad  several  of  them  have  arrived  at  high  dis- 
tinction  in  politics  and  learning.  The  productions  of  this  school 
of  poetSy  if  it  may  be  termed  so>  were  mostly  called  forth  by  occa- 
sional subjects,  and  were  all  written  by  young  men  engaged  in  the 
study  or  practice  of  some  profession.  From  these  circumstances, 
as  well  as  from  the  unsettkd  and  dubious  aspect  of  public  afiairs, 
at  that  period,  and  from  the  want  of  a  ready  communication  be- 
tween distant  parts  of  our  country,  an  evil  then  universal,  and  still, 
though  in  a  much  less  degree,  felt  as  a  serious  impediment  to  suc- 
cessful literary  exertions,  most  of  their  poets  have  attained  to  little 
more  than  a  temporary  and  local  popularity.  Yet  of  the  little 
{ood  poetry  which  America  has  produced,  their  works  constitute 
a  large  proportion.  Their  satirical  verses  are  among  the  happiest 
imitations  of  Butler;  and  their  graver  poetry  is  formed  upon  the 
purest  models  of  the  silver  age  of  English  poetry — upon  the  style 
of  Dryden,  of  Pope,  and  of  Goldsmith.  In  the  imitation  of  their 
favourite  authors,  like  all  young  artiste,  they  have  copied  some 
of  the  defects  of  their  models,  while  many  of  the  more  delicate 
graces  have  escaped.  What  in  the  original  is  languid,  in  the  copy 
becomes  tame.  Their  imagination  is  too  closely  reined  in  by  a 
taste  formed  upon  the  study  of  particular  models,  and  not  refined 
by  the  general  contemplation  of  every  form  of  beauty.  With 
these  faults  they  have  much  excellence,  and  in  a  state  of  society 
which  would  have  allowed  of  a  more  careful  and  exclusive  culti- 
Tation  of  their  poetical  talents,  some  who  at  first  limited  their 
ambition  to  correct  versification  and  happy  imitation,  might,  like 
Lord  Byron,  after  having  thus  familiarized  themselves  to  the 
mechanical  arts  of  poetry,  have  suddenly  burst  forth  in  all  the  daz« 
ding  glories  of  original  genius.  Among  their  happiest  efforts  may 
be  numbered  the  M^Fingal  of  Trumbull,  the  Conquest  of  Canaan, 
and  Greenfield  Hill,  of  Dr.  -Dwight,  the  elegant  translations,  and  . 
some  of  the  original  verses,  of  Als<^,  and  many  of  the  satiric 
pieces  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  and  the  wits  of  Hartford. 

Barlow  participated  in  the  general  taste  of  his  young  literary 
friends,  and  was  soon  ^  smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song." 

He  displayed  a  talent  for  versification  which  gained  him  gretft 
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reputatkm  among  bii  fellow  itadentBi  and  iotrodaced  him  to  Um 
particular  notice  and  friendsiiip  of  Dr.  Dwight,  then  a  tutor  ia 
Tale  College*  These  circumatances  contributed  to  excite  hia  po« 
etical  ambition  still  more  atronglfi  and  thus  fixed  the  character  of 
his  future  life.  The  first  verses  which  he  is  known  to  have  pro* 
duced,  were  some  mock  heroic  lines  on  a  combat  at  snowbaltiog 
between  the  Freshmen  and  Sophomore  classes,  mi  annual  cufltoBS 
which  formerly  prevailed  at  New  Haven  upon  the  felling  of  tfa# 
first  snow  in  every  winter* 

At  the  commencement  of  our  revolutionary  war  he  was  enter* 
ing  the  third  year  of  the  academic  coarse.  Naturally  ardent  and 
enthusiastic^  he  could  not  remain  a  cool  spectator  of  a  contest  ki 
which  the  dearest  interests  of  his  country  were  at  stake*  The 
militia  of  Connecticut,  at  that  period,  formed  a  considerable  part 
of  Gen.  Washington's  army ;  and  young  Barlow,  more  than  once 
during  the  vacations  of  the  college,  seized  his  musket  as  a  viduiH 
teer,  and  joined  the  camp,  where  four  of  his  brothers  were  on  datjr* 
He  was  present  at  several  skumishes  in  the  beginning  of  the  war^ 
and  is  said  to  have  borpe  a  part  in  the  battle  of  the  White  Pfaun8# 
His  love  of  letters,  and  a  generous  ambition  to  prq>are  himaelf 
for  future  usefulness,  rather  than  any  abatement  of  zeal  for  the 
glorious  cause,  induced  him  to  retivn  firom  these  military  excur* 
aions,  to  pursue  his  studies  at  New  Haven*  He  passed  through 
the  usual  course  of  study  with  much  reputatbn»  and  in  17rB  re* 
ceived  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts*  on  which  occasion  he  ap» 
peared  for  the  first  time  before  the  public  in  his  poetical  charac* 
ter,  by  reciting  an  original  poem  at  the  public  commencement. 
This  was  soon  after  printed.  Those  of  my  readers  who  we  curi* 
ous  to  trace  the  pn^ress  of  Barlow's  muse,  may  find  it,  with  sooie 
other  of  his  mmor  pieces,  in  a  collection  entitled  <^  American 
Poems,"  printed  some  years  ago  at  Litchfield* 

Upon  his  leaving  college  the  state  of  his  finances  did  not  allow 
him  to  devote  any  time  to  general  study*  He  found  himself  compel* 
led  to  make  as  speedy  a  preparation  as  possible  for  some  ppofiMsioa 
which  might  yield  him  an  immediate  support,  and  accordingly  ap- 
plied himself  assiduously  to  the  study  of  the  law*  But  he  cooli* 
Bued  this  pursuit  only  for  a  few  montfaa.    The  Maaaachnaette 
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Vmt  of  1b0  Americtn  armj  was  at  this  time  deficient  in  cfaaphins, 
moi  Barlow  was  gtrongly  urged  bj  some  influential  friends  to  qua^ 
iify  himself  for  that  station.  It  was  at  the  same  time  intimated 
to  Urn,  that  such  was  the  confidence  reposed  in  his  character  and 
taleotSf  and  so  strong  the  desire  to  serve  him,  that  a  brief  prepara* 
Uom  was  all  that  would  be  demanded,  and  that  every  indulgence 
fhould  be  shown  him  in  his  theological  examinatioo.  Under  these 
assurances,  being  well  grounded  in  general  literature,  and  having 
passed  his  whole  life  among  a  people  with  whom  almost  every 
man  has  some  knowledge  of  speculative  divinity  and  religtoiu 
coptvevMsy,  he  wkhout  hesitation  applied  himself  most  strenu* 
Mtlj  to  theological  studies,  and,  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  bus* 
laiaed  a  cepatable  examinatioo,  was  licensed  to  preach  as  a  coin 
gregatiooal  minister,  and  repaired  immediately  to  the  army. 

Heve.he  is  said  to  have  been  regular  in  the  discharge  of  his 
darical  duties,  and  Xo  have  been  much  respected  as  a  preacher. 
bi  the  camp  he  continued  to  preserve  his  devotion  to  the  muses. 
Tfce  spirit  of  the  American  soldiery  is  supposed  to  have  been  not 
a  little  escooraged  and  supported  throng  their  many  hardships 
by  numerous  patriotic  songs  and  occasional  addresses  which  were 
written  and  circulated  through  the  army  by  Mr.  Barlow,  Dr. 
Dwij^t,  and  Col.  Humphreys.  In  1780  Barlow  composed  and 
pnUished  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  bis  early  friend  and  patron^ 
tkt  Hon.  Titus  Hosmer.  He  remained  in  the  army  until  the 
oloae  of  the  war,  and  during  the  whole  of  this  period  was  engaged 
ia  pknoing  and  in  part  composing  the  poem  which  he  afterwards 
published  under  the  title  of  the  Vision  of  Columbus,  and  has 
MDce  expanded  iaU>  his  great  work  the  Cdumbiad. 

Ia  1761  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  at  New  Haven,  when  he 
pronounced  a  poem  which  he  soon  after  published  with  the  title 
of  **  the  Prospect  of  Peace.*'  Tlus  was  announced  as  a  speci* 
men  of  the  larger  poem  upon  whidi  he  was  employed ;  the  greater 
part  of  at  was  embodied  in  the  Vision  of  Columbus,  and  stiU,  with 
some  alterations,  keeps  its  place  in  the  Columbiad. 

About  this  time  he  married  Miss  Baldwin,  of  New  Haven,  a 
*  of  Ae  hte  Hon.  Abraham  Baldwin,  for  several  years  a  die* 
1  ieoalor  b  coiqpreaB  fi»m  the  state  of  Georgia* 
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*  When  our  national  independence  was  acknowledged,  and  our 
armies  disbanded,  in  1783,  Barlow  was  again  thrown  upon  the 
world  to  make,  or  to  find,  his  own  fortune.  He  had  never  mani* 
fested  much  fondness  for  the  clerical  profession,  and  the  habits  of 
a  military  life  contributed  to  unfit  him  still  more  for  the  regular 
labours,  and  humble  duties,  of  a  parish  minister.  In  New  En- 
gland, if  the  clerical  character  has  been  worn  without  disgrace,  it 
may  easily  be  thrown  off  without  dishonour.  Mr.  Barlow,  there- 
fore, without  hesitation,  reverted  to  his  original  plan  of  pursuing 
the  profession  of  the  law.  With  this  view  he  removed  to  Hart- 
ford, where  he  settled  himself,  as  he  imagined,  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  But  although  the  preparatory  studies  of  the  modern  lawyer 
do  not  require  the  viginti  annorum  lucubrationes  of  my  Lord 
Coke,  he  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  some  more  lucrative  occu- 
pation as  the  means  of  temporary  support  until  he  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  established  in  practice.  For  this  purpose, 
in  connexion  with  a  printer  of  Hartford,  he  undertook  and  suc^ 
ceeded  in  establishing  a  weekly  newspaper.  Our  gazettes  were 
then,  literally,  nothing  more  than  newspapers,  and  were  seldom 
regarded,  as  at  present,  as  the  guides  or  organs  of  political  opinion. 
The  original  articles  occasionally  inserted  by  Barlow,  had  an  air 
of  novelty  which  gave  reputation  and  circulation  to  his  paper,  and 
at  the  same  time  assisted  in  producing  considerable  effect  upoo 
the  public  mind,  with  respect  to  many  important  political  subjects* 

While  engaged  in  this  business  he  was  also  employed  in  prepa- 
ring for  the  press  his  Vision  of  Columbus.  The  extensive  ac- 
quaintance he  had  formed  in  the  army,  and  the  zeal  of  his  per- 
sonal frien«ls,  enabled  him  to  obtain  a  very  large  subscription  for  this 
work,  which  was  published  in  iTsr.  Its  success  was  very  flat- 
tering ;  within  a  few  months  after  its  publication  in  America,  it 
was  reprinted  in  London,  and  has  since  gone  through  a  second 
edition  in  America,  and  one  in  Paris. 

The  first  edition  was  inscribed,  in  an  elegant  and  courtly  dedi- 
cation, to  Louis  XV  L 

About  this  period  it  was  determined,  by  the  general  association 
of  the  clergy  of  Connecticut,  that  Dr.  Watts's  version  of  the 
pslams,  which  had  for  some  time  been  in' general  use  in  their  con- 
gregations, should  be  revised  and  altered,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
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plying  some  omissions,  and  adapting  it  to  the  pecniiar  state  of  the 
New  England  churches.  The  poetical  talent  which  Barlow  had 
displajedy  the  harmony  and  correctness  of  his  versification,  and 
the  mora]  and  religious  character  of  many  passages  of  his  poem^ 
which  was  then  on  the  eve  of  publication,  and  had  for  some  time 
circulated  in  manuscript  among  Jib  friends,  all  joined  to  point  him 
out  as  the  person  best  fitted  for  this  honourable  duty.  He  was 
accordingly  applied  to  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose^ 
and  undertook  the  revision.  Many  of  the  psalms  had  been  so 
paraphrased  by  Watts  as  to  have  a  local  reference  to  the  religious 
or  the  political  state  of  Great  Britain.  These  he  so  altered  as  to 
avoid  all  local  application ;  and  in  others  he  ma^e  numerous  slight 
corrections  wherever  the  verses  of  Watts  seeifaed  deficient  in 
elegance  or  grammatical  purity.  Beside  these  corrections,  six 
psalms  were  almost  rewritten,  and  twelve,  which  had  been  omitted^ 
were  supplied  by  Barlow.  In  general,  he  has  happily  imitated 
the  artless  and  unaffected  simplicity  of  Watts;  but  the  137th^ 
is  versified  with  all  the  elegance  and  polish  of  language  of  the  most 
highly-finished  modern  poetry.  To  the  psalms  he  added  a  new 
selection  of  hymns,  from  those  of  Watts,  interspersed  with  some 
devotional  pieces  of  his  own,  of  which  it  is  no  small  praise  to  saj^ 
that  as  they  stand  in  the  collection  without  the  name  of  the  author, 
they  are  not  easily  to  be  discerned  by  any  internal  evidence, 
from  those  which  accompany  them.  This  volume  was  published 
in  1786,  and  continued  for  several  years  to  be  the  authorized  ver- 
sion of  the  Connecticut  churches  ;  it  has  since  been  agun  revised 
and  enlarged  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dwight,  and  with  his  corrections 
and  additions  is  the  one  now  in  ordinary  use. 

About,  or  a  little  before,  the  period  of  these  publications.  Bar- 
low gave  up  his  concern  in  the  weekly  paper,  and  opened  a  book- 
shop at  Hartford.  This  was  intended  chiefly  to  aid  the  sale  of 
his  poem,  and  of  the  new  edition  of  the  psalms ;  and  as  toon  as 
these  objects  were  eflected,  he  quitted  the  business,  and  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  the  law. 

During  his  residence  at  Hartford  he  was  concerned  in  sevend 

•  Along  tke  bunks  wlicre  Bnbcl's  ctirrent  flowi,  &•« 
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occasioDal  pablicationsi  which  issued  from  a  club  of  wita  tad  yoiii^ 
politicians^  in  that  citjr  and  its  vicinity. 

In  particular  he  is  said  to  have  borne  a  considerable  share  in  the 
composition  of  the  Anarchiad.    This  was  a  mock  critical  account 
of  a  pretended  ancient  epic  poem,  interspersed  with  a  number  of 
extracts  from  the  supposed  work^  the  whole  conducted  upon  the 
plan  of  the  Rolliad,  but  with  higher  political  objects  and  less  per< 
sonal  asperity.     By  a  fable  contrived  with  some  ingenuHy,  ihk 
poem  is  represented  as  having  been  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
read  ^nd  imitated  by  some  of  the  most  popular  modern  poelt* 
By  this  supposition  the  utmost  license  of  parody  and  imitation  is 
obtained^  and  by  the  usual  poetical  machinery  of  episodes,  visionsy 
and  prophecies,  the  scene  is  shifted  at  pleasure,  backwards  and 
forwards,  from  one  country  to  another,  from  earth  to  heaven,  and 
from  ancient  to  modem  times.    This  plan  is  filled  up  with  great 
spirit ;  the  humorous  is,  indeed,  better  than  the  serious  part;  but 
both  have  merit,  and  some  of  the  parodies  are  extremely  happy. 
The  political  design  of  the  authors  was  to  support  those  plans 
which  were  then  forming  for  the  adoption  of  an  efficient  federal 
constitution,  and  to  chastise  and  expose  certain  demagogues  who» 
in  some  of  the  states,  and  especially  in  Rhode  Island,  had  been 
active  in  several  measures  equally  hostile  to  good  faith,  and  to 
sound  public  policy.     The  Anarchiad,  like  the  Rolliad,  was  pub- 
lished by  piecemeal  from  time  to  time,  as  matter  of  satire  happened 
to  occur.     It  had  a  wide  circulation  through  the  union,  and  as  at 
that  time  the  public  taste  was  unaccustomed  to  those  strong  stimu* 
Ian(s  to  which  it  has  since  been  habituated,  this  novelty  of  sarcasm 
and  satire  had  a  very  considerable  influence  upon  the  political 
opinions  of  a  large  portion  of  the  community. 

On  July  4,  1787,  Barlow  delivered  an  oration  before  the  Con« 
necticut  Cincinnati.  This  composition  is  a  piece  of  sober  prose^ 
with  little  parade  of  language,  or  attempt  at  eloquence.    After  go* 

*  Tlie  moit  eonipienouf  among  them  were  Mr.  (now  Judge)  Trambon^  the 
•nthor  of  M'Fbgnl,  Rot.  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Strong,  OUTcr  Woleott,  Eiq^  Col  Hum- 
phre/iy  end  the  Ute  Dr.  Hopkins,  the  original  projector  of  the  Anarohiad,  a  man  of 
powerful  mind,  and  eecentrie  habits,  of  bold  imagination,  and  an  undisciplined  taste 
The  Hjpooritc'a  ITope,  and  two  other  humorous  pieces  of  an  original  and  whim« 
■toal  eharaeter,  by  Dr.  Hopkins,  maj  be  fouid  in  the  coUeetion  of  American  poems 
aboTO  referred  to. 
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uig  over  the  commonplace  topics  of  the  history  of  our  indepen- 
dence, the  orator  insists  strongly  tipon  the  necessity  of  an  efficient 
general  government,  and  evidently  labours  to  prepare  the  popular 
sentiment  for  a  favourable  reception  of  the  new  constitution,  then 
under  consideration  of  the  convention,  in  session  in  Philadelphia. 

These  various  publications  continued  to  increase  and  extend  his 
reputation  as  a  man  of  general  talents  ;  but  in  the  meanwhile  his 
success  at  the  bar  was  by  no  means  flattering.  His  mind,  long 
habituated  to  indulge  itself  in  all  the  elegant  luxuries  of  learnmg, 
or  to  exercise  its  reasoning  powers  only  upon  general  truth  and 
philosophical  investigation,  could  not  descend  with  facility  to  the 
minute  details,  and  mechanical  drudgery,  of  the  subordinate 
branches  of  his  profession.  He  was  unfortunate  in  an  embarrassed 
elocution,  his  habits  of  life  were  grave  and  retired,  and  his  man- 
ners and  address  were  not  of  that  familiar  and  conciliating  cast 
which  so  often  supplies  or  conceals  the  want  of  professional  merit. 
These,  or  similar  impediments,  have  for  a  season  depressed  the 
talents  of  some  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  bar ;  but  have 
finally  given  way  to  the  power  of  resolute  application,  or  the  in- 
vincible energies  of  genius. 

Barlow,  however,  was  in  no  situation  to  wait  for  wealth  and  ho- 
nour, which  might  come  too  late,  if  they  came  at  all.  The  small 
fund  which  be  had  accumulated  from  his  literary  speculations  was 
rapidly  decreasing,  and  the  emoluments  of  his  business  were  incon- 
siderable. He  had,  indeed,  no  children  to  render  poverty  more 
bitter  by  participating  with  him  of  its  evils ;  and  the  active  virtues 
and  cultivated  understanding  of  his  wife,  enabled  him  to  bear  up 
with  fortitude  against  the  privations  and  difficulties  which  threat^ 
ened  him. 

Under  these  circumstances  he  was  easily  induced  to  abandon 
the  profession,  and  engage  in  an  employment  which  promised  to 
enable  him  to  obtain,  in  Europe,  that  competence  for  which  he 
seemed  destined  to  toil  in  vain  in  his  native  land.  Of  the  nature 
of  this  new  occupation  the  writer  of  a  sketch  of  the  earlier  part  of 
Mr.  Barlow's  life,  published  several  years  ago,*  gives  the  follow- 

*  lo  the  London  Monthly  Magazine,  for  1798.  Thia  and  several  other  iketehes 
of  Ameriean  eharaeters,  are  understood  to  bate  been  'written  bj  the  kte  Dr,  W.  F- 
dmith,  of  New-York.  , 
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ing  account  **  Some  members  of  a  land  company,  called  tbe 
Ohk>  Companj,  in  connexioa  with  a  few  other  persons,  then  sup- 
posed to  be  men  of  property,  bj  a  manoeuvre,  not  then  understoodf 
but  which  has  since  been  detected,  appropriated  to  their  own  use 
a  very  considerable  part  of  the  funds  of  that  company ;  and,  under 
the  title  of  the  Scioto  Company,  offered  vast  tracts  of  land  for  sale 
in  Europe,  to  few  of  which  they  had  any  pretensions.''  As  the 
agent  of  this  company,  but  with  perfect  ignorance  of  their  real 
plan,  Barlow  embarked  for  England,  in  1788,  and  soon  after 
crossed  from  thence  to  France,  where  he  disposed  of  some  of 
these  lands,  under  the  title  of  the  Scioto  Company.  The  French 
•have  never  been  remarkable  for  their  success  in  colonization,  and 
their  first  settlements  on  the  Ohio  failed  completely.  This  was 
occasioned  partly  by  the  doubtful  and  disputed  title  under  which 
they  held,  and  partly  also,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  by  their  want  c^ 
enterprise  and  resource,  and  their  inexpertness  in  those  arts  and 
habits  of  life  which  enable  our  own  countrymen  to  subdue  the 
forest^  and  to  make  the  wilderness  recede  on  every  side  from  before 
the  presence  of  civilized  man ;  although  their  countryman  Vol- 
ney  assigns  a  much  more  whimsical  reason  for  the  general  fai- 
lure of  all  theur  attempts  of  this  nature.  He  ascribes  it  chiefly 
to  thejr  insatiable  love  of  talking,  which  crowds  them  together  in 
villages,  puts  a  stop  to  all  solitary  labour,  and  engrosses  the  greater 
part  of  that  time  which  the  American  settler  devotes  to  active  ex- 
ertion. 

After  spending  some  years  in  misery  and  want,  these  colonists 
removed  to  more  favourable  situations,  and  the  remains  of  their 
attempts  at  improvement,  shortly  after  they  left  them,  are  de- 
scribed  by  intelligent  travellers  as  exhibiting  a  strange  scene  of 
ludicrous  wretchedness,  more  resembling  the  vestiges  of  a  colony 
of  beavers  than  those  of  a  settlement  of  enterprising  farmers. 

The  result  of  this  agency  was  almost  as  unfortunate  to  Barlow, 
as  to  these  speculators,  and  after  affording  him  a  temporary  main- 
tenance,  left  him  with  little  other  resource  than  his  own  talents 
and  reputation,  to  force  his  way  on  this  new  stage  of  action. 

Durmg  this  period  the  progress  of  the  revolution  in  France  had 
kindled  to  a  strong  flame  all  that  enthusiasm  which  he  had  Utng 
cherished  for  the  cause  of  republicanism.     In  common  with  many 
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great  and  wise  men,  he  thought  that  he  saw  in  the  first  struggles  of 
that  eventful  epoch,  the  rudiments  of  the  most  profound  political 
wisdom,  and  of  a  higher  perfection  of  social  order  than  Europe 
bad  ever  beheld.  He  became  intimately  acquainted  with  manj 
of  the  leaders  of  the  republican  part/,  and  particularly  with  those 
of  that  section  afterwards  denominated  the  Oirandists,  or  mode- 
rates, entered  warmly  into  all  their  plans,  and  was  sooir  distin- 
guished as  one  of  their  most  zealous  partisans. 

He  however  returned  to  England,  in  1791,  with  the  intention 
of  going  from  thence  to  America  after  having  resided  for  a  year 
or  two  longer  in  London.  About  the  end  of  the  year  1791  he 
published,  in  London,  the  first  part  of  his  ^^  Advice  to  the  Privi- 
leged Orders/'  This  he  afterwards  completed  by  the  addition 
of  a  second  part,  and  the  whole  has  been  several  times  reprinted 
in  the  United  States. 

In  this  work  he  takes  an  extensive  view  of  the  abuses  and  evils 
of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  institutions  which  have  i>een  formed 
upon  it ;  of  those  of  all  national  church  establishments ;  of  the 
military  system ;  of  the  administration  of  justice ;  and  of  the  sys- 
tem of  revenue  and  finance,  as  they  severally  exist  in  the  royal 
and  aristocratical  governments  of  Europe,  Guided,  as  we  now 
are,  by  the  lights  of  recent  experience,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
the  political  opinions  expressed  in  this  work  contain  no  inconsi- 
derable mixture  of  important  truth  with  radical  error.  To  trace 
them  with  any  degree  of  minuteness  throughout  his  arguments  and 
inferences,  would  require  a  commentary  as  large  as  the  volume 
itself.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that,  like  all  violent  re- 
formers of  that  and  of  every  other  age,  he  attributes  by  far 
too  moch  influence  and  efficacy  to  the  external  forms  of  civil  po- 
Scy.  This  is  tl}e  general  character  of  his  speculative  political 
opinions,  and  it  may  be  traced  throughout  all  their  particular  ap- 
plications. He  seems  to  think  that  the  system  of  social  order 
derives  its  claim  to  the  obedience  of  the  citizen,  and  takes  its 
whole  character  from  its  particular  form  of  civil  government,  with 
scarce  any  relation  to  the  state  of  public  morals,  or  the  degree  of 
fAtional  refinement.  Some  of  the  evils  which  he  ascribes  to  the 
positive  institutions  of  Europe,  are  such  as  uniformly  spring  from 
the  most  deeply-rooted  propensities  of  human  nature;  others, 
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again,  are  the  necessarj  attendants  on  wealth  and  the  rights  of 
private  property,  and  must  exist  in  some  degree  in  every  societj 
where  some  are  rich  and  others  poor. 

In  conformity  with  those  principles,  he  holds  that  law  is  always 
complicated,  and  often  obscure  ;  not  because  the  affairs  of  civilized 
men  are  complicated  also,  because  many  points  on  which  natund 
justice  is  silent  musf  be  settled  by  positive  institution,  and  because 
there  are  others  in  which  the  right  or  wrong  of  a  particular  case 
may  clash  with  the  public  utility  of  a  general  rule;  but  merely 
because  it  suits  the  schemes  of  statesmen  and  princes,  that  the 
people  should  be  kept  ignorant  of  the  laws  which  are  to  govern 
them. 

He  asserts  that  the  principles  of  military  glory,  of  personal  ho- 
nour, and  the  admiration  of  courage,  have  no  foundation  in  human 
nature,  but  owe  their  origin  solely  to  the  craft  of  kings  and  rulers ; 
and  he  stoutly  maintains,  that  republican  governments  can  never 
need  a  regular  army,  or  find  any  advantage  in  possessing  a  good 
national  credit.  The  effervescence  of  the  times  may  serve  to 
excuse  a  good  deal  of  this  extravagance.  The  whole  book  is 
evidently  the  production  of  a  mind  bold  and  acute,  but  deficient 
in  that  comprehension  by  which  distant  consequences  and  intricate 
relations  are  perceived,  and  difficulties  and  objections  foreseen, 
and  examined.  He  is  throughout  animated  by  a  manly  love  of 
liberty,  a  generous  detestation  of  all  trick  and  imposture,  and  a 
contempt  of  prejudice  so  strong  as  often  to  hurry  him  into  an  en^ 
treme  almost  equally  dangerous. 

This  publication  was,  in  February,  1792,  followed  by  the  ^<  Con- 
spiracy of  Kings,"  a  poem  of  about  four  hundred  lines.  The 
subject  was  the  first  coalition  of  the  continental  sovereigns  against 
France.  It  has  little  of  poetical  ornament,  and  the  poet  too  often 
descends  into  the  commonplace  topics  of  the  party  politics  of  the 
day,  but  he  is  strongly  interested  in  his  subject,  many  of  his  lines 
are  vigorous  and  animated,  and  cannot  scarcely  fail  to  communi- 
cate to  the  reader  some  portion  of  their  author's  enthusiasm,  la 
ihe  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  published  a  letter  to  the  national 
convention  of  France  on  the  defects  of  their  first  constitution,  an4 
the  amendments  which  ought  to  be  applied,  in  which  he  urges  them 
to  complete  what  he  considers  as  their  imperfect  reform  by  abo» 
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bhiiig  fhe  royal  power,  diminishiDg  the  salaries  of  public  officerSi 
rendering  elections  more  frequent  and  popular,  and  ciissdving  the 
connexion  between  the  government  and  the  national  church. 

AU  these  publications  procured  him  some  pro&t  and  much  noto- 
rietj.  Though  France  was  the  theme,  they  were  doubtless  in- 
tended to  have  their  chief  effect  on  England*  Barlow,  consequent, 
ly,  became  connected  with  ail  the  English  politicians  who  were^ 
like  him,  engaged  in  the  great  cause  of  reform  or  revolution,  and 
with  most  of  the  republican  men  of  letters  and  science,  who  abou^ 
that  period  were  so  numerous  in  London,  as  almost  to  form  a  dis. 
tinct  class.  Towards  the  end  of  1792  the  London  Constitutional 
Society,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  voted  an  address  to  the  French 
national  convention,  and  Mr.  Barlow  and  another  member  were  de« 
pated  to  present  it.  They  immediately  undertook  and  executed 
their  commissbn.  Barlow  was  received  in  France  with  great  re- 
spect, and  the  national  convention  soon  after  conferred  upon  him 
the  rights  of  a  French  citizen,  an  honour  which  they  had  already 
bestowed  upon  Gen.  Washington,  Gen.  Hamilton,  Sir  James  Mac- 
intosh, Dr.  Priestley,  and  Thomas  Paine — a  strange  assemblage  of 
names! 

The  revolutionary  symptoms  which  had  manifested  themselves  in 
Great  Britain,  had  now  attracted  the  attention  of  the  government, 
and  Barlow's  mission  to  France  was  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
some  farther  political  movement.  An  official  inquu*y  was  set  on 
foot  respecting  it,  which  is  said  to  have  led  to  those  prosecutions 
of  Hardy,  Thelwal,  Paine,  and  others,  which  took  place  about  two 
years  afterwards.  In  the  mean  time,  Barlow,  who  had  left  En-  ^ 
gland  with  the  design  of  being  absent  but  a  few  weeks,  found  that 
the  resentment  of  government  was  so  strongly  pointed  against  him, 
that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  hazard  an  immediate  return.  He 
therefore  sent  for  Mrs.  Barlow,  whom  he  had  left  in  England,  and 
fixed  his  residence  for  a  time  in  France.  In  the  latter  part  of  this 
year  be  accompanied  his  friend  Gregoir^,  and  a  deputation  of 
the  national  convention,  who  were  sent  to  organize  the  newyl-ao 
quired  territory  of  Savo^^,  as  a  department  of  the  republic.  He 
passed  the  winter  at  Chamberry,  the  capital  of  Savoy,  where,  at 
the  request  of  his  legislative  friends,  he  wrote  an  address  to  the 
people  of  Piedmont,  inciting  them  to  throw  off  their  allegiance 
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<*  to  the  man  of  Turin,  who  called  himself  their  king/'  This  was 
immediatelj  translated  into  French  and  Italian^  and  circulated 
widely  through  the  whole  of  Piedmont,  but,  as  it  appears,  with- 
out producing  much  popular  effect  The  rest  of  the  winter  was 
passed  in  the  more  peaceable  employment  of  composing  a  mock 
didactic  poem,  in  three  cantos,  entitled  Hasty  Pudding.  The 
composition  of  Hasty  Pudding  is  now  no  looger  to  be  regarded 
AS  a  humble  and  domestic  art  It  has  passed  from  the  kitchea 
to  the  closet ;  it  has  exercised  the  philosophy  of  Rumford,  and 
inspired  the  muse  of  Barlow. 

This  is  a  very  pleasing  performance,  and  deservedly  the  most 
popular  of  his  books.  Barlow  had  not  indeed  that  luxuriance  and 
gayety  of  fancy,  which  enabled  Pope,  and  Gay,  and  Cowper,  to 
raise  from  the  most  barren  themes  some  of  the  sweetest  flowers 
of  English  poetry ;  but  his  versification  is  successfully  modelled 
upon  that  of  Goldsmith :  he  has  interspersed  the  poem  with  seve* 
ral  ludicrous  parodies  on  the  most  popular  passages  of  English 
poetry,  and  bis  subject  naturally  presented  him  with  many  imi^es 
and  views  of  life,  which,  if  not  in  themselves  highly  poetical,  have 
at  least  all  the  fresh  bloom  and  fragrance  of  untried  novelty. 

From  Savoy  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  continued  to  re- 
side  for  about  three  years.  During  this,  as  well  as  his  subsequent 
residence  in  Paris,  with  the  exception  of  a  translation  of  Volney's 
Ruins,  his  literary  labours  appear  to  have  been  nearly  suspended, 
and  he  engaged  in  several  plans  of  commercial  speculation.  H» 
connexion  with  public  men,  and  knowledge  of  political  affairs,  to- 
gether with  the  greiLt  advantages  of  credit,  and  of  personal  safety 
which  he  derived  from  his  character  of  a  friendly  neutral,  enabled 
him  to  profit  by  those  great  and  sudden  fluctuatwns  in  the  value 
of  every  species  of  property  which  arise  from  the  disjointed  State 
of  public  affairs,  the  rapid  depreciation  of  the  assignats,  and  the 
frequent  sales  of  confiscated  estates* 

Shocked  and  disgiftted  by  the  atrocities  of  the  revolution,  he 
took  little  active  part  in  politics,  though  he  still  cherished  his  re- 
publican principles,  and  flattered  himself  with  the  belief  that  these 
throes  of  tumultuous  anarchy  would  finally  setde  down  into  the 
tranquillity  of  enlightened  freedom.  It  has  been  said  that  he  sat 
in  the  national  assembly,  as  a  deputy  from  the  departmei^  of  Mnd 
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Blanc;  this  is  without  fonndation;  He  never  sat  in  any  legisla- 
tive bodj  HI  France,  nor  did  he  ever,  by  any  public  act,  recognise 
bifflaelf  as  a  French  citizen.  Several  pieces  of  a  savage  and 
atrocbus  character,  were  also  published  under  his  name  in  the 
aewspapers  of  Great  Britian,  and  of  this  country ;  these  he  has 
since  publicly  denied  in  the  most  explicit  manner.  It  was  also 
eoofidently  asserted,  that  during  the  period  of'  frantic  atheism,  he 
went  to  the  bar  of  the  convention,  and  made  a  solemn  renuncia- 
tion of  the  Christian  faith,  at  the  same  time  professing  his  belief  in 
some  atheistical  system.  This  charge,  too,  he  some  years  after 
solemnly  denied^  and  appealed,  in  confirmation  of  his  innocence, 
to  his  friend  the  Bishop  Oregpire,  a  regular  and  constant  member 
of  the  convention ;  in  whose  grief  and  resentment,  while  *'  these 
horrors  and  blasphemies"  (these  are  his  own  words)  were  going 
on,  he  declares  that  he  always  participated :  and  Oregoire  him- 
self, in  his  letter  to  Barlow  expostulating  with  him  on  the  anti- 
ehristian  aspect  of  one  of  the  plates  of  the  Columbiad,  drops 
BO  hint  of  any  such  transaction,  but,  on  the  contrary,  appears 
surprised  at  what  he  considers  an  unexpected  deviation  from  the 
general  character  of  his  friend.  These  circumstances  are,  I 
think,  amply  sufficient  to  clear  the  character  of  Barlow  from  this 
deep  stain. 

It  is  with  the  most  heartfelt  sorrow  and  mortification,  that  every 
friend  of  human  kind  must  contemplate  the  atrocious  crimes  whicba 
at  that  eventful  era,  blasted  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  the  base 
arts  of  falsehood  and  oppression,  by  which  those  crimes  were 
often  opposed.  To  have  no  other  principle  of  conduct,  than  indis- 
craiinate  opposition  to  some  system  of  error,  however  dangerous, 
is  of  itself  an  error  of  the  most  dangerous  magnitude.  But  it  is 
a  curious  circumstance  in  the  history  of  human  frailty,  that  of  allth^ 
classes  of  profltgate  politicians,  there  are  none  which  so  nearly  re- 
semble each  other  as  the  Jacobin  and  professed  Anti- Jacobin. 
Differing  widely  in  their  avowed  opinions,  and  in  all  those  common- 
place topics  and  phrases  by  which  political  partisans  are  distin- 
guished, in  every  thing  else  they  agree  precisely  ;  they  ate  twin 
brothers,  bearing  diflbrent  names,  but  of  the  self-same  blood. 
;  Some  time  about  1795  Barlow  was  sfent  as  an  agent  on  private 
legjil  and  commercial  business  to  the  north  of  Europe,  and  soon  af- 
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ter  his  retuni,  received  ioformatioD  of  his  appointment,  by  Preai* 
dient  Washington,  as  consul  at  Algiers,  with  powers  to  negotiate 
a  treat^  of  peace  with  the  Dey,  and  to  redeem  ail  American  ci* 
tizens  held  in  slavery  on  the  coast  of  Barbary.  He  immediately 
sat  out  on  this  mission,  and  crossed  through  Spain  over  to  Algiers. 
Here  he  soon  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Dey,  in  spite  of  nu- 
merous obstacles  thrown  in  his  way,  by  the  agents  of  the  French 
republic,  and  of  several  of  the  other  European  powers.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  next  year,  he  negotiated  a  similar  treaty  with 
Tripoli,  and  redeemed  and  sent  home  all  the  American  prisoners 
whom  he  could  discover  among  the  captives  of  the  Barbary  poir* 
ers.  These  humane  exertions  were  made  with  great  hazard  and 
danger,  sometimes,  it  is  said,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 

His  residence  at  Algiers,  though  attended  with  some  emolument, 
had  so  few  attractions  to  a  man  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  lite- 
rature and  science,  that,  in  1797,  he  resigned  his  consulship  add 
returned  to  Paris.  There,  it  is  understood,  that  he  again  engaged 
in  some  commercial  pursuits  which  were  very  successful.  Thus 
he  acquired  a  handsome  fortune,  which  he  continued  to  enjoy  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  As  long  as  France  retained  the  forms  of  a 
free  constitutbn,  he  continued  to  regard  it  as  his  adopted  country, 
and  mvested  a  large  proportion  of  his  property  in  landed  estates. 
Among  other  purchases  was  that  of  the  splendid  hotel  of  the 
Count  Clermont  de  Tonnere,  in  Paris,  in  which  he  lived  for  some 
years  in  an  elegant  and  even  sumptuous  manner. 

In  the  rupture  between  his  native  country  and  France,  occa- 
sioned by  the  maritime  spoliations  of  the  latter,  Barlow  exerted 
all  his  influence  and  abilities  to  bring  about  an  ac^ustment  of  dif- 
ferences. To  assist  in  attaining  this  end  he  published  a  letter  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  on  the  measures  of  Mr.  Adamses 
administration.  This  was  soon  followed  by  a  second  part,  in  which 
he  took  a  wide  range  of  original  speculation  on  various  political 
topics,  especially  on  the  means  of  avoidmg  wars,  on  maritime  lair, 
and  the  rights  of  neutrals.  His  opinions  are,  as  usual,  novel  and 
daring ;  and,  if  not  always  correct,  seldom  fail  to  exercise  the  mind 
with  thought,  and  to  suggest  new  and  useful  views  of  important 
truth.  His  boldest  plan,  and  one  which,  wild  as  it  may  now  seemt 
it  is  not  incompatible  with  an  enlightened  philosopher  to  hope, 
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4bit  tlie  pvigMM  of  hwiiAa  improvemeDt  and  civSisatioii  will  here- 
after  reduce  ioto  practice,  is  a  proporitioD  for  a  maritime  league^ 
viadi  ihall  watch  over  and  guaraQtj  the  rights  of  neutral  com- 
SQffoe,  and  decide  aD  commercial  controversies  between  nations,  by 
a  chaaceiy  of  delegates  from  the  several  states  composing  the 
'COnCederai^.  These  decisions  he  proposes  thej  should  enforce 
by  withdrawiq;  all  commercial  intercourse  from  anj  power  which 
dmold  refine  submission. 

At  the  same  period  he  drew  up  and  presented  a  memoir  to  the 
Fieih  government,  m  which  he  boldly  denounces  the  whole  ijs* 
Itm  of  privateerii^  as  mere  **  sea  robberj,''  equally  impolitic  and 
immoral ;  insists  at  large  on  the  right  of  neutrals  to  trade  in  those 
erticke  which  the  policy  of  the  public  law  of  Europe  has  probi^ 
hiled  as  contraband  qfwar;  points  out  what  he  conceives  to  be 
Ae  true  defimtaon  of  blockade,  and  proposes  that  all  these  points 
^KHiU  be  embodied  into  a  formal  declaration  of  rights,  and  pr^ 
iied  to  the  constitution  then  (1797)  forming  for  the  French  peo« 
ple«  The  memoir  was  received  with  professions  of  respect ;  but 
Ki  it  happened  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  con8titutJk>n  were  has* 
iniag  out  their  work  to  answer  some  immediate  end,  it  was  thought 
maxpedient  to  delay  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  by  the  con- 
sideratioD  of  the  proposed  addition. 

After  an  absence  of  nearly  seventeen  years  from  his  native 
l«td,  Barlow  at  length  became  desirous  of  revisiting  the  scenes  of 
his  yooth;  of  witnessing  the  improvements  which  his  country  had 
made  daring  that  time  in  all  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and  of  enjoy* 
isg  hb  wealth  and  honours  among  his  early  friends  and  associates* 
fie  doubtless  pleased  Ins  &ncy  with  many  schemes  of  usefulness 
er  of  fbry ;  with  the  hope  of  forming  the  public  taste,  of  directio|( 
ttie  opinions,  and  of  elevating  the  character  of  his  countrymen. 
Amaag  these  phns  was  the  publication  of  the  Colulnbiad,  a  poem 
which  had  hemi  the  labour  of  half  his  life,  and  had  been  gradually 
tipaoded  fom  the  TisioB  of  Columbus  to  the  btdk  of  a  stately 
quarto.  He  therefore  sold  off  all  his  real  estate  m  France,  shipped 
his  bopks  and  bnnitare  to  America,  and  after  a  short  visit  to  Eik 
^aad,  reluAied  to^is  native  country  in  the  spring  of  1805. 

After  visiting  different  pacts  of  the  continent,  he  finally  pur- 
dnsed  a  beautiful  siteation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Georgetown, 
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but  within  the  limitfl  of  the  city  of  Wa8hia|;tDn,  where  he  buili  m 
handsome  house  which  he  dignified  with  the  weU-sonodiog  Greek 
name  of  Kcdorama.  Here  he  lived  in  an  elegant  and  hospitaUe 
manner,  associatingt  on  the  most  familiar  terms,  with  the  president 
and  other  distinguished  public  men* 

Always  full  of  seal  for  the  advancement  of  science,  the  culti- 
vation of  literature,  and  the  improvement  of  the  arts,  alTof  which 
he  justly  deemed  inseparably  connected  with  the  great  interests 
of  regulated  liberty,  be  now  ardently  engaged  in  an  attempt  to 
establish  a  great  national  academy,  under  the  immediate  patronagje 
of  the  federal  government  This  had  been  a  fiatyourite  project  of 
General  Washington,  and  was  now  supported  by  the  approbatioD 
of  Mr.  Jefferson.  In  the  winter  of  1806  Barlow  drew  up  «  pros- 
pectus of  a  national  institution,  which  he  printed  at  his  own  ex- 
pens^  and  circulated  wherever  he  thought  it  might  produce  any 
eflSect  favourable  to  the  project 

In  this  pamphlet,  after  urging  with  a  liberal  and  enlightened  zeil, 
the  utility  and  importance  of  a  great  national  academy,  he  pro^ 
poses  to  ereot  at  the  seat  of  government  an  institution  which  shOul4 
combine  the  two  great  objects  of  scientific  investigation  ttid  of 
instruction,  together  with  national  views,  by  uniting  a  aniverntf 
^  to  a  learned  society,  formed  on  a  plan  resembling  that  of  the  hi^ 
tional  institute  of  France,  and  adding  to  both  a  military  and  naval 
academy,  and  a  school  of  &ie  arts,  and  thus  forming  an  estabiisb- 
ment  on  so  liberal  a  scale,  that  no  rudiment  of  leamii^  should  be 
too  bamble  for  its  notice,  no  height  of  improvement  above  its  am- 
bition, and  no  portion  of  our  widely*extended  territory  too  remote 
for  the  influence  of  its  vigilant  activity  in  the  collection. and  dif^ 
fusion  of  knowledge.  Although  strong  opposition  was  made  to  lUi 
plan  by  the  friends  of  different  state  inetitutioBS,  many  infloentid 
men  of  botb  political  parties  having  expressed  their  opinions  itt 
its  favour,  it  was  thought  proper  to  bring  it  forward  without  delay* 
On  March  <lth,  1 806,  Mr.  Logan,  of  Pennsylvania,  brought  into  the 
■enate  fX,  the  United  States  a  bin  to  incorporate  a  nationai  acadein^^ 
founded  substantially  npon  the  plan  proposed  in  Mr.  Barlow'n 
pamphlet  It  was  passed  to  a  second  reading,  and  referred  to# 
Gommittfe,  but  on  the  third  readmg  a  motion  was  qiade  to  an^nil 
it  by  striking  out  the  word  ^  national."    This  was  strenvonaly  op- 
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pos^d  by  Dr.  MitchOIy  a  gentleamn  who,  io  ever  j  part  of  h'ls  pnblic 
Kfe^  baa  nnifomiljatipported  the  interests  of  science  and  learning. 
But  the  Tote  was  strong  in  favour  of  the  amendment,  and  was  car* 
ned  without  a  division*  The  bill  was  again  referred  to  a  select 
committee,  who  never  reported,  and  thus  ended  this  favourite  and 
laboured  project  of  Mr.  Barlow. 

He  ik)w  devoted  himself  to  the  revision  and  publication  of  his 
poem;  and  in  1B08  the  Columbiad  made  its  appearance  in  the 
roost  magnificent  volume  which  had  ever  issued  from  an  American 
press,  and  one  which  might  almost  vie  with  the  most  splendid  pub* 
fioatioos  p(  Diddt  and  Bulmer.  It  was  adorned  by  a  number  of 
excellent  engravii^,  executed  in  London  by  the  first  artists ;  every 
thing  eke  was  of  American  workmanship.  This  edition  was  in- 
aeribed,  in  an  elegant  and  afTectiooate  dedication,  to  Robert  Ful- 
ton, a  gentleman  whose  skill  in  practical  mechanics  and  spirit  of 
liberal  enterprise  have  since  rendered  him  one  of  our  moat  valuable 
citizens.  Barlow  had  long  lived  on  terms,  of  confidential  intinuicy 
with  Mr.  Fulton,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  him  as  his 
adopted  son. 

.  The  high  pHce  at  which  this  edition  of  the  Columbiad  was  sold 
was  by  no  means  suited  to  the  state  of  our  literary  market,  and 
afier  the  sale  of  a  few  copies,  the  rest  remained  undisturbed  on  the 
alieli[(es  of  the  bookseller.  A  cheaper  edition  was  found  necessary 
to  extend  the  reputation  and  circuktion  of  the  work,  »id  it  was 
reprinted  in  1809,  in  2  volumes,  12mo.  In  the  same  year  it  was 
republished  in  London,  by  Philips,  in  an  elegant  royal  Bvo.  *  In 
srphe  of  these  aids,  the  Clolombiad  never  acquired  the  popularity 
which  it  had  enjoyed  in  its  primitive  form.  It  now  aspired  to  tlui 
dignity  of  a  philosophical  poem ;  and  the  narrative  part,  to  whkh 
it  Itad  owed  much  of  its  former  reputation,  was  neariy  overwhelmed 
by  political  declamation  and  philosophical  discussions :  it  did  not, 
kDwever,  escape  the  attacks  of  critics  of  every  rank.  The  poet  had 
uiifoHunately  lud^himself  open  to  the  most  puny  assailante  by  the 
fr^uent  use  of  many  slrai^ely  pedantic  and  uncouth  words  of  big 
own  coinage,  for  which  he  was  deservedly  ce^ured,  though  with 
unnecessary  asperity  of  language.  There  were,  besides,  other 
fimfts,  both  of  plan  and  execution,  of  a  more  serious  character ; 
flieaeWere  remarited  upon,  witfa  their  usual  severity,  by  the  Edin* 
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bnrgh  R^vieirers,  ai  wdl  m  bjr  86?eraf  olher  critical  joanuAr«r 
this  country  afid  of  Great  Britaki.  Barioir  boi»  Ikeae  attadoi 
iFitboiitmakii^  any  formal  defence^  yet  with  lesa  digm^  fliaa  te* 
came  a  phBosopber,  attribatiog  fliem  wU  to  political  enmit/i  wmif 
fike  Sir  Fretful  Pl^ary  in  the  play,  ofiteit  expireBalkig'UB  «Cfear 
contempt  and  diar^ard  of  all  Us  aaaailaota. 

These  Sterarj  accmations  w^re  soon  folkn^ed  by  one  of  a  mone 
aerioos  nature.  Barlow^  dorii^  hiareaideace  ribroad,  hadbeett  in* 
fimatelj  connected,  both  in  poiiti<;8'aid  b  private  frieodriiipv  ^^Ml 
M.  Oregoire,  who  had  nuaed  himaelf  by  Ma  rervokMooafy  sed 
arid  political  versatihtj,  united  with  winning  mamiefa^  and  an 
active  mind,  from  the  rank  of  a  corate  to  that  of  fiiahop  6f  Bkibh 
president  of  the  convention,  and  afterwarda  aenator.  He  -  had  aiao 
atti^d  some  reputation  aa  a  Bdan  of  letters.  His  eharactery 
ftongh  dngraced  by  pofitical  inconsistency,  is  aanply  podeeaMA 
by  the  rare  merit  of  havii^  through  the  most  tempestuous  periods 
1^  the  revolution,  noUy  sustained  the  cause  of  morals  and  of  kani* 
iog^  and  of  having  boidty  and  steadily  avowed  Im  adherence  l9 
ihe  religion  of  his  youth,  at  a  time  when  such  a  professkm  was 
Attended  not  only  with  tibe  cMun  loss  rf  power,  but  with  no  ssiall 
personal  danger. 

Barlow  had  presented  Oregoire  with  a  copy  of  his  splendid  eiB* 
fion  of  the  Columbmd*  The  last  plate  in  the  volume  is  entitled 
*  the  destruction  of  prejudices,'^  in  which  are  itpresented  envoys 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  casting  down  the  symbols  of  ddudefl  of 
flieir  various  systems,  into  one  common  heap,  before  the  genius  of 
fiie  human  race.  Among  these  are  ifiscereed  the  mitre  and  Ave 
trosB.    The  plate  refers  to  these  lines  of  the  poemti 

here  at  last 
Fraud,  folly,  error,  all  their  emblems  ca^t. 
Each  envoy  here  unloads  his  wearied  hand 
Of  some  old  idol  from  his  native  land ; 
One  flingB  a  pi^god  on  the  mingled  heap,   - 
Ofte lays  a  crescent,  one  a  erw$ti^  sleep; 
Swords,  sceplreB,  mitres,  civwns,  and  gkbesy  sod  stan^ 
Codes  of  fahrfttse,  and  sdmiilantato  wan,  &e. 

The  union  of  the  orois,  fliat  sacred  ayrabolof  Qwistianify  so 
(Tear  to  the  cathefie  church,  with  tbe  smMHsa  of  pnjodice  uA 
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apoftidfttieo  amlfeprimand.  It  waB  pnUklMd  b.Parii,  and  mo^ 
cfiec  lEui8liili»d  and  imiMad  w  atrexal  of  the  yioat  veapecttbia 
Aaeriaa  a^gaaiiiea  aod  nawtpapem.  It  iwtaai^  dcew  (prth  a 
teflff  Awaglk  tW  laoM  chawela^  &aB»Bailom  .  He  begias  faia 
viodkatioB  bj  aiating  that  Ika  engnmag  coaiplaiiad  a6.  a«d  tho 
patore  finoM  which  it  waa  Idkeo^  ware  bath  di>aa  ia  £iclaod  whik 
he  waa  ia  America^  aod  that  ha  knew  aathiog  of  ita  ceinpoaitio*^ 
Hiil  it  waa  aaot  Unknot  only  ai«raT!ed>  but  piinlad  off.  Thia 
waaafiMbieaBdmBeeasaarjFaraaionofthacfaarga;  fiortbepaintof 
had  nerelj  repcaaaalad  what  the  poet  had  deacabeii  Hia 
aacaoadgroiuid  of  defiiDca  ii.Bittch  mora  tenable*  He  myUf  that 
bavmgbaen  educated  among  ParitMW,  he  had  from  Ua  youth  been 
accuatooied  to  regard  the  croaa^  mt  aa  the  ajmibol  of  cbiiatianily^ 
hot  aa  the  badge  of  ka  eomiptioofli  and^  aa  anch,  he  bad  med  it 
withoottba  leaat  awfMcian of  pvii^  oflfooce.  After  aome  apeen* 
htien  on  the  evil  tendencj  of  habitnai  aaaociationa  of  the  sidb* 
Jtance  with  &a  aj^mbol,  he  proceeda  to  the  vindication  of  thq 
jnaral  character  of  bia  poem,  mthecoarteoCwhichheaay8»^^  jott 
mxppom  that  I  have  renmrncad  ehriatianitj  myaall^  and  that  I 
attenqit  to  overtam  the  ajalem  hj  ridicule  and  inauk^  nextter  q^ 
wkUA  is  hmJ^  And  ahortlj  aftaiv  ^  ym  wi}i  aee  that  I  have 
nadiiog  to  do  with  the  unbalievera  who  have  attacked  the  cbri»i 
tian  ajatenii  either  before  the  French  reyolation,  or  durmg,  or 
abce,  tiiat  monomaatal  periocL  lamfMtfmif^  thenu  Yousaj 
that  I  reaemble  them  not  in  any  thing  else  ;  you  will  now  add  that 
I  rawnbfe  thiam  not.ia  thia.'' 

Boch  an  avowal  from  a  man  like  Barhxw^^Bttle  aeeaatomed  tn 
|ay  deference  to  received  opbioa,  and  habitually  bold  and  reso* 
kite  in  the  aaiertion  of  his  own  notioDS  upon  eyery  sabject,  what- 
ever nd^t  be  the  odium  which  he  baiarded^  especiaUy ,  too^  as  the 
imm  itaelf  contaiaa  nothiiig  which  directly  contradicta  it,  one 
vaidd  have  thought,  would  have  put  diia  queatbn  to  reat  But  it 
hit  gbce  been  revived,  and  the  charge  of  impiety  and  hoatilitj 
k>  revehtkm  haa  been  lately  renewed  with  gireat  violence. 

There  are,  it  b  trae,  aeyeral  paa8q{a»ef  die  Cohiodbiad  of 
ytty  doobtfid  tendency,  and  proper  subjects  for  temperate  and 
^aodidrebttke.    ffKoaatheaeyaaweUaafim^th^amiauoAofmvi^ 
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lines  of  the  Vision  of  Columbus,  worthy  of  the  editor  of  Dr/ 
Watts,  both  for  their  orthodoxy  and  their  poetry,  it  is  probable 
Aat  Barlow's  rdligious  opinions  had  undergone  a  comdiderable 
change  during  his  residence  in  Europe*  Tet,  in  the  present  age 
of  free  uiqniry,  what  a  vast  variety  of  forms  of  rel^us  belief 
may  he  not  have  passed  through,  from  the  pioiis  orthodoxy  of  his 
youth  to  the  scanty  creed  of  Dr.  Priestley,  or  the  hardy  criticism 
and  bold  interpretations  of  GUbert  Watefidd,  and  Dr.  Geddes,* 
without  rejecting  the  direct  evidence,  or  ceasing  to  respect  the 
pure  morality  of  the  gospel?  Whatever  may  have  been  hh 
system  of  faith,  surely  a  work  which  contains  nothmg  to  inflame 
the  passions,  or  to  allure  to  vice ;  no  ridicule  of  truth,  and  no  argu- 
ment m  favour  of  infidelity;  and  in  which  the  creed  of  its  anthor^y 
if  it  is  to  be  perceived  at  all,  is  to  be  learnt  only  from  inference 
and  conjecture,  cannot  be  very  dangerous  to  the  religion  or  to  the 
morals  of  society,  and  may  safely  be  allowed  to  keep  its  station  jn 
our  libraries  as  long  as  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  the  other  poets  of 
pagan  antiquity,  are  suflTered  to  be  r^ad  in  our  schools.  This  fiery 
spirit  of  denunciation,  this  inquisitor-like  eagerness  to  invade  the 
sacred  asylum  of  private  opinion,  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
spirit  of  that  religion  wheise  divine  author  has  expressly  taught 
his  foltowers,  that,  while  in  regulating  their  own  conduct,  they 
sbould-take  heed  to  his  awiiil  admonition,  Whoener  is  noi  wUh  me 
is  against  me,  yet  in  jud^ng  of  others  they  should  reverse  the 
fde,  and  act  upon  the  principle  that  whoever  is  noi  agctinsi  us  ir 
forus^. 

About  this  time  Barlow  received  several  literary  honours,  and 
among  others  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  the  colleget>f  Georgieu 
•  He  now  busied  himself  in  making  large  collections  of  historical 
doeuments,  and  preparing  the  plan  of  a  general  history  of  flie 
United  States,  a  work  he  had  long  meditated,  and  for  which  he 
eeems  to  have  been  admirably  well  qualified.  In  the  midst  of 
these  pursuits  he  was,  in  1811,  nominated  by  the  president  atf 
mmisler  plenipotentiary  to  the  French  government    As  he  had 

•"» 

*  SomeobMiTiiitkmsthrowmoMintheeolambi^  it  noting 

probflUe  that  Barlow  had  formed  some  ffttem  of  hiaown,  a  IHtle  Kaembfiuff  thatoC 
thii  heretical  eatholic  dmne.  See  tSood'i  life  of  Oeddeiy  i^k^  aeeoonta  of  bii  do^ 
tcines  and  <^»iiiionain  the  reTJeva. 
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UDtf,  UDcetiki  return  from  Europe^  taken  an  active  part  in  politict^ 
thifli  nomination  at  first  excited  some  surprise^  but  it  was  confirmed 
by  the  senate  without  opposition,  and  he  socm  aflter  sailed  for 
Fraoce»  being  the  first  poetical  ambassador  that  Europe  had  seen 
since  the  days  of  Prior. 

He  applied  himself  with  great  diligence  to  the  duties  of  his  new 
station,  and  to  negotiating  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  indemnifica- 
tion finr  former  spoliations.  In  every  attempt  at  this  object  he 
was  for  a  long  time  frustrated  by  those  arts  of  evasion  and  pro» 
crastination  which  are  iamiliar  to  experienced  diplomatists.  He 
ia  vain  endeavoured  to  surmount  these  obstacles  by  resolute  per- 
sev^anc^.  ;At  length,  m  October,  1812,  he  was  invited  by  the 
Duke  de  Bassano  ta  a  conference  with  the  emperor  at  Wiha. 
This,  too,  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  only  another  expedient 
io  avoid  negotiation ;  it  was  more  properly  a  freak  of  vanity  in 
the  emperor,  who  was  desirous  of  concluding  a  treaty  with  Ame- 
rica in  the  heart  of  Poland,  as  he  had  formeriy  affected  to  dio-r 
tale  to  the  commerce,  of  the  world  from  Milan  and  Berlin,  and  io 
enact  laws  for  France  from  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  or  the  Da^ 
iiabe.  Our  ambassador  was  not  deterred  by  the  distance  or  (he 
severity  of  a  northern  winter.  He  immediately  set  off  on  this 
missieny  travelling  day  and  night.  The  weather  was  unasuaHy 
severe,  and  the  whole  country  through  which  he  passed,  d^er 
living  France,  was  so  wasted  by  the  contending  armies  as 
scarcely  to  afford  him  a  comfortable  meal.  In  this  state  of  ex* 
banstion  from  want  of  food  and  sleep,  the  sudden  changes  ffom 
extreme  cold  to  the  excessive  heat  of  the  small  and  crowded  cot- 
tages of  the  Jews,  which  are  the  only  taverns  in  Poland,  pro- 
doced  a  violent  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  He  rapidly  sunk  into 
a  state  of  extreme  debility  and  torpor,  from  which  he  never  re« 
4;overed«  He  died,  .December  22d,  1U12,  at  Zarniiwica,  an  ob- 
scure village  of  Poland,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cracow. 

When  the  news  of  his  death  reached  Paris,  every  honour  was 
paid  to  his  memory.  A  copy  of  verses,  intended  as  an  epitaph, 
was  written  by  the  celebrated  Helen  Maria  Williams ;  a  eulogy 
iras  read  before  the  society  for  the  encouragement  of  national  in^^ 
Jilstry  by  Dnpont  de  Nemours,  and  soon  after  was  puUbbed^ 

*  Notice  tur la  ^ €t  let  c<»it8  de  ftt  f .  B»dov. 4to,  Paris,  ISid,  '' 
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tn  account  of  his  fife  and  ^ritingB,  with  a  transiatioii  of  part  aC  the 
Colimibiad  into  French  heroic  veree. 

To  tbeae  last  pnblicationB  I  am  indebtea  fiir  aiaBj  of  Ae^ta 
ttbove  ralated.  Their  viewa  of  his  politieal  character  and  his  wii* 
tings  are,  for  the  most  part,  either  vagoe  or  extravagant. 

Mr.  Barlow  was  in  private  life  of  an  amiable  lifoposition  and 
domestic  habiti.  His  manners  trere  not  courtij,  but  grave  stfaA 
dignified.  In  mked  conqpany  he  was  generallj  sUent,  and  often 
-evidentl J  abstracted  and  absent  in  nund. '  He  bad  no  facffitj  or 
aprightliness  of  general  conrerflation,  but  on  subjects  which  hap- 
pened to  excite  him  he  talked  with  interest  and  animation,  and 
Stfnong  Us  intimate  acquaintance  is  said  to  have  sometimes  di^ 
plajed  a  talent  for  pleasantry  and  humour. 

All  of  Barlow's  prose  writings  bear  the  stamp  of  an  active^ 
acute,  and- powerful  mmd,  confident  m  its  own  strength,  and  accoa* 
tomed  to  great  intrq;Rditjr  of  (pinion.  His  political  and  morsl 
fip0colations  are  often  original,  always  ingemons,  but  deficient 
in  those  comprehensive  views  and  that  ripeness  of  judgment,  which 
are  required  by  the  complex  nature  of  the  subjects  he  examiaes. 
Be  surveys  accurately  what  is  before  him,  but  rarely  casta  hia 
eye  over  the  wide  surface  of  society  to  traee  die  mutual  bearii^ 
and  relation  c^  its  several  parts.  He  has  no  reverence  for  antho^ 
rity,  and  little  fear  of  ridicule ;  hence  he  aometimetf  wanders  btw 
Irild  extravagance  of  theory.^ 

In  those  confident  anticipations  of  die  future  iodprovement  of 
society,  and  the  progreas  ^  the  human  race  towards  virtue  and 
happiness,  which  pervade  alt -his  writings,  he  undoubtedly  at^ 
tributes  by  bt  too  much  to  political,  and  loo  little  to  moral  canaea. 
But  the  principle  itself  is  a  generous  one,  and  I  hrust  well  fininded. 
It  has  been  disgraced  and  exposed  to  shallow  ridicule,  by  beins 
connected  with  the  unholy  dreams  of  Godwin.    But  better,  br  bet> 

Wliieh  lie  nuunUintUMit  in  Uw  art  of  ihiirdiand  writbg  **  Uk«re  reauuns  to  thm  h^ 
auhj  of  future  geueradooa,  a  eoane  of  irapforeraent  totally  iaeoboeivftblc  to  tVo 
present;  by  whieh'tbe  wMa  tniia  of  hafremiom  now  made  npon  tbe  mfadbj 
Kadiog  a  long  and  weD  written  tieatbe,  maj  be  oomrejed  kj  $l  few  atMlc^  of  litt 
pen»  and  received  at  a  glance  of  the  eye.    fhb  dmideratnm,  bo  gkmvely  imaad^ 

wonMbe  aoabridgnw>toflaboqriaoMraanUiae^iii«tbi^of  wbieb  wecMiaotd^ 
termine  the  eonio^ueneot. 
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lef)  «i«  the  wildest  absurdities  founded  on  this  bope,  than  that  cold- 
blooded scepticism,  which  would  teach  us  to  look  with  beartleiii 
iiidifierefiice  upon  the  future  prospects  of  our  kind.  Let  us  rather 
hdld,  wkh  Dugald.St^wart,  that,  ^<  as  in  ancient  Rome,  it  was  r^ 
l^arded  as  the  mark  of  ^  good  citizen  never  to  despair  of  the  fot- 
.toqes  of  the  republic ;  so  the  good  citizen  of  the  world,  whatever 
inay  be  the  political  aspect  of  his  own  times,  will  never  despair 
of  the  fortunes  of  the  human  race ;  but  will  act  upon  the  convict* 
tioo,  that  prejudice,  slavery,  and  corruption,  must  gradually  give 
way  to  truth,  liberty,  and  virtue." 

l^hroughout  all  Barlow's  speculations,  as  soon  as  the  first  fervour 
bf  French  democracy  had  gone  over,  he  rested  his  hopes  chiefly 
tipon  the  extension  of  the  federal  system,  united  with  represeU* 
tative  democracy,  a  frame  of  government  which  be  justly  terms 
^  a  tnagnificent  stranger  upon  earth.''  It  is  the  first  and  most 
Tigprous  oflfspring  of  the  genius  of  our  own  country.  It  is  now  th^ 
hope  of  the  world,  and  may  hereafter  become  its  example. 
*  Barloit'a  prose  style  is  perspicuous  and  forcible,  without 
iiative  grace,  and  with  little  elaborate  elegance ;  much  betteir 
Stt^  for  ^dactic  composition  than  for  popular  effect.  Bui 
It, was  on  his  poetry  that  Barlow  rested  his  chief  claim  16 
file^fd^  reputation.  The  Columbiad  was  the  work  of  half  his 
fife,  conceived  and  planned  in  the  ardour  of  yoO^th^  and  corrected, 
polished,  and  enlarged  after  his  mind  had  been  aroused  and  i^* 
t^orated  by  an  extended  acquaintance  with  various  forms  of  na?- 
ture,  ,with  books,  ai\d  with  i^^n.  This  po^m  has  ^radical,  defect 
of  plan,  which  it  would  have  been  diflEicult  for  any  degree  of  poeti- 
cal genius  to  have  completely  overcome*.  It  is  th^  narrative  of  a 
tisioa  and  a  dialogue,  continued  through  ten  cantos,  and  nearly 
7j(KM)  lines.  Its  time  of  action  extends  frpm  a  remote  period  ot 
antiquity  to  distant  futurity,  and  the  scene  shifts,  with  the  rapidii^ 
iy  of  a  pantomime,  from  one  part  of  the  globe  to  another.  It  has 
no  regularly  connected  narrative,  or  series  of  action,  by  which  cha^ 
Acters  might  be  developed,  interest  excite^^  and  the  attention 
fept  difve. 

Besides,  tb^  constant  mixture  of  real  and  familiar  history  with 
aBegor/  and  fiction,  »  a  combination  utterly  destructive  of  that 
temporary  illusion  by  wBieb  we  are  led  to  inter^t  ourselves  in 
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the  adventures  of  an  epic  hero.  Thus  the  effect  of  this  poem 
upon  the  mind  is  like  that  of  a  bird's-eye  view  of  an  extensive 
prospect  upon  the  eye  ;  it  is  half  map  and  half  picture ;  a  thou- 
sand objects  are  seen,  but  nothing  vividly;  every  sbgle  partis 
too  unimportant  to  fix  the  attention,  yet  there  is  no  point  of  union 
to  connect  them  together. 

£ven  were  these  defects  removed,  Barlow  could  not  be  ranked 
in  the  first  class  of  poets.  His  conceptions  were  vivid,  and  his 
mind  was  stored  with  knowledge ;  but  he  had  no  luxuriance  of 
fancy,  no  grace  of  expression,  nor  delicacy  of  taste,  and,  above  all, 
be  was  deficient  in  that  indescribable  power  of  touching  the  feel* 
ings,  and  exciting  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  without  which  all 
poetry,  however  elegant  or  sonorous,  is  but  €L8  sounding  brass, 
or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  His  verses  bear  no  signs  of  poetical  in* 
spiration ;  it  is  evident  that  they  have  all  been  worked  out  by 
dint  of  resolute  labour.  AH  the  offspring  of  his  imagination  have 
something  gross  and  material  about  them ;  and  in  straining  after 
sublimity  he  works  himself  up  into  a  cold-blooded  extravagance, 
which  fills  his  pages  with  noise  and  tumult,  with  frigid  personifica- 
tions  and  gigantic  hyperboles,  and  all  those  false  and  inflated 
figures,  which,  according  to  Longinus,  are  ovT{A>i»0t,  axxa  ir«i{«T{ai>«JW, 
•v;t  v^^tti  ^^^<^  fitrim^A.  The  threatening  harangue  of  Atlas,  the 
combat  of  the  **  flouncing  godhead  of  the  river  Delaware,''  aided  bj 
<<  almighty  Frost,"  against  Washington's  army,  and  another  between 
the  Amazon  and  his  sire,  old  Ocean,  are  all  curious  specimens  of 
this  corrupted  taste. 

He  is  most  happy  in  philosophical  discussion  and  mora!  decla- 
mation, in  which  his  elevation  of  sentiment  successfully  supplies 
the  place  of  spirit  and  animation ;  and  in  some  of  his  descriptions, 
where,  by  an  elaborate  assemblage  of  images,  he  produces  an  air  of 
magnificence,  which  is  yet  rather  gorgeous  than  grand. 

Barlow's  taste,  in  style  and  versification,  was  originally  formed 
vpon  the  poetry  of  Pope  and  Goldsmith,  and  his  Vision  of  Co- 
himbus  is  a  pretty  successful  imitation  of  their  manner ;  but  he  was 
afterwards  strongly  smitten  with  the  gaudy  ornaments,  the  flaunt- 
ing finery,  and  all  the  harlotry  of  the  muse  of  Darwin. 

His  description  of  southern  scenery  may  be  selected  as  a  pie 
ing  specimen  of  lua  first  and  best  manner. 
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«*  Beneath  tall  trees  in  livelier  verdure  gay, 
Long  level  walks  a  humble  garb  display ; 
The  infant  com,  unconscious  of  its  worth, 
PoinU  the  green  spire,  and  bends  the  foliage  forth ; 
Sweetened  on  flowery  banks,  the  passing  air 
Breathes  all  the  untasted  fragrance  of  the  year; 
Unbidden  harvests  o'er  the  regions  rise, 
And  blooming  life  repays  the  genial  skies. 
Where  circling  shores  around  the  gulf  extend, 
The  bounteous  groves  with  richer  burdens  bend ; 
Spontaneous  fruits  the  uplifted  palms  unfold. 
The  beauteous  orange  waves  a  load  of  gold; 
The  untaught  vine,  the  wildly  wanton  cane. 
Bloom  on  the  waste,  and  clothe  tiie  enarbour'd  plain ; 
The  rich  pimento  scents  the  neighbouring  skies, 
And  woolly  clusters  o'er  the  cotton  rise. 
Here,  in  one  view,  tlie  same  glad  branches  bring 
^         The  fruits  of  autumn,  and  the  flowers  of  spring ; 
No  wintry  blasts  the  unchanging  year  deform, 
Kor  beasts  unsheltered  fear  the  pinching  storm ; 
But  vernal  breezes  o'er  the  blossoms  rove. 
And  breathe  the  ripen'd  juices  through  the  grove. 
Beneath  the  crystal  wave's  inconstant  light. 
Pearls  undistinguished  sparkle  on  the  sight,**  &c. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  poet,  who  had  once  written  thus, 
ihoold  have  afterwards  so  vitiated  his  taste  as  to  delight  ui  language 
aod  imagery  like  those  of  the  following  lines,  which  are  chosen,  at 
nuuiom,  from  among  many  passages  in  the  same  taste* 

"  So  the  contristed  Lawrence  lays  him  low, 
And  hills  of  sleet,  and  continents  of  snow 
Rise  on  his  crystal  breast,  his  heaving  sides 
Crash  with  the  weight,  and  pour  their  gushing  tides 
Asouth,  whence  all  his  hundred  branches  bend. 
Relenting  airs  with  boreal  blasts  contend; 
Far  in  bis  vast  extremes,  he  swells  and  thaws, 
And  seas  foam  wide  between  his  ice4xNind  jaws. 
In^nant  Frost,  to  hold  his  captive,  plies 
His  hosted  fiends,  that  vex  the  polar  skies, 
llnlocks  his  magazines  of  nitric  stores. 
Azotic  charms  and  muriatic  powers; 
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■  -•*  •  ^ 

Hafi  with  its  glassy  globes,  and  bruune  congcBfi^ 
Rime's  fleecy  flakes,  and  stonnthat  heaps  the  field. 
Strike  through  the  sullen  stream  with  numbing  for^e* 
Obstruct  his  sluices,  and  impede  his  course. 
He  calls  bis  hoarj  sire;  old  Ocean  roars 
Besponnve  echo,  through  the  Shetland  shores. 
He  comes  the  father !  from  his  bleak  domainf 
To  break  with  liquid  arms  the  sounding  chsjns 
Clothed  in  white  majesty,^'  &c.  &c. 

Thb  <<  hoar  fiend"  of  Froat,  who  ^  robes  in  n^uriat  flakes  hb 
Ditrous  form,"  b  a  favorite  personage  with  our  poet  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  produces  the  same  efii^ct  on  oth^ii,  bu.t,  in  my  mindt 
lie  is  always  associated  with  the  idea  of  that  goblin  fiend  of  the 
nurseryy  little  Jack  Frost,  with  whose  exploits  we  are  aUmadefiinii- 
liar  in  our  childhood.  The  poet  who  deals  much  in  these  boU  alle- 
gories, should  be  extremely  carefol  to  avoid  the  danger  of  such 
ludicrous  associations. 

In  some  couplets  the  peculiarities  of  the  Darwinian  manner  are 
twried  to  still  greater  extravagance :  for  instance-^ 

**  Prometheus  came,  and  frond  the  floodsWday, 
SumiM  his  clear  soul  with  heaven's  interna  Iray; 
Th*  expanding  spark  divine  that  round  him  springs, 
And  leads,  and  lights  him  through  the  immense  of  things^ 
Prob^  the  dense  earth,  explores  the  soundless  main. 
Remoulds  their  mass  through  all  their  threefold.  reigUi 
O'er  great,  o'er  small,  extends  his  physic  laws, 
Empalms  the  empyrean,  or  dissects  a  gaz, 
Weighs  the  vast  orbs  of  heaven,  bestrides  the  sky^ 
Walks  on  the  windows  of  an  insect's  eye \* 

His  language  is  debased  by  the  two  opposite  faults  of  gi^ofis  col- 
loquial vulgarism  and  of  pedantic  innovation,  both  renderedt  more 
lemarkable  by  their  contrast  with  many  passages  ofi  g^^e^t  purity 
amd  elegance.  His  new  words  are  not  necessary,  and  xery.wfoutbt 
fnicbu$o9mogyreyC08fnogjfral9  fluvial,  ludibrious^  ccoifti^  &rtitne» 
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Faults  Dumerous  and  offensive  as  tho^e  whicb  I  have  ooticedy 
^puld  ha^e  a(  once  sank  th^  work  of  aoj  inferior  ^ind  into 
utter  contempt ;  but  Barlqw  has  ^eat  po^cf  of  thought  and  aippli^ 
tode  of  knowledge,  and  on  certain  topics  displtyr^  si  grave  and  phi<! 
feaqphical  enthusiasm,  whicb  for  a  time  mattes  ua  forget  the  want 
^  poetical  fire.  He  is  certainly  entitled  to  rapk  above  the  greater 
number  of  the  winters  ijphp  011  up  the  huge  cpllectjous  of  the  BritisI;^ 
Pp^ts.  Though  his  poem  can  never  riie  tp  extensive  popularity 
it  will  Qot  sink  into  oblivioq ;  bis  verses  will  not  live  in  the  memprji^ 
Ifut  th^j  may  long  keep  a  respectably  station  in  our  libraries* 

**  A  mortal  bom,  he  meets  the  general  doom, 
But  leaves,  like  Egypt^s  kings,  a  lasthig  tomb.*^ 

It  is,  I  thbk,  much  to  be  regretted  that,  by  some  unaccounta* 
ble  blindness  to  the  character  of  his  own  genius,  he  thus  turned 
the  powers  of  his  vigorous  mind  into  a  direction  so  unfortunate  for 
his  literary  reputation.  There  is  scarcely  any  species  of  intel* 
kctaal  exertion  in  which  he  would  not  have  been,  beyond  com- 
parison, more  successful  than  in  that  to  which  so  great  a  part  of  hit 
life  was  devoted.  Had  he  applied  the  same  labour  to  his  contem* 
plated  history  of  America,  there  can  be  litde  doubt  but  that  he 
would  have  produced  one  of  the  most  valuable  histories  of  modern 
times.  Or,  had  he  applied  himself  with  the  same  ardour  and  in- 
defatigable industry  to  some  course  of  investigation  in  legislatioo 
or  political  economy,  though  he  might  have  been  led  astray  from 
sober  truth  by  the  love  of  system  or  of  novelty,  yet  he  would  have 
opened  so  numy  new  views,  he  would  have  struck  out  so  many 

«  The  Bdlabargh  re^lewen  hatwe  tlioaght  fit  to  repreient  thew  innoTaUoiM  of  Mr. 
Bttdov  aaipeeimeiit  of  whut  tk^  are  pkated  to  term  the  Ameriein  dieleet  It  majc. 
bethersfopr^  jftof^  to  meotiqn,  thalLtha  first  refie«  of  the  Cobim^MMl  w^wvUam 
ly  ai  Ameriean,  leteral  months  heflore  any  Eoropeao  eritiwn  had  appeared,  \$k  < 
%iMihe  ezpreaily  distmijiiisbed  hetween  oertam  Tulgarismi  used  by  Baiiow,  vUeh  . 
ha  reaofofaea  as  of  Amerktan  origin*  and  tbea^  new.  wocds  of  Greek  and  Breneh 
dcBfatifn  introdneed  Into  tl^  Colfunhiad,  whicii  Jie  treaMLttperfoedjr  strange  and 
ns^  fttgled"  See  Port  Fdio  for  January,  1809.  See,  too,  an  excellent  essi^  on  thii 
liittcet  in  sister  numkerof  thesamemuoenany,  from  the  pen  of  its  late  edi*SKV 
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original  thoaghts  that  his  name  could  not  have  failed  to  go  dowB 
to  poiteritj  m  honourable  association  with  those  of  Bentham,  of 
MalthuSi  and  of  Brougham. 

Even  considering  his  works  as  thej  are,  and  not  as  thej  might 
have  been,  he  must  be  considered  as  a  man  of  whom  his  countrf 
has  reason  to  be  proud.  He  was  not,  indeed,  our  Homer;  nor  am 
I  at  all  inclined  to  risk  our  whole  literary  reputation  on  his  Co- 
lumbiad.  His  genius  was  not  a  luminary  which  could  singly  fill 
our  hemisphere  with  its  radiance;  but  happy  the  nation  which 
can  boast  of  many  such  minds.  They  are  given  to  bless  and  to 
cheer— each  one  singly  may  shine  with  fitful  and  uncertain  lustre, 
but  where  they  ace  clustered  in  constellations,  they  pour  a  broad 
stream  of  light  and  ^ory  over  the  land. 

V. 


For  the  AndUctie  Magazifu. 
THE  LOST  TRAVELLER. 

In  passing  flirough  the  western  country  a  few  years  ago,  I  hap* 
pened  to  stop  at  one  of  those  little  white  villages  that  have  sprung 
up  as  if  by  enchantment  along  the  Genesee  river.  In  those  days 
it  was  the  custom  for  people,  whether  strangers  or  not,  to  be  put 
together  in  the  same  room  without  much  ceremony,  and  I  was 
shown  into  one  already  occupied  by  a  single  person.  Had  we 
been  plain  country  people  we  should  soon  have  entered  into  con- 
versation, about  the  weather,  the  harvest,  or,  at  all  events,  we 
could  have  talked  politics ;  but  we  both  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
pretty  well  dressed,  and  each,  therefore,  valued  his  breeding  too 
much  to  make  the  first  advances.  However,  we  sometimes  ven- 
tured to  look  at  each  other,  though  if  our  eyes  happened  to  meet, 
a  looker  on  would  have  been  not  a  little  amused  at  the  trepidation 
with  which  they  were  dropped,  as  if  we  had#been  detected  ia 
taking  a  most  unwarrantable  liberty.  Yet  I  gathered  from  these 
stolen  glances  that  the  stranger  was  a  very  tall,  thin  man,  dressed 
k  blue,  and  apparently  about  fifty.    His  face  was  as  white  as  a 
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•heet)  and  full  of  little  seams,  and  hia  ejea,  of  yery  light  blua^ 
were  placed  so  high  in  his  forehead,  that  thej  reminded  me  of  a 
pair  of  dormant  windows  in  the  roof  of  a  four  storj  house.  Still 
bis  height,  the  length  of  his  physiognomy,  and  his  excessive  pale- 
ness, made  him  altogether  a  very  striking  personage. 

After  carrying  on  this  polite  intercourse  of  fugitive  glances  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  more,  and  properly  substantiating  our 
claims  to  good  breeding,  I  ventured  at  last  to  remark  the  rapid 
progress  of  improvement  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  the  singu- 
lar aspect  which  every  thing  around  me  exhibited : — every  ob- 
ject of  art  appeared  to  be  the  production  of  yesterday,  and  even 
the  face  of  nature  exhibited  a  freshness  which  seemed  to  indicate 
the  healthful  vigour  of  youth.  The  stranger  slowly  assented  to 
this  observation,  and  I  expected  the  conversation  would  come  to  aa 
nntimely  end.  After  a  pause,  however,  he  went  on  to  say  that 
to  him,  who  remembered  the  country  a  perfect  wilderness,  about 
twenty  years  ago,  and  who  had  been  once  very  near  perishing  in 
the  snow  in  crossing  it,  the  change  which  it  exhibited  seemed 
more  like  magic  than  the  natural  consequence  of  industry  and 
enterprise.  An  opening  being  thus  happily  achieved,  we  con« 
versed  comfortably  the  rest  of  the  evening  till  supper.  After  this 
most  social  meal  I  drew  from  the  stranger  the  particulars  of  his 
adventure  in  the  snow,  which  he  gave  as  follows,  in  a  careless, 
dry  sort  of  way,  without  seeming  to  think  himself  the  hero  of 
a  story. 

^*  About  seventeen  years  ago  I  was  returning  from  New-York 
to  Canada,  where  I  then  lived,  by  the  way  of  Lake  Ontario;  but 
on  reaching  the  lake  I  found  that  all  the  vessels  were  laid  up  for 
the  season.  My  only  alternative  was  either  to  return,  or  take  the 
ronte  through  what  was  then  called  the  Tonewanta  swamp.  This 
was  a  forest  of  one  hundred  miles,  with  only  a  single  habitation— 
a  hut  about  twenty  miles  from  the  Genesee  river.  There  was 
ihen  a  sort  of  Indian  road  through  the  swamp,  which,  m  summer, 
a  man  might  explore  on  horseback,  but  which,  when  covered  with 
Qow,  none  but  an  Indian,  or  a  backwoodsman,  could  find  out.  My 
companion  (for  I  had  a  friend  with  me)  and  I,  pursuing  this  route, 
arrived  in  the  evening  at  a  small  village  on  the  bank  of  the  Gene- 
lee  river,  a  little  beyond  whidi  the  Tonewanta  commenced. 
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Here  tre  toade  our  m-rangemeiits.  We  hired  a  borae  to  carry  oiv 
taddle  bagd,  atid  which  we  weri6  to  take  turoa  to  ride.  But  the  horse 
reqttiritig  to  be  ahod,  which  would  take  some  time,  I  was  to  go  <m 
Imrly  in  the  mornrag  dn  fix>t,  dbout  fifteen  miles,  to  the  hut  whick 
I  mentioned,  and  there  wait  for  mf  (riedd,  who  was  to  bring  the 
borae  and  onr  baggage. 

^*  Acconfinglj,  early  in  the  liiorning  I  sat  out  in  company  with 
a  little^  stout  Dutchman,  son  t6  the  owner  of  the  habitation  in  the 
forest  It  was  a  bitter  cold  day,  the  15th  of  December,  and  the 
anow  hy  on  the  ground  about  six  inches  deep ;  yet  we  went  on 
briskly  for  sbme  time,  guided  by  the  marks  of  the  trees,  tiD  we  had 
walked  about  fifteen  miles,  when,  Some  how  or  other,  we  deviated 
hito  an  Indian  track,  which  we  followed  for  a  considerable  dis- 
iimce.  But  every  now  and  then  a  track  diverged  from  the  principal 
path  in  difierent  directiobs,  until  at  last  only  a  single  solitary  foot- 
itqp  remained.  It  was  then  we  discovered  that  we  had  lost  our 
Way,  and  attempted  to  find  it  again,  by  striking  across  in  what  we 
supposed  to  be  the  direct  line,  instead  of  returning  by  the  path  we 
came.  Here  we  made  another  blunder,  and  took  a  southerlyi 
#hen,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  we  ought  to  have  taken  a  north- 
^ly,  dhiectlon.  Ih  this  perplexity  we  wandered  about  in  the 
4ej>tha  of  the  forest,  without  compass,  food,  land-mark,  and 
alinost  Without  hope,  until  near  sunset  Sometimes  we  fancied 
we  beard  the  barking  of  a  friendly  dog— sometimes  (he  long 
echoes  of  the  fowler's  gun,  and  once  we  thought  we  bad  hft 
npMa  path  that  would  lead  us  either  to  the  village,  or  the  hut  b| 
the  forest;  but  the  barking  was  that  of  the  wolf,  and  the  pa^ 
fairned  out  to  be  a  track  of  our  own,  to  which,  in  our  wanderidgSi^ 
we  had  retimed  again. 

•  ^  it  was  now  almost  sunset,  and  high  time  to  set  about  pr^ 
p^siag  to  weather  out  the  night  that  was  before  us.  On  looking 
about  for  this  purpose  we  came  to  a  spot  where  a  large  hemlock  had 
been  blown  np  by  th6  roots,  to  which  a  quantity  of  earth  adhered. 
This  we  found  would  prove  no  bad  protection  in  that  quarter* 
The  sfloW  had  drifted  agdnst  the  windward  side  of  the  trunk  of 
Ae  hemlock,  and,  as  is  ususd,  left  a  vacant  space  to  the  leeward. 
Here  we  formed  a  bed  of  the  branches  of  the  tree  piled  one  on 
the  other.    By  the  time  we  had  finished  our  work  it  waa  growing 
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dirk,  and  so  intenselj  cold  that  I  was  certaio  if  we  went  to  deep 
without  first  lighting  a  fire,  we  should  neyer  wake  aguo.  But 
how  to  procure  a  fire  was  the  next  question,  for  neither  of  us  pos* 
sessed  the  usual  implements.  I  had,  however,  a  large  jack  knife 
and  a  flint,  but  no  tinder ;  our  box  being  left  in  the  saddle  bags. 
We  had  almost  made  up  our  nunds  to  lay  down  and  die^  when  a 
thought  struck  me,  and  revived  my  hopes  a  little.  The  night 
before,  I  had  accidentally  wet  my  handkerchief,  which  I  had 
hung  up  in  the  chimney  comer.  As  it  graduaDy  became  dry  a 
part  of  it  caught  fire,  and  to  extinguish  it  I  had  rolled  it  up  very 
t^f,  and  put  it  into  my  pocket,  where  it  remained  untouched. 
To  this  I  looked  as  a  last  resource,  and  carefully  opening  it,  found 
that  the  edges  which  had  been  burnt  retained  a  small  portion  of 
tinder.  But  so  small  as  to  make  it  very  doubtful  whether  it  would 
answer  my  purpose.  It  was  neck  or  nothing,  however,  and  so  I 
deternuned  to  try.  In  order  to  be  prepared  in  the  event  of  get* 
ting  fire,  we  first  cleared  a  place,  and  then  gathered  a  large  quan- 
tity of  dry  leaves,  fix>m  under  the  snow.  On  these  we  laid  dry 
sticks  and  bnish  till  the  pile  was  as  high  as  my  head.  Then^ 
came  on  the  trial  for  life  or  death.  Carefully  rolling  up  the  hand* 
kerchief  so  that  all  the  burnt  edges  were  brought  together  I 
essayed  to  communicate  fire  to  the  mass.  This  was  the  most 
arduous,  the  most  anxious  moment  I  ever  knew.  Erery  spark 
that  was  struck  out  in  vain  seemed  to  be  the  last  spark  of  life^ 
and  as  they  died  away  my  heart  died  away  with  them.  The 
little  Dutchman  watched  my  firuifless  attempts  with  breathless 
anxiety,  for  more  than  half  an  hour.  Three  times  the  tmder 
took,  and  as  often  went  out  again,  either  from  dampness,  or  from 
Wkj  eagerness  to  blow  it  into  a  flame.  Every  time  it  expired,  the 
darkness  of  death  seemed  to  come  over  us,  and  I  was  oftejs 
tempted  to  resign  myself  to  my  fate  without  further  struggle.  But 
where  there  is  only  one  chance  for  life,  a  man  will  not  easily  ^ve 
•p  that  I  tried  again  and  again,  till  at  last  the  handkerchief  was 
in  a  Uase,  and  in  the  next  moment  our  pile  was  lighted.  Those 
who  have  felt  the  most  horrible  of  all  anticipations,  that  of  freezing 
to  death,  can  enter  into  my  feelings  when  I  saw  the  forest  red* 
den  aU  around  us,  and  looked  forward  to  the  pleasing  certainty  of 
yet  living  to  tell  the  story  of  our  escape  to  my  wife  and  cbildreni 
Voa.  IV.  New  Smes.  21 
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at  my  own  iresidtf.  With  much  labour  ire  gathered  a  qoantily 
of  wood  sufficient  to  last  through  the  night.  I  was  aware,  how* 
ever,  that  if  we  both  feH  asleep  in  our  fatigued  and  perspiring 
state,  our  fire  would  go  out,  and  we  should  be  frozen  before 
morning,  and  accordingly  told  my  little  Dutchman  that  we  would 
take  turns,  and  sleep  an  hour  at  a  time  alternately — ^that  I  would 
take  the  first  nap,  during  which,  as  he  valued  his  life,  he  was  to 
watch  the  fire,  and  see  that  it  did  not  get  too  low.  He  gave  me 
his  promise,  and  in  three  minutes  I  was  fiist  asleep.  How  long 
I  slept  I  know  not,  but  when  I  reyived  to  sensation,  I  was  entirely 
without  the  use  of  my  limbs.  The  little  Dutchman  was  stiff, 
asleep  at  my  side—- the  fire  was  just  out,  and  I  could  not  raise  my- 
self, or  move  hand  or  foot.  A  dreadful  apprehension  came  across 
me,  and  the  sudden  impulse  which  it  gave  the  piilsatic«i  of  my 
heart,  I  believe,  saved  my  life.  By  degrees  I  could  move  my 
hands,  then  my  feet,  and  at  last  managed  to  crawl  to  the  fire, 
which  I  raked  together,  and  replenished.  I  then  set  about  revi- 
ving my  companion.  The  poor  little  fellow  was  more  than  half 
way  to  the  other  world,  and  had  I  slept  half  an  hour  longer  neither 
of  us  would  have  ever  opened  our  eyes  again*  With  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  I  brought  his  blood  to  circulate  briskly,  and  just  then  the 
sdn  rose.  That  benevolent  friend  to  the  lost  traveller  now  offered 
himself  as  our  guide,  and  enabled  us  to  shape  our  course  to  the 
Genesee  river,  whose  bank  we  struck  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
village  we  had  left  twenty-eight  hours  before.  The  people  had 
given  us  up  for  lost.  My  friend  had  gone  on  to  the  hut  in  the 
forest,  but  finding  we  had  not  been  there,  he  retmrned  and  alarmed 
the  village.  The  villagers,  as  id  the  custom,  went  out  in  different 
directions,  halk)oing,  blowing  horns,  and  firing  guns,  but  nobody- 
believed  we  had  survived  the  bitterness  of  the  night,  which  was 
one  of  the  coldest  they  bad  ever  known,  and  our  return  was  hailed 
as  little  less  thw  a  resurrection  from  the  dead/' 

P. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Analedic  Magasine. 

New'tork,  July  18,  1814. 
Sir, 

I  m  iDdoced  to  write  yeu  a  few  iineB  in  consequeiice  of  a  para* 
graph  of  intelligeiice  contained  in  your  last  number  cooceming  itie 
IcHTfiTOLOoT  of  Now-York.  It  is  true,  as  therein  stated,  that  I 
have  ondertdiien  to  describe  and  arrange  the  fishes  inhabiting  the 
waters  of  this  vicinity  and  of  the  adjoining  parts  of  North 
America. 

My  farourite  sport  ever  smce  I  was  a  boy  has  been  fishing :  my 
residence,  chiefly  in  maritime  situations,  enabled  me  to  know  a 
great  many  sorts.  After  I  grew  up,  and  more  especially  since  I 
was  made  a  professor,  I  cultivated  as  a  science  what  I  had  foefote 
practised  as  an  art  And  I  found  the  publications  on  this  depart- 
ment of  natmral  history  so  deficient  in  information,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  remain  ignorant,  or  make  advances  without  their  aid* 

The  labour  of  procurmg  the  specimens  was  greater  than  most 
persona  would  suppose.  The  expense  was  by  no  means  incon- 
sideraUe.  The  opportnniti^  of  getting  them  were,  in  some  cases, 
rare  and  fleeting*  The  time  requirite  for  examining  and  descri- 
bing was  more  than  codd  be  spared  from  my  other  employments, 
without  the  most  patient  and  systematic  industry.  Above  aU,  the 
decmm,  whether  a  species  was  known  or  a  non-descript,  was 
sometimes  a  matter  of  arduous  research. 

AB  these  difficulties  have  nevertheless  been  so  far  surmounted, 
that  more  than  a  hundred  wd  twenty  kinds  have  been  reviewed, 
characterized,  and  named. 

The  magnitude  c^  this  undertaking  will  appear  to  you  from  the 
ensumg  abstract,  made  from  my  manuscript  accordii^  to  the  five 
erders  into  which  the  class  of  fishes  is  divided : 

I.  APODAL. 
SPBCIXS.  SPBOXBft. 

Eel  1  Ammodyte  1 

Mur»na  1  Trichiure  1 

OpfaMiitm  2  8tremAt  jt 

4  4—8 
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n. 

JVOITLAa. 

•PtOIBS. 

•FBCIBS» 

Cod 

11 

Stomodon 

1 

Blennj 

IS 

ni, 

THORACIC. 

Remora 

Sciana 

£ 

Coryphene 

Perch 

t 

Bun  head 

Bodian 

& 

Dory 

Mackrel 

S 

Flounder 

Stickleback 

o 

Spanif 

Gurnard 

2 

Labrua 

d9 

IV. 

ABDOMINAL. 

Saitfa 

Flying  ftsh 

3 

Salmon 

Polyneme 

1 

Pike 

Herring 

10 

Elopi 

Carp 

S 

SiWenide 

Tautoga 

t 

Mullet 

83 

V. 

CARTII.A0IN0U8. 

Lamprey 

Sun  ftsh 

1 

Sturgeon 

Tetradon 

1 

Lophiua 

Pipefish 

S, 

File  fish 

Ray 

s 

DiadoB 

Shark 

7 

23—116 


This  nmkes  an  aggregate  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  species. 
To  these  majr  be  added  the  foUowmg  varieties,  to  wit: 


▼ARIBTIBS. 

Tomcod 

3 

Black  fish 

3 

Bergall 

1 

Weak  fish 

1 

Basse  or  rock 

1 

which,  added  to  the  number  of  the  species,  makes  one  hundred  and 
twenty-fiye. 
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To  this  enomeratioii  I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  it  bj  no  meant 
contains  the  whole.  So  far  from  it,  that  I  know  as  a  sportsman 
many  kinds  which  have  not  yet  been  examined  by  me  as  a  natu* 
ralist 

And,  as  I  am  on  the  subject,  I  will  just  mention  that  I  have  made 
great  progress  m  describing  and  classifying  the  edaeeoua  animals 
of  this  re^on«  The  cnisfoeeoiis  are  also  posted  up  to  a  verj 
Tshiable  amount.  And  the  testaceous  are  collected  and  dbplajed 
before  me,  to  the  anunmt  of  sixty  species  for  scientific  enumeration. 

I  oi^t  not  to  cbse  my  letter  without  makii^  my  hearty  ac« 
koowledgments  to  Samuel  Akerly  and  Samuel  O.  Mott,  Esqs.  for 
the  prompt  and  leakius  aid  they  have  afforded  me.  Nor  can  I 
omit  to  make  equally  respectful  mentwn  of  Mr.  John  Scudder, 
the  {Htiprietor  of  the  Museum  in  New-Tork,  for  the  liberality 
with  which  he  has  permitted  me  to  inspect  his  collection.  . 

I  beg  you  to  accept  the  assurance,  Mr.  Eiditor,  of  my  high 
esteem  and  regard. 

SABfusL  h»  Mitchell. 
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Fur  the  Anakctii;  Magtutme. 

STANZAS, 

tn  f  tnxG  A  ncTOM  or  NiirsTtiD  pAtx,  MLOneuio  to  a  Kit  lati  t  t 
riOPIlTT  or  THB  R16HT  BOMOUftABLI  LoiD  Btioh.*  19l3, 

From  leenes  like  theie»  that  fiur  and  wide« 
Bite  and  expand  in  sylran  pride» 
Where  fiekle  man  might  find  in  range 
From  hill  to  wtlt,  eongenial  ehange  1 
From  seenet  whoie  terj  huea  impait 
Good  and  gaj  eheerfabieit  of  heart» 
Cookl  e'er  their  recUeit  owner  roaB* 
With  gnilt  and  gloom  to  find  a  home  I 
To  wander^  like  the  eiil*d  ghoM» 
From  heavenly  fields  forerer  lott, 
Doom'df  with  Bijtram  yet  in  Tiew, 
Hit  wayward  ro^gt  to  pnrtae^ 
Where  tomet  doabt't  tamnltuoua  tea 
Thy  thatter'd  wreok,  depravity ! 

Degenerate  Gordon!  not  like  thee 
Have  proved  thy  nobler  aneettry. 
Nor  rambling  tatte»  nor  thirst  of  gain. 
From  them  had  wmng  their  lof'd  domain, 
Nanght  liir*d  them  from  their  native  hall. 
But  fatal  hcmoor't  sternest  eall. 
Their  only  signal  to  depart. 
The  beating  of  a  loyal  heart ; 
That,  when  Culloden*s  crimsonM  bed 
Heav'd  with  the  dying  and  the  dead, 
Follow'd  its  guiding  beams  afar. 
Till  let  in  blood  the  stuart  star: 
While  heaven  and  earth  oombin'd  to  sign 
The  ruin  of  that  royal  line ! 

*  Siase  sold  by  his  lord&bip. 
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Soo  of  tiM  M iife^-«el«stU1  gnide ! 
Wont  to  kipire  far  purer  pride— 
J9oii  of  the  Mote,  had  gold  the  power 
To  win  from  thee  thj  elanie  bower. 
Of  B  jron  i^onld  it  e*er  be  told, 
Hia  birthright  barterM  waa— for  gold  I 

Alas!  fbr  thou  hatt  told  jet  more 
Than  fragile  dome,  or  earth-bom  store ; 
And  Virtilie  moumt,  in  earlj  day, 
A  brighter  birthright  catt  away : 
What  time  dettriout  panbn's  bowl, 
DiswiTM  thy  priceless  pearl,  the  loal!* 
O  erown'd  hj  heav'n  with  yoath  and  health. 
And  mental  hoards,  and  worldly  wealth. 
Vain  the  best  patrimony^s  aid  r— 
Thy  debt  on  hi^  has  ne*er  been  paid. 
Thy  means,  perverted  from  the  aim 
That  had  discharg'd  the  loftiest  claim> 
Gnilt's  lawless  traffick  lost  for  thee 
The  treasores  of  futurity ! 
Yet  might  it  be— thyself— thy  song 
Are  causelessly  aocus'd  of  wrong; 
That  tell-Ule  Fame,  though  still  belieT*d, 
Has  stiH  as  constantly  deceivM ; 
And  thy  free  soul,  unleagued  with  ill. 
Retains  its  guardian  Angel  still, 
Who^  when  temptation's  fiends  asaaiFd, 
Has  wrestled  for  thee,  and  prevailed :—  ^ 
If  so— the  burning  blash  suffuse. 
The  bitterest  tear  bedim  the  Muse; 
To  find  it  false,  were  cause  to  rue, 
Vnequall'd,  sare— to  find  it  true! 

Yet  must  the  mind  misgave  thy  lot. 
That  lingers  on  this  plctur'd  spot ; 
Gazes  its  many  beauties  o'er, 
And  still  returns  to  number  more. 
Musbg  what  bliss  t'were  here  to  find 
A  solace  for  the  wearied  mind. 
When,  long  sustain'd  the  various  psu'ts 
Of  public  trust,  in  arms  or  arts. 
Blessing  and  blest,  how  fitly  here 
Might  pause  from  toil  a  British  Peer ! 

*  '*  The  peirl  of  the  toul  mty  b«  melted  swaj-.^.-JVows. 
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Be  wdcom'd  by  tlie  well-luiowD  itaAt, 
Where  manj  a  traant  prank  he  playM  ; 
And  taste  the  fruit  and  pluek  the  fl(nrer» 
Creations  of  hb  earlier  hour. 

From  courts  and  earops,  in  grores  like  those. 
Thy  hero,  Blenheim !  found  repose. 
To  breathe  the  calm  thai  sueh  inspire. 
Would  awful  Chatham's  self  retire. 
And  saored  ever  be  the  shade. 
Where,  matchless  Burke !  thy  form  vas  laidy 
When,  pond'ring  all  thy  eoantry*s  woes^ 
The  genius  of  Prescience  rose. 
And  spread  such  Tisions  to  thy  sight. 
As  checked  the  spirit's  hastening  flight. 
And  stopp'd  of  age  the  coming  night  i 
Bidding,  as  erst  in  Ajalon, 
The  mental  sun  not  yet  go  down ! 

Beside  that  bright  and  tran<iuil  stream 
Hov  pleasant  to  recline  and  dream ! 
Listening  the  while  its  gentle  sound 
Not  even  fairy  ear  might  wound, 
Xor  passing  Zephyr  dare  molest 
The  sacred  quiet  of  its  breast, 
f u  gay  translucency  complete. 
Yet  mild  as  bright — O  emblem  meet ! 
The  very  heaven  assign'd  thejusf. 
That  haunt  of  beatific  trust. 
Where  no  defilement  enters  e'er. 
Seems  scarce  more  fair,  more  calm,  more  cleaiv 
Byron!  from  this  and  could*st  thou  pass  ^ 
Perchance  because  its  faithinl  glass 
To  thy  inquiring  glauoe  has  shown 
Features^  the  contrast  of  its  own. 
For  other  images  might  find 
A  ccess  to  that  distemper'd  mind. 
The  dark  wave  lashing  'gainst  the  shore. 
The  wild  cascade's  eternal  roar. 
What  scorns,  or  what  maintains  eontrot 
Suits  the  stem  habit  of  thy  soul. 

Where  opes  yon  vista  to  disclose 
Deep  bludung  bow  th'  horizon  glows, 
'Twere  sweetto  watch  the  sun  descend. 
Like  patriai-ch  or  like  patriot's  end. 
The  radiance  of  whose  parting  Hght 
Gleams  far  aUiwart  the  grave's  long  nighf. 
And  glances  to  that  distant  shore, 
Wher«  tana  arisen  to  set  nonoret 
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Or  vhere  tliathin^a  sereoer  bfoMr 
Overlooks  the  bustling  world  below« 
Wait  till  thfit  gloriooB  orb  arbe. 
And  ride  along  the  nether  ikies. 
A  warriori  awful  to  assail. 
With  fiery  lance  and  golden  mail ; 
Who»  while  his  own  impassive  foAn 
Derides  of  earth  and  heaven  the  stormy 
Has  irefal  shafts  so  swift,  so  sure. 
That  mortal  strength  ean  ne'er  endure ; 
When  that,  in  vengeanee  like  a  <iiod. 
O'er  scorehing  realms  he  proudly  trod. 
But  oftener  when  he  glads  the  view. 
Like  as  a  God  in  bounty  too. 
Pouring  his  flood  of  life  and  light. 
O'er  teeming  plains  and  moantams  bright  s 
Painting  eaeh  flower  with  colours  gay ; 
Darting  the  diamond's  sparkliog  ray ; 
And  making  earth  her  stores  unfold 
Of  ruddy  frait  and  waritag  gold. 
The  holiest  heart  was  e*er  bestow'd. 
Might  hail  him  on  his  heaTenly  road. 
And  pardon  that  the  pagan  knee 
Had  bent  in  fond  idolatry. 

Sweet  scene,  farewell !  Although  these  eytft 
Behold  thee  but  through  mimic  dies ; 
Though  ne'er  my  step  may  wander  o'er 
To  ancient  Albion's  distant  shore  ; 
Tet  for  this  semblance  shall  my  heart 
Ixmg  bless  the  imitatiTe  art 

But  thou  whose  meed  it  was  to  know 
The  substance  of  this  shadowy  sbow^ 
At  will  to  visit  such  a  shrine. 
With  the  high  oonsciousne8s-~*«wa«  thine i 
Coold'st  thou— whate'er  the  Syren  call— 
From  such  an  Bden  fly— self  driven  ) 
Its  social  bower,  iu  festive  hall. 
Its  lawns,  its  waters,  woods,  its  all  !— 
**  O  how  oould'st  thou  renounce,  and  hope  to  be  forgiveQ." 


The  foOoiring  beautiful  sonnet,  by  the  late  Dr.  Leyden,  is  the  genu  of  ih»  mgst 
poetical  part  of  Graham's  Sabbath. 

SABBATH  MORNING. 

O  AIL  to  the  placid,  venerable  morn 
That  slowly  wakes  while  all  the  fields  are  stiQ ; 

A  pensive  calm  on  every  breeze  is  borne, 
A  graver  murmur  gurgles  from  the  rillj 
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And  eolio  answers  softer  from  t^e  YiiQ; 

While  softer  nngs  the  linnet  from  the  thorn, 
The  iky-lark  warbles  in  a  tone  less  shrill. 

Hail,  light  serene !  hail,  holy  sabbath  mora  * 

The  gales  that  lately  sighed  along  the  grave 
Have  hush^  their  downy  wings  in  dead  repose^ 

The  rooks  float  silent  by  m  aiiy  drove. 
The  sun  a  mild,  but  solemn,  lustre  throws  i 

The  elouds,  that  hovered  slow,  forget  to  move  : 
Thus  smiled  the  day  when  the  first  mora  arose. 


The  following  lines^  by  a  gentleman  of  New-Tork,  appeared  sometime  sinee  is 
a  political  paper  of  that  eity.  We  now  ti'ansplant  them  to  a  more  coDgenii] 
•OIL 

ON  REVISITING  THE  COTTAGE  OP  ROSA  IN  EARLY  SPRING, 
AFTER  A  LONG  ABSENCE. 

SEVEN  summers  have  flown,  and  once  more  do  I  see 

The  fields  and  the  groves  I  deserted  so  long; 
Searee  a  bud  yet  appears  on  the  winter-beat  tree. 

Nor  a  bird  yet  enlivens  the  sky  with  his  song. 

For  though  spring  has  returned,  yet  the  chilly  wind  b1owi{^ 
And  the  violets  and  daisies  still  hide  in  the  ground ; 

But  one  dear  little  flower,  one  beautiful  ROSE, 
Here  blooms  and  here  blushes  the  seasons  all  round. 

Thou  pride  of  the  plain,  litUe  queen  of  the  grove, 
I  Still  fresh  is  thy  foliage  and  sweet  thy  perfume. 
And  still  the  bright  object  of  Panders  love, 
•  As  when  thy  first  buds  were  beginning  to  bloom. 

And  though  fate  has  deereed  that  he  must  not  aspire 

This  blossom  divine  on  his  bosom  to  wear,    . 
Vet  still  must  he  cherish  the  tender  desire. 

And  make  thee  forever  the  theme  of  his  prayer. 

Blow  gently,  ye  zephyrs,  be  genial,  ye  showers, 
Bright  and  warm  be  the  sky  o'er  thy  dear  native  rale. 

And  may  no  bitter  blast  ever  ravage  the  bowers 
That  guard  thy  (air  frame  from  the  merciless  gale. 

And  when  the  short  season  of  blooming  shall  end. 
Which  fate  to  the  children  of  nature  hath  given. 

May  some  cherub  of  beauty,  to  snatch  thee,  descend. 
And  bear  ihee  to  Uoom  in  the  gardens  of  heaven. 

PARIDEU 
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THE  MELO-DRAME. 
[From  a  late  Loodon  Paper.3 

WHAT  have  we  here^half  solemD  and  half  gay  ? 
Mot  quite  a  pantomiine,  nor  quite  a  plajr  ? 
Thia  something— nothing — ^fuli  of  noise  and  ibow  $ 
Anomalous-display  of  mirth  and  wo ; 
Full  of  eonfusion,  bustle,  aud  surpritet. 
Escapes,  encounters,  blunders,  and  disguises ! 
Is  this  a  comedy  ?    Where  lies  the  wit  ? 
In  Tain  pTe  watck*d  to  catch  one  lucky  hit 
"What  sportive  satire  flashes  bright  and  keen  ? 
What  traits  of  various  eharaeter  are  seen  ? 
A  tragedy  ?    Say,  where  is  pathos  shown  ? 
Can  the  spectator  make  the  grief  his  own  ? 
Hang  with  mute  earnestness  on  every  line. 
And  own  the  touch  of  sympathy  divine ; 
Feel  virtuous  indignation  fire  hia  breast. 
And  his  cheek  glow  for  innocence  distrest  ? 
i>oes  he  one  moment  steal  from  self  away. 
And  lend  his  whole  existence  to  the  play  ? 

Snch  was  the  scene,  when  **  o*er  her  barbarous  foej^*^ 

By  **  learning's  triumph'*  first  the  stage  arose ; 

Her  empire  o'er  the  polished  world  when  gain'd. 

The  tragic  and  the  comic  muse  sustain'd. 

Enchanting  8istei*s!  as  by  Reynolds*  art 

Portray^'d,  so  graven  On  eaeh  feeling  heart ; 

Each,  wldi  attraction  all  her  own,  is  fair. 

And  Garrick  stands  suspended  'twixt  the  pair; 

With  doubting  face  he  seems  to  pause  between, 

Tet  winathem  both,  like  Sbakspbabb  and  like  Kbak. 

But  who  is  she  with  airy  step  and  gait,  * 

And  dwarfish  stature,  dad  in  mimic  state  ? 
She  sings,  she  dances,  and  she  speaka— but  hark  I 
Ere  you  the  meaning  of  her  words  can  mark. 
Trumpets  and  neighing  steeds  her  accents  drown— 
And  who  u  she,  the  fav'rite  of  the  town  ? 
Inquire  not  of  her  pedigree  or  race ; 
Some  likeness  to  her  sisters  you  may  trace ; 
But  such  a  kindred  as  she  dares  not  claim— 
Degenerate  braochj  and  A^slo-Dramb  hernamc. 

DRAMATICU9, 
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The  Life  of  Lord  JFeainglon,  published  hi  New-Tork,  by  Fan  Winkit 
^nd  WHey^  is  an  interesting  work,  both  on  account  of  the  very  fniportaitf . 
events  which  it  describes,  and  of  the  high  military  character  of  the  noble 
marquis,  who  has  acted  so  distinguished  a  j^rt  in  the  affairs  of  Spain.  It. 
does  not  appear  that  the  autlior  himself  witnessed  any  of  the  events,  or 
was  an  actor  in  any  of  the  scenes  which  he  describes ;  and  we  are,  there- 
fore, to  presume,  that  he  has  derived  his  knowledge  of  what  he  related 
from  public  documents,  or  oral  communications.  Mr.  Clarke,  however^ 
omits  m  his  preface  to  satisfy  his  readers  on  this  point,  nor  does  he  make^ 
any  reference,  in  the  course  of  his  narrative,  to  the  sources  of  his  informa- 
tion. Taking  it  for  granted  that  his  materials  are  authentic,  he  has  digested 
tod  combined  them  in  a  manner  the  best  calculated  to  produce  an  ani- 
mated and  instructive  narrative,  devesting  it  of  iliinute  ana  tedious  details, 
and  connecting  the  various  military  operations  and  events,  with  brief 
isketches  of  intermediate  circumstances  relative  to  the  general  and  politi- 
cal affairs  of  the  country  in  which  the  events  took  place.  The  narraUve 
by  Mr.  Clarke  terminates  with  the  attack  on  Burgos,  from  which  period 
the  account  is  continued  by  Witiiam  Dufdap,  of  NeWrTork,  to  the  time 
of  the  taking  of  Bordeaux,  and,  considering  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
ample  and  authentic  documents  of  the  transactions  in  question  at  this 
distance  from  the  scene  of  events,  we  must  do  Mr.  Dunlap  the  justice  t» 
say  that  he  has  executed  the  task  in  a  very  neat  and  judiaous  manner. 

T.  H.  Palmer,  of  Washington,  has  edited  two  volumes  8vo.  entitled 
**  The  Historical  RegiHer,''*  and  his  plan  is  to  publish  two  volumes  of  the. 
same  work  annually,  at  a  regular  interval  of  six  months  for  each  volume* 
The  first  volume  is  appropriated  principally  to  a  sketch  of  legislative  pro- 
ceedings, notices  of  internal  improvements,  and  of  the  progress  of  Uie 
arts,  manufactures,  Slc.  The  second  contains  an  historical  summarr,  or 
retrospect,  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  political  and  mihtarj 
transactions  (»f  the  tJnited  States,  together  with  a  complete  collection  of 
state  papers  and  odicial  documents. 

Considering  the  obvious  utility  of  a  work  of  this  description,  it  is  really 
a  matter  of  regret  that  no  publication  of  the  kind  has  ever  yet  been  able 
to  establish  itself  in  this  country  with  sudi  a  degree  of  credit  and  perma- 
nence, as  to  acquire  the  character  of  standard  authority,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  secure  the  reward  due  to  tlie  faithful  annalist,  and  industBous  com- 
piler. In  England  the  Annual  Register,  which  commenced  in  the  year 
1756,  has  been  continued  down  regularly  to  the  present  time,  always  sus- 
taining the  reputation  of  being  the  most  authentic  record  of  public  events, 
and  enjoying  such  a  liberal  patronage  as  to  enable  the  editors  to  invite  to 
their  aid  writers  of  the  most  respectable  talents  in  preparing  the  historic 
summary  which  occupies  so  considerable  a  portion  or  the  work. 

The  « .Omericati  Register,'*  edited  by  the  late  C.  C.  BttHm,  of  Phi)a«> 
Aelphia,  .in  1806|  and  contmued  tin  the  time  of  his  decease,  poss^^ed 
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ttore  of  tbe  features  and  character  of  the  British  ^  ^nual  Register*^  ihnn 
any  other  publication  of  the  kind  ever  undertaken  in  this  country ;  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  if  the  author,  who  was  a  man  of  talents  and  great 
inteUigence,  had  lived,  the  .^erican  RegUter  would  at  this  day  have  beea 
in  general  circulation,  and  its  reputation  established  on  a  lasting  basis.  Ond 
would  Tery  reasonably  imagine  that  in  this  country,  where  political  events 
and  national  transactions  engage  so  large  ashaieof  the  attention  and  con- 
versation of  all  classes  of  people,  and  where  there  is  so  much  curiosity 
and  eagerness  to  read  official  documents,  papers,  &.c.  that  an  Annual  Re* 
nster^  weH  conducted,  would  receive  great  encouragement.  It  seems, 
fiowever,  that  our  innumerable  newspapers,  which  almost  literally  cover 
the  land,  and  where  every  political  transaction  and  state  document  is  Im* 
mediately  published,  are  quite  sufficient  to  gratify  the  cravings  of  the  or- 
iKnarr  race  of  politicians.  Something  new  is  what  they  chiefly  desire, 
and  this  appetite  being  gratified,  they  have  no  idea  of  paymg  again  for  the 
same  thing  at  the  end  of  the  year,  m  the  shape  of  a  register.  All,  how- 
ever, are  not  such,  and  there  is,  beyond  all  question,  room  enough  for  a 
work  of  this  description,  and  enough  of  the  spirit  of  encouragement  in 
the  country,  if  it  could  only  be  concentred.  But  the  misfortune  is,  tiiera 
are  too  many  adventurers  in  the  business  who  are  not  qualified  to  com- 
mand success ;  though,  by  means  of  the  little  local  patronage  which  each 
has  it  in  his  power  to  procure  for  his  own  production,  (pr  a  while,  at  least, 
no  one  Is  enabled  to  acquire  ground  sufficient  for  its  radical  and  permanent 
^pport,  and  they  all  vanish  before  the  end  of  the  second  year— 

*^  Like  bubbles,  on  the  sea  of  matter  borne* 
They  rise,  they  break,  aad  to  that  »ea  rctam.** 

Whether  Mr.  Palmer's  register  is  to  have  the  good  fortune  of  running  a 
longer  career,  it  is  not  easy  to  foresee.  The  volumes  have  a  respectable 
appearance,  and  the  contents  are  of  value  to  tbe  politician,  statesman,  and 
historian,  as  all  collections  of  the  kind  must  necessarily  be.  Tlie 
pftrt  denominated  the  annalsy  is  the  only  place  where  the  editor  of  such  a 
work  can  display  his  talents  as  a  writer,  audit  is  by  no  means  evident  that 
any  great  eflbrt  nas  been  made  in  the  present  instance  to  exhibit  this  part 
as  a  test  of  the  merit  of  the  work  in  question,  or  as  a  proof  of  its  title  to 
general  notice  and  encouragement 

Ma.  LE3I.IB.  We  have  repeatedly  mentioned  this  young  artist  in  our 
work,  because  we  consider  him  likely  to  be  a  brilliant  ornament  to  his 
country.  Our  expectations  have  been  heightened  by  a  copy  of  a  corres- 
pondence with  which  we  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Josenn  Y.  Tompkins 
of  iBaltimore,  who  recently  returned  from  England.  While  in  London 
be  desbed  Mr.  David  M.  Randolph  to  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  West,  re- 
questing his  opinion  of  the  merits  and  productions  of  Mr.  Leslie,  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  his  friends  in  America  of  his  improvement  The 
reply  of  Mr.  West  expresses  the  most  unqualified  approbation.  Ho  pro- 
tK>unces  Mr.  Leslie's  painting  of  Saul  in  the  house  of  the  Witch  of  Endor 
as  almost  without  a  parallel  in  the  art,  considering  the  artist  to  be  but  in 
his  nineteenth  year,  and  this  the  second  historical  picture  he  had  ever 
painted  He  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  disposition,  morals  and  habits 
of  Mr.  Leslie,  and  antiinpates  the  highest  achievements  in  the  art  from  his 
more  matured  pencil.  The  painting  of  the  Witch  of  Endor  was  purchajscd 
#f  Mr.  Leslie  by  Sir  John  Leicester,  Bart  for  onehnadred  guineas*  ^ 
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American  Bio0raphical  Works. — ^We  recently  noticed  a  biocraphi- 
cal  wurk  proposed  to  be  jpubiished  by  Mr.  Delaplaine,  of  PhiJadelpbia. 
We  have  since  seen  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  exe«' 
cuted ;  which,  for  beauty  of  oresswork  and  graphical  embellishment,  cer- 
tainly surpasses  any  thing  oi  the  kind  that  has  yet  been  produced  in  this 
countryl  Wc  have  likewise  received  the  prospectus  of  a  work  of  similar 
nature  to  be  entitled  Select  AnERicAif  BioeRAPHT,  by  W.  Barton,  Esq. 
of  Philadelphia.  It  is  to  be  comprised  in  three  handsome  octavo  volumes, 
and  to  contain  accounts  of  the  lives  of  remarkable  persons  connected  by 
nativity  or  otherwise  with  the  history  of  North  America,  since  its  first 
discovery.  We  are  pleased  with  the  modest,  unostentatious  tenor  and 
appearance  of  this  prospectus ;  and  augur  favourably  of  the  work  that  it 
announces.  As  these  publications  will  contain  a  great  body  of  American 
history,  and  furnish  specimens  of  American  literature,  they  cannot  fail  to 
attract  attention,  botn  at  home  and  abroad.  We  cannot,  therefore,  but 
feel  a  great  deal  of  solicitude  that  they  should  be  ably  and  candidly  con- 
ducted. We  have  seen  works  of  tills  kind  too  often  made  the  vehicles  of 
adulation  to  the  living,  and  extravagant  eulogy  of  the  dead,  for  the  sordid 
pui'pose  of  fining  patronage  and  swelling  subscription  lists.  It  was  a 
wise  regulation  of  the  Pantheon  at  Paris,  that  no  monument  should  be 
erected  there  to  the  memory  of  any  one  that  had  not  been  dead  at 
least  ten  years.  We  think  some  provision  of  the  kind  would  be  judicious 
in  these  great  biographical  collections.  The  authors  would  then  run  less 
chance  of  being  dazzled  by  the  glare  of  fresh-blown  reputations,  or  of  mis» 
taking  transient  notoriety  for  that  solid  fame  which  is  slowly  collected 
from  the  sober  judgment  of  the  nation.  Should  these  works  maintain  the 
rigid  impartiality,  and  tlie  disinterested  and  independent  spirit  tbat  are  in- 
dispensable to  history,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  valuable  repositories  of  na- 
tional worth  and  talents.  But  should  they  stoop  to  consult  the  prejudices 
of  party,  to  gratif;^  individual-  vanity  or  ambition,  to  pamper  the  pride  of 
numerous  and  aspiring  families,  or  in  any  way  to  com  profit  out  of  the 
folly  and  weakness  of  human  nature,  their  very  typographical  splendour 
and  voluminous  bulk,  by  giving  them  celebrity  and  importance,  would 
render  them  more  obnoxious  to  the  severest  castigations  of  criticism. 

Clarke 8  Mival  History  of  the  United  States^  t  vols.  12mo,  Philaddphia. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  this  little  work  has  reached  a  second  edition.  The 
author  professes  nothing  more  than  to  give  a  collection  of  historical  (acts 
relative  to  our  navy.  He  has  accomplisiied  much  more.  His  book  con- 
tains a  must  complete  and  faithful  account  of  every  important  circumstance 
in  the  history  and  present  state  of  our  navy,  beginning  with  the  revolutionary 
war,  relating  tliu  naval  events  of  that  period  with  more  minuteness  than  we 
recollect  to  have  ever  before  seen,  and  bringing  down  the  narrative  chro- 
nologically to  the  present  time.  The  first  edition  was  principally  com- 
piledf  witli  much  care  and  diligence  from  gazettes,  annual  registers,  and 
other  authentic  documents  of  the  times.  The  present  is  enlarged  from 
many  communications  received  from  several  distinguished  naval  gentlemen, 
and  a  large  body  of  information,  communicated  by  the  Hon.  John  Adams, 
late  President  of  the  United  States,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  active 
friends  of  our  naval  establishments. 

All  this  is  performed  in  a  modest,  simple,  and  unpretending  manner. 
Tliere  is  no  preliminary  puffing,  no  swaggering  and  vapouring  about  the 
importance  and  value  of  his  work ;  in  short,  none  of  the  tricks  of  book« 
making.^  In  this  the  author  shows  as  much  good  taste  as  modesty.  It  is 
printed  in  the  same  unassuming  manner,  and  affords,  at  a  small  price,  sod 
in  a  narrow  compass,  all  the  information  to  be  desired  on  this  subject,  aod 
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winch,  if  it  is  to  be  found  at  all,  is  dispersed  oyer  more  than  a  hundred  vo- 
lumes and  files  df  old  newspapers.  We  recommend  this  laudable  exam- 
ple to  the  imitation  of  all  compilers  and  publishers.  Mr.  Clarke  informs 
us  in  his  preface  that  he  has  for  some  years  been  engaged  in  prep^rine  a 
general  history  of  the  United  States.  We  wish  him  every  success  in  this 
undertaking.  We  do  not  expect  to  find  in  him  a  Livy  or  a  Tacitus,  but 
the  work,  if  executed  with  the  same  care  and  accuracy  with  the  present, 
cannot  £adl  of  being  in  the  highest  degree  useful. 

A  new  treatise  on  surveying,  by  John  Gummere,  of  Burlington,  New^ 
Jersey,  has  recently  been  published  by  Kimber  k  Richardson,  Philadel- 
phia. It  is  reconmiended,  by  some  of  our  best  mathematicians,  as  the 
most  judicious  work  on  this  branch  of  science  which  they  have  seen. 

Thomas  Dobson,  of  Philadelphia,  proposes  to  publish  the  septuagint 
version  of  the  Old  Testament    It  is  to  be  printed  in  £  volumes  8vo,  from 
I       the  edition  of  Mill. 

'  ^  French  Statistics.— Proposals  have  lately  been  issued,  for  publish-' 
IDC  by  subscription,  French  Statistics,  from  the  original  work,  in  seven 
volumes  octavo,  by 

Ptuchetj  member  of  the  council  of  commerce  to  the  minister  of  the  in-> 
terior,  and  of  several  learned  societies : 

iS^niftt,  of  the  Society  of  Agriculture  of  Paris,  and  of  others ;  editor 
nd  continuator  of  Bufibn's  Natural  History: 

JMalauUf  cooperator  in  agriculture : 

GoTMf ,  of  the  Sehool  of  Mines,  author  of  several  prize  memoirs,  and 
in^ctor : 

Amatory  Duvcdy  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  the  ministry 
of  the  interior,  and  of  several  societies : 

Dumuya^  a  man  of  letters : 

Parmeniter  and  tkyeuxy  members  of  the  national  institute : 

P.  E,  Herbin^  of  the  ministry  of  the  grand  judge,  member  of  the  Sta- 
tistical and  other  societies : 

Digested,  abridged,  and  translated,  by  James  N.  Taylor,  clerk  in  the 
treasury  department  of  the  United  States.  It  will  contain  about  four  hun- 
dred pages  octavo,  deliverable  to  subscribers  at  two  and  a  half  dollars  in 
boards ;  to  non-subscribem  at  three  dollars. 
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Mr.  Maimoary  Deotot  has  bf  eoted  a  new  bydnmUc  maehiae,  a  report  eonecni. 
in^  vhioh  has  been  presented  to  the  French  Institute,  i'he  prinoipte  of  this  ma- 
ehine  is  to  oommuDicate  the  whole  of  the  momentum  of  a  body  of  water  entering  « 
vessel,  after  falling  from  a  height,  to  a  solid  body  within  that  vessel,  except  so  mnch 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  it  off  through  a  hole  in  tlie  bottom-  This  object  b  ef-. 
feeted  b^  making  the  water  enter  horizontally  into  a  cylindricai  troagh  containing  a 
•olid  cybnder  with  a  space  of  i  i-^  inches  between  them,  near  its  top,  and  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  tangent  to  the  cavity.  The  water,  in  passing  throngh  the  annular 
•pace  between  the  cylinders,  and  thence  through  a  hole  in  the  bottom*  communi- 
cates a  motion  to  the  machine,  which,  byexpenment,  has  been  found  from  7-IOths 
to  75-100th8  of  the  whole  calculated  force'  of  the  falling  water,  a  greater  eSeot  thaa 
*ny  other  machine  has  ever  produced. 

^  Sir  H.  C.  Englefteld,  Bart  F.  R.  &  has  invented  a  new  transit  instrument  in  whUk 
the  telescope  is  placed  with  its  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  meridian^ 
and  the  object  seen  by  reflection  in  a  miiTor  placed  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  object  glass.  W  hen  the  telescope  is  properly  placed,  any  part 
6f  the  whole  semicircle,  of  the  meridian  may  be  seen  by  merely  turning  it  on  iu 
axis.  The  same  gentleman  has  also  given  a  new  mode  of  placing  the  transit  iostra- 
meat  correctly. 

The  Ibltowing  results  have  heen  given  to  the  world  by  Joseph  Read,  M.  D.  of 
Cork,  as  deductions  from  several  experiments  made  by  him  on  the  solar  ray : 

1st.  That  incident  light  has  never  yet  been  decomposed ;  and  that  8ir  Isaac  New 
ton,  and  other  philosophers,  only  decomposed  light  reflected  from  opaque  substa&eesy 
or  frinees  of  blue,  red,  and  yellow 

Sd.  That  there  are  only  three  primary  colours,  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  by  the 
Biixture  of  which,  either  by  tlie  prism  or  painter,  aU  the  others  are  formed. 

;>d.  That  Herschel,  Deslie,  Davy,  Pjnglefield,  and  other  philosophers,  drew  thei^ 
conclusions  relative  to  the  heating  power  of  the  prismatic  colours  from  erroneous 
data,  viz.  from  experiments  on  reflected  light,  whose  heat  must,  in  a  ^eat  mesianrc, 
depend  on  the  reflecting  media,  and,  al»o^  on  the  thickness  and  thinness  of  those 
parts  of  the  (>rism  through  which  the  fringes  pass. 

We  give  his  deductions  in  his  own  words,  and  must  confess  that  his  experiments 
and  reasoning  furnish  an  apparently  plausible  objection  to  the  Newtonian  theory  of 
the  separation  of  white  light  into  ravs  of  different  colours.  His  second  deduction  is 
bv  no  means  new  Dr.  Woollaston  had  already  proved  clearly  that  there  were  on^ 
three,  or,  at  most,  four,  Qolours  in  tlie  qiefitrum ;  and  Dr.  Eend  appears  to  hare  fbr- 
KOtten,  or  not  to  have  known,  his  experiments  and  those  of  Herschel^,  whicl| 
ttiowed  that  the  solar  beam  was  divided  by  the  prism  (accoi*ding  to  Newtonian  lan- 
guage) into  two  other  substances  bende  the  coloured  rays,  one  of  which  was  foand 
Eetween  the  red  ray  and  the  direction  of  the  incident  rays,  and  was  the  matter  d 
Keat  or  caloric.  The  other,  a  hitherto  unknown  subitonce,  which  blackened  the 
salts  of  silver,  and  appeared  to  be  that  part  of  the  solar  ray  which  douses  the  ca- 
lours  of  vegetables,  be.  which  we  know  would,  if  not  exposed  to  it,  become  white 
and  CQlonrless  These  experiments  establish  the  certainty  of  the  Newtonian  theorj 
on  a  ground  not  to  be  shaken  Besides,  had  Dr.  Read  reasoned  correctly  on  his  ex* 
periments,  he  would  have  found  that  the  circnmstance  of  the  Ng^ht  remaining  white 
m  the  centre  of  the  spectrum,  when  admitted  in  large  quantities  upon  the  prism^ 
arose  from  the  same  canse  that  misled  Newton,  viz.  as  to  the  number  of  the  pris- 
matic colours,  the  aperture  beine  larger  than  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  colonred 
rays  entirely  separate,  and  in  Dr.  WooUaston's  experiment  tlie  aperture  was  an  ob* 
long  of  the  smallest  breadth  that  could  admit  the  licht  free  from  inflection.  In  Sir 
Isaac  Newton^s  experiment  the  aperture,  a  quaner  of  an  inch,  was  suffieieot  to 
blend  the  colours  so  as  to  produce  the  intermediate  shades^  and  in  Dr.  Read's  the 
aperture,  of  fonr  inebes^  threw  the  separated  rays  in  confusion  on  the  middle  part  of 
the  spectrum  so  as  to  reproduce  while  light 

This  is  net  the  first  time  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton*s  doctrines  have  been  attlri^  io 
this  point.  The  celebrated  Euler,  and  many  others,  have  opposed  the  edHBee  of 
bght  as  a  substance  altogether,  and  have  supposed  its  appearance  to  arise  m>m  tb« 
vibrations  of  an  elastic  medium.  Newton *s  optics,  however,  stand  on  a  basis  of  i 
thematieal  demonstration,  and  their  merits  will  not  fall  shonld  even  hb  d«~ 
fl-om  his  prismatie  esperimeDts  be  proved  to  be  folded  on  fiJse  reasonio^ 
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^A  late  number  of  the  British  Review  contains  a  verj  elaborate  review  of  this  iate* 
resting  tittle  work,  but,  like  most  of  the  articles  in  that  journal,  it  is  of  such  an 
noconseionable  length  that  though  strongly  tempted  to  reprint  the  whole  of  it,  we 
feel  (JurseWes  compelled  to  be  satisfied  with  extracting  that  part  of  it  in  which  the 
characters  and  opinions  of  Voltaire  and  of  Montesquieu  are  discussed  ] 

Th£  new  century  opens  with  Voltaire,  who.  was  the  earliest  at 
well  as  the  most  renowned  of  its  literarj  chiefs^  Our  author  hai 
emplojed  near  twenty  pages  in  discussing  the  character  and  works 
of  this  singular  person ;  and  we  wish  it  were  possible  to  present  his 
observations  unbroken  to  our  readers,  as  they  certainly  supply  by 
br  the  ablest  and  most  candid  estimate  of  that  extraordinary  wri« 
ter  with  which  we  are  acquainted*  But  we  must  be  satisfied  with 
^Ting  a  few  extracts. 

"To  the  midst  of  academical  honours,  and  the  early  trimnpht ell( 
Tou  IV.  ISem  Series,  W 
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youth,  there  was.  growing  up  a  man  destined  to  reap  a  large  part  of  Uie 
glory  of  this  century,  to  receive  its  complete  impression,  and  to  be,  as 
it  were,  ks  representative ;  so  tliat,  but  a  little  more,  and  he  had  given 
his  name  to  it  Undoubtedly  nature  bad  endowed  Voltaire  with  the 
most  astonishing  faculties;  undoubtedly  such  vigour  of  understanding 
was  not  entirely  the  result  of  educatiou  and  circunvstances;  yet  might 
it  not  be  shown  that  the  direction  of  these  talents  was  constantly  de- 
termined by  tlie  opinions  of  the  time;  and  that  Uie  object  of  succeeding 
and  pleasing,  the  main  spring  of  almost  all  writers,  governed  Toltaire 
in  every  moment  of  his  life  ?  Never  was  any  person  more  formed  to 
yield  from  susceptibility  to  such  impressions.  His  genius  offers,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  the  singular  phenomenon  of  a  man  ordtnariiy  destitute  of 
that  faculty  of  the  miud  which  we  call  reflection,  and,  at  the  same  tim^ 
endowed  in  the  highest  degree  with  the  power  of  feeling  and  express- 
ing with  the  most  marvellous  vivacity.  This  was  unquestionably  the 
cause  both  of  his  successes  and  of  his  faults.  This  manner  of  seeing 
every  thing  in  a  ^single  point  of  view,  and  of  yielding  himself  to  the 
immediate  impression  which  an  object  produces,  without  thinking  of 
those  which  it  might  produce  in  different  circumstances,  has  multi- 
plied the  contradictions  into  which  Voltaire  has  fallen ;  has  often  hur- 
ried him  far  away  from  truth  and  reason;  has  imnred  the  plan  of  hU 
works  and  their  perfection  as  a  whole.  But  thia*  complete  surreudcft 
of  himself  to  the  impression  of  the  moment,  this  impetuosity  of  feeling; 
this  irritability  so  delicate  and  so  lively,  produced  that  pathos,  that 
irresistible  attraction,  that  vivacity  of  eloquence  and  pleasantry,  that  / 
ci^ustant  grace  Which  flows  with  au  unbounded  facility;  and  when 
reason  and  truth  happen  to  be  dressed  In  these  brilliant  decorations, 
fhry  acquire  the  most  seducing  charms;  they  seem  to  h^ve  started  into 
rxistence  without  an  effort,  all  glittering  with  native  light  and  beauty; 
and  the  writer  who  thus  exhibits  them  leaves  far  behind  him  all  those 
who  have  sought  them  out  by  reflection,  examination,  and  experience.** 
P.  37,  38. 

Voltaire  was  disposed,  in  early  life,  to  be  respectful  to  existing 
authorities,  and  was  not  far  removed  from  the  character  of  a  cour- 
tier. It  was  not  till  the  applauses  of  the  theatre  had  glvea  him 
confidence,  and  the  paltry  persecutions  of  some  digDitarie»  in 
church  and  atai«  had  irritated  his  most  irritable  nature^  that  he 
assumed  that  tone  of  entire  levity  and  bitter  sarcasm  which  be- 
came afterwards  habitual  to  him.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  be 
acquainted  with  his  writings  without  discovering  that  his  taste  and 
dispositions  adapted  him  much  better  to  the  sphere  of  a  court, 
and  the  polite  circles  of  a  luxurious  metropolis,  than  the  simple 
and  stiern  temper  of  a  republic.  His  genius  was  monarchical;  he 
was  a  poet  and  a  wit ;  he  became  a  philosopher,  or  tried  to  become 
one,  only  from  vanity,  and  a  sort  of  necessity  imposed  upon  hiiD 

*  Orig.  Get  abtudon  enticr  I  son  impression. 
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by  the  ckeamstaiicea  of  fiis  life.     AlUst  noticing  sdme  of  the  lead- 
ji^  features  of  hiB  historj,  our  author  proceeds  thus : 

**  The  more  Voltaire  advanced  in  his  career,  the  more  he  found  him- 
self surrounded  with  applause  and  homage.  Sovereigns  became  his 
friends  and  even  bis  flatterers.  Envy  and  hatred  in  opposing  iiis 
triumphs  excited  bis  indignation.  Their  continual  resistance  gave  etil 
more  vivacity  to  his  character,  and  made  him  frequently  forget  mode- 
ratten,  decency,  and  good  taste.  Such  was  his  life;  such  was  the 
coarse  which  conducted  him  to  that  long  old  age  which  he  might  have 
rendered  so  honourable :  when  encircled  with  a  prodigious  glory  lie 
reigned  despotically  in  letters,  which  had  themselves  assumed  the 
fi  rst  rank  among  the  objects  which  attract  the  curiosity  and  attention 
of  men.  It  is  melancholy  that  Voltaire  did  not  perceive  how  much 
dignity  and  lustre  he  might  have  acquired  by  availing  himself  of  the 
advantages  of  such  a  position,  and  pursuing  the  conduct  which  it 
seemed  to  prescribe  to  him.  It  is  afflicting  to  behold  him  yielding  to 
the  torrent  of  a  degraded  age,  and  plunging  in  a  base  cynickism,  which, 
whatever  be  its  apologies  in  youth,  forms  a  revolting  contrast  to  while 
hairs,  the  symbols  of  wisdom  and  purity.  What  spectacle  is  more  sad 
than  that  of  an  old  man  insulting  the  Deity  in  the  moment  when  he  h 
•bout  to  call  him  hence,  and  repellir)g  the  respect.of  the  young  by  par- 
tidpatiog  tlieir  excesses*''   P.  41,  42. 

^  Often  in  the  midst  of  the  scandalous  inebriation  in  which  he 
seemed  to  be  plunged  by  vanity  and  the  desire  of  ififluedcing  the  age 
1b  which  he  lived,  he  had  returns  of  reason:  he  wished  to  resist  in 
some  things  the  impulse  in  which  he  had  shared,  and  to  which  hie  had 
given  increased  activity.  In  his  latter  works,  in  the  midst  of  that  per- 
petual variation  of  opinions  and  systems,. of  those  assertions  always 
positive  and  incessantly  contradicting  each  other,  one  finds  at  times 
reflections  full  of  profound  sense — a  just  appreciation  of  the  miserable 
spirit  which  reigned  around  him«  It  is  then  t^t  one  regrets  to  find  in 
him  that  perpetual  mobility^  that  absence  of  r^ection,  and,  above  all, 
that  imroense  passion  for  success  and  the  mode  of  Ids  day.  He  alone, 
armed  with  all  the  powers  of  his  mitid,  might  have  retarded  a  little 
the  course  of  those  menacing  opinions  which  were  accumulating  on 
every  side,  and  which,  opposed  with  feebleness  or  insincerity,  acquired 
Iresh  strength  from  that  powerless  resistance."  P.  42,  43. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  pause  for  a  moment  on  a  character  such 
as  that  which  has  been  delineated ;  equally  singular  and  instruc- 
tive. We  all  recollect  the  old  and  eloquent  description  of  man, 
**  a  being  of  large  discourse,  looking  before  and  after.'*  Voltaire 
tnswered  sufBciently  well  to  the  first  half  of  the  portrait,  but  he 
had  no  sort  of  resemblance  to  the  other.  He  was  semivir.  His 
avidity  for  enjoyment,  and  his  habitual  disregard  of  the  future, 
made  him  in  truth  a  child  through  life.  Such  he  is  described  by 
cotemporary  writers,  and  such  he  proved  himself  io  be  in  every 
feature  of  his  character ;  by  his  inextinguishable  gayety,  and  his 
ridiculous  irritability ;  by  the  exquisite  playfulness  which  gave 
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Vfe  to  his  proJlaciioBB  on  the  verge  of  fonrBcere,  and  by  that  last 
sally  of  literary  vanity  which  snapped  the  feeble  tbi^ad  that  sua* 
tained  his  earthly  exii^nce.  Voltaire  seems  to  have  been  en* 
tirely  tbe.slave  of  present  feelings ;  the  consequences  of  his  conduct 
to  himself  or  others  never  disturbed  him :  and  this  is  the  moral 
definition  of  childishness.  But,  unhappily,  that  entire  4hougb(- 
lessness  which,  allied  to  the  weakness  and  ignorance  of  youth,  is 
pardoned  and  even  loved ;  when  combined  with  mature  knowledge, 
and  .with  faculties  and  passions  fully  developed,  assumes  a  very 
different  character.  The  gambols  of  the  kitten  are  amusing,  bat 
not  so  the  bounds  of  the  tiger.  The  childbh  vanity,  the  childish 
irritability,  the  childish  love  of  pleasure,  which  were  characteristic 
of  Voltaire  from  bis  earliest  years  to  his  late  decline,  were  aO. 
tiiougbt  to  be  very  entertaining  by  his  friends,  who,  with  less 
excuse  perhaps  from  natural  temper^  were  for  the  most  part  just 
as  careless  of  consequences  as  himself.  But  mark  the  effects. 
Vanity  tempted  him  to  hazard  a  few  sallies  a^rainst  churchmen. 
The  clergy  notfced  tbem,  and  he  was  banished.  Provoked 
by  the  persecution  of  those  whom  he  despised,  what  was  at  first 
only  mirth  rankled  into  hatred.  The  spirit  of  bis  age  and  coun* 
try  encouraged  him.  His  passion  for  literary  applause  allied  itself 
to  his  resentments.  The  gratification  he  felt  in  indulging  his  talents 
for  pleasantry  was  irresistible.  He  attacked  every  thing,  he  ridi- 
culed every  thing,  he  sported  with  every  thing.  Nothing  so 
sacred,  nothing  so  venerable,  nothing  so  useful  or  necessary,  as  to 
be  secure  from  his  merriment.  By  degrees  he  grew  almost 
serious  in  his  folly.  He  aspired  to  the  glory  of  crushing  that 
infamous*  religion  which  was  proclaimed  by  angels  from  faeaveup 
with  the  song  of  glor^to  Ood  and  good  will  towards  men :  and  he 
enjoys  tfa^  bad  prwiiinence  of  having  contributed  indirectly, 
more  perhaps  than  any  other  man,  to  the  revolution  in  Francei 
and  all  its  wasteful  results  in  Europe.  But  we  turn  gladly  firooi 
the  man  to  bis  writings. 

**  After  having  examined  the  conduct  add  general  character  of  Vol- 
taire, we  may  proceed  to  speak  more  particularly  of  bis  works.  Their 
merit  has  been  a  buodred  times  discussed  and  disputed.  AloKMt 
always  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  public,  they  at  the  same  time 
met  with  obstinate  opponents  and  enemies,  and  the  spirit  of  party  has 
always  prevailed  in  the  judgment  pronounced  up6ii  tbem.  Half  a 
century  has  elapsed,  and  the  reputation  of  Voltaire  is  still  like  the 
body  of  Patroclus,  disputed  between  two  parties  who  are  animated 
against  each  other.  Such  a  coutest  would  aloue  suffice  to  perpetuate 
the  glory  of  that  name.  Some  men  have  made  themselves  famous  by 
defending  him ;  others  have  gained  celebrity  solely  by  having  pertina- 
ciously attacked  him.  lo  this  protracted  conflict  the  glory  of  Voltaire 
lias  undoubtedly  not  preserved  all  its  original  splendour.    It  is  no  longer 
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ibftt  ntttoDal  enthosiaaiDftluit  admiranoD  equal  to  what  the  heroes  and 
beDefadOTs  of  mankind  have  inspired;  It  is  no  longer  that  triumph 
arhich  was  decreed  him  on  the  last  day  of  his  life,  whilst  he  was  de^ 
scending  liitq  the  tomb.  A  colder  and  more  measured  judgment  baa 
eofeebl^  these  pa66i9nate  emotions.  But  there  is  something  idle  and 
ridiculous  in  the  endeavours  of  those  who  labour  to  blast  entirely  the 
honours  of  Voltaire.  A  sufficient  space  of  time  has  elapsed  to  entitle 
OS  to  consider  the  judgment  of  posterity  as  pronounced.^  P.  43,  44. 

This  little  summary  is  followed  by  a  more  detailed  examination 
of  Voltaire's  productions,  and  the  criticism  is  so  good  that  we  have 
unwillingly  passed  it  over  with  a  general  eulogy. 

Voltaire  acquired  his  earliest  celebrity  as  a  dramatic  writer,  and 
perhaps  he  will  owe  his  reputation,  in  future  ages,  chiefly  to  his 
ThSaire.  In  bis  first  pieces  (our  author  observes)  he  imitated 
his  predecessors.  (Edipe  and  Mariamne  were  composed  in  the! 
style  of  Corneille  and  Racine.  At  length  the  impatience  of  his 
genifls  broke  through  those  shackles,  and  then  appeared  Zayre, 
with  its  faults,  which  have  been  so  often  assailed,  and  its  beauties, 
which  so  entirely  redeem  them.  It  re  here  that  Voltaire  impressed 
the  stamp  of  his  talents  as  a  tragedian.  It  is  not  the  perfection 
and  melody  of  Racine.  It  is  not  the  lofty  imagination  and  sim- 
plicity of  Corneille ;  and  yet  there  is  something  which  one  does 
BOt  find  in  either  of  them,  and  the  absence  of  which  may  be  re- 
^  gretted.  There  is  a  certain  warmth  of  passion,  a  complete  self 
abandonment,  a  vivacity  of  feeling,  which  carries  us  away  and 
awakens  projfound  emotion,  a  grace  which  charms  and  which 
subdues. 

We  have  already  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  French  drama^ 
and  the  complaints  made  by  Englishmen  of  its  deficiency  in  inte- 
rest. If  we  wished  to  justify  the  opinions  of  our  countrymen  by 
a  single  and  decisive  experiment,  we  should  request  an  impartial 

E^rson,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  both  languages,  to  compare 
ayreand  Othello.  The  former  is  celebrated,  perhaps,  above 
all  other  specimens  of  the  French  theatre,  for  its  passion  and 
depth  of  feeling.  ^  If  any  thing,"  says  the  writer  of  the  Tableau, 
*^  can  give  the  idea  of  an  author  perfectly  transported  with  passion 
and  poetry,  it  is  a  work  such  as  Zay re.'*  Unquestionably  it  is  a 
very  fine  collection  of  verses ;  the  speech  of  Lusignan  when  he 
discovers  that  his  daughter  has  renounced  her  faith,  is  one  of  the 
noblest  effusions  of  passionate  declamation  extant  in  any  language, 
and  the  concluding  scene  is  very  affecting.  This  conclusion,  how-  , 
ever,  Voltaire  manifestly  imitated  from  Shakspeare;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  bstances  in  which  he  was  content  to  enrich  his  soil  by  bor- 
rowing from  that  grand  fermieTf  (as  he  was  pleased  to  call  him,) 
without  acknowledging  the  obligation,  ^n.  taste,  correctness,  and 
spirited  declamation,  Zayre  is  above  OtheUo ;  it  is  not  without 
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nerits  of  a  higher  kind ;  and  it  exercises  some  influence  over  \hB 
feelings.  But  for  that  powerful  magic  which  opens  all  the  springs 
of  emotion  in  the  soul;  for  that  master  genius  which  pours  down 
the  whole  torrent  of  passion,  sweeping  away  every  other  thought, 
and  hurrying  us  we  know  not  and  care  not  whither ;  for  whatever 
bebngs  to  the  phrensy  and  inspiration  of  poetry — io  contrast 
Zajrre  with  Othello !  truly  we  should  as  soon  think  of  comparing 
a  cascade  at  Versailles  to  the  cataracts  of  Niagara. 

Zayre  was  succeeded  by  many  other  pieces  of  great  celebrity 
and  merit,  by  which  Voltaire  is  vety  well  known  even  in  this 
country.  But  our  author  remarks  that  his  later  dramatic  works 
fell  into  the  same  train  with  his  other  productions.  He  would 
lain  teach  and  philosophize  even  upon  the  stage;  and  this  sort  of 
sententious  emphatic  tone  could  not  but  infuse  a  certain  chillness 
into  the  most  animated  scenes.  *<  Nothing/'  it  is  justly  added^ 
*<  so  much  injures  imagination  as  to  give  it  an  aim,  to  subject  it  to 
a  system."  Of  all  his  thfsatrical  performances  Zayre  was,  we 
believe,  the  most  popular;  but  the  author  of  the  Tableau  gives 
the  palm,  on  the  whole,  to  Merope;  and  D*Alembert  appears,  by 
one  of  his  letters,  to  have  preferi'ed  Alzire. 

The  Henriade  was  a  poem  in  a  very  .different  stvle,  and  aspired 
to  the  dignity  of  the  Epopee.  That  Voltaire  should  have  the 
vanity  to  think  himself  equal  to  any  thing  is  not  very  extraordi* 
nary,  considering  what  he  had  performed,  and  how  he  was  flattered  ; 
but  that  he  should  have  the  weakness  to  fancy  a  series  of  correct 
couplets  about  a  great  monarch,  with  the  help  of  a  few  of  the 
heathen  deities,  could  deserve  the  character  of  an  epic  poem,  is 
marvellous.  However,  great  men  make  great  blunders.  Addi> 
son,  probably,  thought  his  Campaign  a  v^ry  fine  poem. 

"  Nobody,'*  says  our  author,  "  contests  the  attraction  of  Vol* 
taire's  fugitive  poetry."  The  principal  charm  of  these  pieces  is^ 
that  they  express  real  feelings ;  that  they  catch  and  embody  those 
transient  impressions  which  were  continually  passing,  like  summer 
clouds,  over  the  mind  of  the  writer.  They  contain,  in  some  mea- 
sure, the  history  of  his  life,  which  was  composed  of  a  prodigbus 
multitude  of  shifting  sensations,  vai^ying  with  his  years,  and  sub» 
ject  to  no  sort  of  control  (rom  fixed  principles  or  designs.  For 
the  rest,  to  say  that  they  are  full  of  vivacity,  facility,  and  g^ace, 
is  only  to  say  that  they  were  written  by  Voltaire.  Therf 
is  a  sentence  here  so  just  in  its  sentiment,  and  so  incapable  of 
translation,  that  we  extract  it  as  it  stands.  ^*  La  gaielS  comme  U 
sublime  demande  tme  sorle  de  naivete  et  de  bonne  fou  Elle  ne 
resemble  pa8  au  persiflage  et  ala  raillerieJ^ 

Voltaire's  historical  pieces,  we  think,  have  been  overrated; 
with  the  exception,  however,  of  the  life  of  Charles  XII.,  which  is 
extremely  agreeable,  and  could  aspire  to  nothing  greater.     No 
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•Qe,  ifideedy  can  dispute  tlte  power  of  tbb  writer  to  reader  tnjr 
subject  b  a  verj  high  degree  picturesque  and  entertaining:  aod  it 
happened,  in  the  last-mentioned  instance,  that  the  prince  was  ei(- 
actly  suited  to  the  historian ;  for  he  wi»,  as  the  author  of  the  Ta« 
bleau  happily  says,  tout  en  ddiors.  Iq  attempting  the  life  of 
Pfeter,  Voltaire  undertook  a  much  higher  style  of  composition.* 
He  was  now  to  give  an  account  of  the  rise  and  advancement  of  i^ 
great  empire,  under  the  counsels  and  auspices  of  .a  very  savage, 
out  very  forcible  and  comprehensive,  genius.  This  was  mani« 
festly  a  great  undertaking,  and  it  proved  too  much  for  the  phiioso* 
phiziogpoet; 

viribus  ille 
Confisus  periit  admirandisqae  lacertis. 

The  failure  is  not  scandalous,  but  it  is  manifestly  a  failure.  There 
is  a  still  more  discreditable  fault  to  be  objected  to  the  historian  of 
Charles  and  Peter.  His  heroes^  unfortunately,  were  rivals.  It 
was  difficult,  therefore,  to  reconcile  their  respective  pretensions* 
Voltaire,  we  fear,  was  apt  to  be  more  studious  of  effect  than  of 
accuracy,  and  it  so  happens,  that  the  same  facts  are  told  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner,  and  with  opposite  colouring;  by  the  same  historiafi  in 
his  narratives  of  the  two  princes.  There  is  such  a  carelesness. 
of  reputation,  as  well  as  disregard  to  truth,  in  thtese  contradictions, 
that  we  think  them  alone  sufficient  to  throw  considerable  doubt  on 
the  general  veracity  of  Voltaire. 

The  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  has  acquired  so  much  celebrity, 
tnd^  in  our  judgment,  has,  notwithstanding  its  real  merits,  been 
appreciated  so  much  sibqve  its  deserts,  that  we  are  happy  in  bemg 
able  to  jgive  to  our  sentiments  the  authority  of  a  writer  such  as 
that  before  us.  The  following  extract  contains  also  an  admirable 
picture,  in  a  few  words,  of  ancient  history,  so  much  superior  in 
mterest,  so  much  inferior  in  philosophy,  to  what  has  passed,  ia 
modem  days,  under  the  same  appellation. 

^  To  delineate  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  was  a  very  difficult  onder- 
tfld^iog.  One  may  say  that  the  more  civilized  a  naUon  becomes,  the  more 
its  manners  and  its  history  lose  those  highly  relieyed  and  picturesque 
fSHrres  of  early  times  which  constitute  the  charm  of  narration.  The 
office  of  an  historian  becomes  also  more  arduous.  We  exiM^t  impar- 
tiaHty,  and  we  reproach  him  with  wanting  warmth  and  interest  We 
require  details  upon  the  commerce,  the  arts^  the  spirit  of  the  govero- 
ment»  and  we  complain  that  an  attention  to  matters  of  philosophy  inter- 
rupts the  narrative  of  facts.  We  demand  erudftion,  and  we  blame  the 
writer  when  he  descants.  Formerly  historians  were  not  subjei^t  to 
these  fetters.  They  wrote  with  all  their  prejudices,  they  preserved 
their  individual  character,  without  assuming  a  cold  impartiality,  which 
hu  more  of  form  than  substance.    They  recotinted  the  victories  of 
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tbeir  own  country  irhiiout  any  anxiety  to  paMab  the  history  of  dM> 
vaDguififaed.  1  hey  sprrende^d  neither  their  opinions  nor  iihsir  feel-^ 
ings.  Xenophon  in  the  centre  of  Athens  did  not  conceal  hu  admira- 
ti^  for  the  Lacediemouians.  Tacitus  did  not  conceal  or  compromiset 
his  detestation  of  (j  rants.  Every  ope  professed  to  be  what  lie  really 
was»  and  it  was  for  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  credibility  of  the  bisto- 
nan>  and  the  confidence  he  should  repose  in  him.  In  history,  as  iit 
every  thing  else,  we  have  talent  only  in  depicting  our  own- impressions. 

'^  We  will  not  reproach  Voluire  in  particular  with  the  faults  which 
belong  to  the  whole  school  of  modem  historians.  But  if  we  allow  the 
style  of. composition  which  they  have  adopted,  still  tonsiderii^  history 
as  a  series  of  impartial  researches  destined  to  furnish  tbp  memory  aod 
exercise  the  reason,  Voltaire  is  exposed  to  much  criticism.  The  little 
of  deptli  there  is  in  his  thoughts,  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  charac- 
ters, tne  tendency  of  his  stvle  to  please,,  rather  than  to  invite  reflection, 
have  been  the  subjects  of  frequent  strictures,  and  we  may  add  to  them 
some  still  more  serious.  Voltaire  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  saw 
nothing  but  the  brilliancy  of  his  victories,  of  literature  and  the  arts. 

He  never  thought  of  examining  tbe  character  of  the  government  and 
of  the  administration  of  the  king ;  the  influence  which  It  has  had  oa 
the  character  of  the  nation ;  and  the  consequences  which  thence  re- 
sulted. He  has  not  remarked  that  perhaps  no  epoch  of  the  history  of 
f  ranee  was  more  important  by  the  change  effected' in  the  manners,  the 
social  relations,  and  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  constitution*  It  is  to  the 
brilliant  colouring  of  Voltaire  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the  unbounded 
admiration  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  He  has  made  us  forget  ttiat  a 
king  has  other  duties  than  to  acquire  glory  for  his  empire."  P.  31 — 33, 

To  these  remarks,  in  the  justice  of  which  we  perfectly  concur, 
we  must  take  the  liberty  of  adding;  one  or  two  further  observations. 
The  Age  oj  Louis  XI V^  has  the  misfortune  to  belong  neither 
to  the' ancient  nor  the  modern  style  of  history.'  It  is  not,  like 
the  first,  impassioned  and  picturesque  ;  or,  at  least,  it  is  so  only  ia 
a  very  inferior  degree.  It  is  not,  like  the  second,  grave,  candid, 
aod  reflective.  The  besoin  de  succisj  (in  English,  the  horror  of 
being  tiresome,)  which  haunted  Voltaire  through  Ufe^  furnishes, 
we  think,  the  real  key  to  the  deficiencies  of  this  work.  It  was 
this  which  made  him  adopt  a  li^ht  and  rapid  style,  brilliant  un* 
doubtedly,  and  attractive,  but  ill  suited  to  the  dignity  of  his  under- 
taking. It  was  this  which  made  him  so  fearful  of  prolixity,  that 
be  has  not  allowed  space  to  develop  with  sufficient  fulness  the 
events  of  so  long  and  so  busy  a  reign.  It  was  this  which  tempted 
bim  to  fill  a  third  part  of  his  second  volume  with  trifling  anecdotes, 
which  might  suit  the  Memoires  de  St.  Simon,  but  which  ought  not 
to  have  found  a  place  in  a  serious  and  comprehensive  history.  It 
was  this  which  led  him  in  his  account  of  Jansenism  and  Quietisnt 
to  treat  with  entire  levity  disputes  which  are  allied  to  the  highest 
aud  the  deepest  feelinga  of  the  human  hearty  and  whicib  agitated 
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>  of  the  most  forcible,  most  devoted,  and  most  virtuotu  spirits 
that  have  ornamented  our  nature.    To  be  sure,  dulness  is  a  very 
heavy  crime,  more  especially  among  Frenchmen :  but  as  Mr. 
Burke  observes  of  obstinacy,  that  though  one  of  the  most  un- 
popular of  vices,  it  is  connected  with  almost  all  the  masculine  vtf« 
lues;  so  may  it  be  said  of  tediousness ;  for  though  never  forgotten  or 
forgiven,  it  is  unquestionably  allied  to  some  of  the  first  qualities 
which  a  writer  can  possess ;  to  accuracy,  order,  gravity,  reflection. 
It  is  a  sort  of  high  treason  in  literature ;  and  as  none  are  so  little  in 
dnger  of  falling  into  that  great  political  offence  as  men  absolutely 
oestitiite  of  all  noble  and  patriotic  sentiments,  so  in  letters  none  are 
•o  clear  of  the  kindred  crime  as  those  whose  writings  are  uniformly 
slight  and  superficial.     However,  notwithstanding  all  this,  such  is 
the  power  of  manner,  and  so  happy  is  the  style  both  in  narrative 
and  expression,  of  the  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  that  it  will  probably  at 
all  times  be  read  more  eagerly  and  more  universally  than  any  other 
piece  of  history  in  the  French  language.     We  are  afraid,  indeed, 
after  all  this  criticisnv  of  being  understood  to  say  that  its  merits 
are  small.     This  we  by  no  means  think ;  but  in  our  estimation 
they  are  considerably  below  both  its  celebrity  and  its  pretensions. 
The  essay  on  the  manners  of  nations  has  been,  perhaps,  the 
most  highly  admired  of  all  Voltaire's  historical  pieces  by  the  graver 
and  more  judicious  of  his  readers.     Our  author  pays  it  some  high 
compliments ;  but  he  observes  that  it  is  open  to  much  of  the  cri- 
ticism offered  upon  the  work  last  noticed,  and,  he  adds,  **  It  merit.% 
be8ideS|>a  still  graver  censure ;  we  there  meet  with  little  traces  of 
that  sectarian  spirit  adopted  by  Voltaire  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
fife.    His  hatred  to  religion  frequently  betrays  him  into*  bad  faith 
and  bad  taste.'' 

Beside  the  works  and  classes  of  works  already  noticed,  Voltaire 
was  the  author  of  a  vast  mass'of  miscellaneous  productions,  which 
it  is  impossible  to  reduce  under  any  regular  beads.  <^  I  have  not 
been  in  Paris  (said  he)  these  twenty  years,  but  I  have  kept  four 
preiaee  constantly  at  work  durmg  the  whole  of  that  time."  He 
wrote  various  articles  for  the  Encycbpaedia ;  he  published  a  vari- 
ety a(  little  RonumSy  such  as  Candide,  Zadig,  La  Princesse  de 
Babyloo,  &c.  &c« ;  and  he  scribbled  an  innumerable  number  of 
pamiDhleto,  some  acknowledged,  some  anonymous,  which  were 
chiefly  directed  against  his  personal  or  literary  enemies,  a  class 
of  men  which  his  extreme  violence  and  ridiculous  irritability  daily 
multiplied.  His  contributions  to  the  Encyclopaedia  are  chiefly 
composed  of  smart  sallies  or  grave  attacks  on  revealed  religion  ^ 
and  his  Romans  contam  much  exquisite  raillery  against  foolish 
political  institutions  and  opinions,  together  with  some  very  mtrry 
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impeacfamenffl  of  the  general  economj  of  Protidence  im  the  aa^ 
tural  and  moral  government  of  mankind.  Of  religion  in  all  iti 
branches,  Voltaire  was  profoundly  and  contemptibly  ignorant 
We  are  fully  persuaded  that  he  never  reflected  seriously  for  one 
half  hour  on  a  single  phenomenon  in  the  dispensations  of  God. 
He  had  dipped  into  the  bible,  but  he  had  never  read  it ;  and  his 
misrepresentations  are  so  gross  and  silly  as  to  seem  hardly  wor- 
thy of  refutation.  Had  a  work  such  as  the  RSponse  de  ^p^elques 
Jtdfs  a  M*  Voltaire  appeared  against  any  other  system  in  philo- 
sophy, the  poor  philosopher  would  have  been  discredited  forever. 
In  politics  Voltaire  was  not  wrong  headed,  but  he  was  somewhat 
superficial,  and  so  rash,  irregular,  and  petulant,  that  hb  writings 
could  scarcely  have  been  tolerated  under  any  government,  or  nae- 
ful  to  any  people.  Many  of  them  also  contain  pass^es  which  are 
highly  ofienaive  to  good  morals.  With  a  considerable  proportion 
of  his  smaller  pieces  we  have  no  acquaintance.  Those  which  we 
have  formerly  read  are  generally  remarkable  for  the  exquisite  plea- 
santry with  which  they  expose  many  prev^ing  absurdities,  and 
they  are  usually  sullied  witn  some  passages  of  abominable  impu- 
rity or  profaneness. 

These  strictures  are  slight  and  imperfect,  but  they  may  serve 
to  introduce  the  more  comprehensive  and  penetrating  observations 
which  we  are  about  to  extract:  the  truth  and  impartiality  of 
which  are  not  less  remarkable  than  the  sagacity  which  they  in- 
dicate. 

« 
**  It  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  (he  spirit  which  he  carried  into  phi« 
losopby :  that  is  to  say,  of  his  opinions  in  relation  to  religion,  morals^ 
and  politics.  He  has  been  accused  of  a  formal  design  to  overturn 
these  three  bases  of  the  honour  and  the  happiness  of  mankind.  But 
whoever  should  attempt  to  find  in  Voltaire  a  system  of  philosophy; 
connected  principles,  a  centre  of  opinions,  would  be  greatly  embar- 
rassed. Toothing  is  less  conformable  to  the  serious  idea  which  one 
forms  of  a  philosopher  than  the  kind  of  understanding  and  talents 
which  belonged  to  Voltaire ;  perhaps  it  could  only  be  in  tlie  eighteenth 
century  that  one  could  have  thought  of  calling  such  a  man  by  the  name 
of  philosopher.  That  he  had  the  design  of  pleasing  his  own  age,  of  ex* 
ercising  an  influence  over  it,  of  revenging  himself  against  his  enemieiy 
of  forming  a  party  to  prsise  and  defiend  him — ^all  this  b  perfectly  credi- 
ble. He  lived  at  a  time  when  manners  were  lost,  at  least  in  the  supe* 
rior  classes  of  society ;  and  he  did  not  respect  morals.  Envy  and 
hatred  employed  against  him  the  arms  of  religion  when  it  was  no  longer 
'  respected  by  its  own  defenders;  he  considered  it  only  as  the  means  oC 
persecution.  His  country  had  a  government  without  force,  without 
consideration,  and  which  did  nothing  to  obtain  them;  he  had  the  qurit 
of  independence  and  opposition.  Such  were  the  real  sources  ol  h^ 
opiaieis.    We  can  conceive  how  he  acquired  them'witbwit,  on  that 
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•econnt,  exousiog  them.  He  proclaimed  tbem  continually  withoat 
thinking  of  the  ^ect8  which  they  might  produce.  However,  he  was 
far  from  showing  in  his  errors  the  invariable  confidence  and  extreme 
presumption  of  some  writers  of  tlie  same  age. 
.  ^  He  himself,  in  one  of  his  romances,  has  given  us  a  just  idea  of  his 
philosophy.  Babouc  charged  to  examine  the  manners  and  institutions 
of  Persepolis,  discovers  all  its  faults  with  great  quickness,  laughs  at  all 
its  absurdities,  attacks  every  thing  with  the  most  licentious  liberty. 
Bat  when  in  the  end  he  thinks  that  the  ruin  of  Persepolis  may  be  the 
consequence  of  his  definitive  judgment,  he  finds  advantages  in  every 
thing,  and  refuses  to  overturn  the  city.  This  was  Voltaire.  He 
wished  to  have  the  liberty  of  criticising  carelesly,  and  would  laugh  at 
toy  thing;  but  a  revolution  was  quite  out  of  his  thoughts:  he  had  too 
just  an  understandii^,  too  great  a  contempt  of  vulgarity  and  the  popa« 
lace,  to  form  such  a  wish.  Unhappily,  when  a  nation  has  got  to  phi- 
losophising, like  Babouc,  it  knows  not  how,  like  him,  to  stop  and 
weigh  its  decision;  it  is  only  by  a  deplorable  experience  that  it  dis- 
covers, when  too  late,  that  it  ought  not  to  have  destroyed  Persepolis.'* 
P.  55—57. 

We  believe  these  observations  to  be  true ;  and  are  persuaded 
that  Yjoltaire,  had  he  lived,  would  have  resisted  with  all  his  power 
the  revolutionary  torrent  which  his  writings,  during  half  a  century, 
liad  contributed  to  swell,  and  would  practically  have  renounced 
those  \ery  opinions  for  which  altars  were  erected  to  his  memory 
b  the  Champ  de  Mars.  Even  before  his  death  he  lamented,  with 
IB  much  bitterness  as  perhaps  he  was  capable  of  feeling,  the  mad 
and  horrible  excesses  to  which  Diderot  and  others  among  thep&i- 
losaphers  had  advanced  in  their  outrages  upon  religion  and  morals* 
He  did  not  deliberately  intend  to  overturn  the  foundations  of 
either ;  but  he  had  wantonly  insulted  both ;  and  the  same  righteous 
law  which  has  permitted  us  in  some  measure  to  command  futurity 
by  the  wise  employment  of  present  opportunities,  has  established 
abo  a  limit,  beyond  which  recollection  is  vain,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  guilt  irrevocable : 


Sua  cuiqne  exorsa  laborem 


Fortunamque  ferent 

Having  necessarily  said  a  good  deal  in  dispraise  of  Voltaire,  it 
h  but  just  to  notice  some  particulars  in  which  he  merits  approba- 
tion. Like  other  human  beings,  his  character  was  mixed :  with 
great  vices  he  was  not  wholly  destitute  of  good  qualities ;  and 
there  are  several  actions  of  his  life  which  well  deserve  to  be  ap- 
plauded. He  appears  to  have  been  naturally  humane,  though  his 
Mbsions  too  frequently  clouded  his  benevolence :  he  was  often 
liberal ;  and  he  pleaded  the  causes  of  some  unfortunate  and  in- 
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jared  families  with  much  perdeveruiee,  generosityy  and  feeing* 
He  was  the  first  who  powerfully  reGommended  iDocttlation  in 
France.  He  was  among  the  first  who  endeavoured  to  dispel  the 
national  prejudices,  and  directed  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  to 
the  political  institutions,  the  science,  and  the  literature  of  En- 
gland. He  justly  appreciated  the  soundness  of  the  Newtoniaa 
philosophy,  at  a  time  when  it  had  made  bnt  little  progress  on  the 
continent ;  and  though  his  encomiums  of  Mr.  Locke  are  exagge- 
rated, and  indicate  very  little  depth  in  metaphysics,  his  clear  sense 
enabled  him  to  perceive  that  the  process  of  investigation  adopted 
by  that  great  master  was  far  more  just  and  natural  than  duit  of  his 
(wedecessors.  In  his  sentiments  respecting  the  political  estaUtsb- 
ttents  and  opinions  of  his  own  country  he  was  often  substantially 
right,  though  the  language  in  which  he  presented  them  was  gene- 
rally dangerous  and  unbecoming :  and  he  had  the  courage  to  bugh 
nt  the  project  of  a  territorial  tax,  though  all  the  wise  heads  of  iSm 
economists  pronounced  the  expedient  infallible. 

For  the  miserable  and  devoted  fury  with  which  Voltaire  assail- 
ed Christianity  we  are  neither  willing  nor  able  to  attempt  the 
slightest  apology.  It  disgraced  his  life,  it  debased  his  writings, 
and  it  will  cast  the  deepest  shade  over  his  memory  forever. 

Next  to  Voltaire  in  celebrity,  and  at  least  his  equal  in  genios 
and  learning,  stands  the  President  Montesquieu ;  a  name  lesa 
idoli2ed  perhaps  in  France,  but  much  more  generally  respected 
in  other  countries.  The  author  of  the  Tableau  has  furnisbed 
many  striking  reflections  on  his  character  and  writings.  After 
itoticing  his  first  work  Les  Lettres  Persannes^  so  remarkable  for 
their  vivacity  and  acuteness,  so  abominable  for  their  profaneBesa 
and  libertinism,  he  proceeds  thus : 

^  Sabsequeot  to  the  publication  of  thitf  work,  every  thing  contri- 
buted to  modify  the  character  of  Montesquieu)  to  give  him  more  of 
reserve  in  l\i8  opimons,  aad  especially  in  his  manner  of  announcing 
them.  He  was  not  a  mere  writer.  His  whole  life  was  not  cooaecrated 
to  literary  successes ;  he  held  a  situation  fiill  of  gravity;  it  was  neces* 
aary  that  be  should  respect  the  examples  which  his  fathers  had  left 
him,  and  that  he  should  merit  the  esteem  of  the  class  in  which  he  was 
placed,  aod  among  whom  knowledge  only  contrilmted  to  the  growth  of 
▼irtue.  The  President  Montesquieu  had  not  that  sort  of  independence 
which  men  of  letters  so  much  covet,  and  which  is  iqjurious,  perhaps, 
both  to  their  talents  and  their  characters.  He  was  restrained  by  the 
ties  of  family,  and  by  the  duties  of  the  corporation  to  which  he  be> 
longed.  He  did  not  live  out  of  the  range  of  business ;  he  did  not  inhabit 
that  theoretic  world  in  which  writers  find  nothing  fixed  and  poeldve 
to  bring  them  back  to  reason  and  truth  when  they  begin  to  wander. 
Montesquieu,  therefore,  attached  himself  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  to 
die  character  of  Us  iellow  dt^peos,  and  to  the  forms  of  tbeif  govoro* 
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««Btt  OQl  indeed  t^tbeeAent  of  ttitive^  approviag  them^  bat  tt  teail 
•0  far  at  lo  wbh  to  modify  and  not  to  orenurii  them;  he  brought  into 
poiitica  a  spirit  determinate  aod  practical;  he  founded  it  on  the  con- 
alderation  oi  events  and  the  recolleetioos  of  history. 

**  However,  Montesquieu  always  preserved  a  part  of  the  character 
which  he  had  originally  evinced  in  the  Persian  Letters.  AlUiough  his 
fiune  rests  upon  titles  serious  and  solid,  he  was  perhapsr  more  remarka- 
ble for  the  richness  of  his  imagmation  than  for  the  depth  of  his  reflec- 
tions. His  works  exhibit  a  mind  full  of  life  and  auimatioo,  which 
•bidy  and  meditation  can  with  difficulty  subdue.  Whenever  an  idea 
can  take  the  shape  of  ao  image,  whenever  a  picture  can  be  made  out 
of  the  ezpoahioD  of  facta,  Montesquieu  yields  to  the  temptation,  mid 
preaenta  them  to  us  under  that  aspect  His  mind  bad  ao  invincible 
locliaatiou  to  brilliant  aod  poetic  thoughts,  while  his  occupations  and 
circoBwtaoces  compelled  him  to  be  chiefly  conversant  with  matters  ct 
morals,  politics,  and  government^  P.  59,  60. 

^^  This  colouring  is  not  always  happily  placed  in  the  Esprit  ies 
tjoix*  One  there  sees  Montesquieu  frequently  seduced  by  brilliant 
ideas;  attaching  remote  relations  to  a  common  centre;  ambitious  of 
astonishing  by  new  and  striking  assertions;  in  a  word,  studying  to  pro- 
duce effect,  not  With  a  view  to  dazzle  by  a  foolish  charlatanismey  but 
because  he  felt  himself  seduced  into  giving  his  ideas  this  lively  and 
rapid  form.  However,  reason  is  rarely  sacrificed.  Truth  Is  what 
MoDteaquieu  la  always  in  search  of.  He  sincerely  endeavours  to 
arrive  at  it  by  the  examiaation  of  facts,  and  by  a.  long  train  of  studies 
aod  researches*  His  imagination  has  had  power  enough  to  deceive 
hiBi,  but  U  was  against  his  will.  Often  when  an  idea  has  been  presented 
in  a  decisive  manner  which  strikes  at  first  sight,  the  author,  satisfied 
with  not  having  diminished  its  first  effect,  adds  some  restriction,  aod 
makes  you  see,  that  if  he  has  not  been  willing  to  check  the  course  of 
his  thoughts,  by  infusing  a  doubt  and  noticing  exceptions,  he  is  not, 
nevertheless,  ignorant  of  the  degree  of  certainty  which  belongs  to  his 
opinions,  and  that  he  does  not  place  tliat  absolute  confidence  in  them 
which  you  might  at  first  suppose.  The  march  of  genius  is  prompt  and 
direct;  general  ideas  almost  entirety  seize  possession  of  its  attention, 
and  It  easily  persuades  itself  that  others  will  know  how  to  understand 
and  qualify  what  is  said,  so  as  to  render  it  true  and  applicsdble  in  each 
particular  case.**  P.  68—61. 

Thia  hat  passage,  we  are  persuaded,  contains  the  true  expla- 
aatkm  of  some  of  the  most  renmrl^able  peculiarities  in  Montes* 
quieu'a  style  of  writing.  Indeed,  it  is  very  curious  to  compare 
his  great  work  on  the  Spirit  of  Laws,  with  some  of  the  prhicipal 
pl^Mpphical  compositions  of  a  neighbouring  country ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  political  disquisitions  of  Hume,  Smith,  Ferguson, 
and  others.  These  are  generally  full,  orderly,  and  well  reasoned 
dissertatioiis.  The  subject  in  hand  is  examined  with  great  gravity ; 
a  series  of  facts  and  observations  are  drawn  forth  and  marshalled 
wHh  imich  skill  and  Ciniion ;  the  aeaumptionsy  the  Intermediate 
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traths,  the  tranBifioMy  the  digressioDs — all  are  maiaged  with  td* 
mirabie  prudence  and  proprietj ;  the  whole  texture  of  the  com* 
position  is  woven  with  care ;  and  the  great  results  are  at  last  an* 
Dounced  with  a  decent  pomp  and  a  tolerable  share  of  self-compia* 
cency.  We  read,  assent,  approve,  admire;  agree  that  the  writer 
is  very  able ;  ^nd  take  care  not  to  let  any  body  know  that  we 
thought  him  very  tiresome«  Now,  in  Montesquieu  every  thing  k 
different.  Art  there  is  none ;  and  of  order  very  little.  The  sub- 
jects chosen  as  heads  of  thought  are  connected  only  by  being 
allied  to  a  common  ancestor — mere  collaterals,  not  succeeding  by 
any  regular  devolutions.  The  paragraphs  which  compose  the 
dissertations  are,  for  the  most  part,  independent  of  one  another; 
each  taking  its  chance  alone,  and  leaving  its  neighboors  to  fight 
their  own  battles.  The  positions  are  short,  brilliant,  imperative: 
and  the  whole,  instead  of  bearing  any  resemblance  to  an  elaborate 
and  finished  dissertation,  gives  rather  the  idea  of  a  man  confident 
of  great  powers,  and  possessed  of  ample  materials,  who  pronounces 
his  dicta  with  authority,  and  expects  his  audience  to  qualify  and 
apply  them;  who  supplies  thoughts,  and  leaves  it  toothers,  if 
they  like  the  labour,  to  fill  up  the  interstices. 

Montesquieu  has  been  accused  of  idleness  by  those  who  ad- 
mire a  more  orderly  system  of  composition.  But  to  charge  a 
writer  with  idleness,  who  gave  twenty  years  to  the  prosecution  of 
a  single  design,  seems  a  little  imprudent  If  the  Spirit  of  Laws 
had  been  expanded  into  essays,  with  the  usual  allowance  for  fine 
observations  and  flowing  periods,  it  would  have  filled  a  library. 

Another  charge  which  has  been  made  against  the  president  ifl# 
that  he  has  raked  up  all  sorts  of  fables  from  the  narratives  of  ob- 
scure travellers,  and  made  them  the  foundations  of  important 
theories.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Montesquieu  was  a  little 
fond  of  odd  out-of-the-way  reading ;  and  he  is  apt  to  talk  rather 
too  much  of  Japan  and  the  kingdom  of  Bantam,  and  the  people  of 
Meaco.  But  this  fault,  if  it  be  one,  is,  in  our  estimation,  far  more 
venial  than  that  of  supposing,  with  most  writers,  that  human  na- 
ture is  only  to  be  studied  in  the  history  of  the  Roman^and  Greek 
republics.  A  comprehensive  mind  will  naturally  desire  an  ex- 
tensive range ;  and  if  general  inductions  respecting  the  human  race 
are  to  be  attempted,  men  ought  to  be  seen  and  considered  under  all 
the  forms  which  they  have  presented,  and  every  fact  and  institu- 
tion be  contemplated,  whether  preserved  in  the  monuments  of  an- 
cient nations,  or  caught  by  the  hasty  glances  of  a  wandermg  mia* 
sionary. 

It  is  impossible  to  recollect  the  performances  of  Montesquieu 
without  being  impressed  with  a  powerful  admiration  of  his  geniua 
and  attainments.  The  Herculean  vigour  which  was  a  match  for 
s«  vast  an  asdertnlebg  as  the  Spirit  of  Laws;  the  aashaken  per* 
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MTerance  whidi  could  pffosecute  its  work  for  twenty  years,  united 
fts  they  were  to  an  imagination  highly  picturesque,  present  an 
image  of  such  greatness,  that  little  minds  bow  down  before  it ;  and 
even  those  of  a  firmer  texture,  and  more  sanguine  complexion,  are 
compelled  to  do  it  homage.  The  mind,  too,  which  could  throw 
a  nqpid  and  comprehensive  glance  over  twelve  centuries,  and 
sketch,  as  it  were  upon  a  single  canvass,  the  growth,  the  pleni* 
tude,  and  the  declension  of  Roman  greatness,  must  unquestionably 
have  been  possessed  of  uncommon  elevation  and  energy.  If  au- 
thority could  add  any  thing  to  a  reputation  which  reposes  on  so 
substantial  a  basis,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  mention  a  writer  capa- 
ble of  justly  appreciating  the  merits  of  the  French  philosopher, 
both  from  the  similarity  of  his  pursuits  and  the  extent  of  his  own 
genius.  Montesquieu  has  been  twice  mentioned  by  Mr.  Burke 
in  terms  of  the  highest  admiration ;  in  the  Thoughts  on  the  Cause 
qfthe  present  DiscontentSy  as  the  first  writer  of  the  age ;  and  in 
ttie  Appeal  from  the  New  Whigs  to  the  Old,  as  an  authority  so  high, 
that  even  the  glory  of  the-British  constitution  is  increased  by  his 
suffrage. 

And  yet  we  little  beings  must  be  indulged  in  our  little  criticism. 
Somebody  at  Paris  said,  that  the  work  called  U Esprit  des  Loix 
should  have  been  entitled  U Esprit  surles  Loix;  and  the  remark 
is  true  as  well  as  clever.  After  making  every  reasonable  allow- 
ance for  varieties  in  composition,  and  surrendering  much  of  esta- 
blished usage  to  the  despotism  of  genhis,  still  it  ^must  be  confessed 
that  Montesquieu  has  in  his  great  work  indulged  too  freely  the  na- 
tural bias  of  his  mind,  and  furnished  rather  a  collection  of  desul- 
tory reflections,  than  the  complete  digest  or  discussion  of  a  com- 
prehensive subject.  In  part  this  may  justly  be  imputed  to  the 
extent  of  his  undertaking  which  rendered  a  sententious  and  some- 
what authoritative  manner  almost  unavoidable.  But  it  must  doubt* 
less,  in  part,  also  be  attributed  to  the  poetical  cast  of  his  imagina^ 
lion,  which  could  not  tolerate  the  appearance  of  dulness,  and  de- 
l^hted  in  brilliancy  and  effecti  The  disadvantages  incident  to 
this  &idt  are  considerable.  One  of  them  is,  that  the  yery  object 
of  the  writer,  who  intended  to  render  his  work  attractive,  is  in 
some  d^ee  counteracted ;  for,  among  the  gene^ity  of  readen^ 
more,  perhaps,  are  fatigued  by  making  a  series  of  desperate  leaps 
across  the  chasms  which  separate  the  different  theorems,  than  by 
the  labour  of  travellii^  through  the  diffuse  expositions,  and  con- 
aecting  details  which  abound  in  a  different  class  of  reasoners. 

Nearly  allied  to,  and,  indeed,  growing  out  of,  the  last  defect,  is 
another  and  more  serious  fault.  Montesquieu's  reflections,  though 
vemarkably  original,  and  frequently  profound,  are  at  times  hasty 
and  inaccurate.  He  acquiesced  too  readily  in  his  first  thoi^hts. 
His  mmd  was  so  constituted,  that  he  rather  caught  the  troth  by  a 
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rapid  aod  penetratbg  ^ance  than  discovered  it  tbough  the  mt* 
dkim  of  a  cloBe  inTestigatiom    He  was  not  accustomed  to  verify  fafo 
impressions  by  a  close  and  vigilant  inductbn ;  and  though  his  in* 
tellect  was  of  that  vigorous  and  comprehensive  character  whicb 
made  even  his  guesses  valuable,  it  certainly  is  not  always  safe  to 
acquiesce  in  his  positions  without  examination.  His  work  frequent* 
ly  furnishes  rather  excellent  materials  for  thinking  than  the  results 
of  patient  thought.    Indeed,  his  carelesness,  both  in  accepting 
facts  and  propounding  conclusions,  is  sometimes  perfectly  sur- 
prising.     ^  We  are  informed  (says  he,  speaking  of  the  proportion 
of  the  sexes  born  in  different  countries)  that  at  Bantam  there  are 
ten  girls  to  one  boy  ;^  and  then  he  proceeds  to  reason  upon  this 
ridiculous  assumptiony  only  because  a  Mr.  Kempfer  haa  so  af* 
firmed  of  that  which  no  conceivable  aflb*mation  could  render  ere-' 
dible.     <<  It  would  be  an  excellent  law  (he  di>8erve8  hi  another 
place)  for  all  countries  to  ordain,  that  none  but  real  money  should 
be  current."     This  reflection  was  suggested  by  considering  the 
kiconveniences  incident  to  a  debased  coin,  or,  as  he  terms  it,  ideal 
money.     He  seems  wholly  to  have  overlooked  the  prodigious  8a« 
Ting  of  value,  time,  and  labour,  which  is  effected  by  a  cdnventional 
currency,  which  has  its  foundation  in  no  sort  of  fraud  but  in  the 
wants  and  resources  of  mankind,  and  the  advantages  of  which  m 
great  mind  ought  to  have  perceived  even  at  so  early  a  period  in 
the  history  of  the  economy  of  nations.    In  the  same  spint,  speak* 
ing  of  exchanges,  he  says,  **  The  relative  abundance  and  scarcity 
of  specie  in  different  countries  forms  what  is  called  the  course  of 
exchange."    ^*  Exchange  is  a  framing  of  the  actual  and  momenta- 
ry  value  of  money,'*  and  **  when  a  state  has  occasion  to  remit  a 
sum  of  money  into  another  country,  it  is  indifferent  m  the  natnro 
of  the  thing  whether  specie  be  conveyed  thitlier,  or  they  take  bSBM 
of  exchange.*'    Tet,  certainly,  Montesquieu  had  sagacity  enOoj^ 
to  discover,  had  he  reflected,  that  the  exchanges  wiU  depend,  ooC 
merely,  as  he  supposes,  on  tlie  state  of  the  currency  in  diflferent 
countries,  but  on  the  stat^,  also,  of  their  mutual  debts  and  credits ; 
and,  that  even  if  their  ciurency  were  fixed,  there  may  be  a  mani- 
fest  saving  by  remitting  in  bills  instead  of  remitting  in  commodities 
or  bullion.     We  mention  these  inaccuracies,  not  that  we  attach 
much  importance  to  them,  but  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  the-cha* 
racter  of  Montesquieu's  genius.    Powerful  and  intuitive  glances 
into  human  nature  will  enable  a  great  mind  to  ^preciate  with  won- 
derful sagacity  many  branches  of  legislation,  and  many  forms  of 
political  admmistration ;  but  if  a  subject  is  in  its  nature  scientific, 
a  very  different  process  is  requisite.     No^an  can  determine  a 
trajectory,  or  find  a  fluent,  by  a  single  coup  d'cemL     Now,  poli- 
tical economy  is  in  all  its  branehes  strictly  scientific. 
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It  it  ratber  fatiguiog  to  foOow  the  erron  of  a  great  man,  yet  one 
odier  fault  in  Monteeqaieu's  writiogB  deserves  to  be  noticed,,  be- 
cause it  is  considerable,  and  has  attracted  a  vast  deal  of  attention 
and  discussion.  He  is  too  systematic,  and  is,  therefore,  some- 
times, like  aU  system  makers,  paradoxical ;  more  especially  in  bis 
observations  respecting  the  ii^uence  of  climate  upon-  character 
be  has  exposed  himself  to  much  severe  and  just  animadversion« 
We  incline  to  think,  however,  that  his  opinions  on  this  subject 
have  been  a  little  misunderstood,  and  that  the  remark  which  we 
have  extracted  from  the  work  before  us,  **  that  a  powerful  genius 
is  apt  to  seise  on  general  ideas,  and  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
others  will  understand  how  to  niodify  them,"  is  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to  this  part  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws.  It  is  scarcely  conceiva^ 
ble  thst  a  writer  such  as  Montesquieu  should  have  deliberately 
held,  ifi  its  full  extent,  the  theory  which  some  passages  in  the  four- 
teenth book  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws  appear  to  imply.  Such  a  the- 
ory is  contradicted  not  only  by  the  history  of  nations,  its  natural 
enemyy  but  even  by  geography,  its  natural  ally.  Travel  from 
Tuscany  into  the  Gampagna,  cross  the  Faro  of  Messina  from  Ca- 
labria into  Sicily^  pass  from  Bordeuix  to  Burgos :— *the  heart  of 
the  stoutest  believer  in  the  despotism  of  physical  causes  would  fail 
before  he  had  completed  three  little  tours  of  discovery.  Large 
allowances,,  we  are  persuaded,  must  be  made  for  what  Montes- 
quieu has  left  unsaid ;  yet,  all  allowances  made,  he  still  remains 
chargeable  with  great  inaccuracy  and  much  exaggeration  in  this 

Kof  his  work»  To  determine  on  the  nature  and  propriety  of 
1  by  a  metaphysical  materialism ;  to  introduce  grave  specula- 
tions on  the  action  of  the  nerves,  and  experiments  on  the  papillae 
ef  a  sheep'a  tongue ;  to  resolve  the  liberties  of  England  into  the 
eonstitntional  misery  of  its  inhabitants ;  to  swallow  greedily  the 
falsehoods  of  Bemier  respecting  India,  and  then  exclaim,  <*  Happy 
cfimate !  which  gives  bnrth  to  purity  of  manners,  and  produces 
lenity  of  laws;"— these  are  follies  so  considerable,  that  it  required 
nothing  less  than  the  genius  of  Montesquieu  to  redeem  them ; 
nothing  lower  than  his  renown  to  shelter  them  from  ridicule.  How 
much  superior,  in  this  instance,  is  the  poet"*^  to  the  philosopher ! 

**  Can  opener  Aie»  and  suns  of  fiercer  flange 
O'erpower  the  fire  that  animates  our  frame  ? 
As  lamps,  that  shed  at  eve  a  cheerful  ray. 
Fade  and  expire  beneath  the  eye  of  day. 
I^eed  we  the  influence  of  the  northern  star. 
To  string  our  nerves  and  steel  our  hearts  to  war? 
And  where  the  force  of  nature  laughs  around. 
Must  sickeoing  virtue  fly  the  tainted  ground  ? 
Unmanly  thought !  "^ 

Vol.  IV.  A^eti?  Series.  25 
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It  is  a  little  cwioaS,  that  the  author  of  the  Woric  bftfere  iH  {to- 
pounds  a  theory  directlj  opposite  td  that  of  the  writer  whoae 
defects  we  have  been  touchbg ;  and  that  both  hare  be^d  led  t» 
the  very  verge  of  fatalism  by  not  watching  with  sufficient  viglbuce 
the  progress  of  their  speculations.  How  much  in  the  character 
of  nations  and  of  individuals  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
natural  propensities ;  how  much  to  the  operation  of  moral  motiveSy 
and  how  mUch  (if  any  thing)  to  the  selfrdetermining  agency  of 
the  soul,  we  do  not  believe  any  measure  of  human  sagacity  is  suP* 
ficient  to  determine.  This,  however,  is  clear,  that  physical  causes 
are  limited  in  their  operation,  while  moral  influences  are  capable 
of  a  regular  and  indefinite  progression.  Of  the  tWQ  systems  of 
necessity  which  have  infested  philosophy,  we  have  no  heaitatioa 
in  saying  that  the  latter  is  the  less  vulgar  and  the  less  dangerous  ; 
that  it  has  more  of  probability  and  more  of  truth.  And  though 
we  steadily  renounce  every  necessitarian  theory,  we  are  persuaded 
that  the  hypothesis  which  has  its  foundation  in  the  subjection  of 
the  will  to  moral  motives,  may  be,  and  has  been,  held  by  many  Iq 
union  with  the  highest  truths  and  deepest  piety:  while  the  oppo- 
site theory,  we  have  Htte  doubt,  wtU  genendly  be  found  connected 
at  its  root  with  materialism  in  philosophy,  and  scepticism  in 
religion. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  little  criticisms  on  the  Spirit  of 
Laws,  but  there  is  something  equally  contrary  to  generosity  and 
good  taste  in  thus  counting  ^tfae  moats  that  people  the  sunbeam.'* 
This  great  performance  will  remain,  ifei  defiance  of  criticiieim,  an 
imperishable  monument  of  the  genius  arid  learning,  the  enter- 
prise and  perseveraice,  of  its  autW.  Some  parts,  indeed,  have 
frilen  away,  and  the  proportions  are  bcompiete ;  but,  like  the 
structures  of  antiquity,  enough  will  remain  to  testify  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  edifice,  and.  attract  the  admiration  of  all  succeeding  ages. 

There  are  some  observations  in  the  work  before  us  on  the 
celebrated  sketch  de  to  Chrandeur  d  Decadence  des  BomamSf 
which  are  composed  in  a  tone  of  such  a  melancholy  sublimity 
that  we  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  extractii^  them. 

^'  The  period  io  which  Montesquieu  lived,  more  even  than  the  viva- 
city of  his  gemus,  seduced  him  into  a  train  of  errors  which  experience 
has  rendered  very  perceptible.  At  a  distance  from  the  revohilions 
and  the  movemeDts  in  which  the  spirit  of  nations  and  of  men  assumes 
a  new  character,  and  reveals  itself  suddenly  in  an  unforeseen  manner, 
Montesquieu  indulged  in  many  illusions;  many  objects  presented 
themselves  to  his  eyes  under  an  ima^nary  point  of  view,  and  excited 
his  esteem  and  admiration,  which  now  appear  to  us  under  a  dUTereot 
aspect  The  present  has  taught  us  better  to  understand  the  things 
which  we  conk)  not  disentangle  in  the  past  History  t)ecome8  more 
sad  and  more  tsnible  for  those  who  are  enabled  in  reading  it  to  compare 
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M  vidi  the  fveai  events  whicb  they  hftTe  themielvea  witoeflsed.  How 
mimj  gQveromeots,  how  maoy  conBtjitutioof  have  we  admired  and 
cooaidered  as  models,  which  we  are  now  compelled  to  regard  with 
another  eye !  How  man^  meo  have  appeared  to  us  clothed  with  glorj 
and  brilliancy,  whose  virtues  and  merits  have  now  been  destroyed  or 
diminished  since  we  have  seen  what  circumstances  could  conduct  to 
renown !  How  many  events  withdrawn  into  the  vista  of  ages  seemed 
to  us  solemn  and  imposing,  which  now  appear  but  idle  representations 
of  which  posterity  had  lost  the  art  ' 

«*  It  18  thus  that  in  admiring  the  progress  and  the  whole  of  the  work 
«n  the  greatness  and  decline  of  the  Romans,  we  are  unable  to  enter  into 
the  i^stem  of  virtue  and  prudence  which  the  imagination  of  Montes« 
qnieu  £anoled  itself  to  see  presiding,  from  age  to  age,  over  the  destinies 
and  the  glories  of  the  masters  of  the  world ;  whether  it  be  that  in  adopt- 
ing it  we  are  fearful  to  discover  ourselves  to  be  but  too  inferior  to  that 
pictmre  of  herois^,  or  whetlier  it  be  that  the  spectacle  of  our  own  age 
has  rendered  us  sincerely  incredulous.  Such  is  the  effect  of  circum* 
stances  upon  opinions;  Montesquieu,  in  a  period  of  order  and  tran* 
quillity,  regards  success  as  the  necessary  and  natural  reward  of  virtue 
and  honour ;  Machiavel,  in  the  midst  of  the  cruel  conflicts  of  the  Italiau 
politics,  sees  nothing  great  but  in  ability  and  force  of  character,  what* 
ever  be  their  direction  or  their  end. 

^  In  the  same  manner  our  minds,  saddened  with  revohitions,  deliver- 
ed from  the  enchantments  of  political  romances,  find  no  writers  in  per- 
fect ayinpatfay  with  our  feelings  but  those  who  have  lived  in  the  midst 
of  the  distractions  and  calamities  of  nations.  They  only  appear  to  us 
true  and  profound.  Contempt  of  man,  scepticism  of  virtue,  despair  of 
the  future,  reflections  which  can  supply  no  consoling  thought — such  are 
the  sentiments  which  we  now  feel  a  melancholy  pleasure  to  contem- 
plate in  historians  and  philosopliers.  We  feel  soothed  with  imagining 
that  past  ages  have  neither  been  mdre  happy  nor  more  worthy  to  be 
so.''  P.  61—63. 

There  is  something  pecnliariy  affecting  in  these  solemn  pas- 
sages. The  spirit,  indeed,  id  which  they  are  written  is  not  alto- 
gether commendable ;  but  they  betray  the  sufTerings  of  a  mind 
deeply  sensible  to  the  wounds  which  have  been  inflicted  on  its 
own  age  and  nation.  There  are  few  things  which,  to  a  comprehen- 
sive and  feeling  spirit,  are  so  afflicting  as  the  sense  of  its  inability 
to  resist  the  torrent  with  which  violence  allied  to  guilt  can  desolate 
numkind.  There  is  something  .sa  mean  in  the  evil  passions,  some- 
thing so  base  and  contemptible  in  the  gross  and  brutal  force  which 
alone  renders  them  formidable,  that  beings  of  a  nobler  nature  feel 
a  mixture  of  agony  and  humiliation  in  submitting  to  an  authority 
at  once  illegitimate,  violent,  and  degrading.  They  feel  astonished 
Ihat  wisdom  and  virtue  are  unable  to  rescue  mankind  from  so  mi« 
serable  a  servitude  ;  and  after  struggling  perhaps  a  while  in  vain 
against  audacious  and  triumphant  guilt,  relinquish  the  contest  in 
despair,  and  begin  tojdoubt  whether  virtue  be  not  a  name,  andaH 
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Ibe  moral  exceltaice  nd  benttj  wbich  thej  btTe  been  wciorto^ 
ed  to  contemplate  with  admiratioD»  the  Tisions  of  a  bright  but  de^ 
luaive  faocy*  It  u  here  that  religion  steps  in  to  rescue  us  frooi 
despair ;  and  raising  our  thoughts  to  that  Almightj  Being  with 
whom  ^*  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day/'  and  carry  nig  forward 
our  hopes  to  a  fairer  and  immortal  region,  teaches  us  to  repose  in 
humble  confidence  on  the  wisdom  and  the  faithfulness  of  Him  who 
has  declared  that  a  day  of  retribution  is  approaching  which  shal) 
fully  vindicate  his  righteousness,  and  ascertain  the  final  and  erer- 
lasting  triumphs  of  virtue  and  piety.  Happy  they  who  find  ia 
faith  that  abiding  consolation  which  can  compose  the  disquietudes 
of  anxiety  and  silence  the  nmrmuringB  of  discontent ;  which  caa 
infuse  a  secret  and  vital  energy  that  no  resistance  can  subdue,  n& 
disappointments  deaden ;  t)ie  spring  of  benevolent  activity,  even 
under  the  pressure  of  the  darkest  afflictions,  <<  performing  in  d^ 
•pair  the  offices  of  hope." 

It  is  just  to  the  autnor  before  us  to  observe,  ths^  though  his 
language  be  desponding,  it  is  but  the  depression  of  a  moment. 
The  emotion  quickly  passes  by,  and  he  recovers  his  natural  tone 
of  dignity  and  courage. 


**  However,  there  is  BomethiDg  more  noble  in  not  despairing  of  i 
or  of  nations,  in  tracing  for  them  a  route  of  virtue  and  happiness,  and 
civiog  them  an  impulse  free  and  complete,  in  doing  away  this  culpar 
ble  indifference  which  can  produce  nothing  but  evil.  If  Montesquieu 
had  lived  in  our  days,  perhaps  his  works  would  have  had  less  depth, 
but  they  would  not  have  offered  that  beautiful  symmetry,  that  con- 
sistency of, principles,  which  gives  to  them  a  character  so  brilliant  and 
persuasive.''    P.  64. 

But  the  attractions  of  these  highly  interesting  topics  have 
'seduced  us  into  an  extravagant  length.  We  must  be  contorted 
therefore,  to  pass  rapidly  through  a  host  of  writers  who  are  mar- 
shalled in  due  order  by  the  writer  before  us,  but  who  are  for  the 
most  part  of  little  celebrity,  and  with  some  of  whom  we  are  in 
truth  acquainted  only  by  their  names.  Some,  however,  there 
^re,  whose  works  would  well  deserve  a  much  fuller  consideration 
than  it  is  now  possible  for  us  to  bestow.  In  the  same  rank  with 
Voltaire  and  Montesquieu  the  author  of  the  Tableau  places  two 
other  writers,  undoubtedly  of  great,  though  in  this  country  of 
unequal,  renown — Rousseau  and  Bufibn.  Of  the  first  of  these  we 
are  unwilling  to  say  a  little,  and  we  have  not  space  to  say  much. 
Those  who  wish  to  see  an  examination  of  the  works  of  this  singu- 
lar writer,  that  will  undoubtedly  well  repay  the  trouble  of  perusing 
if,  may  consult  from  the  120th  to  the  140th  pages  of  the  work 
before  us.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  written  exactly  in  the  tone  which 
we  should  have  adopted,  (if  indeed  it  be  hot  presumptuous  to  name 
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Mndf«t  inlhe  Muoe  bretth  widi  snob  a  writer,)  bet  it  is  fuB  of 
•cnteBesi,  depUi^  candour,  and  sennbflitjr.  We  shall  make  only 
two  short  extracts,  the  first  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  value ;  the 
second  for  the  sake  of  its  severitj :  for  though  we  do  not  ordbariljr 
favour  such  passages,  yet  the  writings  of  Rousseau  have  presente  d 
lo  the  world  such  CeLscinating  counterfeits  of  whatever  is  trulj  ex- 
cellent, and  under  the  colour  of  an  ardent  devotion  to  religion, 
virtue,  and  feeling,  b  their  native  simplicity,  have  advanced  sucb 
fearful  lengths  towards  the  destruction  of  them  all,  that  we  hold 
any  honest  method  of  dissipating  so  dangerous  an  illusion  to  be 
just  and  valuable. 

Speaking  of  the  celebrated  profession  of  faith  bj  the  Vicaire 
Savoyard,  the  author  of  the  Tableau  says, 

**  Oaeis  surprised  to  see  him  ascend  at  first  by  a  noble  flight  up  Co 
the  knowledge  of  a  God,  and  then  to  take  his  departure  from  that  point 
to  the  rejecdoo  of  all  posiiive  religion  and  forms  of  worship.  But  such 
a  march  is  conformable  to  the  philosophy  of  Rousseau.  The  idea  of 
a  Divinity,  a  vague  seatiment  of  gratitude  and  respect  towards  him,  m 
a  word,  whatever  is  called  natural  religion,  all  this  is  within  the  pro> 
vioce  of  imagination.  One  may  be  condnually  impressed  with  these 
noble  thoughts  without  feetiog  their  influence  in  our  actions;  but  wor- 
ship is  the  positive  application  of  these  sentiments;  it  is  through  this 
medium  that  they  become  uteful;  it  is  by  this  aloiie  that  thev  acquire 
a  body,  that  they  assume  a  reality,  and  become  possessed  of  some  ioi^ 
flnence  over  our  conduct.  In  examining  Rousseau  one  sees  that 
there  is  an  analogy  between  religion  without  worship,  and  virtue  with* 
eat  practice.    P.  131,  132. 

To  this  just  and  noUe  passage  it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that 
the  homage  which  God  requires  of  his  creatures  is  not  that  of. 
postures  and  rituals,  but  of  their  hearts  and  lives ;  a  service  such 
a^  it  becomes  jiiov  to  receive,  and  which  it  constitutes  our  true 
happiness  to  render.  Doctrines  which  float  only  in  the  imagina- 
tion are  contemplated  rather  than  believed.  The  reception  of 
divine  truths,  of  which  the  scriptures  speak,  is  their  reception  by 
the  whole  num  understanding  them,  feeling  them,  and  loving  them. 
It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  any  persona  should  have  been 
led  to  suppose  that  Rousseau  at  heart  believed  in  Christianity. 
The  Vicaire  Savoyard  pays  some  fine  compliments  to  the  New 
Testament ;  but  he  argues  at  great  length  agamst  the  credibility  of 
revelation ; — and  the  sum  of  his  reasoning  is  this,  that  it  requires 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  labour  to  ascertain  that  Christianity  is  true, 
.awl  therefore  it  must  be  false ! 

The  other  passage  which  we  promised  to  extract  is  inmoediately 
connected  with  the  author's  observations  on  the  Confession  of 
Rousseau,  and  it  closes  his  criticisms  upon  that  writer- 
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«« N<M>ae  kteif  hetti^lbto  RowHeau  hov  to  ky  open  tfat  ist^ra  of 
his  80uL  Who  bts  oot  felt  himself  moved  tnd  chtnsed  in  lOiiriBag  tho 
lively  descqptiop  of  those  bewilderiog  thoughts>  of  those  hopes  foievor 
<)eceived  and  forever  reviving,  of  those  delights  of  imagiiiatioo,  of  those 
xomances  of  virtue  and  happiness,  always  false  and  still  renewed,  of 
those  storms  which  rage  in  the  very  depths  and  recesses  of  the  soul»  ip 
short,  of  the  whole  history  of  a  mind  pensive  and  solitary  ?  After  hav- 
ing thus  placed  us,  by  the  magic  of  truth,  in  his  own  situation,  Il6us- 
sean  makes  us  share  in  all  his  thoughts,  and,  as  it  were,  in  his  actions. 
"We  fall  with  him  by  an  irresistible  declension  into  all  his  errors;  we 
assume  his  Insane  pride;  we  see  nothing  bat  outrace  and  injustice;  we 
become  the  enemies  of  all  mankind,  s^  we  preter  ourselves  to  them» 
Sut  asounder  reflection  enables  us  to  perceive  that  the  man  who  has 
known  how  thus  to  lead,  us  along  with  him  uniformly  led  i^  life  fiill  of 
egotism ;  that  he  drew  every  thing  towards  himself:  that  the  enjoy- 
ments which  be  sought  were  always  from  something  solitary,  in  wMeli 
others  had  no  share ;  that  he  never  sacrificed  his  interest  bat  to  bis 
pride ;  that  he  was  envious  of  every  tiling  he  did  not  obtain,  though  be 
often  refused  to  possess  it;  that  even  his  affections  haiid  a  character  of 
egotism,  that  he  loved  for  his  own  satisfaction,  and  not  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  others.  In  the  end  we  repent  of  having  suflfered  ourselves  to  he 
abused  into  the  belief  of  the  superiority  of  such  a  man ;  we  compre- 
hend sufficiently  all  his  fisults,  but  we  pardon  them  no  longer,  and  we 
confound  no  more  explanation  with  excuse."  P.  140. 

Id  order  that  we  may  justly  estimate  the  merit  of  this  paaeage 
it  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  writer  is  so  far  from  bemg  iinensiUe 
to  the  talents  of  RoBseaU)  that  he  appears  by  some  passages  in  his 
work  to  think  him  the  most  eloquent  and  fascinating  of  all  those 
who  gave  celebrity  to  (he  eighteenth  century.  His  imagination 
and  feeling  rendered  him  deeply  sensible  of  the  powers  of  that  sin- 
gular genius ;  and  the  rectitude  of  his  understendiog  enabled  bun 
to  perceive  that  such  powers  so  vitiated  only  make  the  possessor 
wretched  and  contemptible,  an  enemy  to  himself  and  to  all  Ui 
kindred. 

If  the  author  of  the  Tableau  has  ever  been  seduced  into  ex^- 
geration,  perhaps  it  is  in  his  praises  of  Buffon,  the  last  of  t^ 
Ulustrioiis  four  to  whom  he  assigns  the  first  rank  in  literative. 
He  is,  perhaps,  a  little  too  much  crativated  by  the  briHiaiit 
fancy  and  highly  picturesque  style  of^the  naturalist;  and  be  is 
rather  too  merciful  to  his  extravagant  love  of  hypothesis.  Elo- 
quence is  not  the  highest  praise  of  a  philosophical  writer ;  and  af- 
ter allowing  all  that  can  be  said  in  admiration  of  particular  descrip- 
tive passages,  still  we  venture  to  ask  whether  it  be  characteristic 
of  a  profound  or  an  exalted  mind  to  resolve  every  phenomenon  into 
physical  causes,  and  wander  through  all  the  vastness  of  creatioo 
without  evincing  the  smallest  sensibility  to  the  power^  the  majesty, 
or  the  goodness  of  Him  wjio  nmde  and  sustains  it. 
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hi  ft  view  of  Hm  writers  of  (be  efghfeenA  centarj  it  is  hnpos*' 
nble  that  D'AIembert  fthould  be  omitted.  He  occupieB  some 
ipnee  in  this  Wdrk,  but  he  is  not  a  favourite  of  th^  wnter.  His 
scientific  acquirements  are  not  disputed,  and  that  part  of  his  pre- 
liminary discourse  to  the  Encyclopaedia  which  relates  to  the  exact 
sciences  is  highly  applauded ;  bat  he  is  described  as  rather  a 
shajlow  metiphjsician  ;  and  his  pretensions  in  literature  are  dis* 
mi«sed  somewhat  contemptuously  with  the  terms — ^^  un  ecrivain 
assez  froid.'^ 

We  haye  not  much  disposition  to  become  the  champions  of 
D'AIembert  in  any  thing.  He  probably  was  not  very  profound 
in  metaphysics.  Indeed,  we  suspect  that  the  French  writers  of 
tiiis  age  were  in  general  but  superficial  in  the  science  of  mind* 
Tbeir  extlavagant  admiratidft  of  Locke,  whom  they  but  half  un- 
derstood ;  the  bustle  and  parade  they  kept  up  about'  sensations, 
connected  with  a  certain  prevailing  and  almost  instinctive  tenden- 
cy towards  materialism,  concur  to  make  it  probable  that  they  were 
neither  deep  nor  original  in  this  part  of  knowledge.  Indeed,  we 
do  not  recollect  that  a  new  hypothesis  in  metaphysics  was  started 
t^  any  of  the  modem  French  writers,  or  any  old  one  considera- 
bly illustrated  or  improved.  The  schools  in  that  science  have 
been  English,  Scotch,  or  German.  However,  it  is  no  inconsidera- 
ble compliment  to  D'AIembert,  that  he  is  placed  next  to  De 
Cler^do  among  the  French  metaphysicians,  by  the  most  compe- 
tent judge*  upon  such  subjects  of  this,  or  perhaps  any,  age.  As 
a  writer,  it  is  perhaps  true,  that  D'AIembert  is  cold ;  but  so  were 
Middleton,  Hume,  and  others,  whom  it  would  be  idle  to  depre- 
ciate. He  is  certainly  acute,  discriminating,  and  elegant.  His 
6bges  are  generally  interesting ;  and  the  conclusion  of  that  npon 
M.  de  Sa<7  is  exceedingly  eloquent.  Yet  it  is  by  an  efibrt  of 
candour  that  we  make  £ese  concessions.  We  have  lately  had 
the  nisfortune  to  read  for  the  &st  time  some  of  this  writer's  cor- 
respondence with  Frederick  the  Second,  and  the  temerity  of  some 
pass^^es,  in  whkh  he  insolently  impeaches  and  ridicnies-^not 
Chritrtianity,  for  that  aH  the  philosophers  thought  they  were  pri- 
vileged to  idsuIt->-4>ut  the  ordinary  providence  and  economy  of 
Ood,  is  sd  offensive,  that  >S«  could  almost  wish  that  the  very  name 
of  tbe  writer  and  all  his  productions  were  buried  in  oblivion.  Bet- 
ter were  it  that  science  and  literature  should  perish  forever ;  bet- 
ter ttet  men  should  crawl  upon  the  earth  in  brutish  stupidity  and 
ignorance;  than  that  the  best  gifts  of  God  should  be  employed 
by  bis  ungrateful  creatures  to  desecrate  his  name  and  insult  his 
{oodness.  Is  there  in  the  universe  a  spectacle  so  wretched,  so 
disgastmg,  so  contemptible,  as  that  of  a  being  dependent  for  his 
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liourly  existence  on  the  will  ofbisGrealor,  mtd^spco/SiBfi  a  pdifion 
of  the  little  breath  he  has  m  blasphemhig  hiin  ? 

Among  the  lesser  writers  noticed  in  this  work  before  us,  Aere 
are  several  with  whom  we  are  wholly  unacquainted*  Wherever 
we  happen  to  possess  the  means  of  judging^  we  have  almost  al* 
ways  been  struck  with  the  great  justness  as  well  as  originality  of 
the  criticnms  here  presented  to  us.  Of  Marivana  the  author  saySf 
^  that  he  does  not  give  the  result  of  his  observation^  but  the  act 
of  observation  itself.  A  scene  of  Moliire  is  a  representation  of 
nature ;  a  scene  of  Marivana  is  a  commentary  upon  it''  Nothing 
can  be  more  accurate  or  more  happy* 

Thomas,  we  believe,  all  are  agreed  to  consider  as  a  vapid,  el** 
borate,  and  tedious  declaimer* 

<<  Marmontel,"  says  our  author,  '<  tried  to  be  a  poet,  and  wflT 
only  leave  the  reputatbn  of  a  prose  writer ;  but  that  he  has  merits 
ed ;  he  has  always  facility  and  elegance.''  It  is  perfecdy  pro* 
voking,  and  a  marvellous  instance  oi  the  mischiefs  of  bad  comp** 
ny)  that  Marmontel,  who  was  formed  by  nature  to  write  prettjr 
little  stories,  and  really  succeeded  admirably,  could  not  be  aatis-^ 
fied  without  interrupting  his  narratives  to  read  lectures  to  priests 
and  princes.  One  quite  longs  to  have  him  slightly  whipped  for 
bis  vagrancy,  and  passed  to  Us  parish.^ 

There  is  much  good  criticism  on  La  Harpe's  writings-  in  the 
157th  page,  but  the  subject  is  not  considerable  enouj^  to  desenro 
an  extract.  La  Harpe  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  talents,  and  his 
voluminous  correspondence,  though  stuflfed  with  trifles,  is  amn* 
ting,  because  it  makes  us  acquainted  with  all  the  follies  of  Paris 
during  his  day.  It  contuns,  too,  the  most  authentic  account  of  the 
last  days  of  Voltaire  with  which  we  happen  to  be  acqininted. 
The  Elogue  du  CMinalf  which  carried  the  priae  m  the  academy 
against  Monsieur  Ouibert,  to  the  great  indignation  of  Mademoi* 
telle  de  L'Espinasse,  has  been,  we  think,  quite  as  much  admirad 
as  it  deserves.  It  is  a  correct,  and,  in  parts,  though  rarely,  sr 
eloquent  composition ;  but  it  luu  no  decisive  traits  ci  genius..  By 
far  the  finest  piece  of  La  Harpe's,  which  we  recollect  to  have  seen, 
is  a  most  impassioned  and  energetic  declamation  against  the  pU* 
loBophers,  written  m  the  last  years  of  the  author^s  Ufe ;  and  after 
he  had  lived  to  see  what  desolation  their  profligate  speculations  ia 
religion,  morals,  and  politics,  had  contributed  to  bring  down  upon 
France.  It  is  the  more  valuable  because  the  writer  had,  duri^ 
many  years  of  his  life,  lived  in  much  familiarity  with  the  sect,  and 
probably  favoured  their  principles.  It  is  m  the  Catilinarianstyle^ 
and  is  extremely  powerful. 

After  the  extracts  which  we  have  ^ven,  it  is  neediest  to 
say  much  of  the  writer.  Our  praise  cannot  add  to  hit  re- 
putation, nor  our  criticisoir  detract  front  it.     But,  in  truth,  we 
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ire  Ihile  disposed  4o  cri^ise.  The  rafe'combioatioQ  of  taleqtt 
which  were  requisite  for  the  composition  of  this  little  volume  is 
what  we  conteoiplate  with  delight ;  aod  thej  have  been  employed 
hy  their  possessor  so  honourably,  with  such  unvarjing  candour 
and  respect  for  truth,  that  we  feel  a  sentiment  of  reverence,  ming- 
ling  with  and  exalting  the  admiration  which  his  genius  and  attain- 
OKnts  enable  him  to  command. 

But  before  we  close  this  long  article  we  must  be  iillowed  a  few 
hasty  remarks  on  some  peculiarities  which  distinguished  French 
philosophy  during  the  eighteenth  century.  One  naturally  con- 
ceives of  philosophers  as  of  a  serious,  reflective  class  of  men :  the 
subjects  about  which  they  are  conversant  are  both  grave  and  im- 
portant ;  the  investigation  of  truth  necessarily  demands  the  exer- 
cise of  the  severer  powers  of  the  understanding ;  and  the  results 
of  their  inquiries- so  nearly  aSect  the  happiness  of  the  human 
race,  that  (he  alliance  of  frivolity  with  such  pursuits  exhibits  an 
incongruity  of  ideas  that  would  be  ridiculous  if  it  were  not  shock- 
ing; a  confusion  of  images  too  monstrous  to  be  comical.  In  peru- 
sing the  works  of  the  French  writers  who  called  themselves  philo- 
sophers during  the  last  age,  the  first  feeling  is  a  sort  of  distressing 
amazement,  a  kind  of  .horrible  surprise;  such  as  overtakes  us  on 
beholding  an  extravagance. of  nature,  or  which  travellers  are  said 
to  experience  on  entering  the  mansion  of  the  Prince  Palagopia  in 
Sicily,  who  has  crowded  into  his  rooms  every  fantastic  image 
which  a  depraved  and  unnatural  fancy  could  assort.  These  men 
write  of  God ;  of  creation,  providence,  redemption ;  of  man  and 
virtue;  of  life,  death,  and  eternity ;— ideas  of  which  the  very 
liames  are  awful  ;-*to  which  the  mind  approaches  purified  and 
chastised  by  reverence; — and  they  are  as  merry  as  monkeys* 
They  chatter  and  grin,  and  talk  of  the  government  of  the  universe, 
and  jest  a  little,  and  come  back  with  a  light  turn  to  the  origin  of 
morals,  and  then  a  clever  story  against  priestcraft,  and  a  merry 
pass  at  providence,  and*^id2«tt  mon  cher  phllosophe!  What 
shall  we  say  to  reasoners  such  as. these?  Were  they  sane?  Is  it 
^tional  for  beings  who  can  think  and  feel,  who  hope,  and  fear,  and 
safier — for  mortal  beings,  who  in  a  few  years  must  mingle  with  the 
dust  they  tread,  to  sport  with  the  things  in  which  they  are  the  most 
vitally  concerned,  and  which  may  determine  their  happiness  or 
mnery  forever?  Is  it  decent  for  a  feeble  creature,  crawling  upon 
tfie  earth  for  a  moment,  and  ready  to  sink  under  the  pressure  of 
die  very  atmosphere  he  breathes,  to  canvass  with  levity  the  ways 
of  his  Creator,  and  clap  or  hiss  as  if  it  were  a  scene  at  the  opera  ? 
If  this  be  the  fruit  of  knowledge,  indeed  "  igmnrance  is  bliss.'*  If 
this  be  philosophy,  it  is  that  of  ihe  pelUes^mcbi^ons. 

We  always  suppose  philosophers  to  be  possessed  of  some  fixed 
principles,  whether  right  or  wrong ;  a  syateflfi,  a  centre  of  opinions. 
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Else  why  do  they  think;  what  is  ihe  valoe  of  reflection,  if  thej 
are  exactly  as  ignorant  as  their  neighbours?  If  philosophen^ 
therefore,  attack  existing  institutions  or  sentiments,  tiior.gh  we  amy 
doubt  their  wisdom,  we  at  least  give  them  credit  for  wishing  to 
substitute  notions  which  they  think  sounder  and  more  valuable. 
But  the  philosophers  of  France  had  no  opinions  at  all ;  they  were 
mere  haters;  they  attacked  every  thing  and  recomniended 
nothing.  We  have  difficulties  enough  to  perplex  us  upon  any 
hypothesis;  but  these  men,  instead  of  applying  their  skill  to 
unravel  the  entanglement,  only  wove  new  labvrintbs  in  every 
direction.  They  contradicted  one  another,  and  they  contradicted 
themselves ; 

^^  Chaos  umpire  sits. 
And  by  decision  more  embroils  the  fray." 

Neither  in  the  works  of  the  philosophical  writers  of  France  co»- 
sidered  as  a  body,  nor  in  the  productions  of  the  individuals,  is 
there  any  thing  to  be  found  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  religious  and 
moral  system;  unless  Helvetius's  Paradoxes,  which  they  all 
laughed  at,  are  to  claim  such  a  character.  They  dismissed,  in> 
deed,  Revelation  by  general  consent,  as  quite  unworthy  of  the 
just  ideas  of  a  Deity ;  and  having  mastered  so  easily  the  great 
despot  which  had  subdued  mankind,  it  was  to  be  imagined  that 
they  would  open  some  peculiarly  noble  and  comprehensive  views 
of  God  and  his  government,  and  furnish  a  solution  to  some  of  the 
great  moral  questions  that  had  so  long  distressed  the  contemplative 
part  of  mankind.  How  did  they  answer  4o  these  expectations  ? 
The  more  daring  spirits,  such  as  Diderot  and  Condorcet,  shot  up 
boldly  into  atheism;  defied  religion,  and  insulted  morality. 
D'Alembert,  more  cool  and  cautious,  seems  to  have  oscillated 
long,  but  at  last  (as  La  Hai  pe  tells  us)  judged  that  probability 
was  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  a  God.  However,  he  had  so 
little  respect  for  his  probable  divinity,  that  he  could  sneer  bitterly 
at  the  moral  administration  of  the  world ;  and  declare,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  that  he  was  much  of  the  same  mind  with  Aiphonsus^ 
who  said,  that  if  he  had  been  in  the  divine  councils  at  the  com- 
mencement of  things,  he  could  have  shown  how  to  make  a  better 
creation.  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  clung  stoutly  to  their  theisn; 
but  the  former,  who  furiously  assailed  the  Pentateuch,  because  it 
dishonoured  God  by  the  representations  it  gives  of  his  character^, 
has  more  passages  in  his  writings  of  scandalous  impiety  and  pro- 
faneness  than  could,  we  verily  believe,  be  collected  from  all  the 
works  of  Jews  and  christians  during  three  thousand  years :  and 
the  latter,  though  less  impious,  has  done  more  to  recommend 
licentiousness  and  confound  all  moral  sentiments  than  perhaps  any 
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other  author  that  ever  lived.  So  it  was  in  substance  with  the  rest. 
They  patronised  negatives.  And  though  our  very  instincts 
direct  as  to  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  and  truth  has  been  the 
object  most  ardently  pursued  by  the  highest  minds  in  every  age, 
these  great  masters  of  wisdom  were  content  to  live  and  die,  in  a 
willing  and  senseless  scepticbm  respecting  every  thing  which  best 
deserves  to  be  investigated — which  speaks  in  accents  the  most 
thrilling  to  our  hopes  and  our  fears. 

Philosophers  should  be  humble.     Those,  more  especially,  who 
question  rather  than  decide,  should  recommend  their  doubts  by  a 
tone  of  caution  aiid  modesty.     The  new  academy  never  dogma- 
tized: bat  the  philosophers  of  France  were  superior  to  precedent 
and  authority.     If  a  prize  were  offered  to  the  most  imperious, 
irritable,  scornful,  dogmatic,  and  polemical  body  that  has  ever 
existed  among  lettered  men,  the  authors  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
woald  bear  away  the  palm.     Not  their  brethren  the  old  Epicu- 
reans; not  the  followers  of  Abelard  and  Ockham  among   the 
schoolmen;  not  the  pedants  of  the  sixteenth  century;  not  the 
Colleges  of  the  Jesuits,  or  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  could  in 
Bach  a  contest  maintain  a  rivalry  with  that  illustrious  fraternity. 
Touch  bat  one  of  the  brotherhood  and  all  the  corporation  was 
in  arms;  neither  virtue,  nor  talents,  nor  character,  nor  station. 
Could  protect  the  miserable  ofTender  from  the  stings  of  the  exas- 
perated hive.     Almost  all  who  were  not  their  friends  were  treated 
as  their  enemies;  and  their  enemies  were  fools  or  hypocrites. 
They  despised  every  thing  and  every  body,  (themselves  ex- 
cepted,) and  at  last  they  despised  one  another.  It  is  quite  amusing 
to  see  bow  by  continually  living  in  their  own  little  circle  of  antipa- 
thies they  acquired  the  true  sectarian  spirit ;  and,  though  they 
began  with  exclaiming  against  want  of  charity  in  the  churchmen, 
learnt  to  discard  even  the  appearance  of  charity  towards  all  but 
men  of  their  own  party.     It  was  thus  towards  Frenchmen,  it  was 
thus  towards  foreigners.     Hume  and  Gibbon  were  tolerated,  but 
Johnson  was  '^  a  superstitious  dog ;"  and  Mr.  Burke  complains 
that  there  was  an  air  of  contemptupusness  about  them   which 
greatly  detracted  from  the  pleasure  of  their  society.     Among  all 
the  European  communities  they  seem  to  have  respected  none  but 
this  country ;  and  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  this  partiality 
appears  to  have  been  given  by  the  learned  Marquis  de  Condorcet, 
who  teHs  us  that  **  the  philosophy  of  Bolingbroke  commented  on 
by  Pope  had  established  in  England  a  system  of  rational  theism,    . 
with  morals  suited  to  firm  and  reflective  spirits.     However,  as 
Frenchmen  are  apt  to  ridicule  without  reason,  so  for  once  they 
applauded  without  knowledge :  for  Bolingbroke's  pompous  inanities 
never  deceived  any  body  but  his  scholar,  who  was  frightened  out 
of  his  wlta  when  he  heard  they  meant  infidellly ;  and  in  spite  of 
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Bolingbroke,  and  of  men  much  abler  than  he,  chrbfiaDity  has  at  lil 
times  been  hearfilj  believed  and  loved  by  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion in  this  country. 

Christianity,  considered  apart  from  its  divine  credentials,  waa 
a  great  experiment  upon  mankind;  and  no  one,  we  think,  wiU 
deny  that  it  materially  exalted  the  general  tone  of  morals,  and 
produced  the  best  specimens  of  individual  excellence  which  the 
world  has  witnessed.  The  rejection  of  Christianity  and  return 
to^  a  more  natural  condition  was  also  an  experiment;  and  it  was 
fairly  made,  though  upon  a  smaller  scale.  Let  its  yahie  be 
estimated  by  its  results.  Revelation  was  first  rejected  in  France 
by  men  of  education  and  reflection;  by  the  literary  and  scientffic 
members  of  the  community.  Can  a  single  individual  of  the 
''body  be  mentioned  who  accredited  his  principles  by  a  sfrict 
and  cousistent  morality  ?  We  have  never  heard  of  one ;  and  all 
the  most  considerable  characters  among  them  were  notoriouslj- 
sullied  with  great  and  flagitious  vices.  Voltaire  told  the  most 
deliberate  falsehoods,  which  even  his  biographer,  M.  de  Coa- 
dorcet,  does  not  attempt  to  excuse ;  though  (to  show  the  severity 
of  his  own  morals)  he  maintains  that  lying  is  justifiable  if  oppres* 
aion  makes  it  expedient.  Rousseau  abandoned  his  own  ofispriog. 
D*Alembert  insulted  his  creator.  Diderot  cheated  his  patroness  ; 
and  his  writings  are  art  outrage  on  all  decency.  Marmontel 
deserted  the  object  of  his  early  afi*ections,  who  had  been  faithfal 
to  him  through  years  of  absence  and  silence ;  and  be  had  the 
beartlessness  to  put  his  infamy  upon  record  for  the  amusement 
of  his  grandchildren,  without  breathing  a  single  sigh  of  contritioB 
or  regret.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  things  they  continued  to  ap» 
plaud  each  other  abundantly,  and  talked  loudly  of  reason  and 
Tirtue.  By  degrees  the  principles  of  the  philosophers  were 
diffused  among  the  people,  and  at  length  the  whole  nation,  by  a 
general  effort,  threw  off  the  yoke,  and  publicly  renounced  cliri»- 
tianity.  What  ensued  ?  What  bright  gleams  of  opening  {^orj 
and  happiness  illuminated  the  auspicious  enterprise?  What  new 
constellations  arose  to  shed  their  influence  on  a  happier  era? 
All  was  darkness  and  horror.  The  heavens  seemed  to  be  *<  hung 
with  black.*'  France  was  for  a  moment  blotted  out  of  Europe; 
and  then  reviving,  like  a  bedlamite  from  his  trance,  poured  out 
her  frantic  rage  on  every  surrounding  nation.  The  fall  of  duvh  - 
tianity,  instead  of  being  hailed  like  its  birth  by  angelic  voices, 
speaking  peace  and  love,  was  proclaimed  by  the  groans  of 
widows  and  orphans,  and  the  savage  bowlings  of  demons.  The 
gospel  descended  upon  earth  attended  with  a  heavenly  train  of 
graces  and  virtues,  with  the  charities  which  soften  and  embelliflh 
this  life,  and  prepare  us  for  a  better.  The  religion  oi  natnra 
ascended  from  beneath  with  a  company  suited  to  her  charade; 
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murder^  profligacy,  proscriptioD;  and  civil  aoarcbj  and  military 
despotism. 

And  jet  some  feelings  of  compassion  are  due  to  the  men  and 
to  the  nation  whom  we  have  condemned.  Tbej  saw  not  the  re- 
ligion  of  Christ  such  as  it  proceeded  from  the  hands  of  its  divine 
author,  lowly  and  self-denied^  benevolent  and  spiritual,  separated 
from  sin,  and  superior  to  the  vanities  and  the  sufferings  of  this 
transient  scene.  They  saw  it  debased  by  its  alliance  to  a  super- 
stitious establishment^  and  sustained  by  a  civil  authority  at  once 
arbitrary  and  contemptible.  They  saw  the  profession  of  chris* 
tianity  often  united  to  the  practice  of  vice,  or  the  policy  of  a 
worldly  ambition;  its  dogmas  peremptorily  enforced,  and  its  pre- 
cepts habitually  relaxed.  The  rapid  progress  of  infidelity  in 
France  sufficiently  proves  the  decay  in  that  country  of  essential 
religion.  The  gospel  in  all  its  power,  appealing  to  the  consciences 
of  men,  and  carrying  its  credentials  in  the  practice  of  those 
who  acknowledge  it,  is  alone  capable  of  contending  long  against 
the  pride  and  passions  of  a  people  who  have  once  thrown  off  the 
bondage  of  an  ignorant  and  implicit  faith;  and  those  who  have  the 
weakness  to  place  their  reliance  on  the  authority  of  ancient  insti- 
tutions, or  the  seemly  pomp  of  rituals  and  services,  will  assuredly 
discover,  when  it  b  too  late,  that  these  are  But  the  perishable 
forma  in  which  religion  is  enshrined,  not  the  living  and  immortal 

?irit  which  can  alone  protect  its^f  and  us  in  (he  hour  of  danger, 
his  is  a  truth  which  the  guilt  and  the  sufferings  of  France  are 
peculiarly  calculated  to  enforce.  While  we  reprobate  the  men 
who  conspired  against  Christianity,  and  deplore  their  success, 
kt.  us  never  forget  that  there  were  other  conspirators  still  more 
ibrmidable,  and  to  whom  that  success  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed; 
— the  unfaithful  ministers  and  professors  of  religion,  who  rendered 
it  weak  by  their  dissensions,  odious  by  their  bigotry,  and  con- 
temptible by  their  crimes. 
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Essay  on  the  Theory  of  theEarthf  tramUUed  from  the  Frtnek 
of  M.  CuvieVy  perpdual  Secretary  of  the  French  InsiituU^ 
Professor  and  Administrator  of  the  Museum  ofNaiural  HU* 
tory^  ^c.  8rc.  By  Robert  Kerr,  F.  R.  S.  and  F.  S.  S.  Edio- 
burgh.  With  Mineralogical  Notes^  and  an  IccowU  of  Ckh 
vier^s  Geological  Discoveries.     By  Professor  Jameson* 

.    [From  tiie  Britiili  Reyiev.] 

^HE  internal  formation  of  the  earth,  and  the  deep  thoiK^h  maiw 
Tellous  traces  of  design  in  its  disordered  mass,  have  been  alaMMt 
the  last  in  the  succession  of  scientific  objects  which  have  engi^ed 
the  speculations  of  mankind.     The  dazzling  brightness  of  the  ca> 
nopj  which  overspreads  this  globe,  and  the  endless  varietiev  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life  which  cover  its  surface,  presented  at- 
tractions with  which  it  was  long  before  the  interior  eiLaminatton  of 
its  substance  could  stand  in  any  competition.     The  treasures  of 
the  mine,  indeed,  were  too  much  connected  with  selfish  and  aon- 
bitious  desires  to  remain  long  in  obscurity,  but  the  laborious  ope* 
rations  of  their  extraction  afforded  little  leisure  or  encouragement 
to  philosophic  research.     The  speculative  observation  of  pheno* 
mena  indicating  the  agency  of  stupendously  powerful  causes  was 
reserved  for  an  advanced  age  of  scientific  inquiry.     Even  tbe  dis- 
tinction of  simple  minerals  into  genera  and  species  was  unknown 
to  the  ancients.     Pliny  and  Theophrastus  have  left  the  only  re* 
cords  of  research  in  the  third  great  kingdom  of  nature,  but  these 
records  present  nothing, but  some  imperfect  attempts  to  describe 
a  few  varieties  of  stones.     We  live  in  an  age,  however,  in  which 
the  attention  of  the  curious  has  been  directed  to  this  pursuit,  and 
the  value  of  the  study  of  geology  has  been  duly  appreciated* 
But  the  rapid  advance  of  natural  loiowledge  in  general,  during  die 
eighteenth  century,  in  which  period  geology  assumed  ite  rank 
among  th^  sciences,  involved  some  consequences  which  may  be 
considered  as  rather  injurious  to  its  advancement  upon  sound  phi* 
losopbical  principles*     The  sublime  speculations  of  Newton,  the 
extensive  classifications  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  comprehensive  theory 
of  Lavoisier,  had  induced  a  too  prevailing  habit -of  generaifeatioik 
The  soil  was  too  forcing  for  the  nrst  buddings  of  the  tender  phat^ 
and  the  value  of  a  few  facts  was  nearly  smothered  by  a  preiaa- 
ture  ardour  for  hypothesis.     Gratuitous  and  fanciful  theories,  dis- 
claiming  all  dependence  upon  experiments,  began,  very  soon  sSier 
the  study  was  introduced,  to  bend  it  in  subservience  to  a  sort  of 
philosophical  faction.     Truths  of  the  highest  concern  became  ki- 
volved  in  geological  disputes ;  and  the  sacred  history  of  revmh 
tion,  the  inspired  account  of  the  design  and  progress  of  €rea«Mi> 
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was  called  io  question  in  (he  arbitrary  explanations  of  natural  ap» 
pearances. 

**  Ccelum  ip8ura  peUmoB  stultida.'* 

Thus  the  title  of  geologist  became,  in  many  instances,  synony- 
mous with  deist,  and  a  kind  of  unholy  stain  polluted  the  birth  of 
this  infant  science.  The  zeal  of  some  who  undertook  to  defend, 
upon  their  adversaries'  ground,  the  tenets  of  their  faith,  was  not 
less  injurious  to  science,  and  was  more  detrimental  to  the  cause 
which  they  espoused.  They,  in  their  turn,  invented  hypotheti- 
cal explanations  of  appearances,  and  distorted  both  facts  and  rea- 
soning to  answer  their  particular  purpose.  The  refutation  of 
these  zealous  absurdities  was  easy,  but  there  are  always  those  who 
are  ready  to  confound  the  credit  of  a  righteous  cause  with  the 
imbecility  of  its  advocates. 

The  first  observations  of  geological  phenomena  were  rude  and 
accidental,  as  must  be  the  case  with  all  new  studies  before  the 
process  of  spontaneous  development  begins.  Gradual  discove- 
ries  of  arrangement  lead  to  profounder  observations  and  Juster  con- 
elusions.  System  and  order  arise  in  the  place  of  confusion ;  not 
such  as  belong  to  the  products  of  fancy  and  the  \i&ions  of  possi- 
bility, but  to  the  forms  of  reality  and  the  objects  of  the  senses. 

One  of  the  first  observations  which  was  made  after  the  distinc- 
tion of  rocky  masses  in  reference  to  their  component  parts,  was  the 
invariable  order  of  relative  position  which  the  difleient  species 
Diaintain  with  respect  to  each  other.  Difierent  rocks  are  seen  piled 
upon  one  another  in  mountain  ranges ;  and  in  digging  into  the 
depths  of  the  earth  a  perpetual  and  va^-ving  succession  of  strata  is 
discovered.     But  no  change  of  place  is  ever  found  between  the 
upper  and  lower  orders  of  the  series.     The  lines  of  junction  of  the 
different  species,  and  the  strata  into  which  they  are  individually 
diyided,  are  parallel  to  one  another.     Ficm  hence  the  conclusion 
h  striking ;  nrst,  that  their  component  parts  must  formerly  have 
been  in  a  state  of  fluidity ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  lower  rocks  in 
position  must  have  been  the  first  in  formation.     Their  division, 
therefore,  into  two  grand  classes,  distinguished  no  less  by  their 
relative  position  than  by  the  obvious  characters  of  their  composi- 
tioDf  is  highly  scientific.     A  crystalline  texture,  and  the  absence 
of  extraneous  fossils,  mark  the  series  which  is  lowest  in  position, 
and  justify  the  name  of  primordial ;  while  the  earthy  composition 
of  the  higher  series,  and  the  different  bodies  which  they  envelop, 
from  fragments  of  the  preceding  class  to  remains  ol  organized 
bodies,  authorise  no  less  for  these  the  appellation  of  secondary. 
Both  these  divisions  of  rocks  are  traversed  by  fissures  which  are 
iUed  with  matters  wholly  foreign  to  their  constitution.     1  hese 
Toios  are  aUowed  by  all  to  be  of  posterior  formation  to  the  masses 
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between  which  they  are  ioterposed.  Some  times  veins  of  jKBereirt 
substances  cut  through  each  other,  and  in  this  case  it  is  obvious 
that  the  one  which  is  cut  ouist  have  been  of  older  formation  than 
the  one  which  traverses  it.  The  disorder  and  various  degrees  of 
ineiination  of  the  planes  of  the  strata  point  to  some  great  revolu- 
lion  which  most  have  broken  their  surfaces  by  the  elevation  of  the 
upper,  or  the  depression  of  the  lower  ridge.  Geologists  all  agree 
in  this  unavoidable  inference,  though  they  differ  from  each  other 
«8  to  the  nature  of  the  cause. 

The  existence  of  marine  exuvise  upon  the  summits  of  many  of 
the  highest  mountains  is  a  fact  of  the  utmost  interest ;  as  thence 
arises  the  uncontroverted  conclusion,  that  at  some  former  period 
the  ocean  had  covered  their  lofty  pinnacles,  which  have  subse- 
i|uentLy  been  exposed  by  the  reflux  of  its  waters,  or  by  their 
gradual  elevation  above  its  level. 

Thus  far  do  all  systems  of  geology  agree,  and  such  are  the  oh- 
■ervations  which  have  formed  the  basis  of  their  several  theories* 
Two  rival  systems  have  of  late  divided  the  attention  of  geologists^ 
both  of  which  profess  to  appeal  to  facts  as  the  foundation  of  their 
deductions. 

One  of  these,  finding  the  causes  which  are  at  present  in  action 
upon  the  surface  of  the  globe  sufficient  for  the  operation  of  all 
•the  changes  which  are  visibly  stamped  upon  its  form,  compensates 
the  imbecility  of  these  ordinary  means  by  an  arbitrary  extension  ^ 
of  time,  and  carries  back  the  commencement  of  their  operation  to 
millions  of  ages;  or,  rather,  it  supposes  an  indefinite  power  of 
renovation,  which  scorns  the  idea  of  a  beginning  as  it  precludes 
the  expectation  of  an  end.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  con- 
tinents  of  the  present  world  have  been  formed  from  the  detritds  of 
pre-exkting  lands;  the  causes  which  destroyed  the  preceding 
Biass  are  now  in  full  action  upon  the  present,  and  the  slow  disin* 
.tegration  of  rocks  by  weather  and  storms,  and  the  gradual  abrasion 
of  their  surfaces  by  water,  are  preparing  the  birth  of  new  lands,  as 
they  enenre  the  destruction  of  the  old.  The  hollows  of  the  valleys 
have  been  worn  to  their  present  depths  by  the  action  of  Iherivers, 
which  originally  ran  at  the  level  of  the  highest  mountains,  and  the 
incessant  attacks  of  the  ocean  perpetually  encroach  upon  the 
barriers  of  the  earth,  the  materials  of  which  it  washes  away  and 
buries  in  the  depths  of  its  waters.  But  these  depths  are  the  grand 
laboratory  where  new  combinations  are  forming  from  the  fragments 
of  a  former  world,  which,  being  deposited  in  quiet  succession,  are 
modified  by  the  action  of  an  internal  fire,  which,  having  melted  the 
lower  deposites  by  the  help  of  the  tompressioa  of  the  incumbent 
weight  of  waters,  will  finally  raise  its  new  creation  into  light  by  its 
expansive  powers.  The  same  causes  are  again  to  act  upon  this 
new  earth,  the  waters  of  the  atoM)sphere  are  again  to  commettce 
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Ibeir  come  fiom  tfae  summits  of  the  momttains,  and  the  set  attack* 
-iiig  its  new  barrier  with  undimioisbed  force  will  again  precipitate 
ita  spoils  into  ike  furnaces  of  the  deep. 

Such  is  the  geological  theory  of  Dr.  Hutton.  Its  chief  sup* 
port  has  been  derived  from  the  ingenious  ilfustrations  of  Professor 
Plajfair.  Under  his  auspices  the  igneous  origin  of  the  present 
order  of  things  and  the  doctrine  of  their  incalcqlable  and  onimagi- 
iabie  antiquity,  have  derived  an  importance  which  has  saved 
them  from  the  merited  oblivion  which  mvolves  many  other  specu* 
lations  at  least  as  worthy  of  being  preserved.     ^  > 

The  writings  of  the  disciples  of  the  rival  school  most  triumph- 
andy  pomt  out  the  absurdities  of  the  Plutonian  theory.  Although 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  traces  of  the  agency  of  fire  upon  the 
surface  of  our  plannet,  proofs  of  which  are  even  now  visible  in  tiie 
dreadful  effects  of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes,  yet  the  fiM:ts  relied 
upon  to  show  the  universality  of  this  agent  are  completely  difr> 
proved.  The  experimental  form  which  the  idea  seemed  to  assume 
from  the  well-conducted  experiments  of  Sir  James  Hall,  vanishes 
befiore  the  very  data  necessary  to  their  success.  The  preampo 
of  a  resisting  solid  may  prevent  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
when  limestone  is  acted  upon  by  heat,  but  it  would  necessarily 

fi»rmeate  every  part  of  an  mcumbent  fluid,  and  escape  unchanged* 
oreover,  the  now  established  stratification  of  granite,  and  the  proofs 
ef  the  newer  construction  of  granite  veins,  which  run  mto  upper 
fiMpmations,  are  destructive  of  another  of  its  essential  arguments* 
But  had  not  this  been  the  case,  we  must  confess  that^e  are  snch 
(rid  fashioned  folks,  and  so  bigoted  to  certain  superstitions  which 
we  have  imbibed  in  our  youth,  that  the  incompatibility  of  Dr* 
Hutton^s  hypothesis  with  our  faith  in  the  sacred  volume  would 
have  been  stione  conclusive  against  his  .arguments,  and  we  should 
have  still  been  content  to  have  remained  in  unphilosophical  igno- 
tance  of  the  solution  of  an  intricate  problem,  rather  than  adopt 
conclusions  so  glaringly  inconsistent  with  the  concurrent  testimonj 
of  recorded  facts  and  traditional  history. 

The  theory  of  Werner  not  only  boasts  the  best  connected 
series  of  facts  for  its  illustration,  but  the  greatest  number  of  able 
supporters.  The  talents  and  sagacity  of  the  founder  himself  are 
of  the  first  class ;  and  it  will  ever  be  matter  of  regret  that  no  ac* 
cirant  of  his  labours  from  his  own  pen  enrich  the  records  of  science. 
Pnrfessor  Jameson  has  ably  filled  the  place  of  expositor  and 
asDotator;  but  it  is  to  the  labours  of  the  indefatigable  De  Luc 
that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  not  only  for  illustrations  but  judicious 
modifications.  This  acute  philosopher  has  spent  the  greater 
part  of  a  long  life  in  geological  pursuits ;  and  the  volumes  of  his 
tevels,  with  the  theoretical  application  of  his  observations  to  the 
support  of  the  Wemerian,  and  the  refutation  of  the  Huttonian 
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bypoAettUy  are  monuments  of  lo^cal  exacteeasi  and  of  unwearied 
amduitj  of  research. 

This  theory  sets  out  with  a  distinction  between  the  effects  of 
causes  obviously  now  in  operation,  and  of  others  which  have 
ceasedto  act.  Carried  back  to  the  formation  of  granite  as  the  first 
discernible  effect  which  can  be  traced,  it  supposes  that  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  globe  were  held  together  in  one  chaotic  mass.  This 
mass  became  fluid  hy  the  extrication  of  the  matter  of  heat,  whereby 
the  reciprocal  power  of  the  affinities  of  the  different  substances  was 
brought  into  action.  The  granite  strata  were  the  first  depoaites 
from  this  disordered  fluid,  and  the  rest  of  the  primitive  rocks  in 
the  order  of  their  succession.  While  this  operation  was  in 
progress,  the  new-formed  strata  were  fractured  by  the  power  of 
the  expansive  fluids  which  were  produced  by  the  diiierent  actions 
of  affinity,  and  sinking  into  the  caverns  which  were  thus  formed 
iieneath  them,  rested  in  an  inclined  position.  Other  formations 
were  again  deposited  upon  these  firom  the  remaining  fluid,  in- 
fluenced possibly  by  new  affinities  brought  into  action  by  the  ex- 
Mcation  of  the  gaseous  matters.  Such  catastrophes  occurred  at 
different  intervals,  fracturing  the  rocks  by  the  violence  of  the  com- 
motipn.  Their  fragments  were  rounded  by  the  tumultuous  action 
of  the  waters,  and  gave  birth  to  those  immense  deposites  of  water- 
worn  stones  which  are  so  often  met  with  in  the  newer  formations. 
The  organic  remains  which  occur  in  these  latter  testify  the  different 
periods  at  which  the  earth  was  clothed  with  vegetation,  and  fttmisb* 
ed  with  its  various  kinds  of  animatc^d  beings. 

There  is  something  more  than  beautiful  in  the  correspondence 
of  this 'explanation  of  the.  appearances  of  nature  with  the  inspu-ed 
account  of  the  creation  of  the  world  by  the  great  historian  of  the 
Jews.  In  the  emphatic  command  of  *<  Let  there  be  Ught,"  we 
indistinctly  trace  a  part  of  that  comprehensive  design  which  em- 
braced at  once  all  the  beneficial  consequences  of  its  fulfilment 
— *^  There  was  light :''  heat,  the  concomitant,  and  possibly  ojAy  a 
modication  of  light,  loosed  at  once  the  bands  of  nature.  The 
spirit  of  God,  indeed,  moved  upon  the  face  of.  the  waters ;  the 
powers  of  affinity,  which  we  are  never  tired  of  admiring  in  our 
closets  in  a  small  scale,  were  let  loose  in  the  great  deep,  and  dry 
land  appeared,  the  product  of  new  combinations.  But  further  stilj, 
in  the  relics  of  a  former  world,  preserved  to  us  in  the  bosoms  of 
the  rocks,  we  may  trace  the  order  and  succession  of  the  creation 
<tfoi^anic  forms,  as  recorded  in  the  same  history.  The  older, 
classes  of  secondary  rocks  contain  remnants  of  vegetable  form« 
alone;  a  second  and  a  newer  division  are  rich  in  the  remains  of 
all  that  the  walers  braugl^  forth  abundantly^  while  the  skeletons 
and  impressions  otcaitle^  creeping  thingSy  and  beasts  qfibttturlhr 
ire  discovered  only  in  the  newest  alluvial  forma(ianjU 
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The  BUCceflBbn  of  cattstrophes  wfakh  dblocated  the  strata  in 
the  strikiDg  manner  which  we  now  trace,  wherever  their  aectiooB 
are  exposed  to  yiew^  was  closed  bj  that  last  enbaidence  which 
brought  the  waters  of  the  ocean  upon  the  habitations  of  men.  The 
fimntains.  of  the  deep  were  opened,  the  bed  of  the  sea  was 
changed,  and  our  present  continents  rose  aboye  the  retiring  flood. 

It  is  not  the  least  ingenious  and  interesting  part  of  the  theory 
which  we  are  contemplating,  that  it  helps  us  to  infer  from  the 
effects  of  causes  which  are  now  in  action,  and  which  commenced 
their  course  from  the  period  of  the  last  catastrophe  of  the  sur&ce 
of  the  earth,  the  time  which  has  elapsed  from  that  period.  The 
bold  outline  of  the  boundaries  of  the  sea  is  in  most  places  broken 
down  by  the  perpetual  agitation  of  the  waves.  After  everj 
storm  fragments  ot  the  broken  strata  &11  down  upon  the  gradually 
accumulating  beach,  and  being  rounded  bj  the  action  of  the  water, 
are  ifeposited  in  heaps  at  the  feet  of  the  rocky  cliSis.  These  heaps 
increase  gradually,  and  modifying  the  action  of  the  waves,  repel 
their  attacks,  and  in  the  lapse  of  time  become  covered  with  the 
earthy  deposites  of  the  land  watere,  and  overspread  with  vegeta- 
tion. Thus  a  kind  of  chronometer  b  formed,  which  with  little 
observation  and  calculation  will  give  us  the  probable  length  of 
time  since  first  the  #aves  began  to  act  upon  the  rugged  outline  oi 
the  rock. 

The  accumulation  of  sand  upon  different  coasts,  the  gradually 
increasing  deposites  of  mud  at  the  mouths  of  rivera,  the  progress 
of  new  lands,  the  filling  up  of  lakes,  and  the  raising  of  marshes  by 
the  slow  depositions  of  the  sediments  of  water,  together  with  the 
formation  of  stalactitical  incrustations,  are  similar  measures  of  the 
like  period.  All  these  concurrent  testimonies  prove  that  the  time 
from  the  formation  of  our  present  continents  cannot  have  exceeded 
a  very  few  thousand  years,  affording  another  proof  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  that  history  which  relates  the  stupendous  story  of  the 
univereal  deluge. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  Wemerian  theory.  It  must  be  al- 
lowed to  be  consistent  with  the  known  laws  of  chymicai  and  me- 
chanical philosophy ;  and  although  in  many  instances  it  may  be 
thought  to  have  ventured  too  far  into  the  regions  of  fancy,  yet  its 
speculations  have  imported  from  thence  no  arts  to  disguise  incoii- 
•istency,  or  arms  to  assist  presumption. 

Geology  within  this  year  or  two  has  assumed  a  different  mien. 
Observation  has  superseded  useless  speculation,  and  the  classi* 
fication  of  the  different  formations  of  the  earth's  surbce,  the  dis- 
tinction and  description  of  different  individuals  of  a  series,  ibp 
analysis  of  minerals,  and  the  investigation  of  their  properties,  have 
taken  the  place  of  useless  cavils  about  remoter  causes.  It  is  by 
such  gradual  means  that  we  may  hope  to  penetrate  the  secrets  iS 
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time;— step  b J  step  to  unniYel  tbe  long  Boriet  of  pest  evaiti  ;- 
barmoQize  philosophy  with  divinity* 

In  adverting  to  this  revolution  in  the  scieoce  we  btye  been, 
ridering,  we  are  happy  in  an  opportunity  of  directing  attention  to 
the  exertions  of  a  body  of  scientific  men,  who  bave  lately  £om&d 
themselves  into  a  society  in  this  country  Cm*  ttie  advanceawnt  of 
geology.  Attached  to  no  particuhr  system,  they  meet  together 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  fociliti^g  inquiry,  andbjr 
the  discussion  of  opinions  to  elicit  truth.  Their  eady  laboun 
iiave  been  crowned  with  merited  success,  and  the  first  volume  of 
their  transactions  is  replete  with  original,  well-described,  and  li^li« 
ly  interesting,  observations.  Their  later  proceedings  we  shaD 
hope  shortly  to  see  recorded ;  and  it  will  be,  we  trust,  not  tto 
least  instructive  part  of  our  bibours,  either  to  ourselves  ot  our 
readers,  to  watch  from  time  to  time  the  progress  of  researches 
which  we  are  convinced  will  contribute  most  essentiaOy  to  erect 
upon  a  rational  basis  a  true  system  of  geology* 

But  we  must  abridge  our  observations  upon  the  present  state  of 
the  science  in  general,  for  the  sake  of  the  bpok  which  we  have 
named  at  the  b^  of  this  article,  and  which  is  of  too  interesting  a 
character,  both  firom  the  names  of  its  author  and  annotator,  and 
the  contents  of  its  pages,,  not  to  claim  some  space  for  its  analysis* 

An  Essa^  upon  the  Theory  of  the  Earth  by  Cuvier,  one  of  the 
first  geologists  of  France,  with  mineralogical  notes  by  Jameson^ 
who  holds  a  parallel  situation  among  British  natnralists,  is  wdl 
calculated  to  excite  attention;  and  we  do  not  scruple  to  say  that 
it  will  be  read  with  satisfaction  by  the  numerous  students  of  thb 
interesting  science.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  condensed  view 
6{  (he  various  discoveries  with  which  its  eminent  author  hat  en- 
riched  geology ;  and  more  particularly  that  department  of  it  which 
relates  to  the  history  of  the  fossil  remains  of  organised  bodies* 
These  remains  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  vary  as  to  the  . 
state  in  which  they  are  found  as  much  as  they  do  in  their  respec- 
tive species.  Sometimes  the  most  delicate  bodies  are  little 
changed  by  the  processes  which  they  have  undergone ;  some- 
times they  are  completely  impregnated  with  stony  matter ;  and 
often  they  exhibit  mere  casts  of  the  original  substance.  It  has 
been  the  arduous  undertaking  of  M •  Cuvier  not  only  to  class  the 
different  species,  and  compare  them  with  then*  existnig  analogues,' 
but  carefully  to  ascertain  the  superpositions  of  the  strata  in  wnitli 
their  remains  occur,  and  their  connexion  with  the  different  animals 
and  plants  which  they  enclose.  A  condensed  and  highly  interest- 
ing view  of  these  observations  in  general  is  gived  m  the  notes  f 
but  the  peculiar  subject  of  the  essay  before  us  consists  m  the  in- 
vestigaoon  of  the  fossil  remains  of  quadnqieds* 
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Tke  li^^t  degree  of  importance  attficlmi  to  thit  class  of  ex* 
traneoaa  fiissib.  Thej  indicate  more  eleariy  than  others  the  na* 
toreof  tfle  revolations  ttiej  have  undergone.  The  important  fact 
of  tte  repealed  irniptionB  of  the  sea  upon  the  land  is  hy  them 
placed  beyond  a  doubt.  T^e  remains  of  shells  and  of  other  bo- 
dies of  marine  origin  might  merely  indicate  that  the  sea  had  once 
eiisted  where  these  collections  are  found.  Thousands  of  aquatic 
animals  may  have  been  left  dry  by  a  recess  of  the  wavesi  while 
their  races  may  have  been  preserved  in  more  peaceful  parts  of  the 
ocean*  But  a  change  in  we  bed  of  the  sea,  and  a  general  irrup* 
tioB  of  its  waters,  must  have  destroyed  all  the  quadrupeds  withm 
the  reach  of  its  influence*  Thus  entire  classes  of  ammals,  or  at 
least  many  species,  must  hare  been  utterly  destroyed.  Whether 
this  actually  has  been  the  case  we  are  more  easily  able  to  deter^ 
mine  firom  the  greater  precision  of  our  knowledge  with  respect  to 
the.qnadrupeds,  and  the  smaller  limits  of  their  number.  It  may 
be  decided  at  once  whether  fossil  bones  belong  to  any  species 
which  still  exists,  or  to  one  that  is  lost;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  fossil  testaceous  animals,  although  unknown  to  the  zoolo- 
gbt,  may  not  belong  to  genera  yet  undiscovered  in  the  fathomless 
depths  of  the  sea.  « 

This  indefatigable  observer  of  nature,  from  a  mature  oonsidera- 
tion  of  the  subject,  after  a  display  of  the  most  complete  knowledge 
of  the  osteolo^  of  comparative  anatomy,  and  afi^  a  learned  com- 
parison of  the  description  of  the  rare  animals  of  the  ancients,  and 
the  fiibulons  products  of  their  imaginations,  draws  the  following 
instvoctive  conclusion. 

^  None  of  the  lajrger  specieqi  of  quadrupeds,  whose  remains  are  now 
found  imbedded  in  regular  rocky  strata,  are  at  all  similar  to  any  of  the 
known  living  species.  This  circumstance  is  by  no  means  the  mere 
tStd  of  chance,  or  because  the  species  to  which  these  fossil  bones  have 
bdonged  are  stOI  concealed  in  the  desert  and  uninhabited  parts  of  the 
work),  and  have  hitherto  escaped  the  observation  of  travellers,  Imt  this 
astonishing  phenomenon  has  proceeded  from  general  causes,  and 'the 
careful  investigatSon  of  It  affords  one  of  the  best  means  for  discovering 
and  iDvestigatii^  the  nature  ot  those  causes.'' 

The  method  of  observation  adopted  is  susceptible  of  the  utmost 
tccumcy,  and  affords  a  specimen  of  induction  from  facts  highly 
faonooraUe  to  huoum  reason. 

^  Every  oi^anised  individiial  forms  an  entire  system  of  its  own,  at! 
tiie  parts  of  which  mutually  correspond  and  concur  to  produce  a  cer- 
tain definite  poirpose  by  reciprocal  reacti<m,  or  by  combining  towards 
the  same  end.  Hence  none  of  these  separate  parts  can  cl^ange  their, 
forms  without  a  correspoi^dfog  thwge  on  the  other  parts  of  the  same 
toimd,  and,  cooseqiieDtly)  ^a^^h  of  these  parts  taken  separately  indicates 
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gU  the  other  parti  to  wUch  it  has  belonged.  Thus,  if  the  ?lieeni  o^aii 
animal  are  ao  oiganized  aB  only  to  be  fitted  for  the  digestion  of  recent 
fleab,  it  is  also  requisite  that  the  jaws  should  be  so  constructed  as.  to  fit 
them  for  devouring  their  prey ;  the  claws  must  be  constructed  for  «cl^ 
ing  and  tearing  it  to  pieces;  the  teeth  for  cutting  and  dividiag  Ita 
flesh ;  the  entire  system  of  the  limbs^  or  organs  of  motion,  for  pursaiog 
and  overtalLing  it;  and  the  organs  of  sense  for  discovering  it  at  a  dis- 
tance. Hence  any  one  who  curves  merely  the  print  of  a  cloven  foot, 
may  conclude  that  it  has  been  left  by  a  ruminant  animal;  and  regard 
the  conclurion  as  equally  certain  with  any  other  in  phyi^cs  or  In  mo* 
Tals.  Consequently,  this  single  foot-mark  clearly  indicates  to  the  ob- 
server the  forms  of  the  teet^  of  the  jaws,  of  the  vertebrae,  of  all  the 
leg  bones,  thighs,  shoulders,  and  of  the  truidL  of  the  body  of  the  aidmal 
that  left  the  mark." 

It  is  firom  this  connexkni  of  aB  the  different  parts  of  «i  animal 
that  the  smallest  piece  of  bone  may  become  the  sure  index  of  the 
dasa  and  species  of  animal  to  which  it  has  belonged ;  and  it  is 
from  an  indefatigable  and  ingenious  application  of  this  rule  that 
•ur  author  has  been  enabled  to  class  the  fossil  remains  of  seventy- 
eight  different  quadrupeds,  of  w}iich  forty-nine  are  distinct  speciei^ 
hitherto  unknown  to  naturalists.  The  bones  are  generally  dis- 
persed, seldom  occurring  in  complete  skeletons,  and  still  DX>re 
rarely  b  the  fleshy  part  of  the  animal  preserved.  We  extract  the 
following  interesting  instance  of  the  preservation  of  the  carcaaa  of 
the  manunoth,  which  is  given  by  Professor  Cuvier  as  taken  from  a 
report  in  the  supplement  to  the  Journal  du  Nordf  by  M.  AdMnm$ 
a  member  of  the  academy  of  St.  PetersburgL 

*<  In  the  year  1799  a  Tungusian  fisherman  observed  a  strange^ 
shapeless  mass  projecting  from  an  ice-bank,  near  the  mouth  of  a  river 
in  the  north  of  Siberia,  £e  nature  of  which  he  did  not  understand^  and 
which  was  so  high  in  the  bank  as  to  t)e  beyond  his  reach*  He  next 
year  observed  the  same  object,  which  was  then  rather  more  disengaged 
from  among  the  ice^  but  was  still  unable  to  conceiye  what  it  was. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  following  summer,  1801,  he  could  distinctly 
see  that  it  was  the  frozen  carcass  of  an  enormous  animal,  the  entire 
flank  of  which,  and  one  of  its  tusks,  had  become  disengi^^  from 
the  ice.  In  consequence  of  the  ice  lieginnSng  to  melt  eariier  and  to  a 
greater  degree  than  usual  in  1803,  the  fifth  year  of  this  discovety, 
the  enormous  carcass  became  entirely  disengaged,  and  fdl  down  horn 
the  ice-crag  on  a  sand  bank,  forming  part  of  the  coast  of  the  Arctic 
ocean.  lu  the  month  of  March  in  that  year  the  Tungusian  carried 
away  the  two  tusks,  which  he  sold  for  the  value  of  fifty  rubles;  and  al, 
this  time  a  drawing  was  made  of  the  animal,  of  which  I  possess  a  copy.- 

^  Two  years  afterwards,  or  in  1806,  Mr.  Adams  went  to  examiiie 
thb  animal,  which  still  remained  on  the  sand  bank  where  It  bad 
fallen  from  the  ice,  but  iu  body  was  (ben  greatly  mutilated.    Tik 
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Jukiitf  of  the  ndghbourfaood  had  taken  $m9j  considerable  qnantitiel 
of  its  flesh  to  feed  their  dogs;  aod  the  wild  animals,  particularly  tht 
white  bears,  had  dso  feasted  on  the  carcass ;  yet  the  skeleton  remained 
entire,  except  that  ooe  of  the  fore  legs  was  gone.  The  entire  spine» 
the  pelTis,  one  shoulder  blade,  and  three  legs  were  still  held  together 
by  their  ligaments  and  by  some  remains  of  the  skiu;  and  the  •ther 
ihoulder  blade  was  found  at  a  short  distance.  The  head  remaiued 
covered  by  the  dry  skiu ;  and  the  pupil  of  the  eyes  was  still  distin- 
enishable.  The  brain  also  remained  within  the  skull,  but  a  good  deal 
atirank  and  dried  up;  and  ooe  of  the  ears  was  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion, Btill  retaining  a  tuft  of  strong,  bristly  hair.  The  upper  lip  was  a 
good  deal  eaten  away,  and  the  under  lip  was  entirely  sone,  so  that  the 
feeth  were  distinctly  seen.  The  skin  was  extremely  thick  and  heavy, 
and  as  much  of  it  remained  as  required  the  exertions  of  ten  men  to 
cany  away,  which  they  did  with  considerable  difficulty*  More  than 
thirty  pounds  weight  of  the  hair  and  bristlc^a  of  this  animal  were 
gathered  from  the  wet  sand  bank,  having  been  trampled  into  the  mud 
by  tbe  wiiite  bears  while  devouring  the  carcass.  Some  of  the  hair 
was  presented  to  our  Museum  of  Natural  History  by  M.  Targe, 
censor  in  the  Lyceum  of  Charlemagne.  It  consisted  of  three  distinct 
kinds:  one  of  these  is  stiff,  black  bristles,  a  foot  or  more  in  length; 
another  is  thinner  bristles,  of  coarse  flexible  hair  of  a  reddidi  brown 
Colour;  and  the  third  is  a  coarse  reddish  brown  wool,  which  grew 
among  the  roots  of  the  long  hair.  These  afford  an  undeniable  proof 
that  this  animal  has  belonged  to  a  race  of  elephants  inhabUing  a  coU 
regum^  with  which  we  are  now  unacquainted,  and  by  no  means  fitted  to 
dweB  in  the  torrid  zone.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  enormous  animal 
nust  have  been  frozen  up  by  the  ice  at  the  moment  of  its  death.^ 

But  one  of  the  moat  impcNrtant  and  interesting  c^  the  observa* 
tioRS  for  which  we  are  inidetited  to  the  precision  of  the  French 
naturalist  is  the  distinction  of  two  different  formations  amongst 
tecondairy  strata.  These  consist  of  alternate  deposites  from  Mlt 
and  firesh  water;  and  are  characterized  by  the  nature  of  the  shells 
which  are  found  imbedded  in  them.  The  country  about  Paris 
h  founded  upon  chdk.  This  is  covered  with  alay  and  a  coarse 
fimeatoDe,  containing  marine  petrifiictions.  Ov^  this  lies  an  al« 
lersating  series  of  gypsum  and  clay,  in  which  occur  the  remains 
•f  quadrupeds,  birds,  fish,  and  sliells,  all  of  bmd  or  fresh  water 
species.  Above  this  mteresting  stratum  lie  marl  and  sandstone^ 
COBtainiDg  marine  shells,  which  are  covered  With  beds  of  lio^ 
Stone  and  flmt,  which  again  contain  petrifactions  of  fresh  water 
mnains;  The  upper  bed  of  all  is  of  an  alluvial  nature,  in  which 
IrtHAs  of  trees,  bones  of  elephants,  oxen  and  rein-deer,  inter- 
in^ied  with  salt  water  productions,  seem  to  suggest  that  both 
salt  and  fresh  water  have  contributed  to  its  accumulation.  This 
idteraate  flux  and  reflux  of  the  two  flnids  is  a  most  extraordinary 
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pbenomeiion)  and  promdSs  to  lead  to  an  important  cmcltuion  re^ 
tpecting  the  general  theory  of  the  earth. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  something  analogous  to  the  pro- 
cess  which  produced  these  changes  may  be  perceived  in  opera- 
tions which  are  going  on  in  our  own  time,  and  in  gradual  alteratiooi 
which  have  be^  elected  within  the  memory  of  one  generatioii* 
The  following  extract  from  the  accurate  descriptionB  of  the  iade- 
fintigable  De  Luc  will  better  expldn  our  ideas  upon  this  sutyict. 
We  have  selected  one  from  among  many  instances  whick  are 
aflS>rded  by  an  attentive  examination  of  our  own  coasts* 

**  Slapton  Lee  occupies  the  lower  part  of  a  eombe»  which  al  ilrst 
{ormed  a  recess  in  the  bay^  hut  the  sea  before  it  being  shallow*  the 
waves  brought  up  the  gravel  from  the  bottom  along  the  coast,  and  the 
beach  thuk  produced  passed  at  length  quite  across  this  recess,  whSdi  it 
closed :  since  then,  the  fresh  water  proceeding  from  the  combe  has 
almost  entirely  displaced  the  salt  water  within  this  space ;  because  the 
former  arriving  there  freely,  and  passing  through  the  gravel  of  the 
beach,  repels  the  small  quantity  or  the  sea  water  which  filtrates  into 
it  Slapton  Lee,  whidi  is  about  two  miles  in  length  and  a  quarter  id 
a  mile  in  its  greatest  breadth,  is  a  little  brackish,  on  account  of  its  com- 
municatioHs  with  the  sea  water,  as  well  through  the  gravel  in  cosunoo 
seasons,  as  when  Uiere  is  any  opening  in  the  beach ;  however,  it  contains 
fresh  water  fish,  carp,  tench,  and  pike.  The  sediments  of  the  land 
waters  are  tending  to  fill  up  this  basis,  and  wherever  the  bottom  is 
sufficiently  raised  the  reeds  are  begini^  to  grow.** 

Such,  we  conceive,  may  have  been  the  process  which  fonaed  a 
fresh  water  deposite  upon  a  marine  basis.  By  extending  (he 
analogy  further,  we  can  nave  little  difficulty  in  coaeeiviog  that  Ae 
barrier  thus  raised  by  the  action  of  the  waves  mvy  l^ve  bew 
easily  destroyed  again,  even  by  an  extraordinary  ex^liooof  the 
same  power  which  raised  i^  or  by  some  other  of  those  violent 
revolutions  whose  effects  are  marked  upon  the  face  of  the  wbde 
earth.  Thus  a  way  was  opened  for  a  return  of  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  which  again  deposited  tfieir  sediments  and  the  remains  of 
their  Uvmg  tribes,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  upper  salt  water  strata* 
The  same  causes  again  acting  excluded  once  more  the  waves  of 
the  sea,  and  gave  time  for  the  deposite  of  the  upper  fresh  water 
formatimi.  Such  an  explanation  appears  to  us  simple  and  satis- 
factory. It  accounts  for  the  phenomena  of  nature  by  nature's 
laws.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  sagacity  which  first  pointed 
out  the  distinction  cannot  be  too  much  praised.  The  discavery 
has  ahready  stimulated  the  exertions  of  others,  and  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  phenomenon  is  not  only  not  confined  to  the 
environs  of  Paris,  but  is  of  pretty  gen€^  occurrence  in  secondary 
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eomtries.  A  Mmilar  formatioD  has  been  lately  obterved  in  tlie 
bU  of  Wigljit ;  and  haa  been  most  scientifically  described  and 
compared  with  the  French  strata  by  a  member  of  the  Geological 
Society,  in  a  most  interesting  paper  lately  laid  before  that  body* 

It  b  remarkable  that  those  coarse  limestone  strata  which  are 
chiefly  employed  at  Paris  for  building,  are  the  hst  formed  series 
which  indicate  a  long  and  quiet  continuance  of  the  water  of  the 
sea  above  the  surface  of  (he  continent.  Above  them,  indeed,  ther^ 
are  found  formations  containing  abundance  of  shells  and  other 
productions  of  the  sea,  but  these  consist  of  alluvial  materials,  sand, 
marl,  sandstone,  or  clay,  which  rather  indicate  transportations 
that  have  taken  place  with  some  degree  of  violence  than  strata 
formed  by  quiet  depositions;  and  where  some  regular  rocky 
strata  of  inconsiderable  extent  and  thickness  appear  above  or  below 
,  these  alluvial  formations  they  generally  bear  the  marks  of  having 
been  deposited  from  fresh  water.  All  the  known  specimens  of 
the  bones  of  viviparous  land  quadrupeds  have  either  been  foiind 
b  these  formations  from  fresh  water,  or  in  the  alluvial  formations ; 
whence  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  these  animals  have 
only  begun  to  exist,  or  at  least  to  leave  their  remains  in  the  strata 
of  our  earth  since  that  retreat  of  the  sea  which  was  next  before  its 
last  irruption.  It  has  also«been  clearly  ascertained,  from  an  atten- 
tive consideration  of  tlie  relation  of  the  diflR^rent  remains  with  the 
strata  in  which  they  have  been  discovered,  that  oviparous  quadra* 
peds  are  found  in  much  older  strata  than  those  of  the  viviparous 
class.  Some  of  the  former  have  been  observed  in  and  even  beneath 
fhe  chalk.  Dry  land  and  fresh  waters  must  therefore  have  existed 
before  the  formation  of  the  chalk  strata.  No  bones  of  mammife- 
rotts  quadrupeds  are  to  be  found  till  we  come  to  the  newer  forma* 
tions,  which  lie  over  Ihe  coarse  limestone  strata  incumbent  on  the 
chalk.  Determinate  order  may  also  be  observed  in  the  succession 
of  these.  The  genera  which  are  now  unknown  are  the  lowest  in 
position :  imknown  species  of  known  genera  are  next  in  succes- 
sion:  and,  lastly,  the  bones  of  species,  apparently  the  same  with 
those  which  are  now  in  existence,  are  never  found  but  m  the  btest 
alluvial  depositions. 

'  The  more  we  learn  respecting  the  secondary  strata  of  the  globe, 
the  more  interesting  becomes  the  investigation.  The  bold  outline 
of  the  primitive  ranges^  their  cloud^capt  summits  and  majestic 
forms,  are  calculated  to  rivet  the  attention ;  but  they  rather  force 
the  fancy  to  speculate  upon  their  formation,  than  lead  the  judgment 
by  mteraal  evidences  to  their  origin.  It  is  in  the  curious  observar 
'dons  aibore  recited  that  we  seem  to  approach  the  history  of  our 
own  state.  The  stody  of  secondary  formations  is  as  yet  scarcely 
commenced.  The  labours  of  Cuvier  have  thrown  a  new  light 
iqpon  their  high  importance;  akeady  by  liis  exertioos  has  the 
Yoh.  lY.  New  SerUfs.  2i 
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ory  of  the  most  recent  changes  been  ascertained^  in  one  par- 
iicular  spot,  as  far  as  the  chalk  formation.  Tbis^  which  has 
tiitberto  been  conceived  to  be  of  very  modern  origin,  is  shown  to 
dave  owed  its  deposition  to  causes  connected  with  the  revolution 
and  catastrophe  before  the  last  general  irruption  of  the  waters  oyer 
pur  present  habitable  world.  Our  author  well  observes  that  these 
posterior  geological  facts  which  have  hitherto  been  neglected  bjr 
geologists)  furnish  the  only  clew  by  which  we  may  hope,  in  some 
measure,  to  dispel  the  darkness  of  the  preceding  times. 

**  It  would  certainly  be  exceedingly  satisfactory  to  have  the  fossil 
organic  productions  arranged  in  chrooological  order,  in  the  same  man* 
ner  a&  we  now  have  the  prlDcipsJ  mineral  substances.  By  this  the 
science  of  organization  itself  would  be  improved;  the  developments 
of  animal  life;  the  succession  of  its  forms;  the  precise  determinations  , 
of  those  which  have  beeu  first  called  into  existence,  the  simultaneous 
production  of  certain  species  and  their  gradual  extinction ;— all  these 
would  perhaps  instruct  us  fully  as  much  in  the  essence  of  oi^ganiza^ 
lion  as  all  the  experiments  that  we  shaU  ever  be  able  to  make  upon 
living  animals :  and  man,  to  wboin  only  a  short  space  of  time  is  allotted 
upon  the  earth,  would  have  the  glory  of  restoriii^  the  history  of 
thousands  of  ages  which  preceded  the  existence  of  the  race,  and  of 
thousands  of  animals  which  never  were  cotemporaneous  with  his 
species." 


The  Heroine ;   or  Adventures  of  a  Fair  Romance  Reaier* 
By  Eaton  Stannard  Barrett^  Esq.  3  Fob. 

[From  €kt  Critical  Retiew.] 

This  is  a  very  spirited  and  laughable  satbe  iqx>n  the  variooi 
productions  under  the  name  of  novels  and  romances  whicji  have 
appeared  for  the  last  eighteen  or  nineteen  years.  Mr.  Barrett 
Serves  the  thanks  of  all  sensible  inothers  ami  guardians  who  wish 
well  to  the  rising  generation  for  the  pains  which  he  has  iskea  t» 
expbsethe  destructive  nonsense  with  which  we  have  been  inun- 
dated by  this  species  of  composidon. 

In  the  volumes  before  us,  the  author  gives  us  the  history  of  a 
Voong  lady  of  the  age  of  fifteen^  the  only  daughtei^of  a  respectable 
nrmer,  who  having  been  committed  to  the  care  of  a  jfovmieae,  ie 
Instructed  in  nothing  but  the  study  of  novel  and  romance  reading. 
The  governess,  however,  is  dk^harged  in  disgrace  by  the  &ther 
of  our  heroine  at  the  beginning  of  the  work,  smi  turned  .out  of  the 
iiouse,  owing  to  an  amour  with  the  butler.  Our  heroinoi  whoee 
leal  nana«  is  Cherry  Wilkinson,  solaces  herself  for  the  loss  of  her 
companion  and  governess  by  writmg  to  her,  in  the  lai^uage  eC 
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I0itttiice»  in  which  she  pours  out  her  sorrows  in  a  ikqpioaB  stresm 
of  eloquent  absurdity.  Poor  Miss  Cherry's  brains  are  so  bewil* 
dared  with  the  trash  which  she  has  been  reading,  that  she  is  ma^ 
to  be  a  heroine ;  and,  though  naturally  a  very  amiable,  sensibly 
prl,  she  becomes  a  pertect  maniac  in  search  of  adventures..  8ba 
deblores  her  hard  lot  in  being  doomed  to  waste  her  bloom,  beautyi 
and  youth,  in  a  series  of  uninterrupted  prospei'ity.  She  declares 
to  her  beloved  governess,  that  her 

^  ambition  is  to  be  a  heroine,  and  bow  can  I  hope  to  succeed  in  my 
▼ocatioo  anlees  I  suflfer  privatioos  and  inconveniences  ?  Besides,  have 
I  not  far  greater  merit  in  geUiog  a  husband  by  sentiment,  adventure, 
and  melancboly,  than  by  dressing,  gaddiog,,  dancing,  and  siogiog  ?  Fq? 
heroines  Mp  just  as  toiuch  on  the  alert  to  get  husbands  as  other  youM 
ladies;  and  to  say  the  truth,  I  would  never  voluntarily  subject  myself 
to  misfortunes,  were  I  not  certain  that  matrimony  would  be  the  last  of 
them.  But  even  misery  itself  has  its  consolations  and  advantages.  It 
makes  one,  at  least,  look  interesting,  and  affords  an  opportunity  fo^ 
ornamental  murmurs.  Besides,  it  is  the  mark  of  a  r^ned  mind.  Oa\y 
fools,  children,  and  savages,  are  happy." 

From  this  specimen  the  reader  may  pretty *well  judge  whid 
kind  of  amusement  Miss  Cherry  promises  in  her  history.     She 
discovers  that  from  the  beauty  of  her  person,  she  is  well  qualified 
for  a  heroine ;  as  her  form  is  tall  and  aerial,  her  face  Grecian,  her 
tresses  flaxen,  her  eyes  bine  and  sleepy,  with  a  remarkable  mole 
just  over  her  temple.     So  far  so  well ;  but  then,  she  is  thrown  into 
despair  on  account  of  her  birth,  for  she  exclaims,  if  "  even  ray 
legitimacy  was  suspected,  it  would  be  some  comfort;  since,  in  that 
case,  I  should  assuredly  start  forth,  at  one  time  or  otlier,  the 
daughter  of  some  plaintive  not>leman,  who  lives  retired  and  slaps  his 
forehead.*'    She  is  also  perplexed  atxHit  her  name,  which  is  by  no 
means  of  the  lieroio  kind.  She  therefore  changes  it  to  (yberubina; 
and  ruminatnig  upon  her  hard  fate  of  being  wealthy  and  pretty, 
she  determines  to  think  that  she  is  not  the  real  daughter  of  her 
.fether-^iat  that  she  is  some  orphan  of  illustrious  descent,  reserved 
to  encounter  all  manner  of  extraordinary  adventures,  equally  de* 
Kghtful  with  those  with  which  her  beloved  romances  so  fruitfully 
Item.     She  accordingly  assails  her  father  in  the  true  romance 
style ;  her  hands  folded  across  her  bosom,  and  her  blue  eyes  raised 
to  his  face,  she  conjures  him  to  tell  her  who  are  her  parents ;  for 
she  has  discovered  a  mystery  in  her.  birth,  and  urges  him  to  con- 
fess his  crimes,  and  tell  her  where  her  dear  distracted  father  is 
Bngering  out  the  remnant  of  his  miserable  days  ?  The  po<Nr  farmer 
is  thunderstrucic,  and  believes  that  her* senses  are  lost  past  recove- 
ry. All  these  scenes,  which  are  made  truly  laughable,  are  related 
to  her  dear  governess  by  letter,  in  the.gennine  dramatic  style; 
and  in  so  doing,  she  follows  the  example  of  all  .true  heroines. 
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*^  Indeed,!^  the  sajs  **  I  cannot  enough  admire  the  fortitude  of  ibeflS 
charming  creatures,  who,  while  they  are  iu  momemary  expectation  of 
losing  their  lives,  or  their  honours,  or  botli,  sit  down  with  the  utmoil 
unconcern,  and  indite  the  wittiest  letters  in  the  world*  They  bare 
even  sufficient  presence  of  mmd  to  copy  the  vulgar  dialect,  uucouth 
phraseology,  and  bad  grammar,  of  the  villains  whom  they  dread;  and 
all  this  in  the  neatest  and  liveliest  style  imaginable." 

Miss  Cherry,  or  Cberubina,  is,  however,  determined  to  quit  her 
bther's  house ;  and  this  determination  is  hastened  by  learning  f bat 
•  young  roan,  a  friend  of  her  father's,  is  coming  upon  a  visit,  and 
from  a  hint,  which  he  throws  out,  that  it  is  not  unlikely  but  that 
this  gentleman  may  fall  in  love  with  her,  dhe  is  thrown  into  despair. 
Threatened  with  a  husband  of  decent  birth,  parentage,  md  educa- 
tion !  horrid  I  most  horrid !  ao  very  unlike  a  heroine ! 

^  Tes,  I  wilt  roam,"  she  exclaims,  *'  through  the  wide  world  in  search 
of  my  parents;  1  will  ransack  all  the  sliding  pannels  and  tapestries  in 
,  luly ;  I  will  explore  II  Gastcllo  di  Udolphd,  and  will  then  enter  th6 
convent  of  Ursuiines,  or  Carmelites,  or  Santa  della  Pieta,  or  the  Abbey 
ofLaTrappe.  Here!  meet  with  nothing  better  than  smiling  faces 
and  honest  hearts;  or,  at  best,  with  but  sneakinfr  villaiiis.  No  precious 
scoundrels  are  here ;  no  norrors  or  atrocities  worth  mentioninq^  But 
abroad  I  shall  encounter  Imnditti,  monks,  daggers,  racks.  O  ye  cele- 
brated terrors,  when  shall  1  taste  you  ?"    ' 

Before  she  df  parts  sh^  determines  on  a  rummage,  in  order  to 
find  some  record  or  relic  that  Cnay  lead  to  what  she  cklls  her  mys- 
terious birth.  Accordingly  she  steals  into  her  father's  room,  and 
finds  in  his  scrutoire  an  antique  piece  of  tattered  parchment,  on 
which  are  written,  amongst  other  names,  De  Willoughby,  and  Ladr 
Owyu,  of  Owyn  castle.  This  is  enough  for  our  heroine ;  thou^ 
the  parchment  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  part  of  a  lease  of  livesi 
it  is  however  an  irrefragable  proof  to  her  that  she  is  no  less  a  persosi 
than  the  Lady  Cherubina  de  Willoughby.  With  this  notable 
parchment,  and  an  old  picture,  which  she  finds,  of  Nell  Owyn, 
she  elopes  from  her  father's  mansion,  for  London,  that  grand 
emporium  of  adventure  for  heroes  and  heroines. 

In  the  character  of  Lady  Cherubina  de  Willoughby,  a  heroine 
in  search  of  her  parents,  she  finds,  to  her  utter  astonishment,  that 
she  cannot  do  as  the  heroines  do  of  whom  she  had  read,  and  whom 
f  he  contemplated  so  much.  For  after  walking  in  the  wet  for  some 
miles,  she  finds  herself  fatigued,  cold,  and  stiff:  whereas,  all  the 
lovely  heroines  whom  she  wished  to  imitate,  were  able  to  perform 
journeys  on  foot  that  would  founder  fifty  horses.  l(  she  enters  a 
cottage,  to  her  astonishment,  instead  of  beauties,  she  finds  a  faroil/ 
of  irights,  with  flat  nosesi  and  thick  lips.  No  Annettes  and  Lubiii% 
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bat  plain  MoIIb  and  Bets,  Jacks  and  Toms.  To  follow  our 
.beroine  through  alt  the  mazes  of  her  adventures  irould  be  impos* 
siUe ;  tnit  we  must  remark,  that  they  are  extremely  well  planned; 
and  portrayed  with  much  vivacity  and  drollery.  Some  of  the 
scenes  are  truly  ludicrous.  The  following  is  the  account  which 
Cherubina  gives  of  her  rencounter  with  a  Mr.  Abraham  Grundy, 
who  ia  one  of  the  understrappers  at  the  theatre. 

**  At  length  I  reached  an  immense  edifice,  which  appeared  to  me 
Ae  castle  of  some  broi^knittiug  baroo;  ponderous  cohimos  supported 
H,  and  statues  stood  io  the  niches,  the  portal  lay  open.  I  glided  iott 
the  ball.  As  i  looked  anxiously  arouud,  I  beheld  a  cavalier  descend* 
ing  a  flight  of  steps.  He  psused,  muttered  some  words,  laid  his  hand 
upon  btt  heart,  dropped  it,  shook  his  head,  and .  proceeded.  1  feh 
hntaotly  iaterest^  in  bis  fate;  and  as  he  came  nearer,  perceived,  that 
surely,  never  lighti^d  on  this  orb,  whkh  he  hardly  seeined  to  touch,  a 
more  deKghtfiil  vision.  His  form  was  tall,  bis  face  oval,  and  his  nose 
aquiline :  seducing  sweetness  dwelled  in  his  smile,  and  as  lie  pleased* 
bis  expresnve  eyes  cou\d  sparkle  with  rapture,  or  beam  with  sen- 
sibility. Once  more  he  paused,  frowned,  and  waving  his  arm^  ex- 
claimed, with  an  elegant  energy  of  eounciatioQl  *To  watch  tlie 
miotttes  of  this  night,  that  if  again  this  apparition  come,  he  maji  approve 
oar  eyes,  and  speak  to  it'  That  moment  a  pang,  poignant,  but  deli- 
cious, transfixed  my  busom.  Too  well  I  felt,  and  confessed  it  the 
dart  of  love.  *  *  *  I  rushed  forward,  and  sank  at  the  feet  of  the  stranger. 
Pity  and  protect  a  destitute  orphan !  cried  I,  *  Here,  in  this  hospitable 
castle  I  may  hope  for  repose  and  protection.  O  Signior,  conduct 
me  to  your  respected  mother,  the  baroness,  and  let  me  pour  into  her 
ear  my  simple  and  pathetic  tale.*  *  O  bo  t  simple  and  pathetic  !* 
cried  be, « Come  my  dear,  let  me  bear  it.*  I  seated  myself  on  the 
steps,  and  told  him  my  story.  During  the  recital,  the  noble. ^outh 
lietrayed  extreme  sensibility;  sometimes  he  turned  his  head  aside  to 
conceal  his  emotion ;  and  sometimes  stifled  an  hysterical  laugh  of  agony. 
When  I  had  ended,  lie  begged  to  know  whether  I  was  quite  certain 
that  I  had  ten  thousand  pounds.in  my  power.  I  replied,  that  as  Wil- 
kuMOifs  daughter,  I  certainly  liad;  but  that  the  property  must  devolve 
to  some  one  else,  as  soon  as  I  should  be  proved  a  nobleman's  daughter.* 
He  then  made  still  more  accurate  inquiries  about  it;  and  after  having 
satisfied  himself,  ^  Bcshrew  my  heart  t'  exclaimed  he,  *  but  I  will 
avenge  your  injuries ;  and  ere  long  you  shall  be  proclaimed  and  ac- 
knowledged theLady  Cherubina  de  .Wiiloughby.  Meantime,  as  it  will 
be  prudent  for  you  to  lie  concealed  from  the  search  of  your  enemies, 
bear  the  project  which  I  have  formed.  I  lodge  at  present  in  Drury 
lane«  an  obscure  street ;  and  as  one  apartment  in  the  house  is  unoccu- 
pied, you  can  hire  it,  and  remain  there  a  bi^autiful  recluse, iill  fortnoe, 
and  my  poor  eflbrts,  shall  rescue  from  oppression  the  most  enchanting 
.  of  her  sex.'  He  spoke,  and  seizing  my  band,  carried  it  to  his  lips 
*  What  I'  cried  I,  *  do  you  not  Hve  in  this  castle,  and  are  you  not  Its 
Boble  heir?'   *  Tbis  is  no  castle,'  said    be,  « but  Covent  Oaiden* 
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Tfaeatre.'  *  Aid  you?'  asked  I  wkli  inxktj^  *tm  to  tder/ 
ed  be.  ^  And  your  name  ?'  '  Is  Abraham  Gruady,'  *  Then  Mr» 
Abraham  Gruody,'  said  I,  *  allow  me  to  have  the  satisfactioa'  of  wishing 
you  a  very  good  eveoing.'  *  Stay  V  cried  he,  detaiuiog  mei  ^and  yoti 
shall  know  the  whole  truth.  My  birth  is  illustrious,  and  my  real  Baioe 
Lqrd  AltamoDt  Mortimer  MoolBioreQci.  But  like  you,  I  am  enveloped 
Id  a  cloud  of  mysteries,  aofl  compelled  to  the  temporary  resource  of 
•ctiDg.  Hereafter,  I  wilUcquaiat  you  with  the  most  secret  paitleulaiv 
of  my  life;  but  at  preseotk  you  must  trust  to  my  good  faith,  and  accept 
ef  my  protection.'  ^  Generous  Montmorenci,'  exclaimed  I,  giviog  him 
my  hand,  which  he  pressea  upon  his  heart.  *  Now,'  said  he,  *  yod 
must  pass  at  these  lodgings  hs  my  near  relation,  or  they  will  not  adtait 
you.'  At  first  I  hesitated  at  deviating  from  veracity ;  but  soon  coo* 
sented,  on  recollecting,  that  though  heroines  begin  with  praidng  truth* 
necessity  makes  them  end  with  being  the  greatest  story-tellers  lo  tb« 
world.  Nay,  Clarissa  Harlow,  whra  she  had  a  choice,  often  preferred 
falsehood  to  fact.  •♦• 

«« •  *  #  Thus,  my  friend,  the  plot  of  my  history  begins  to  take  • 
more  interesting  shape,  and  a  fairer  order  of  misfortune  smiles  upoA 
me.  Trust  me,  there  is  a  taste  in  distress^  as  well  as  in  millioery. 
Far  be  from  me  the  loss  of  eyes  or  limbs,  such  publicity  as  the  pillory 
affords,  or  the  grossuess  of  a  gaol  fever.  I  would  be  sacrificed  to  tht 
lawless,  not  to  the  laws;  dungeoned  in  the  holy  inquisition,  not  clapped 
into  Bridewell;  recorded  in  a  novel,  not  in  the  Newgate  caleooar. 
Were  I  inelegantly  unhappy,  I  should  be  wretched  ind^.  Tes,  my 
Biddy,  sensations  hitherto  unknown  now  heave  my  white  bosom,  wary 
the  carnation  of  my  cheeks,  and  irradiate  my  azure  eyes.  I  sigh,  iraze 
on  vacancy,  start  from  a  reverie ;  now  bite,  now  moisten  my  coral  lipa, 
and  pace  my  chamber  with  unequal  steps.  For  ^re  I  am  deeply,  di^ 
tractedly  in  love,  and  Al^^^nioot  Mortimer  Montmorenci  is  the  first  of 
men.** 

Altamont  Mortimer  Montmorenci,  alias  Abraham  Orundy,  is  t 
moat  entertaining  and  brilliant  personage :  and  makes  no  slight  iok 
prasaion  on  the  heart,  or  rather  the  imagination,  of  the  Lady  Cbe^ 
robiaa  de  Willougbby. 

**  This  young  nobleman,"  she  exclaims  in  one  of  her  letters  to  h^ 
friend  and  cx-govemess,  ^*  increases  my  estimation  every  momeot; 
never  can  you  catch  him  out  of  a  picturesque  position.  He  would 
exhaust  In  one  hour  all  the  attitudes  of  all  the  statues;  when  he  talks 
tenderness  his  eyes  glow  aith  a  moist  fire,  and  he  always  brings  In  hla 
heart  with  peculiar  happiness.  Then,  too,  his  oaths  are  at  once  wdl 
conceived,  and  eleganUy  expressed.  Thunderkx^ts  and  the  fixed  atari 
are  ever  at  his  elbow,  and  no  man  can  sink  himself  to  perdition  with  so 
fine  a  grace." 

This  fine  picturesque  fellow,^  finding  that  phin  Cherry  WiUnn* 
ion,  the  only  child  of  a  very  rich  farmert  will,  independently  of 
ber  {8ther»  l^ve  ten  thousand  pomids,  faumoura  Ihe  extravagtot 
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vrhliin  of  the  romantic  dame,  and  makes  fierce  love  to  her  in  the 
character  of  Lord  Altamont.  *  Thb  occasions  a  rich  tissue  of  verj 
Ibsurd  and  laughable  scenes. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  follows  his  daughter  to  London ;  and  an  inter- 
Tiew  takes  place,  in  which  he  implores  her  to  return  home  to  a 
safe  shelter  under  his  paternal  roof ;  but  our  heroine  astonishes 
aad  alarms  her  poor  father  by  the  following  positive  refusal : 

**  Wilkinson,"  said  I^  *^  this  iDterview  roust  be  short,  poioted,  and 
decMve.  As  to  calling  yourself  my  father,  that  is  a  stale  trick,  and 
will  not  pass;  and  as  to  perEonatiag  (what  I  perceive  you  aspire  to) 
Uie  gtaod  villain  of  my  plot,  your  corpulency,  pardon  me,  puto  that 
oat  of  the  question  forever.  I  should  be  jiist  as  happy  to  employ  you 
as  any  other  man  I  know ;  but  excuse  roe,  if  I  say  that  you  oyerrate 

Jour  talents  and  qualificatiooB.  Have  you  the  gaunt  ferocity  of 
imioe  in  your  counteuaoce  f  Can  you  darken  the  midoight  of  a  scowl  f 
&ave  you  the  quivering  lip  and  the  Schedoniac  contour?  And  while 
the  lower  part  of  your  face  is  hidden  in  black  draperj,  can  your  eyes 
glare  from  under  the  edge  of  a  cowl  ?  In  a  word,  are  you  a  picturesque 
villain,  full  of  plot,  and  horror,  and  magnificent  wickedness?  Ah, 
no,  sir,  you  are  only  a  sleek,  good-humoured,  chuckle-headed  gentle^ 
inan.  Continue,  then,  what  nature  made  you ;  return  to  your  plough, 
BOW,  reap,  fatten  your  pigs,  and  the  parson ;  but  never  again  atten^ 
to  get  yourself  thrust  into  the  pages  of  a  romance." 

Notwithstanding  this  romantic  mania  of  the  Lady  Cherubina,  sh^ 
h  a  girl  of  much  good  sense  and  great  propriety  of  conduct  and 
decorum  of  manners ;  for,  when  any  thing  occurs,  which  strikes 
her  as  improper,  she  is  Cherry  Wilkinson  directly.  In  one  of  her 
kve  interviews  with  Lord  Altamont  Mortimer  Montmorenci,  his 
lordship  forgets  his  proper  distance  ;  and  assuming  more  of  thtt 
character  of  Abraham  Grundy  than  became  him,  he  catches  the 
lady  under  the  chin,  and  gives  her  a  kiss  on  the  lips.  As  Cherry 
Wilkinson,  she  feels  her  modesty  wounded,  and  herself  msulted: 
and,  as  the  Lady  Cherubina,  she  sets  the  gentleman  right,  and 
convinces  him  that  she  is  not  to  be  so  vulgarly  treated.    She  says, 

''  I  have  no  notion  of  submittiog  to  any  freedom  that  is  not  sanction- 
ed by  tlie  precedent  of  those  exalted  models  whom  I  have  the  honour 
to  imitate.  1  fancy,  my  lord,  you  will  find,  that  as  far  as  a  kiss  on  the 
hand,  or  an  arm  round  the  waist,  they  have  no  particular  objeedoo. 
But  a  Mdute  on  the  lip  is  considered  Inaccurate.^ 

His  lordship  is  open  to  reproof  and  has  little  else  to  say  for 
himself,  but  that  it  was  a  practice  ip  his  country.  Cherry,  how« 
ever,  congratulates  herself  on  having  repulsed  his  lordship  in  the 
fiiUotring  manner: 

"<  I  think  I  was  right  about  the  kiss.  I  coitfess  I  am  not  one  of  those 
^rh  who  try  to  attract  men  through  the  medhim  of  thei  touch  $  and 
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who  Unis  excite  passSoD  at  the  expense  of  respect.  Lips  iie  better 
employed  in  seDtimeut  thao  io  kissing.  Indeed,  had  I  uoi  been  fortified 
by  the  precedent  of  other  heroines,  I  should  have  felt,  and  I  fear,  did 
actually  feel,  even  the  classical  embrace  of  Montmorenci  too  great  m 
(ireedom.  But  remember,  I  am  still  io  my  noviciate.  After  a  -little 
practice,  L  shall  probably  think  it  rather  a  pleasure  to  be  strained,  and 
pressed,  and  folded  to  the  heart  Yet,  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  I  shall 
never  attain  sufficient  hardihood  to  ravish  a  kiss  from  a  man's  month* 
as  the  divine  Heloise  did,  who  oace  ran  at  St.  Preux,  and  astonished 
him  with  the  most  balmy  and  remarkable  kiss  upon  record.  Poor  fel- 
low t  he  was  never  the  same  after  it." 

We  cannot  trace  our  heroine  through  all  the  numerouB  adven> 
tures  and  laughable  mcidents  to  which  her  delusion  gives  rise. 
She  is,  however,  brought  to  her  senses,  by  discovering  the  vari- 
ous tricks  which  are  played  upon  her;  and,  through  the  care  and 
interference  of  a  friend,  she  escapes  the  snare  which  is  laid  to  en- 
trap her  into  a  marriage  with  the  Lord  Aitamont,  alias  Orundjr. 
She  descends  from  her  stilts,  and  recovers  her  sanity  towards  the 
close  of  the  third  volume.  On  the  whole,  we  have  been  very 
much  entertained  with  this  ingenious  performance,  and  think  that 
Mr.  Barrett  deserves  well  of  the  public,  for  thus  endeavouring, 
dirough  the  medium  of  good  humoured  ridicule,  to  expose  the 
bombastic  nonsense,  in  the  noxious  farrago  of  modern  novels,  by 
which  the  judgment  of  our  young  women  is  perverted,  and  their 
taste  for  solid  and  instructive  reading  is  depraved.  Many  judi* 
cious  remarks  are  dispersed  through  these  volumes ;  and  the  sim- 
ple story  of  William  and  Mary  is  moreover  very  creditable  to  Mr. 
jSarrett's  talents  for  the  pathetic.^ 
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CAPTAIN  DAVID  PORTER. 


Datid  FoaTER,  the  eldest  son  of  Captain  David  Porter,  was 
bom  in  Boston  on  the  Ist  Febmary,  1780.  His  &ther  was  an 
officer  in  our  nayy  during  the  revblutionary  war,  and  distinguished 
himBelf  on  various  occasions,  bj  his  activity,  enterprise,  and  daring 
spirits  Being  necessarily  absent  from  home  for  the  greater  part 
of  his  time,  the  charge  of  his  infant  family  devolved  almost  en- 
tirely on  his  wife.  She  was  a  pious  and  intelligent  woman ;  the 
friend  and  instructor  of  her  children,  teaching  them  not  merely 
by  her  precepts,  but  by  her  amiable  and  virtuous  example. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  Captain  Porter  removed 
with  his  household  to  Baltimore,  where  he  took  command  of  the 
revenue  cutter  the  Active.  Here  in  the  bosom  of  his  fiimily  he 
would  indulge  in  the  veteran's  foible  of  recounting  past  scenes  of 
peril  and  adventure,  and  talking  over  the  wonders  and  vicissitudes 
fliat  chequer  a  sea^-faring  life.  Little  David  would  sit  for  hours 
and  listen  and  kindle  at  these  marvellous  tales,  while  his  father^ 
perceiving  his  own  love  of  enterprise  springing  up  in  the  bosom 
of  the  lad,  took  every  means  to  cherish  it,  and  to  inspire  him  with 
a  passion  for  the  sea.  He  at  the  same  time  gave  him  all  the 
education  and  instruction  that  his  limited  means  aQprded,  and 
being  afterwards  in  command  of  a  vessel  in  the  West-India  trade, 
proposed  to  take  him  a  voyage  by  way  of  initiating  him  into  the 
life  of  a  sailor.  The  constitution  of  the  latter  being  feeble 
and  delicate  excited  all  the  apprehensions  of  a  tender  mother,  who 
renioostrated  with  maternal  solicitude,  against  exposing  the  puny 
stripling  to  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  so  rude  a  life.  Her  ob- 
jections, however,  were  either  obviated  or  overruled,  and  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  sailed  with  his  father  for  the  West  Indies,  in  the 
schooner  BUisa.     While  at  the  port  of  Jeremie,  in  the  island  of 
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St.  Domitiga^  a  prawgang  endeavoared  to  bo«d  tte  venat  »' 
iBfearcfa  for  men:  they  were  brsvdj  repellejl  *  with  the  loss  of* 
several  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides;  one  man  was  shot  dows 
close  by  the  side  of  young  Porten  This  aSak  excited  consideftt* 
ble  attention  at  the  time.  A  narrative  of  it  appeared  in  the  pab- 
lio  papers,  and  much  praise  was  given  to  Captain  Porter  Cor  thff- 
gallant  vindication  of  Ms  flag* 

In  the  course  of  his  second  voyage,  whidi  he  perlbnaed  aa  male 
of  a  ship,  from  BaltinK>re  to  St.  Domingo,  young  Porter  had  a 
further  taste  of  the  vicissitudes  of  a  sailor's  life*  He  was  twioe 
impressed  by  the  British,  and  each  time  effected  hb  escape^  hkt 
was  so  reduced  in  purse  as  to  be  obliged  to  work  his  passa^^ 
home  in  the  winter  season,  destitute  of  necessary  clothing.  In  thia 
forlorn  condition  he  had  to  perform  duty  ob  a  cold  and  a|onny 
coast,  where  every  spray  was  converted  instantaneously  into  a^ 
sheet  of  ice.  It  would  appear  ahmist  incredible  that  his  feeble 
frame,  little  mured  to  hardship,  could  have  sustained  so  aracb, 
were  it  not  known  how  greatly  the  exertions  of  the  body  ace  sup- 
ported by  mental  excitement. 

Scarcely  had  he  recovered  from  his  late  btigoes  when  he  s|^ 
plied  for  admission  into-  the  navy ;  and  on  receiving  a  midship* 
man's  warrant,  immediately  joined  the  frigate  ConateUation»  CSom- 
nodore  Truxton.  In  the  action  with  the  French  frigate  the  In- 
surgent, Porter  was  statimied  in  the  foretop,  and  distingaished' 
himself  by  his  good  conduct.  Want  of  friends  alone  prevented* 
his  promotion  at  the  time.  When  Commodore  Barron-was  ap- 
pomted  to  the  command  of  the  Coaatellation,  Porter  was  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  solely  on  account  of  his  meri^  having  ad 
friends  or  connexbns  capable  of  ur^ng  bis  fortiities.  He  wan 
ordered  to  join  the  United  States  schooner  Experiment  under 
Captab  Maley,  to  be  employed  on  the  Westtbdia  station.  D«ing 
the  cruise  they  had  a  long  and  obstinate  engageoient  with  a  nana- 
ber  of  brigand  bai^s  in  the  Bite  of  Leogan,  which  aflfiyrded  Una 
another  opportunity  of  bringing  himself  into  notice.  He  was  slao 
frequently  employed  in  boat  expeditions  to  cut  out  vessels,  in 
Ufaich  he  displayed  much  coolness  and  address.  Commodore 
Talbot,  who  commanded  on  that  station,  gave  him  chai^  of  the 
Amphitrite,  a  small  pilot  boat  prize  schooner  mounting  five  snudi 
swiveb  taken  from  the  tops  of  the  ConsteUation,  and  manned  with 
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fiflMuhusds.  Not  long  after  taking  thb  command  he  Ml  in  wMi 
'a  Froneh  privateer  moDotiog  a  long  twelve  pounder  and  several 
awivek,  having  a  crew  of  forty  men,  and  accompanied  by  a  prize 
ship  and  a  large  barge  with  thirty  men  armed  with  swivels.  Not- 
withslanding  the  great  disparity  of  force,  Porter  ordered  bis  vessel 
'to  be  kk}  alongside  the  privateer.  The  contest  was  arduous, 
and  for  aoaoe  time  doubtful,  for  in  the  commencement  of  the  action 
he  loat  his  rudder,  which  rendered  the  schooner  unmanageable. 
•The.  event,  however,  excused  the  desperateness  of  the  attack,  for 
.«fter  jm  obstinate  and  bloody  resistance  the  privateer  surrendered 
with  the  k>8a  of  seven  killed  and  fifteen  wounded.  Not  a  man  of 
.Porter's  crew  was  killed;  several,  however,  were  wounded,  and  his 
vMmI  was  much  injured.  The  prize  was  also  taken,  but  the 
.barge  escaped.  The  conduct  of  Lieutenant  Portecin  this  galla«t 
^Itie  afEiir  was  highly  applaucled  by  bia  commander.    ^ 

Shoa^ly  af^r  hit  return  to  the  United  States^be  sailed,. as  firat 
'Itentenant^  in  the  Ikperiment,  commanded  by  Captain  Charks 
Stewart.  They  were  again  staUoned  in  the  West  Indies,  and  zt 
-£>rded  great  protection  to  the  American  commerce  in  that  quar- 
imt.  They  bid  several  engagements  with  French  privateers,  and 
were  always  successful,  inaomoch  that  they  became  the  teri-or  of 
Ame  marauders  of  the  ocean,  and  effectually  controlled-  their  ra- 
pacity and  k^  them  quiet  in  port*  The  gallant  and  lamented 
-Tr^^  was  second  'lieutenant^  the  Experimeot  at  the  time. 

When  the:  first  squadron  waa.jordered  for  the  Mediterranean, 
Porter  sailed  as  first  lieutenant  of.  the  schooner  Enterprise,  Cuptaio 
-Siewart.  In  this  cruise  they  encountered  a  Tripolitan  corsair  of 
▼ery  siqierior  force ;  a  sei^ere  battk  ensued  in  which  the  enemy 
soflBsred  great  slaughter,  and  was  compelled  to  surrender,  while  our 
•aUp  roceived  but  littk  injury.  In  this  brilliant  action  Porter  ai> 
qgand  moch  reputation  from  the  coaspicaous  part  he  acted*  He 
afterwards  served  on  board  of  different  ships  in  the  Mediterranean 
alitioii,  and  dtstinguished  himself  by  his  intrepidity  and-sseai  when* 
ever'an  opportunity  presented.  On  one  occasion  he  commanded 
an  expedition  of  b(iatB  seat  to  destroy  some  vessels  laden  with 
,ifheal,at  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  old  Tripoli;  the  service  w^is 
'iprooiptly  and  efiectnally  performed ;'  in  the  engagement  het  recei|>* 
ed  a  musket.ball  through  hie  left  tliigb 
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Siiortly  after  ree^feruig  from  Ua  irovtid  he  was  tranpoiedfteni 
tlie.  New- York  to  tte  Pfailadeiphia,  Captain  BuBbridge,  as  fint- 
faulenant.     The  frigate  was  then  lying  at  6ibralt«r,  when  he 
joined  her  ia  September,  ltt03*     She  soon  after  sailed  for  the 
blockade  of.  Tripoli.     No  event  took  place  wortiij  of  meatioa 
until  the  31  st  of  October.     Nearly  a  week  previous  to  tlus  ilK 
&ted  day,  the  weather  had  been  temp^tuous,  which  rendered  k 
prudent  to  keep  the  ship  off  the  land.     The  3l8t  opened  with  al 
the  splendour  of  a  Sicilian  morning  i  the  promise  ofa  more  delight- 
ful  day  never  appeared.     The  land  was  just  observed,  when  a  sail 
was  descried  making  for  the  harbour,  with  a  pieauutt  easterly 
hteeie.     It  was  soon  ascertained  to  be  an  armed  ship  of  the  enemy, 
and  ail  sail  was  set  in  chase.     After  an  ineflBectuat  pursittt  of  sevia* 
ral  lefigues.  Captain  Bainforidge  had  jost  given  orders  to  hale  eS, 
when  the  frigate  grounded.     Every  expedient  that  skill  or  courage 
could  devise  to  float  or  defend  her,  was  sui^essively  resorted  to, 
but  in  vain.     The  particulars  of  this  unfortunate  affiar  are  too 
generally  known  to  need  a  minute  recital;  it  is  sufficient  to  adM 
that  this  noble  ship  euid  her  gallant  crew  were  surrendered  to  a  bar- 
barous and  dastardly  enemy,  whose  only  motive  in  warfare  is  the 
hope  of  plunder.     Throughout  the  long  and  dreary  coiifioemeat» 
which  ensued,  in  the  dungeons  of  Tripoli,  Porter  never  suflSored 
himself  for  a  moment  to  sink  into  despondency ;  but  supported  the 
galling  indfpiities  and  hardships  of  his  situation  whh- equanimity 
and  even  cheerfulness.     A  seasonable  supply  of  books  served  to 
beguile  the  hours  of  imprisonment,  and  enabled  him  even  to-tnra 
them  to  advantage.     He  closely  applied  himself  to  the  atiidy of 
ancient  and  modern  history,  biography,  the  French  language,  and 
drawing ;  in  which  art,  so  useful  to  a  seaman,  he  h«i  made  faiDHelf 
a  considerable  proficient.     He  also  sedulously  cultivated  the  thec^ 
ry  of  his  profession,  and  improved  the  junbr  officers  by  his  &e« 
quent  instructions ;  representing  the  manoeuvres  of  fleets  in  baitfe 
by  means  of  small  boards  ingeniously  arranged.     He  was  active  hi  ' 
promoting  any  plan  of  labour  or  amusement  that  could  amefienle 
the  situation  or  dispel  the  gloomy  reflectbns  of  his  compailiotti^     ^ 
Py  these  means  captivity  was  robbed  of  its  heaviest  evils,  that  AefkiA  '  • 
monotony  that  wearies  the  spirits,  and  that  mental  inactivity  tfii|' 
^qge^deirei  iqelaEichQly  and  hypocboncfri^v 
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Ad  iacideiit  wbipb  occurred  duriag  hk  i^onfiaeoieDtdeserveB  to 
be  iBentiooed,  as  being  h^hly  creditable  to  Lieutenaot  Porter- 
Under  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  officers  was  a  long  dark  passage, 
tbrough  wbieb  the  American  sailors,  who  were  employed  in  pub* 
iiG  libour»  frequeody  passed  to  diflferent  parts  of  the  castle.  Their 
conversatioD  bemg  repeatedly  heard  as  they  passed  to  and  fro, 
•cxne  one  made  a  amall  hole  in  the  wall  to  conununicate  with  them. 
Sor  somfe  days  a  constant  interconrse  was  kept  up,  by  sending 
down  notes  tied  to  a  string.  Some  persons,  however,  indiscreetly 
Mjotoriag  into  conversation  with  the  seamen,  were  overheard,  and 
H^orauition  immediately  carried  to  the  Bashaw*  In  a  few  minutes 
the  bolts  of  the  prison  door  were  teard  to  fly  back  with  unwonted 
viohocey  and  Sassi  (chief  officer  of  the  castle)  rushed  furiously  in. 
His  fieatures  were  distorted,  and  his  voice  almost  inarticulate  with 
passion.  He  demanded  m  a  vehement  tone  of  voice  by  whom  or 
whose  authority  the  wall  had  been  opened;  when  Porter  advanced 
with  a  firm  step  and  composed  countenance,  and  replied,  ^'  I  alone 
aQi  responsible.''  He  was  abruptly  and  rudely  hurried  from  the 
prison^paiid  the  gate  was  again  closed.  This  generous  self-devo- 
tion, while  it  commanded  the  admiration  of  his  companions,  heights* 
eiied  their  anxiety  for  his  fate ;  apprehendbg  some  act  of  violence 
fitm  the  impetuous  temper  uid  absolute  power  of  the  Bashaw. 
-TKair  fears,  however,  were  appeased  by  the  return  of  Porter,  after 
GOBsldMable  detention ;  having  been  dismissed  without  any  further 
severity  through  the  intercession  of  the  minister  Mahomet  Dghies, 
wiio  had  on  previous  occasions  shown  a  friendly  disposition  towards 
the  prisoners.  ^ 

It  is  unnecessary  here  ilh  dwell  on  the  varbus  incidents  that 
ocevKred  in  this  tedbiM  captivity,  and  of  the  many  ingenious  and 
adventurous  plans  of  escape,  devised  and  attempted  by  our  officers, 
Ht  aU  which  Porter  took  an  active  and  prominent  part.  When 
peace  was  at  length  made,  and  they  were  restored  to  light  and  liber- 
tjTf  he  embarked  with  his  companions  for  Syracuse,  where  a  court  of 
in^pury  was  held  on  the  loss  of  the  Philadelphia.  After  an  honour- 
ttfak  acquittal  he  ^ras,  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  United 
States  T^ng  Eaterpg|M,  wad  soon  after  was  ordered  by  Commodore 
ft^dgers  to  proceed  to  Tripoli,  with  permission  to  cruise  along 
Hie  shore  of  Bengal,  and  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Leptis  Magaa,  ash 
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«ientty  a  Roman  colony:  He  was  accotnpuiie^  m  tins  expedlAfti 
'by  some  of  his  friends,  and  after  a  short  and  pleasant  passage,  nsh 
^ored  near  the  latter  place.  They  passed  three  days  in  waadev* 
ing  among  the  mouldering  remains  of  Roman  taste  and  gnmdeur; 
and  excavated  in  such  places  as  seemed  to  promise  a  reward  for 
their  researches.  A  number  of  ancient  coins  and  cameos  were 
found,  and,  among  other  curiosities,  were  two  statues  in  tolerable 
preservation;  the  one  a  warrior,  the  other  a  (Mnaie  figure,  ft 
beautiful  white  marble  and  excellent  workmanship.  Verde  as- 
^que  piHars,  of  hirge  size,  formed  of  a  single  piece,  and  unbroken^ 
were  scattered  along  the  shores.  Near  the  harbour  slaod  a  lofty 
and  elegant  building,  of  which  Lieutenant  Porler  look  a  drawing: 
lirom  its  situation  and  form  it  was  supposed  lo  have  been  a  Pharoa. 
The  awning  under  which  the  party  dined  wasspread  en  the  sitei 
end  among  the  fallen  columns  of  a  teosple  of  Jupiter,  and  a  east 
was  given  to  the  repaat,  by  thenJassical  ideas  awakeeed  by  ie^ 
rounding  objects. 

While  in  command  of  the  Enterprise,  end  at  anchor  b  the  post 
^  Malta,  an  English  sailor  came  ak>ngside  and  insulted  the  oS* 
^ers  and  crew  by  abusive  language^  Captain  Porter  overheeriqg 
<the  scurrilous  epithets  be  vociferated,- ordered  a  boatawaid^s  DMia 
4o  seize  him  and  give  him  a  flogging  at  the  gangway.  This  weH 
Bierited  chastisement  excited  the  indignation  of  the  Oovemoref 
Malta,  who  considered  it  a  daring  outrage,  and  gave  orders  thai 
<the  forts  should  not  permit  the  Enterprise  to  depart.  No  sooner 
'Was  Captain  Porter  informed  of  it,  than  he  got  his  vessel  ready  fiir 
Mtiori>  weighed  anchor,  and  with  lighted  matches  and  every  one 
«t  hb  station,  with  theevowed  determiaaftion  of  firing  upen^the 
'town  if  attacked,  sailed  between  the  batteries  and  departed  uniMe* 
4ested. 

Shortly  after  this  occurrence,  in  passing  through  the  Strdta  a( 
-Oibraltar,  he  was  attacked  by  tweke  Spanish  gun  boats,  who 
*either  nustook,  or  pretended  to  mistake,  kis  vessel  for  a  Britisk 
-brig.^  The  calmness  of  the  weather,  the  we^bt  of  their  seta^ 
and  flie  acknowledged  accutaey-cf  tbenr^aim,  naade  ^odda 
-greatly  against  him.  As  soon,  however,. as J|}e  was'  aUe  to  aear 
them^  they  were  assailed  with  such  rapid  and  weH  direeled  Tdt 
leys  as  quickly  compelled  them  to  ih^ur  off,    TUa  \ 
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phce  ia  a^^  of  Gibraltar,  and  in  presence  of  sevenJ  ships  06 
tbe  British  navj ;  it  was,  therefore,  a  matter  of  OQtoriety,  and. 
fqfcikj^n  of  in  terms  of  the  highest  applause. 

After  an  absence  of  five  years,  passed  in  unremitted  and" 
-miduous  service,  Captain  Porter  returned  to  the  United  States,  and 
shortly  after  was  married  to  Miss  Anderson,  daughter  of  the  memr 
bee  of  congress  of  that  name,  from  Pennsylvania*  Being  ap* 
pointed  4o  the  command  of  the  flotilla,  on  the  New  Orleans  sta* 
tion,  be  discharged,  with  faithfulness  and  activity,  the  irksome 
duty  of  enforcing  the  embargo  and  non-intercourse  laws*  He 
fikewise  performed  an  important  service  to  his  country,  by  ferret* 
Hog  out  and  capturing  a  pirate,  a  native  of  France,  who,  in  a  small 
weU-armed  schooner,  had  for  some  lime  infested  the  Chesapeake  y 
and  who,  growing  bolder  by  impunity,  bad  committed  many  acts^ 
of  depredation,  until  his  maraudings  became  so  serious  as  to  attract 
Ae  attention  of  government. 

While  commanding  on  the  Orleans  station,  the  father  of  Cap- 
tein  Porter  died,  an  officer  under  his  command.  He  had  lived  to 
floe  the  wish  of  his  heart  fulfilled,  in  beholding  his  son  a  skilful 
aiid  enterprising  sailor,  rising  rapidly  in  his  profession,  and  in  the 
estimation  of  his  country. 

The  climate  of  New  Orleans  disfl^eeing  with  the  health  of 
Captain  Porter  and  his  family,  he  solicited  to  be  ordered  to  some 
other  station,  and  was,  accordingly,  appointed  to  the  command  of 
llie  Essex  frigate^  at  Norfolk. 

At  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war  against  England,  the 
Baaex  was  undergoing  repairs  ^t  New* York,  and  the  celerity  with 
which  she  was  fitted  for  sea  reflected  great  credit  on  her  com- 
nuuidef.  On  the  3d  of  July,  1812,  he  sailed  from  Sandy  Hook 
•n  a  cruise,  which  was  not  marked  by  any  incident  of  conse- 
i|O^Me,  excepting  the  capture  of  the  British  sloop  of  war  Alert, 
Captain  Laugharne.  Either  undervaluing  the  untried  prowess  of 
our  tars,  or  mistaking  the  force  of  the  Ekisex,  she  ran  down  on  her 
weather  quarter,  gave  three  cheers  and  commenced  an  action.^ 
In  a  few  nunutes-  she  stmck  her  colours,  being  cut  to  pieces,  with 
tfaee  men  wounded^  and  seven  feet  water  in  her  hold.  To  re- 
lieve himself  bcm  the  great  number  of  prisoners,  taken  m  thiar 
sad  fomer  prizes,  Caj^tain  Porter  made  a  cartel  of  the  Alert,  witb 
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orders  to  poceed  to  St  Johns,  Newfoundland)  and  thence  to 
New-York.  .  She  arrived  safe,  being  the  first  ship  of  war  taken 
firom  the  enemy,  and  her  flag  the  first  British  flag  sent  to  the  ^eat 
of  government  during  the  present  war. 

Having  returned  to  the  United  States  and  refitted,  he  again 
proceeded  to  sea,  from  the  Delaware,  on  the  27th  of  October, 

1812,  and  repaired,  agreeably  to  umtructions  from  Commodoie 
Bainbridge,  to  the  coast  of  Brazil,  where  different  place*  of  rea- 
dezvoas  had  been  arranged  between  them.  In  the  course  of  his 
cruise  on  this  coast  he  captured  his  Britannic  majesty's  packet 
Nocton,  and  after  taking  out  of  her  about  11,000  pounds  sterling 
in  specie,  ordered  her  for  America.  Hearing  of  Cpmmodore 
Bainbridge's  victorious  action  with  the  Java,  which  would  oblige 
him  to  return  to  port,  and  of  the  capture  of  the  Honiet  by  the 
Montague,,  and  learning  that  there  was  a  considerable  augments* 
tion  of  British  force  on  the  coast,  and  several  ships  in  pursuit  of 
him,  he  abandoned  his  hazardous  cruising  ground,  and  stretched 
away  to  the  southward,  scouring  the  coast  as  fiir  as  Bio  de  h 
Plata.  From  thence  he  shaped  his  course  for  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and,  after  suffering  greatly  from  want  of  provisions,  and  heavy 
gales  off  Cape  Horn,  arrived  at  Valparaiso,  on  the  14tb  of  March, 

1813.  Havmg  victualled  his  ship,  he  ran  down  the  coast  of  Chili 
and  Peru,  and  fell  in  with  a  Peruvian  corsair,  having  on  board 
twenty-four  Apiericans,  as  prisoners,  the  crews  of  two  whaKi^ 
ships,  which  she  had  taken  on  the  coast  of  Chili.  The  Peruvisn 
captain  justified  his  conduct  on  the  plea  of  bemg  an  ally  of  OresI 
Britain,  and  the  expectation  likewise  of  a  speedy  war  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States.  Fmding  him  resolved  to  persist  in 
similar  aggressions.  Captain  Porter  threw  all  his  guns  and  anunn- 
nition  into  the  sea,  liberated  the  Americans,  and  wrote  a  respect- 
ful letter  to  the  viceroy  explaining  his  reasons  for  so  doing,  wlHclt 
he  delivered  to  the  captain*  He  then  proceeded  to  Lin^  and 
luckily  recaptured  one  of  the  American  vessels  as  she  was  enter* 
ing  the  port. 

After  thb  he  cruised  for  several  months  in  the  Pacific,  inflicl^ 
ing  immense  injury  on  the  British  commerce  in  those  waters.  He 
was  particularly  destructive  to  the  shipping  emfrioyed  m  the 
spermaceti  whale  fishery.    A  great  number  with  valuable  ^arfoet 
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were  captured ;  twa  were  given  up  to  the  prisoners ;  three  sent 
to  Valparaiso  and  laid  up;  three  sent  to  Anierica;  one  of  them  he 
retained  as  a  storeship,  and  another  he  equipped  with  twenty 
gims,  called  her  the  Essex  junior,  and  gave  the  command  of  her 
to  Lieutenant  Downes.  Most  of  these  ships  mounted  several  gims, 
and  bad  numerous  crews ;  and  as  several  of  them  were  captured 
by  boats  or  by  prizes,  the  oflBcers  and  men  of  the  Essex  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  showing  their  skill  and  courage,  and  of  ac- 
quiring experience  and  confidence  in  naval  conflict. 

Havmg  now  a  little  squadron  under  his  command,  Captain  Por- 
ter became  a  complete  terror  in  those  seas.  As  his  numerous 
prieea  supplied  him  abundantly  with  provisions,  clothing,  medi- 
cine, and  naval  stores  of  every  description,  he  was  enabled  for  a 
long  time  to  keep  the  sea,  withoit  sickness  or  inconvenience  to 
his  crew;  living  entirely  on  the  enemy,  and  being  enabled  to 
fiiake  considerable  advances. of  pay  to  his  officers  and  crew 
without  drawing  on  government.  The  unexampled  devastation 
achieved  by  his  daring  enterprises,  not  only  spread  alarm  through- 
out the  ports  of  the  Pacific,  but  even  occasioned  great  uneasiness 
in  Great  Britain.  The  merchants,  who  had  any  property  afloat 
ID  this  quarter,  trembled  with  apprehension  for  its  fate ;  the  un- 
derwriters groaned  at  the  catalogue  of  captures  brought  by  every 
advice,  while'  the  pride  of  the  nation  was  sorely  incensed  at 
beholding  a  single  frigate  lording  it  over  the  PaciGc,  roving  about 
the  ocean  in  saucy  defiance  of  their  thousand  ships ;  revelling  in 
the  spoils  of  boundless  wealth,  and  almost  banishing  the  British 
flag  firom  those  regions,  where  it  had  so  long  waved  proudly  pre- 
dominant. 

Numerous  ships  were  sent  out  to  the  Pacific  in  pursuit  of  him ; 
others  were  ordered  to  cruise  in  the  China  seas,  ofi*New  Zealand, 
Timor  and  New  Holland,  and  a  frigate  sent  to  the  River  La  Plata. 
The  manner  in  which  Captain  Porter  cruised,  however,  completely 
baffled  pursuit.  Keeping  in  the  open  seas,  or  lurking  among  the 
mnneroua  barren  and  desolate  islands  that  form  the  Gallipagos 
groupe,  and  never  touching  on  the  American  coast,  he  left  no 
traces  by  which  he  could  be  followed ;  rumour,  while  it  magnified 
im  exploits,  threw  his  pursuers  at  fault;- they  were  distracted  by 
vague  accounts  of  captures  made  at  different  places,  and  of  frigates 
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•apposed  (o  h6  the  Eseex  boyeriog  at  the  same  time  off  difi^pest 
coasts  and  hauntiog  differeDt  islands* 

In  the  mean  while  Porter,  though  wrapped  in  mjstery  and  tmoer- 
iainty  himself,  yet  received  frequent  and  accurate  accounts  of  his 
enemies,  frpiki  the  various  prizes  whieh  he  had  taken.  Lieutenant 
Downes,  also,  who  had  convoyed  the  prizes  to  Valparaiso,  on  his 
return,  brought  advices  of  the  expected  arrival  of  Conunodore  HiD- 
jar  in  the  Phcebe  frigate  rating  thirtj-six  guns  accompanied  by  two 
sloops  of  war.  Glutted  with  spoil  and  havoc,  and  sated  with  the 
easy  and  inglorious  captures  of  merchantmen.  Captain  Porter  now 
felt  eager  for  an  opportunity  to  meet  the' enemy  on  equal  term% 
and  to  signalize  bis  cruise  by  some  brilliant  achievement 
Having  been  nearly  a  year  at  sea,  he  found  that  his  ship  would 
require  some  rep^rs,  to  enable  her  to  face  the  foe;  he  repaired, 
therefore,  ficcompanied  by  several  of  his  prizes,  to  the  Idaod  of 
Nooaheevah,  one  of  the  Washington  groupe,  discovered  by  a 
Captain  Ingraham  of  Boston.  Here  he  landed,  took  formal  poaaes- 
sion  of  the  island  in  the  name  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Afadison's  Island.  He  foUnd  it 
large,  populous  and  fertile,  abounding  with  the  necessaries  of  life; 
the  natives  in  the  vicinity  of  the  harbour  which  he  had  chosen 
received  him  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  supplied  him  with 
abundance  of  provisions.  Dtwing  his  stay  at  this  place  he  had 
several  encounters  with  some  hostile  tribes  on  the  island,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  reducing  to  subjection.  Having  calked  and  com- 
pletely overhaled  the  ship,  made  for  her  a  new  set  of  water  casks, 
and  taken  on  board  from  the  prizes  provisions  and  stores  for  up- 
wards of  four  months,  he  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Chili  on  the  12th 
December,  1813*  Previous  to  sailing  he  secured  the  three  pnses 
which  had  accompanied  him,  under  the  guns  of  a  battery  erected 
for  thejr  protection,  and  left  them  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Gamble 
of  the  marines  and  twenty-one  men,  with  orders  to  proceed  to 
Valparaiso  after  a  certain  period. 

After  cruising  on  the  coast  of  Chili  without  aq^ccess,  he  pro- 
^eded  to  Yalpanuso,  in  hopes  pf  fallii^  b  with  Commodore 
Hillyar,  or,  if  disappointed  in  this  wish,  of  c]q>turing  some  mm* 
chant  ships  said  to  be  expected  from  England.  While  i^  ancliof 
at  this  port  Commodore  HiUyar  arrived,  havipg  lopg  bee|i  9eaic|^ 
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itg  in  vain  for  the  Essex^  and  alnuMt  despairing  of  ever  meeting, 
with  ber.  Contrary  to  the  expeetations  of  Captain  Porter,  how* 
ever,  Commodore  Hilljar,  beside  his.  own  frigate,,  superior  .in 
ilself  to  the  Essex,  was  accompanied  by  the  Cherub  sloop  of  Sfar, 
Btrongly  armed  and  manned*  These  ships,  having  been  settt  out 
expressly  to  seek  for  the  Essex,  were  in  prime  order  and  equip* 
ment,  with  picked  crews,  and  hoisted  flags  bearing  the  motto  **  God 
and  country,  British  sailors'  best  rights:  traitors  qffmd  both*'^ 
This  was  in  opposition  to  Porter's  motto  of  **  Free  trade  and 
sailors'  rights,"  and  the  latter  part  of  it  suggested  doubtless,  by 
error  industriously  cherished,  that  our  crews  are  chiefly  com- 
posed of  English  seamen.  .In  reply  to  this  motto  Porter  hoisted 
at  his  mizen,  **  Ood,  our  country,  and  liberty :  tyrants  ofiend 
them.''  On  entering  the  harbour  the  Phcebe  fell  foul  of  the  Essex 
in  such  manner  as  to  lay^  her  at  the  mercy  of  Captun  Porter; 
oat  of  respect,  however,  to  the  neutrality  of  the  port,  he  did  not 
take  advantage  of  her  exposed  situation.  This  forbearance  was 
afterwards  acknowledged  by  Commodore.  Hillyar,  and  he  passed 
bis  word  of  honour  to  observe  like  conduct  while  they  remained 
in  port.  They  continued  therefore,  while  m  harbour  and  on  shore, 
in  the  mutual  exchange  of  courtesies  and  kind  offices  that  should 
characterize  the  private  intercourse  between  civilized  and  generous 
enemies.  And  the  crews  of  the  respective  ships  often  mingled 
together  and  passed  nautical  jokes  and  pleasantries  from  one  to 
the  other. 

On  getting  their  provisions  on  board  the  Phoebe  and  Cherub 
went  off  the  port,  where  they  cruised  for  six  weeks,  rigorously 
blockading  Captain  Porter.  Their  united  force  amounted  to  81 
guns  and  500  men,  in  addition  to  which  they  took  on  board  the 
crew  of  an  English  letter  of  marque  lying  in  port  The  force 
of  the  Essex  consisted  of  but  46  guns,  all  of  which,  excepting  six 
long  twelves,  were  32  pound  carronades,  only  serviceable  in  close 
^hting.  Her  crew,  having  been  much  reduced  by  the  manning 
of  prizes,  amounted  to  but  255  men.  The  Essex  junior  being 
only  intended  as  a  ftoreship,  mounted  ten  18  pound  carronades 
and  ten  short  sixes  with  a  complement  of  only  60  men. 

This  vast  superiority  of  force  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  pre* 
vented'  all  chance  of  encounter,  on  any  thing  like  equal  terms, 
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unless  by  express  covenant  between  the  cooimamlers.  Captaia 
Porter,  therefore,  endeavoured  repeatedly  to  provoke  a  challenge^ 
(the  inferiority  qf  his  frigate  to  the  Phoebe  not  justifying  hun  in 
making  the  challenge  himself,)  but  without  effect.  He  tried  fre- 
quently also  to  bring  the  Phoebe  into  single  action ;  but  tfata  Com* 
modore  Hillyar -warily  avoided,  and  always  kept  his  ships  so  close 
together  as  to.  frustrate  Captain  Porter's  attempts.  This  amdact 
of  Comnjodore  Hillyar  has  been  sneered  at  by  many,  as  unworthy 
a  brave  oflBcer :  but  it  should  be  considered  that  he  had  more  im- 
portant objects  to  effect  than  the  mere  exhibition  of  individual  or 
national  prowess.  His  instructions  were  to  crush  a  noxious  foe, 
destructive  to  the  commerce  of  his  country;  he  was  (iinushed 
'with  a  force  competent  to  this  duty ;' and  havmg  the  enemy  once 
within  his  power,  he  had  no  right  to  waive  his  superiority^  and, 
by  meeting  him  on  equal  footing,  give  him  a  chance  to  conquer, 
and  continue  his  work  of  destruction. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  bring  the  enemy  to  equal  combat;  and 
fearing  the  arrival  of  additional  force,  which  he  understood  was  on 
the  way,^  Captain  Porter  determined  to  put  to  sea  the  first  oppor* 
tunity  that  should  present.  A  rendezvous  was.  accordingly  ap- 
pointed for  the  Essex  junior,  and  having  ascertsdned  by  repeated 
triak  that  the  Essex  was  a  superior  sailer  to  either  of  the  block- 
ading ships,  it  was  agreed  that  she  should  let  the  enemy  chase 
her  off;  thereby  giving  the  Essex  jumor  an  o{^^tunity  of 
escaping. 

On  the  next  day,  the  28th  March,  the  wiqd  came  on  to  blow 
fresh  from  the  southward,  and  the  Essex  parted  her  larboard 
cable  and  dragged  her  starboard  anchor  directly  out  to  sea.  Not 
a  moment  was  lost  in  getting  sail  on  the  ship;  but  perceiving  that 
the  enemy  was  close  in  with  the  point  forming  the  west  side  of  the 
bay,  and  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  passing  to  windward,  and 
escaping  to  sea  by  superior  sailing,  Captain  Porter  resolved  to 
hazard,  the  attempt.  He  accordingly  took  in  his  top  gallant  saUs 
and  braced  up  for  the  purpose,  but  most  unfortunately  on  round- 
ing the  point  a  heavy  squall  struck  the  ship  and  carried  away  her 
main  top  mast,  precipitating  the  men  who  were  aloft  into  the  sea, 
who  were  drowned.  Both  ships  now  gave  chase,  and  the  crippled 
state  of  his  ship  left  Porter  no  alternative  but  to  endeavour  to 
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mgux^  the  port.  Fihding  it  imposBible  to  get  back  to  the  common 
anchorage,  he  ran  close  into  a  small  bay  about  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  to  leeward  of  the  battery,  on  the  east  of  the  harbour, 
and  let  go  hb  anchor  within  pistol  shot  of  t{ie  shore*  Supposii^ 
the  enemy  would,  as  formerly,  respect  the  neutrality  of  the  place, 
he  considered  himself  secure,  and  thought  only  of  repairing  the 
damages  he  hadsustained.  The  wary  and  menacing  approach  of 
the  hostile  ships,  however,  displaying  their  motto  flags  and  having 
jacks  at  all  their  masts'  heads,  soon  showed  him  the  real  danger  of 
his  situation.  With  all  possible  despatch  he  got  his  ship  ready 
.  for  action,  and  endeavoured  to  get  a  spring  on  his  cable,  but  had 
Bot  succeeded,  when,  at  54  minutes  past  3  P.  M.  the  enemy  com- 
menced an  attack. 

At  first  the  Phoebe  lay  herself  under  his  stem  and  the  Cherub 
on  his  starboard  bow ;  but  the  latter  soon  finding  herself  exposed 
to  a  hot  fire,  bore  up  and  ran  under  his  stem  also,  where  both 
fibips  kept  up  a  severe  and  raking  fire.  Captain  Porter  succeeded 
three  different  times  in  getting  springs  on  his  cables,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  his  broadside,  to  bear  on  the  enemy ,^ but  they 
were  as  often  shot  away  .by  the  excessive  fire  to  iehich  he  was 
eiqposed.  He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  rely  for  defence  against 
this  tremendous  attack  merely  on  three  long  twelve  pounders, 
which  he  had  ran  out  of  the  stern  ports ;  and  which  were  worked 
with  such  bravery  and  skill  as  in  half  an  hour  to  do  great  injury  to 
both  the  enemy's  ships  and  induce  them  to  hale  off  and  repair 
damages*  It  was  evidently  the  intention  of  Commodore  Hillyar 
to  risk  nothing  from  the  diEiring  courage  of  his  antagonist,  but  to 
take  the  Essex  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  possible.  All  his  manoeuvres 
were  deliberate  and  wary ;  he  saw  his  antagonist  completely  at  his 
mercy,  and  prepared  to  cut  him  up  in  the  safest  and  surest  man- 
ner. In  the  mean  time  the  situation  of  the  Essex  was  galling  and 
provoking  in  the  extreme ;  crippled  and  shattered,  with  many 
killed  and  ^ wounded,  she  lay  awaiting  the  convenience  of  the 
enemy,  to  r^new  the  scene  of  slaughter,  with  scarce  a.  hope  of 
escape  or  revenge.  Her  brave  crew,  however,  in  place  of  being 
disheartened,  were  aroused  to  desperation,  and  by  hoisting  ensigns 
in  their  rigging  and  jacks  m  different  parts  of  the  ship,  evinced 
ibeir  defiance  and  determination  to  hold  out  to  the  last. 
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The  etiemy  haying  repaired  his  damages,  now  placed  himsoff 
with  both  his  ships,  on  the  starboard  quarter  of  the  Essex,  out  of 
reach  of  her  carronades,  and  where  her  stem  guns  could  not  be 
brought  to  bear.  Here  he  kept  up  a  most  destructive  fire,  which 
it  was  not  in  Captain  Porter's  power  to  return ;  the  latter,  therefore, 
law  no  hope  of  injuring  him  without  getting  Ander  way  and 
becoming  the  assailant.  From  the  mangled  state  of  his  rigging  be 
could  set  no  other  sail  than  the' flying  jib ;  this  he  caused  to  be 
hoisted,  cut  his  cable,  and  ran  down  on  both  ships,  with  an  inten- 
tion of  laying  the  Phoebe  on  board. 

For  a  short  time  he  was  enabled  to  close  with  the  enemy,  tmd 
the  firing  on  both  sides  was  tremendous.  The  decks  of  the  Essex 
were  strewed  with  dead,  and  her  cockpit  filled  with  wounded;  she 
had  been  several  times  on  fire,  and  was  in  fact  a  perfect  wreck; 
still  a  feeble  hope  sprung  up  that  she  might  be  saved,  in  conse- 
quence of  the-  Cherub  being  compelled  to  hale  off  by  her  crippled 
state ;  she  did  not  return  to  close  action  again,  but  kispt  up  a  dis- 
tant firing  with  her  long  guns.  '  The  disabled  state  of  the  Essex, 
however,  did  not  permit  her  to  take  advantage  of  this  circum- 
stance ;  for  want  of  sail  she  was  unable  to  keep  at  close  quarters 
with  the  Phoebe,  who,  edging  off,  chose  the  distance  whicU  best 
suited  her  long  guns,  and  kept  up  a  tremendous  fire,  which  made 
dreadful  havoc  among  our  crew.  Many  of  the  guns  of  the  Essex 
were  rendered  useless,  and  many  had  their  whole  crews  destroyed : 
they  were  manned  from  those  that  were  disabled,  and  one  gun  in 
particular  was  three  times  manned ;  fifteen  men  were  slain  at  it 
in  the  course  of  the  action,  though  the  captain  of  it  escaped  with 
only  a  slight  wound.  Captain  Porter  now  gave  up  all  hope  of 
closing  with  the  enemy,  but  finding  the  wind  favourable,  deter- 
mined to  run  his  ship  on  shore,  land  the 'crew,  and  destroy  her. 
He  had  approached  within  musket  shot  of  the  shore,  and  had . 
every  prospect  of  succeeding,  when  in  an  instant  the  wind 
shifted  from  the  land  and  drove  her  down  upon  the  Phoebe, 
exposing  her  again  to  a  dreadful  raking  fire.  The  ship  was 
now  totally  unmanageable;  yet  as  her  head  was  toward  the 
enemy,  and  he  to  leeward,  Captain  Porter  again  perceived  -a 
faint  hope  of  boarding.  At  this  moment  Lieutenant  Downes  of 
the  Essex  junior  came  on  board  to  receive  orders,  expecting  that 
Captain  Porter  would  soon  be  a  prisoner.    His  services  could  be 
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of  DO  avail  in  the  deplorable  state  of  the  Essex,  and  finding  firom 
the  enemy's  putting  his  helm  up,  that  the  last  attempt  at  boarding 
would  not  succeed.  Captain  Porter  directed  him,  after  he  had 
been  ten  minutes  on  t)oard,  to  return  to  his  own  ship,  to  be  pre- 
pared for  defending  and  destroying  her  in  cape  of  attack.   He  took 
with  him  several  of  the  wounded,  leaving  three  of  his  boat's  crew 
on  board  to  make  room  for  them.     The  Cherub  kept  up  a  hot 
fire  on  him  during  his  return.     The  slaughter  on  board  of  the 
Essex  now  became  horrible,  the  enemy  continued  to  rake  her, 
while  she  was  unable  to  bring  a  gun  to  bear  in  return.    Stilf  her  com- 
mander. With  an  obstinacy  that  t)ordered  on  desperation,  persisted 
in  the  unequal  and  almost  hopeless  conflict.     Every  expedient 
that  a  fertile  and  inventive  mind  could  suggest  was  resorted  to, 
in  the   forlorn  hope  that  they  might  yet  be  enabled  by  some 
hicky  chance  to  escape  from  the  grasp  of  the  f6e.     A  halser  was 
bent  to  the  sheet  anchor,  and  the  anchor  cut  from  the  bows,  to 
bring  the  ship's  head  round.     This  succeeded ;  the  broadside  of 
the  Essex  was  again  brought  to  bear;   and  as  the  enemy  was 
much  crippled  and  unable  to  hold  his  own.  Captain  Porter  thought 
she  might  drift  out  of  gunshot  before  she  discovered  that  he  had 
anchored.     The  halser,  however,  unfortunately  parted,  and  with 
it  failed  the  last  lingering  hope  of  the  Essex.  The  ship  had  taken 
fire  several  times  during  th&  action,  but  at  this  moment  her  situa- 
tion was  awful.     She  was  on  fire  both  forward  and  aft;   the 
flames  were  bursting  up  each  hatchway ;  a  large  quantity  of  pon- 
der below  exploded,  and  word  was  given  that  the  fire  was  near 
the  magazine.     Thus  surrounded  by  horrors,  without  any  chance 
^saving  the  ship.  Captain  Porter  turned  his  attention  to  rescuing 
as  many  of  his  brave  companions  as  pos9ible.     Finding  his  dis- 
tance from  the  shore  did  not  exceed  three  quarters  ot  a  mile,  he 
hoped  many  would  be  able  to  save  themselves  should  the  ship 
blow  up.    His  boats  had  been  cut  to  pieces  bjnQije  enemies'  shot, 
but  he  advised  such  as  could  swim  to  jump  overboard  and  make 
for  shore.     Some  reached  it— some  were  taken  hy  the  enemy,  and 
some  perished  in  the  attempt;  but  most  of  this  loyal  and  gallant 
crew  preferred  sharing  the  fate  of  their  ship  and  their  commander. 
ThM>8e  who  remained  on  board  now  endeavoured  to  extinguish 
the  flames,'  and  havmg  succeeded,  went  agam  to  the  guns  and  kept 
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up  a  firing  for  a  few  minutes ;  but  the  crew  had  by  this  time  be- 
come 80  weakened  that  all  further  resistance  was  in  vain.  Captain 
Porter  summoned  a  consultation  of  the  officers  of  divisions,  bat 
was  surprised  to  find  only  actmg  Lieutenant  Stephen  Decatur 
M^Knight  remwning;  of  the  others,  some  had  been  killed,  otheni 
knocked  overboard,  and  others  carried  below  disabled  by  severe 
wounds.  The  accounts  from  every  part  of  the  ship  were  deplo- 
rable in  the  extreme ;  representing  her  in  the  moat  shattered  and 
crippled  condition,  in  imminent  danger  of  sinking,  and  so  crowded 
with  the  wounded  that  even  the  birth  deck  could  contain  no 
more,  and  many  were  killed  while  under  the  surgeon's  hands.  In 
the  mean  wlule  the  enemy,  in  consequence  of  the  smoothness  of 
the  water  and  his  secure  distance,  was  enabled  to  keep  up  a  de- 
liberate and  constant  fire,  aiming  with  coolness  and  certainty  as  if 
firing  at  a  target,  and  hitting  the  hull  at  every  shot  At  length, 
utterly  despairing  of  saving  the  ship,  Captain  Porter  was  compelled, 
at  20  minutes  past  6  P.  M.  to  give  the  painful  order  to  strike  the 
colours.  It  is  probable  the  enemy  did  not  perceive  that  the  ship 
had  surrendered,  for  he  continued  firing ;  several  ^men  were  killed 
and  wounded  in  different  parts  of  the  ship,  and  Captain  Porter 
thinking  he  intended  to  show  no  quarter,  was  about  to  rehoist  his 
flag  and  to  fight  until  he  sunk,  when  the  enemy  desisted  his  attack 
ten  minutes  after  the  surrender. 

The  foregoing  account  of  this  Jbattle  is  taken  almost  verbatim 
from  the  letter  of  Captam  Porter  to  the  secretary  of  the  navy. 
Making  every  allowance  for  its  being  a  partial  statement,  this  must 
certainly  have  been  one  of  the  mo£i(  sanguinary  and  obstinately 
contested  actions  on  naval  record.  The  loss  of  the  Bssex  is  a 
sufficient  testimony  of  the  desperate  bravery  with  which  she  was 
defended.  Out  of  255  men  which  comprised  her  crew,  fifty-eight 
were  killed;  tbirMyne  wounded  severely;  twenty-seven  slightly, 
and  thirty-one  missing,  making  in  all  154.  She  was  completely 
cut  to  pieces,  and  so  gov  e red  with  the  dead  and  dying,  with  man- 
gled limbs,  with  brains  and  blood,  and  all  the  ghastly  images  of 
puQ  and  death,  that  the  officer  who  came  on  board  to  take  posses- 
sion of  her,  though  accustomed  to  scenes  of  slaughter,  was  struck 
with  sickening  horror,  and  fainted  at  the^shoeking  spectacle. 
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^Jioosands  of  the  inhabitants  of  Valparaiso  were  B|Mcteton  of 
the  battle,  covering  tbe  neighbouring  heights :  for  it  was  fought  so 
near  the  shore  that  some  of  the  shot  even  struck  among  the  citi- 
aens,  who,  b  the  eagerness  of  their  curiosity,  had  ventured  down 
upon  the  beach.  Touched  by  the  forlorn  situation  of  the  Essex, 
and  filled  with  admiration  at  the  unflagging  spirit  and  persevering 
bravery  of  her  commander  and  crew,  a  generous  anxiety  ran 
throughout  the  multitude  for  their  fate :  bursts  of  delight  arose 
when,  by  any  vicissitude  of  battle,  or  prompt  expedient,  a  chance 
seemed  to  turn  up  in  their  favour;  and  the  eager  spectators  were 
seen  to  wring  their  hands,  and  uttered  groans  of  sympathy,  when 
the  transient  hope  was  defeated,  and  the  gallant  little  frigate  once 
more  became  an  unresisting  object  of  deliberate  slaughter. 

It  is  needless  to  mention  particularly  the  many  instances  of  in- 
dividual valour  and  magnanimity  among  both  the  officers  and  com« 
mon  sailors  of  the  Essex:  their  general  conduct  bears  ample  testi* 
mony  to  their  heroism ;  and  it  will  hereafter  be  a  sufficient  distinc- 
tion for  any  man  to  prove  that  he  was  present  in  that  battle. 
Every  action  that  we  have  fought  at  sea  has  gone  to  destroy 
some  envious  shade  which  the  enemy  has  attempted  to  cast  on 
our  rising  reputation.  After  the  affair  of  the  Argus  and  the 
Pelican,  it  was  asserted  that  our  sailors  were  brave  only  while 
successful  and  unhurt,  but  that  the  sight  of  slaughter  filled  them 
with  dismay.  In  this  batde  it  has  been  proved  that  they  are 
capable  of  the  highest  exercise  of  courage—that  of  standing 
unmoved  among  incessant  carnage,  without  being  able  to  return  a 
shot,  and  destitute  of  a  hope  of  ultimate  success. 

Though,  from  the  distance  and  positions  whicfh  the  enemy 
chose,  this  battle  was  chiefly  fought  on  our  part  by  six  twelve 
pounders  only,  yet  great  damage  was  done  to  the  assailing  ships. 
Their  masts  and  yards  were  badly  crippled,  their  hulls  muck 
cut  up;  the  Phoebe,  especially,  received  18  twelve  pound  shot 
below  her  water  line,  some  three  feet  under  water.  Their  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded  was  not  ascertained,  but  niust  have  been 
severe;  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  Phoebe  was  killed,  and  Captain 
Tucker,  of  the  Cherub,  was  severely  wounded.  It  was  with 
some  difficulty  that  the  Phoebe  and  the  Essex  could  be  kept  afloat 
unto  they  anchored  the  next  morning  in  the  port  of  Valparaiso. 
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Micb  indigDatioii  has'' been  expreaaed  ^pdnit  Coomodbre 
IliUyar  for  his  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations,  and  of  his  private 
asreement  with  Captain  Porter,  hj  attackuig  him  m  the  neulral 
waters  of  Valparaiso ;  waiving  all  discussion  of  these  points,  it 
may  barelj  be  observed,  that  his  cautious  attack  with  a  vast^ 
superior  force,  on  a  crippled  ship,  which,  reljring  on  his  forbear- 
ance, had  placed  herself  in  a  most  defenceless  situatioQ,  and 
which  for  six  weeks  previous  had  offered  him  (air  fight,  on  advan* 
tageous  terms,  though  it  may  reflect  great  credit  on  hb  prudence,, 
yet  certainly  furnishes  no  triumph  to  a  brave  and  generous  mind* 
Aware,  however,  of  that  delicacy  which  ought  to  be  observed 
towards  the  character  even  of  an  enemy,  it  is  not  the  intention  of 
the  writer  to  assail  that  of  Coounodore  Hillyar.     Indeed,  his  eoD-r 
duct  after  the  battle  entides  him  to  high  encomium;  he  showed 
the  greatest  humanity  to  the  wounded,  and,  as  Captain  Porter 
acknowledges,  endeavoured  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power  to  alle- 
viate the  distresses  of  war  by  the  most  generous  and  delicate  de« 
portment  towards  both  the  officers  and  crew,  conmianding  that  the 
property  of  every  person  should  be  respected.     Captain  Porter 
and  his  crew  were  paroled,  and  permitted  to  return  to  the  United 
States  in  the  Essex  junior,  her  armament  being  previously  taken 
out     On  arriving  off  the  port  of  New-Tork,  they  were  overfaaled 
by  the  Saturn  razee,  the  authority  of  Commodore  Hillyar  to 
grant  a  passport  was  questioned,  and  the  Essex  junior  detained. 
Captain  Porter  then  told  the  boarding  officer  that  he  gave  up  Ida 
parole,  and  considered  himself  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  as  anclt 
'    should  use  all  means  of  escape.     In  consequence  of  this  threat 
th|(^  Essex  junior  was  ordered  to  remain  all  night  under  the  lee 
of  t%  Saturn,  but  the  next  morning  Captain  Porter  put  off  in  hia 
boat,  though  thirty  miles  from  shore ;  and,  notwithstanding  he  waa 
pursued  by  the  Saturn,  effected  his  escape,  and  landed  safely  on 
liong  Ishmd.    His  reception  in  the  United  States  has  been  such 
as  his  great  services  and  distinguished  valour  deserved.    The 
various  interestmg  and  romantic  rumours  that  had  reached  tUa 
country  concerning  him,  during  his  cruise  in  the  Pacific,  had  ex-> 
cited  die  curiosity  of  the  public  to  see  this  modem  Smbad ;  ott 
arriving  in  New-Yoric  his  carrii^  wu  surrounded  by  the  popi* 
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lftce»  who  took  out  the  horses,  and  dri^ed  lHm>  with  dtonts  tnd 
^acclaumtioos,  to  his  lodgiogs. 

The  length  to  which  this  article  has  already  been  extended* 
notwithstandiog  the  brevttj  with  which  many  interesting  circun^ 
■tances  have  been  treated,  forbids  any  further  remarks  on  the 
character  and  services  of  Captam  Porter*  They  are  sofficientlf 
flliMtrated  in  the  foregoing  summary  of  his  eventful  life,  and  parti^ 
colarly  in  the  history  of  his  last  cruise,  which  was  conducted  with 
woBdertul  enterprise,  fisrtility  of  expedient,  consummate  seamaid 
flhip,  and  darmg  courage*  In  his  single  ship  he  has  inflicted  more 
mjury  on  the  commerce  of  the  enemy  than  aH  the  rest  of  the 
nBivy  put  together;  not  merely  by  actual  devastation,  but  by  the 
general  insecurity  and  complete  interruption  which  he  occasioned 
to  an  extensive  and  mvaluable  branch  of  British  trade.  His  last 
action,  also,  tibough  it  terminated  in  the  loss  of  his  frigate,  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  unfortunate,  inasmuch  as  it  has  given  a 
-brBSoicy  to  his  own  reputation,  and  wreathed  fresh  honours 
i  the  name  of  the  American  saik>n 


Wke  Feast  of  tkH^ads,  with  NaU»^  and  other  pieces  in  vsrss. 
By  Leigh  Hunt.  18im.  Bq^hlMsd  by  Van  Winlde  and 
Wilejf^  NenhYork. 

Wb  have  seldom  seen  a  volmne  which  comprises,  in  so  sman 
a  compass,  such  a  copious  fund  of  literary  entertainment  The 
Feast  of  the  Poets  is  a  poem  in  lamiliar  verse,  founded  on  the  old 
idea  of  a  visit  of  the  god  of  poetry  to  his  liege  subjects  upon 
earth,  in  whidb  be  receives  the  homage  of  dl  the  living  bards  liod 
bardlings  of  every  degree ;  and  after  dismissing  the  fa^d  of  minor 
poets,  whom  he  treats  with  various  degrees  of  respect,  he  finally 
selects  those  who  partake  most  largely  of  bis  inspiration,  crowns 
fliera  with  the  appropriate  emblems  of  their  genius,  and  feasts 
them  with  a  most  poetically  iirilliant  repast  The  groundwork 
of  the  poem  is  of  Italian  origin,  and  has  been  used  in  England  as  a 
viiUde  for  cotewj^iaiy  satire  by  Suckling,  Bocfaester,  and 
Buckingham,  three  of  the  wits  of  the  court  of  Charles  U^  whose 
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fashion  has  long  ago  gone  by,  and  whose  wit  (for  wit  most  be  i 
allowed  them)  was  happily  not  sufficient  to  preserve  their  gross-. 
*  ness  from  merited  oblivion.  This  poem  is  followed,  according  to 
the  foshion  of  our  times,  by  a  large  number  of  notes  of  aboot  ten 
times  the  siae  of  the  poem ;  in  which  the  poet  throws  aude  his 
lyre  to  seize  the  critical  rod,  brandishes  it  without  ceremony  over 
the  heads  of  all  his  brother  bards,  decides  very  dictatorially  opon 
their  relative  merits,  and  otters  the  boldest  literary  and  critical 
opinions  with  the  most  amusbg  originality  and  self  confidence. 

The  poem  itself  is  a  sprightly  and  vigorous  froUck  of  the  ima^ 
nation,  full  of  fimcy  and  taste,  and  occasionally  enlivened  with  the 
happiest  humour. 

At  the  same  time,  the  grave  critic  who  reads  solely  (at  the  pur* 
pose  of  gratifying  literary  pride,  and  displaying  his  acnteness'in 
mousing  after  faults,  will  not  be  disqypointed  in  his  object— 4ie 
may  here  find  plenty  of  this  small  game.  Mr.  Hunt,  both  in  his 
poetry  and  his  prose,  is  fond  of  certain  idiomatic  expressions, 
and  simple  old  English  words,  which,  however  used,  almost 
always  have  a  very  pleasing  effect  from  the  habitual  associations 
which  they  have  power  to  call  up.  This  circumstance  seems  to 
have  concealed  from  the  autfior,  as  it  certainly  does  from  the  cur- 
sory reader,  the  want  of  precision  in  thought  Ak  perspicuity  of 
expression.  We  are  presented  with  some  vague  and  undefined 
image  or  sentiment,  conveyed  in  hingoage  so  familiar  to  our  most 
pleasing  recollections,  that  we  can  seldom  pause  long  enough  to 
perceive  that  the  sense  is  of  that  jack«o-lantem  kmd  which  plays 
lightly  and  brilliantly  before  the  mind,  but  never  suffers  itself  to 
be  firmly  grasped.  We  do  not  know  whether  we  have  succeeded 
in  conveying  our  own  meanii^  very  perf^tly ;  but  if  the  reader 
will  turn  to  the  description  of  the  person. of  ApoUo^  where  he  i^ 
described  as 


-*<  Bloomlog,  and  oval  of  cheek, 


And  youth  down  his  shoulders  went  smoothing  and  sleek. 

Yet  his  look  with  the  reach  of  past  ages  was  wise, 

And  the  soul  of  eternity  thought  through  his  eyes,"  &c.  &c. 

or  to  the  very  magnificent  and  noble  description  of  his  tnoaSffh 
IHtioni  where 
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"TheftJIDeity  putoB  bismyB, 
And  bust  on  tbe  sight lo  the  pomp  of  his  UazeT 

be  cannot  £ul  to  observe  several  lines,  or  at  least  several  express 
sioDS,  whicb  will  explain  the  iotentbn  of  our  criticism  much  more 
clearly  than  we  can  dc  by  any  general  remarks.  This  is,  in  shorty 
the  same  EBinlt  wbichi  inder  the  guidance  of  a  very  vitiated  tasle, 
and  carried  to  a  far  greaer  excess,  became  so  ridiculous  in  the  Delia 
CruBcan  poets.  The  unie  remarks  wiU  apply  with  still  greater 
force  to  our  author's  pme  style. 

Mr.  Hunt,  in  the  fomlar  parts  of  his  poem,  is  often  coarse,  and 
lua  colloquial  and  idiomalc  language  becomes  unnecessarily  sloven- 
ly. He  is,  besides,  muclux)  careless  in  his  versificatioo,  sometimes 
filling  upbki  lines  with  idj^  expletives,  as 


-''Y^s,  it  is,  I  declare. 


As  long  ago  narv  as  tiat  Buckingham  tken:''^ 
ftometunes  limping  akmg  wih  hobbling  elisions,  as 

-«'  The  iod  bade  his  h^mes  walk  foi'ai^ 


And  leaving  them,  tool  a  long  dive  to  the  nor'ard ;" 

and  now  and  then  indulging  ii  the  most  careless  and  faulty  rhjrmei^ 
i^  indeed,  straw  and /or,  or  vKotmnendaiions  and  p^Henee,  can  be 
called  rhymes  at  all. 

«*  And  t'other  tome  line  he  bad  made  en  a  straw^ 
Showing  how  be  had  fomd  it,  and  what  it  was  for,*'  &c. 

In  a  long  poem  these  faults  rould  be  scarcely  remarked,  but  in 
such  an  exquisite  miniature  ai  this,  every  line  should  be  highly 
finished. 

Still  such  is  the  charm  o£  tht  poet's  luxuriant  and  elegant  fancy, 
whicb  is  in  fact  the  predomintnt  quality  of  his  genius,  and  such, 
to  use  one  of  his  own  favourite  phrases,  the  original  freshness  with 
K^ich  he  exhibits  every  object,  that  a  reader  who  is  bot  unfortu- 
nately vnited  with  that  critical  fastidiousness  which  is  the  bane  of 
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all  the  evjoymentB  of  Ktermture,  maj  retd  Ibis  UHle  Toitime  agak 
3nd  again  without  iioticing  any  of  these  minule  defects. 

The  notes  are  full  of  every  species  of  entertabment.  We  are 
jdike  amused,  whether  we  resolutely  rouse  ourselvas  to  examiiie 
«r  combat  Mr.  Hunt's  round  assertions  and  bold  decisioiis  en  tte 
merits  of  the  popular  poets  of  the  day ;  or  thetber  we  more  indtf- 
lentiy  give  ourselves  up  to  his  directioD,  andi^almiy  look  on  wiiie  he 
marshals  and  arranges  the  whole  army  o(^o6em  authors,  from  ov 
4own  times  fo  those  of  Fairfax  and  Spensei^  with  as  much  unfl^giiig 
vivacity  and  as  sprightly  an  airof  self  inpprtance  and  authority  as 
«yer  any  brisk  little  dancing  master  diif»layed  in  directing  the 
evolutions  of  a  cotillion.  Throughout  ke  whole  he  discovers  a 
natural  sprightliness  of  mind,  a  native  seisibility  to  the  beauties  of 
poetry,  and  a  cultivated  elegance  of  tale,  all  dashed  with  a  con- 
siderable love  of  paradox,  or  rather  wp  a  strong  desire  of  pro- 
ducing effect  by  constant  holdness  andi)riginatity  of  manner. 

His  general  opinions  on  the  pecv|ar  characters  and  compih 
Tative  merits  of  his  cotemporaries  are  |  the  main  similar  to  those 
which  have  been  from  time  io  time  ^pressed  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  except  that  he  attributes  to  Vordsworth  the  highest  ca- 
pabilities of  poetic  excellence,  and  rep^ents  him  as  being  mp09m^ 
as  the  schoolmen  would  say,  by  far  ^  greatest  poet  of  the  age. 
This  is,  to  be  sure,  a  most  startling  as^rtieo.  Our  critic  poet  had, 
it  seems,  formerly  treated  Wordswortj  with  unmixed  contempt ;  he 
iias  since  been  induced  to  alter  his  opinion  of  this  musing  and 
melancholy  bard ;  and  to  make  ameVio,  he  now  with  his  usual  deci- 
sion bids  him  goat  once  to  the  head  jf  his  class,  and  promises  him 
that  if  he  wiO  be  a  good  lad  and  go  -cUt  alittle  more  into  company, 
he  will  engage  to  keep  him  there.  There  is  much  ingenuity  as 
well  as  some  sound  sense  in  his  rem|irks  on  this  subject,  and  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  that  there  is  ^  vein  of  natural  sentiment  ia 
the  wildest  mopings  of  Wordsworib,  ^hich,  if  he  could*  but  be 
taught  to  substitute  the  simplicity  of  manly  taste  for  that  i^  infancy 
and  dotage,  is  capable  of  being  matured  into  the  highest  excellence. 
The  four  worthies  who  are  selected  for  the  special  favour  of 
the  God  of  Song  are  Scott,  Southey>  Moore,  and  Campbell ;  but 
the  praise  bestowed  upon  the  two/  former  is  mixed  with  no  smaB 
alloy  of  censure*    We  have  at  preiient  no  mclination  to  examine 
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require  a  volume  as  bi^e  as  tlie  one  we  review. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  make  any  extract  from  this  little  poem 
which  could  give  any  thing  like  a  just  idea  of  its  character;  it 
most  be  read  as  a  whole.  But  the  style  of  the  prose  criticism  maj 
be  judged  of  from  the  notes  on  Crabbe  and  on  Spencer,  Rogers 
and  Montgomery,  which  we  select,  not  as  the  ablest,  but  because 
they  afford,  m  a  short  compass,  a  fair  specimen  of  the  author's 
wdmary  manner,  and  of  his  peculiar  literary  opinbns  and  taste  m 
vers^ation. 

«  These  writers,  though  classed  together,  aod  equally  denied  admit- 
tance to  Apollo's  diooer  table,  either  from  beligibility  to  his  greater 
kmoitrs,  or  inability  to  sustain  the  strength  of  his  wine,  are,  it  must  be 
confessed,  of  very  unequal  merits.  Mr.  Montgomery  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  poetical  of  the  three,  Mr.  Rogers  tlie  best  informed,  and  Mr.  Spen* 
cer  the  soonest  pleased  with  himself.  The  first  seems  to  write  with 
his  feelings  about  him,  the  second  wilh  his  books,  the  third  with  his 
recollections  of  yesterday,  aod  his  cards  of  invitadon.  The  most  visi^ 
Me  defect  of  Mr.  Montgomery,  who  appears  to  be  an  amiable  man,  is 
»  sickliness  of  fancy,  which  throws  an  air  of  feebleness  and  lassitude 
en  all  that  he  says  ;-Mhe  fault  of  Mr.  Rc^rs  is  direct  imitation  of  not 
tlie  best  models,  written  in  a  style  at  once  vague  and  elaborate.  Hia 
Pleasures  of  Memory — a  poem,  at  best,  in  imitadon  of  Goldsmith— is 
written  in  the  worst  aod  most  monotonous  taste  of  modem  versifica* 
tion ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  never-failing  sauU  and  c^niroUy  thoughts  and. 
frMmghis^  tabids^  traetngs^  unparUngSy  and  all  the  endless  common- 
places of  magazine  rhyming.  Mr.  Rogers,  of  late  years,  seems  to  have 
become  aware  of  the  defects  ef  his  versification,  and  attempted  the 
other  day  to  give  his  harp  a  higher  and  more  various  strain  in  the 
fragment  upon  Columbus;  but  the  strings  appear  to  have  been  in  danger 
of  snapping.  It  was  ludicrous  enough,  however,  and  affords  a  sin« 
gukr  instance  of  the  habitual  ignorance  of  versification  in  general,  to 
find  the  Ctuarterly  Review  objecting  to  a  line  in  this  fragment,  for  run- 
nlng  a  syllable  out  of  its  measure,  and  attempting  to  snatch  one  of  the 
fioert  graces  of  our  older  poetry. 

^  The  best  thing  in  Mr.  Rogers's  productions  appears  to  me  to  be 
kb  Epistle  to  a  Friend,  describing  a  house  and  its  ornaments.  It  has- 
a  good  deal  of  elegant  hixnry  about  it,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  best 
written  because  the  roost  felt.    Here  be  was  describing  from  his  own 
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taste  and  ezperienee,  and  not  afiectiog  asometliing  wbicK  he  had  Um£i 
m  the  writers  before  hhn*^ 

^  Mr.  Crabbe  b  iinquestiooably  a  roan  of  genius,  possesdng  imagi- 
lation,  observationy  origmalitj :  he  has  even  powers  of  the  pathetic 
and  the  terrible,  but,  with  all  these  fine  elements  of  poetrj,  is  siogularlf 
deficient  in  taste;  his  familiarity  continually  bordering  on  the  vulgar, 
and  his  seriousness  on  the  morbid  and  the  shocking.  His  versificatioi^ 
where  the  force  of  his  thoughts  does  not  compel  you  to  foiget  it,  is  a 
strange  kind  of  bustle  between  the  lameness  of  Cowper  and  the  sl^ 
shod  yigour  of  Churchill,  though  1  am  afraid  it  has  more  of  the  former 
Aan  the  latter.  When  he  would  strike  out  a  line  particularly  grand 
or  melodious,  he  has  evidently  no  other  notion  of  one  than  what  Fdpe 
or  Darwin  has  ^ven  him.  Yet  even  in  his  versification,  he  has  con- 
trived, by  the  colloquial  turn  of  his  language^  and  his  primitive  men- 
tion of  persons  by  their  christian  as  well  as  surname,  to  hare  an  air  of 
his  own;  and,  indeed,  there  is  not  a  greater  mannerist  in  the  wlMAe 
circle  of  poetry,  either  in  a  good  or  bad  ^nse.  Hh  main  talei^  both 
in  character  and  description,  lies  in  strong  and  liomely  pieces  of  detail, 
which  he  brings  before  you  as  clearly  and  to  the  life  as  in  a  camera 
obscura,  and  in  which  he  has  been  improperly  compared  to  the  Dutch 
painters;  for,  in  addition  to  their  finish  and  identification,  he  fills  the 
very  commonest  of  his  scenes  with  sentiment  and  an  interest.** 

Several  smaller  poema  and  translations  are  added  at  the  end  of 
the  volume*  Most  of  them  are  very  well,  but  of  no  peculiar 
excellence;  the  last,  however,  entitled  Politics  and  Poetics^ 
though  careless  and  unfinished,  is  a  fine  sport  of  £uicy.  The  poet 
seems  to  have  filled  his  mind  with  the  fantastic  sprites  and  fairies 
of  the  Midsummer's  Night  Dream,  and  since  poetry  and  painting 
are  said  to  be  sister  arts,  this  may  be  properly  enough  con- 
sidered as  a  fit  companbn-piece  for  Fuseli's  wildly  beautiful  pic- 
ture of  Titania  and  her  train  of  foiries,  goblins,  and  dapper  elves. 

In  short,  this  volume  must  not  be  taken  up  with  overstrained 
expectation,  or  read  with  the  microscopic  eye  of  fastidious  criti- 
cism. If  these  conditions  are  honestly  complied  vrith,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  promise  the  good-humoured  reader  that  he  wiU  find  the 
Feast  of  the  Poets  an  elegant  repast  of  literary  luxury. 

We  cannot  close  this  article  without  noticing  the  freedom  with 
wUch  the  author  wanders  from  the  public  to  the  private  character 
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of  tbe  iubjects  of  his  satire.  He  takes  the  same  liberties  with 
Bfr.  Canoiog,  and  '*  Old  Brinsleji  too,  with  whiskej  dead  alive,*' 
that  he  does  with  th^t  <'  sour  little  gentleman,  Mr.  Gifford"  and 
*^  sweet  Billy  Diamond  a  patting  his  hair  up.^  In  truth,  the  taste 
of  the  British  public  has  become  exceedingly  depraved  in  this 
respect*  From  the  style  of  some  of  their  periodical  and  other 
publications,*  which  surpass  in  vulgar  abuse  the  worst  of  our 
political  papers,  it  would  seem,  that  what  with  the  influence  of 
their  gross  and  licentious  caricatures -upon  the  mob,  and  that  of 
such  popular  writings  as  the  witty  and  classical  lampoons  of  the 
Anti-Jacobin,t  the  waspish  little  sarcasms  of  Giffi>rd,  and  tbe  dnJl 
scurrility  of  that  arch  old  profligate  Peter  Pindar,  upon  the  read* 
ii^  classes  of  society,  they  have  lost  the  due  sense  of  the  delicacy 
and  inviolability  of  private  character.  The  author  of  the  Feast  of 
the  Poets  is  seldom  grossly  personal  or  malignant ;  but  if  unluckily 
any  American  satirist  should  treat  the  great  men  of  Europe,  or  even 
some  of  our  own,  with  as  little  ceremony,  wo  tetide  him ;  the  Quar- 
teriy  Reviewers  and  the  host  of  underling  scribblers  who  reecho 
their  cry,  would  visit  his  sins  with  tenfold  abuse,  not  only  upon  his 
own  head  but  upon  that  of  his  country. 

V. 

*  Cobbett't  Anti^aeobin  Remv;  SMrarge,  Satiriit,  ke.  k^ 

f  The  veekly^  P^per,  not  the  Bevlew  of  (hat  Biune,  whioh  hat  now  nothing  wiitr 
OP  ehuiflicil  abont  it. 


Vol.  IV.  Nem  Strie9.  32 
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[The  lufcgoined  extract  from  an  original  preface  by  Dr.  Joiinson,  not  inserted  iu  hit 
work^,  aad  never  before  pHblished  in  this  country,  will  be  doubtless  highly  interestibf 
to  all  the  admirers  df  the  great  English  moralist] 

Tub  Rev.  Mr.  Maurice  has  appended  lo  his  Weshninster  Afh 
bei/y  wUh  other  Occasional  PoemSy  (just  published  by  subscrip- 
tion, in  large  octavo,  with  three  splendid  engravings,  of  which  one 
is  the  head  of  Sophocles,  for  XL  5s.)  a  free  Translation  of  the 
Oedipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles.  It  was  written  as  an  exercise, 
whilst  the  author  was  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Parr,  at  Stanmore. 
Only  a  few  copies  of  it  were  printed  at  the  time.  It  had  the  good 
fortune  *'  to  pass  under  the  eye  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  con* 
descended  to  write  the  prefie^ce,  which  bears  internal  evidence  of 
its  origin.'  As  this  preface  contains  some  remarks  on  the  plan 
of  this  play,  we  doubt  not  that  our  readers  will  be  obliged  to  ns 
for  presenting  them  with  it  entire. 

"  The  tragedy  of  which  I  have  attempted  to  convey  the  beau- 
ties into  the  English  language  in  a  free  translation,  stands  amidst 
the  foremost  of  the  classical  productions  of  antiquity.  Of  tragi- 
cal writing  it  has  ever  been  esteemed  the  model  and  the  master- 
piece. The  grandeur  of  the  subject  is  not  less  eminent  than  the 
dignity  of  the  personages  who  are  employed  in  it ;  and  the  design 
of  the  whole  can  only  be  rivalled  by  that  art  with  which  the  par- 
ticular parts  are  conducted.  The  subject  is  a  nation  labouring  under 
calamities  of  the  most  dreadful  and  portentous  kind  ;  and  the  lead- 
ing character  is  a  wise  and  mighty  prince,  expiating  by  his  punish- 
ment the  involuntary  crimes  of  which  those  calamities  were  the 
effect  The  design  is  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  na- 
ture ;  to  inculcate  a  due  moderation  in  our  passions,  and  an  impli- 
cit obedience  to  that  Providence  of  which  the  decbees  ai'e  equally 
unknown  and  irresistible. 

<'  So  sublime  a  composition  could  not  fail  to  secure  the  applause 
and  fix  the  admiration  of  ages*  The  philosopher  is  exercised  m 
the  contemplation  of  its  deep  and  awful  morality ;  the  critic  is 
captivated  by  its  dramatic  beauties ;  and  the  man  of  feelh^g  is 
interested  by  those  strokes  of  genuine  passion  which  prevail  in 
ahnost  every  page-^which  every  character  excites,  and  every 
new  event  tends  to  diversify  in  kind  or  in  degree. 

^  The  three  grand  unities  of  time,  place,  and  action,  are  observed 
with  scrupulous  exactness.  However  complicate  its  various  parts 
may,  on  the  first  view,,  appear,  on  a  nearer  and  more  accurate 
examinatioui  we  find  every  thing  useful,  every  thing  necessary ; 
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tome  secret  spring  of  action  laid  open,  some  mooientous  truth  in" 
calcated,  or  some  important  end  promoted :  not  one  scene  is  SDper«» 
fluouSy  nor  is  there  one  episode  that  could  be  retrenched.  The 
successive  circumstances  of  the  play  arise  gradually  and  natu* 
rally  one  out  of  the  other,  and  are  connected  with  such  inimitable 
judgment,  that  if  the  smallest  part  were  taken  away,  the  whole 
would  fall  to  the  ground.  The  principal  objection  to  this  tragedy 
is,  that  the  punishment  of  Oedipus  is  much  more  than  adequate 
to  bis  cripaes :  that  his  crimes  are  only  the  effect  of  his  ignorance^ 
and.  that,  consequently,  the  guilt  of  them  is  to  be  imputed,  not 
to  G^dipus,  but  Apollo,  who  ordained  and  predicted  them,  and 
Ihat  he  is  oidy  plutbi  reuSf  as  Seneca  expresses  himself.  In 
Tindication  of  Sophocle^,  it  must  be  considered  that  the  conduct 
of  Oedipus  is  by  no  means  so  i^reproachable  as  some  hav^  con* 
tended ;  for,  though  his  public  character  is  delineated  as  that  of  a 
good  king,  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  and  ardent  in 
his  endeavours  to  appease  the  gods  by  incense  and  supplicatioUf 
yet  we  find  him  in  private  life  choleric,  haughty,  inquisitive ;  im- 
patient of  control,  and  impetuous  in  resentment.  His  character, 
even  as  a  king,  is  not  free  from  the  imputation  of  imprudence,  and 
opr  opinion  of  his  piety  is  greatly  invalidated  by  his  contemptuous 
treatment  of  the  wise,  the  benevolent,  the  sacred  Tiresias.  The 
rules  of  tragic  art  scarcely  permit  that  a  perfectly  virtuous  man 
should  be  loaded  with  misfortunes.  Had  Sophocles  presented  to 
our  view  a  character  less  debased  by  vice,  or  more  exalted  by 
Tirtue,  the  end  of  his  performance  would  have  been  frustrated ; 
instead  of  agonizing  compassion,  he  would  have  raised  in  us  indig- 
nation unmixed,  and  horror  unabated.  The  intention  of  the  poet 
would  have  been  yet  more  frustrated  on  the  return  of  our  rea9on> 
and  our  indignation  would  have  been  transferred  from  Oedipus  to 
the  gods  themselves — from  Oedipus  who  committed  parricide,  to 
the  gods  who  first  ordained,  and  then  punished  it.  By  making 
him  criminal  in  a  small  degree,  and  miserable  in  a  rery  greajt  one, 
by  investing  him  with  some  excellent  qualities,  and  some  imper- 
fectbns,  he  at  once  inclines  us  to  pity  and  to  condemn.  His  ob- 
stinacy darkens  the  lustre  of  his  other  virtues ;  it  i^gravates  his 
impiety,  and  almost  justifies  his  sufferings.  This  is  the  doctrine 
of  Aristotle  and  of  nature,  and  shows  Sophocles  to  have  had  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  springs  by  which 
it  is  actuated.  That  his  crimes  and  punishment  still  seem  dispro- 
portionate, is  not  td  be  imputed  as  a  fault  to  Sophocled,  who  pro- 
ceeded only  on  the  ancient  and  popular  notion  of  destiny ;  which 
we  know  to  have  been  the  basis  of  pagan  theology. 

^*  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  translator  to  proceed  farther  in  a 
critical  discussion  of  the  beauties  and  defects  of  a  tragedy  which 
hath  already  employed  the  pens  of  the  most  distinguished  com- 
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Ri^ntatan;  which  hath  vearied  coDJecture,  and  exhanated  att  the 
arts  of  UDoeceaaary  and  unprofitable  defence*  This  work  will  be 
found  by  the  reader,  what  it  ia  called  by  the  writer,  a/ree  tramb- 
tion.  The  author  was  not  fettered  by  his  text,  but  guided  by  it ; 
be  hm,  however,  not  forgotten  the  boundaries  by  which  liberal 
translation  is  distinguished  from  that  which  is  wild  and  licentiraa. 
He  has  always  endeavoured  to  represent  the  sense  of  his  original, 
be  hopes  sometiaies  to  have  caught  its  spirit,  and  he  throws  himp 
self  without  relpctance,  but  not  without  diffidence,  on  the  candour 
ef  those  readers  who  understand  and  feel  the  difference  that  aub* 
sists  between  the  Greek  and  English  languages,  between  andeiil 
and  modem  manners,  between  nature  and  refinement,  between  a 
Sophocles  who  appeals  to  posterity,  add  a  writer  who  catches  at 
tha  capricious  taste  of  the  day.". 


Kpt  the  AnaUdic  Magazine. 
BfAYDAY. 

Xliere  is  toneCbing  ineiproNblr  pleanng  to  Uie  hetrt  at  well  at  Uie  lOMciiuitioB,  io  Cto 
rural  pporti  and  couotrf  festivals  of  our  aoceiton  of  the  old  world,  whether  it  b« 
that  they  are  naturallf  coocraial  to  oar  tastes,  or  from  beiug  associated  with  the  re- 
eollectioo  of  oar  earliest  youth,  or  because  they  are  generally  coimeeted  with  Mmtero- 
aaotic  superstition  of  fairy  land-4rointhe  remoteness  of  their  origin,  orthepatriar^al 
simplicity  of  their  rites,  there  is  a  charm  about  them  that  is  almost  irresistible.  Molt 
of  them  wereof  pagan  origin;  hot  in  theearly  aget  of  Christianity,  thnr  became  cooncct- 
ed  with  tbe  rites  of  the  church.  This  was  the  case  with  the  festival  of  the  New  Year 
which  waM  kept  among  the  northern  nations  long  before  the  Christian  era.  The  old  re* 
formers  inveighed  most  bitterly  against  these  hofydays,  but  finding  them  too  deeply  root* 
ed  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  be  eradicated,  contented  themsJves  at  kst  with  l^^nog 
them  the  air  of  religious  festivals.  Most  of  these  rural  anniversaries  have  been  discos- 
tinned  in  ihiscofintrjr,  either  becavstthe  people  have  become  more  enlightened,  or  that 
the  Srftt  emigrants,  being  mostiv  rigid  Puritans  who  abhorred  every  thing  that  looked  like 
innocent  recreaiion,  neglected  to  instill  a  taste  for  these  sports  in  the  minds  of  their  chil- 
dren. Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  there  is  certainly  less  of  that  romantic  supersiitioii 
which  furnislies  the  materials  for  popular  poetry,  and  tradition,  here,  than  in  any  other 
eoiintry  wlialever.  I  rather  inclhie,  however,  to  believe,  that  the  dearth  of  these  popo* 
lar  supertfiitions  i«  owing  to  the  green  youth  of  our  nation.  Antiquity  and  obscarity  ara. 
llie  genuine  sources  of  the  marvellous,  and  of  both  these  we  are  a«  yet  altogether  desti- 
tute. Our  history  is  but  of  jresterdav,  and  of  tradition  we  have  scarce  a  vestice.  Ther« 
is,  coosaquently,  hardly  a  f ingle  well-antbentlcated  case  of  the  influenced  lairiet  o* 
record,  or  even  traditionary,  in  the  United  States.  Of  witches  we  have  some  few,  it  ia 
believed,  tUIl  remainin|c  in  New  Ektgland ;  and  I  remember  one  solitary  instance  of  the 
appearance  of  tbe  devil  in  the  shape  of  a  black  dog,  which  b  pretty,  well  authenticated. 
Ghosts,  however,  are  as  plenty  here  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Every  soUta- 
ry  churcfiy.ird  is  peopled  with  them.  Sometimes  they  appear  in  the  shape  of  headless 
horses ;  sometimes  of  headless  men— ^nd  sometimes  they  are  invisible,  announcing  their 
presence  by  some  boding  and  ominous  noise,  such  as  (he  hooting  of  the  Owl,  or  the 
whirling  of  the  Whip<poor-wiU.  They  never  change  their  fashioos :  the  beadlesa 
horses  are  always  white,  and  the  human  spectres  are  invariably  dressed  in  a  winding 
sheet  The  witches  are^  as  usual,  detected  by  having  magic  rings  round  their  eyes, 
and  keeping  company  with  cats.  It  is  well  for  certain  ladies  it  did  not  happen  that 
witchcraft  was  inferred  from  a  fondness  for  lap  dogs  instead  of  cats.  I  know  several 
•who  in  that  case  wonld  have  laboured  under  terrible  suspicions, 
}  h  ****  ■****  delightful  portion  of  roral  soperstitioo  we  are  sadly  deficient  Tbe  little 
"•iy««  n^«*  haunt  our  waving  woods,  that  are  worthy  to  be  the  abodes  of  the  Fawftf . 
and  the  Dryads,  nor  dance  on  the  margin  of  our  streams,  that  are  ladre  clear  am) 
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JbeantUal  than  the  Tbimeiu  the  Dee,  or  the  Tarrbw.  No  Jtobki  6oodflri)flw  playi  hui 
pnnkM  with  our  milk  iimi<»— and  the  onlf  trick  1  ever  heard  of,  in  which  he  waf  sus* 
peeted  of  having s  haod^  was  once  tjing  the  gran  acrow  apatfa  through  which  a  aoai- 
ter  of  Khooihojs  were  returoine  from  evening  school.  They  every  one  triptaod  fell 
flat  oa  their  oosei,  except  one  who  happened  to  be  hehind  the  re»C.  Thii  adventure 
was  at  fint  laid  to  the  accoaat  of  fairy  influence.  But  the  unkicky  bof  in  the  rear  be- 
ing detected  in  laughing,  was  suspected  of  the  prank,  and  being  the  next  day  brought  to 
the  ordeal  of  birch,  confessed  the  whole. 
One  of  the  raral  llMtivals  which  has  fallen  into  disnse  in  America  is  that  of  May  Day* 
still  kept  up  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain,  though  it  .has  lost  much  of  its  splendour 
and  d^ity.  It  aeems  to  have  been  founded  on  the  idea  that  the  presiding  goddess  of 
nature  could  be  conciliated  by  offerings  of  her  most  beautiful  productions,  so  as  to  blest 
them  with  a  profusion  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  is  undoubtedly  of  Heathen  origin. 
The  foUowiog  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  anciently  celebrated  is  coU 
lected  fhMM  sources  which  are  probably  not  accessible  to  many  of  our  readers,  and  wUl, 
therefore*  we  believe,  be  both  novel 4ind  entertaining.  P. 

On  the  caUndif  or  the  first  day  cf  M^j^  commonly  called 
Majf'Dajfi  the  javenile  part  of  both  sexes  were  wont  to  ruie  a 
fittle  after  mid-night,  and  walk  to  some  neighbouring  woody  ac« 
company'd  with  musiek  and  the  blowing  of  horns;  where  they 
break  down  branches  from  the  trees,  and  adorn  them  with  nose^ 
gay$  and  crowns  of  flMVtrs.  When  this  is  done,  they  retuni 
with'theur  booty  homewards,  about  the  rising  of  the  smi,  and  make 
their  doors  and  windows  to  triumph  in  the  flowery  spoil.  The 
after-part  of  the  day  is  chiefly  spent  in  dancing  round  a  tall  poll, 
which  18  called  a  May-Poll;  which,  being  placed  in  a  convenient 
part  of  the  village,  stands  there,  as  it  were,  consecrated  to  the 
goddess  qfflowerSf  without  the  least  violation  oflfer'd  it,  in  the 
whole  circle  of  the  year.  And  this  is  not  the  custom  of  the  Bri* 
tisk  common  people  only,  but  it  is  the  custom  of  fhe  generality  of 
ether  nations ;  particularly  of  the  Italians^  where  Polydore  Vir- 
gil tells  us  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  were  accustomed  to  go  into^ 
the  fields,  on  the  calenils  of  Mny^  and  bring  thenee  the  branches  of 
trees,  singing  all  the  way  as  they  came,  and  so  place  them  on  the 
doors  of  their  houses. 

Stow  tells  us,  in  his  Survey  of  London,^  that  in  the  month  of 
May,  namely,  on  Jthy^Day  in  the  morning,  every  man,  except  im« 

Sediment,  would  walk  into  the  sweet  meddowes  and  green  i^oods, 
ere  to  rejoice  their  spirits  with  the  beauty  and  savour  of  sweet 
flowers,  .and  with  the  narmony  of  birds  praising  God  in  their. 
kiode. 

•  He  quotes  from  Hall  an  account  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  riding 
a  Maying  from  Greenwich  te  the  high  ground  of  Shooter's  Hill^ 
with  Queen  Katherine  his  wife,  accompanied  with  many  lord? 
aad  ladies. 


*  The  Mt^/mgi,  layi  Mr.  Stnitt,  are  in  some  sort  yet  kept  op  by  the  milk-naidi  at 
LoBdoo,  who  1^0  about  the  streets  with  ihw  earkmdt  and  music,  dancing:  but  this  tra- 
cing is  a  very  imperfect  shadow  of  the  originaTsportsi  for  May- Poles  were  set  up  in  the 
streets,  with  various  martial  shows,  morrice-daoctng,  and  other  devices,  with  which,  and 
rerdliDg  and  good  cheer,  the  day  was  passed  aifay.  M  night  they  rHoiced  and  light#4 
si^  their  boofires.    Eig li«h  Jfra,  vol.  irVw.  •»         ^   ^ 
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He  further  lelk  ira,  **  I  find  also  that  in  the  month  of  Majf,  (he 
citizens  of  London  (of  all  estates)  lightlj  in  ererj  parish,  or  some- 
times two  or  three  parishes  joining  together,  had-  their  several 
Mayings*  and  did  fetch  in  itfay-Po/es^ith  divers  warlike  shows, 
with  good  archers,  morrice-dancers,  and  other  devices  for  pastime 
all  the  day  long ;  and  towards  the  evening  thej  had  stag^piaies 
and  bone-fires  in  the  steets.''  And  again  he  says,  **  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Sixth,  the  aldermen  and  sheriffs  of  Innribn,  being 
en  May-Day  at  the  Bishop  of  London's  wood,  and  having  there 
a  ipor^ftiu/ui  dinner  for  themselves  and  other  commers,  Lydgate, 
the  Monk  of  Bury,  sent  them,  by  a  pursuivant,^ a  joyful  commenda- 
lioB  of  that  season,  beginning  thus : 

•*  Miehtv  Flora,  godden  of  Aresh  flow'n. 

Which  Clothed  hath  the  6oil  in  lutty  grren, 

Made  bud*  to  ipriiig  with  her  iweet  abow'rv 

By  iiifliieocc  of  the  suo  fheene^ 

To  do  pleamoce  of  intent  full  cleane, 

Unto  the  states  which  now  ni  here 

Hath  Fer  scot  down  her  own  daughter  dear.** 

.  Mr.  Borlase,  in  his  curious  account  of  the  manners  of  Cornwall, 
tells  us  **  an  antient  custom,  still  retained  by  the  Cornish,  is  that 
of  decking  their  doors  and  porches  on  the  first  of  May  with  gr^en 
sycamore  and  hawthorn  boughs,  and  of  planting  trees,  or  rather 
stumps  of  trees,  before  their  houses :  and  on  May  eve,  they  fix>m 
towns  make  excursions  into  the  country,  and  having  cut  down  a 
tall  elm,  brought  it  into  town,  fitted  a  straight  and  taper  pole  to  the 
end  of  it,  and  painted  the  same,  erect  it  in  the  most  public  places, 
and  on  holydays  and  festivals  adorn  it  with  flower  garlands,  or  in- 
aigns  and  streamers.''  He  adds,  ^'  this  usage  is  nothing  more 
than  a  gratulation  of  the  spring  season ;  and  every  house  exhibited 
a  proper  signal  of  ih  approach,  to  testify  their  universal  joy  at  the 
revival  of  vegetation.'* 

The  author  of  the  pamphlet,  entitled  "  The  Way  to  Things  by 
Words,  and  to  Words  by  Things/'  in  his  specimen  of  an  etimo- 
logical  vocabulary,  conisiders  the  Slay- Pole  in  a  new  and  curious 

*  Mr.  Poonant  tell^  iis,  tliut  on  the  first  of  May,  in  the  ni!;hland<;  of  ScoUapd,  the 
berdfloen  of  every  village  hold  tlieir  beHein^  n  rural  sacrifice:  they  cut  »  sqiinre'treoch 
ill  the  ground,  leaving  the  tnrf  in  the  middle;  on  that  ttiey  make  a  (ire  of  wood,  oa 
which  they  drew  a  large  caudle  ofecgs,  b«lt»»r,  oat  meal  and  milk,  and  bring  betides  the 
iiigredieots  of  the  caudle,  plenty  of  heer  and  \Thiskey;  for  each  of  the  company  most 
contribute  9omething.  The  rites  bc^'m  with  ?pillins  some  of  the  caudle  on  the  ground 
by  way  of  lihivinn  .  On  that  every  one  takes  a  cako  of  out  meal,  upon  which  are  raifed 
nine  K]iiare  knobs,  each  dedicated  to  some  particular  heinc,  the  supposed  preterver  of 
their  flocks  and  herd*,  or  to  some  particiilartanimal,  the  real  destroyer  of  them :  each 
person  then  tum«  his  f>ice  to  the  ire,  breaks  ofT  a  knob,  and  flioKin;^  it  over  bis  shouldert, 
•ayp,  this  I  give  to  I  hep,  preierve  thou  my  horses;  this  to  thee,  preserve  thou  my  sheep; 
and  »o  on:  After  that  they  u«e  the  same  ceremony  to  the  noxious  animals.  This  I  give 
to  thee,  O,  fox!  spare  thou  my  Iambi;  this  to  thee^  O  hooded  crow!  this  to  thee.  O 
eagle !  W  hen  tiie  ceremony  is  over  th^y  dine  on  the  candle,  nnd  after  the  feast  is  finished, 
what  is  left  U  hid  by  two  persons  deputed  lor  that  purpose;  but  on  the  next  Sunday  ihej 
re-assanble,  and  finish  the  reliques  of  the  first  entertaiumeut.   P.  91. 
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light :  we  gather  from  him  that  our  ancesforft  held  an  anniversary 
assembly  on  May-Day;  the  column  of  the  May  (whence  our 
May-Pole)  was  the  great  standard  of  justice  in  the  Ey-Commons^ 
or  Fields  of  May.  Here  it  was  that  the  people,  if  they  saw  cause, 
deposed  or  punished  their  governors,  their  barons,  their  kings. — 
The  judge's  bough  or  wand^  (at  this  time  discontinued,  and  only 
faintly  represented  by  a  trifling  nosegay,)  and  the  staff  or  rod  of 
authority  in  the  civil  and  in  the  military,  (for  it  was  the  nrnce  of 
civil  power,  and  the  tnmcheonot  the  6eld  officers,)  are  both  derived 
from  hence.  A  mayoVy  he  says,  received  his  name  from  thb  May^ 
m  the  sense  of  lawful  power.  The  crorvn^  a  mark  of  dignity  and 
symbol  of  power,  like  the  mact  and  sceptre^  was  also  taken  from 
the  ilfoy,  being  representative  of  the  garland  or  crown^  which, 
when  hung  on  ^e  top  of  the  Mayor  Pole,  was  the  great  signal  for 
convenmg  the  people.  The  arches  of  it,  which  spring  from  the 
curclet  and  meet  together  at  the  mound  or  round  t>all,  being  ne- 
pessarily  so  formed  to  suspend  it  on  the  top  of  the  pole. 

The  word  May-Poky  he  observes,  is  a  pleonasm ;  in  French  it 
b  called  singlu  the  mm* 

This  is,  he  farther  tells  us,  one  of  the  antientest  customs,  which 
from  the  remotest  ages,  has  been  by  repetition  from  year  to^year^ 
perpetuated  down  to  our  days,  not  being  at  this  instant  totally 
exploded,  especially  in  the  lower  class  of  life.  It  was  considered 
as  the  boundary  dai/y  that  divided  the  confines  o(  winter  and 
summery  allusively  to  which,  there  was  instituted  a  sportful  war 
between  two  parties ;  the  one  in  defence  of  the  continuance  of  win- 
tery  the  other  for  bringing  in  the  summer.  The  youth  were  divided 
into  troops,  the  one  in  winter  livery y  the  other  in  the  gay  habit  of 
the  spring.  The  mock  battle  was  always  fought  bootyy  the 
spring  was  sure  to  obtain  the  victoryy  which  they  celebrated  by 
carrying  triumphantly  green  branches  with  May  flowerSy  pro^ 
claiming  and  singing  the  song  of  joy,  of  which  the  burthen  was 
in  these,  or  equivalent  terms : 

*^  We  have  brought  the-  summer  home.^^ 
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OrigmaL    Far  the  jinakcHc  Magazine^ 
TELlrTALB  ETfiS. 

THINK  not  ihy  LoTer  to  deoetTc, 

Veil'din  that  olose  ditgoite. 
Do  what  thou  wilt,  he'U  tOU  befioY* 

Thoie  habhfiog.tell-tale  ejes. 

'So  matter  what  thy  words  eonoeaU 

Or  what  thy  lip  denies— 
Sor  wMrdSi  n6r  rosy  lips  reveal* 

The  truth  like  tell-tale  eyes. 

€ks  wooldst  thoQ  with  a  festal  ear^ 

The  dangsroQs  truth  disguise* 
Ope  not  thy  peijured  lips  to  swear* 

But  shut  thy  tell-tale  eyes.    ' 

They  are  the  mirrors  of  thy  breast^ 

In  whish  the  gazer  spies 
Thy  dioughuin  trannt,  or  at  resl. 

Within  those  tell-tale  eyes. 

Net  the  pure  bottom  of  a  wel^ 

Nor  the  yet  purer  skies* 
Does  vestal  truth  love  half  so  wen* 

As  those  blue  tell-tale  eyes. 


UKES* 

VIlTVUf  1st  ktMBMBKANCl  Or  A  L4DT,  TSI  AVTBOa  SAW  SDT  ONCr. 

SHE  glaue'd  before  my  gamg  eye» 

Like  shooting  star  one  summer  night* 
Leading  athwart  the  asore  sky* 

A  train  of  pure  and  living  tight-    . 
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Then  fl^d  at  quloktj  from  my  view, 
And  left  no  beauteous  traee  behind^' 

Of  the  bright  path  in  which  she  flew. 
Sate  only  in  my  musing  mind.      '^  ** 

Uicre  memory  gamers  up  the  smile. 
So  faint— >a  sn^ie  it  hardly  seem'd, 

That  on  her  red  lip  stnid  awhile. 
Then  in  her  blue  eye  mildly  beam'd. 

And  there  the  Toiae  is  treasured  well. 
That  stole  like  music  to  my  ear. 

When  the/ar  sound  in  distant  dell 
We  hear,  yet  scarcely  seem  to  h(;ar. 

And  there  the  look  that  last  she  gaTe,  • 
That  seem*d  in  gentle  phras^  to  tell,' 

If  never  more,  this  ude  the  grave, 
We  met  again,  she  wished  me  welt 

And  there  false  Hope,  that  tells  suchlies ! 

Oft  whispers  in  my  partial  ear* 
Tiiis  gentle  star  again  will  rise. 

Again  my  pensive  heart  will  eheer. 

But  should  hgrd  ehanee  or  bitter  fate. 
That  o'er  our  pains  and  pleasures  reign. 

In  this  dark  sphere,  this  feverish  state, 
Ordain  we  ne'er  shalt  meet  again. 

Still  whisper  Hope,  when  time  is  oVr, 
When  stoppM  life's  ever  ebbing  tide, 

You'll  meet  that  gentle  star  onee  more. 
In  Heav'n,  where  all  the  stars  abide. 


1  HE  ARABIAN  DESERTED  VILLAGE. 

AH  SLICV  BT  LIBin  BIN  KABIAT  ALAMABT. 

TUB  author  of  this  poem  was  a  native  of  Teman.  He  was  eotemporwy  with  Mo- 
hammed, and  already  celebrated  as  a  poet  when  the  prophet  began  to  promulgate 
hb  doetrinea.  Lebid  for  a  while  united  with  the  other  Arabian  wits,  in  ridieuJbg 
the  new  faith;  but  at  length,  about  the  sixth  year  of  the  Hejra,  he  declared  IDm* 
selTa  «MMivert  . 
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th  his  poetical  charaetcp-    ••   .  / 

M  ouitomaiy  at  that  rim<»^  AnA^wt  the  poei»  in  Anibia|to  afiiz  to  the  porcy  of 
t  temt>le  of  Meeoa  aoy  oompoitioJ^  which  th^  j^^^^  poneMed  laperior  ez- 
lenee,  at  a  sort  of  ehallenge ;  and  whoever  accepted  Uie  challenge,  plaecd  hii 
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The  caate  of  his  eonverslou^  reUted  by  several  wficert,  appears  oot  ineosaatnt 
with  his  poetical  character.     •  •  * 

It  was  customary  at  that  time 
the( 
cellence» 

own  production  near  his  antagonist's,  by  which  means  the  puUio  w«re  enabled  to 
'  examine  and  decide  upcn  the  merits  of  each. 

Lebid  having  written  a  moral  poem  which  was  greatly  admired,  afiixed  it,  aceor^ng 
to  the  prevailing  custom,  to  the  gate  of  the  Caaba ;  for  some  time  no  person  it- 
tempted  to  rival  a  composidon  which  had  obtained  such  universal  approbattoo; 
hot  at  length  Mohammed  produced  the  chapter  of  the  Koran  entitled  Secret,  and 
exhibited  his  pretende'd  revelation  upon  the  gate  of  the  temple*  by  the  side  of  Le* 
hid*s  poem.  Lebid'was  one  of  the  foremost  to  read  his  opponent's  works;  be  had 
not  however  perused  many  verses  before  he  exclaimed,  <<  No  one  could  write  ' 
these  words  without  the  inspiration  of  God,"  and  immediately  embraced  Moham- 
medanism. 

He  npw  renounced  all  probne  poetry,  and,  resolving  to  consecrate  his  teleiits  to  the 
service  of  religlofi,  employed  his  pen,  from  this  time,  either  upon  mtgects  of  piety^ 
or  in  answering  the  sarcastic  pieces'  which  Amriolkais  and  the  other  Arabian 
poets  were  continually  pouring  forth.  By  thb  means  he  rendered  himself  ex- 
tremely serviceable  to  Mohammed,  and  was  always  treated  by  him  with  the  ntoioct 
distinction. 

Lebid  fixed  his  aboJe  in  the  city  of  Cufi^  where  he  died  at  a  very  advanced  age*    His 
,  last  words  are  still  preserved,  and  it  must  be  confessed  they  breathe  more  the 
spirit  of  a  wit.than  that  of  a  devotees  they  were  as  follows : 

«<  I  am  going  to  enjoy  the  novelty  of  death,  but  it  is  a  novelty  by  no  means  agrees- 
Wo.- 

Thin  elegy,  as  is  evident  from  its  nature,  must  have  been  written  previous  to  Lefaid', 
change  of  religloii.  Its  sulgeet  is  one  that  must  be  ever  interesting  to  a  fedbg 
inind— the  return  of  a  person,  after  a  long  kbsence,  to  the  place  where  he  had 

-  speat  his  early  yeart--it  is  in  £iot  an  Arabian  Deserted  YUlage. 


THOSE  dear  abodes  which  once  contain'd  the  lair. 
Amidst  MiTAT a's  wilds  I  seek  in  vain. 

Nor  towers,  nor  tents,  nor  cottages  are  there. 
But  scatter'd  ruins  and  a  silent  plain. 

The  prond  canals  that  once  R a  ya  n ▲  graced,     « 
Their  course  neglected  and  their  waters' gone^ 

Among  tlie  levelPd  sands  are  dimly  trac'd. 
Like  moss-growp  letters  on  a  mouldering  stone. 


Ratana  say,  how  many  a  tedious  year 
Its  haUow'd  circle  o'er  our  heads  hath  roUM, 

Since  to  my  vows  thx  tender  maids  gave  ear. 
And  fondly  listenM  to  the  tale  I  told  > 
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A  neyer  lailbg  itream,  bath  dreoch'd  thy  head  } 
How  oft  the  toBiiiier  oloud  in  eopioot  ihoitcn 
Or  gentle  drops  iti  genial  inflneiioe  ihed  } 

TIow  ofty  ainee  then,  the  hoTering  milt  of  Morn 

Hath  caoa'd  thy  loeka  with  giittering  gema  to  glow  ? 
Jlow  6ft  hath  ere  her  dew j  treasurea  borne 

To  fall  responiiTe  to  the  breese  below  i 

The  matted  tUitles,  bendiog  to  the  gale. 

Now  clothe  those  meadows  once  with  Terdore  gay; 
Amidst  the  windiDgs  of  that  kmeiy  Tale 

The  teeming  Antelope  and  Ostrich  straj-t 

The  large  ey'd  mother  of  the  herd,  that  ffies 

Man's  noisy  haunts,  here  finds  a  sure  retreat^ 
Here  tends  her  olostering  young,  till  nge  supplies 

Strength  to  their  limbs  and  swiftness  to  their  feet 

9aTe  wherethe  swelling  stream  hath  swept  those  wall% 

And  gif  *n  their  deep  foundations  to  the  light» 
(As  the  retouching  pencil  that  reealla 

A  long-lost  picture  to  the  raptur'd  sight) 

S»ye  where  the  rains  have  wash'd  the  gathered  sand. 

And  barld  the  scanty  Iragmenu  to  our  Tiew, 
(A s  the  ' dust  sprinkled  on  a  punetur'd  hand 

Bids  the  faint  tints  resume  their  asnre  hue.) 

No  mossy  record  of  those  once  loT'd  seats 

Points  out  the  manrion  to  inquiring  eyes  I 
Vo  totterfaig  wall,  in  eohoiog  sounds,  repeats 

Our  mournful  questioosand  our  bursting  si^is. 

Tet  midst  those  ruinM  heaps,  that  naked  plain^ 

Can  faithful  memory  former  scenes  restore,  ,  \ 

Recall  the  busy  throng,  the  jocund  train,  .  \    ^ 

And  picture  all  that  charmM  us  there  before.  ^  • 

1 
Ne>r  shall  my  heart  the  fatal  mom  forget 

That  bore  the  fair  ones  from  these  seats  so  dear—- 
I  see,  1  see  the  crowding  hturs  yet,  A 

And  yet  the  tent  poles  rattle  in  my  ear. 

*  It  is  a  custom  with  the  Arabian  women,  in  order  to  giv6  the  ^ems  of  their  bands 
asd  arms  a  more  brilliant  appearance,  to  make  slight  puoctui-es  along  them,  and  to 
mb  mto  the  ineisions  a  hhu  powder,  which  theysrenew  occasionally  as  it  happens  to 
wear  out 
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I  see  themsidf  with  6mld  stepf  taoeni. 

The  Btreamefs  ware  in  all  their  pahited  pridei 
The  floating  cuitains  every  fold  extend. 

And  vainly  strive  the  eharms  within  to  hide. 

What  graceful  fonnBthose-envious  fohls  enelose ! 

What  melting  glances  through  those  curtains  play ! 
Sure  Weira's  Vntelopcs,  orTudah*s  ftocs 

Through  yonder  Veils  their  sportive  young  aorvey. 

The  handmov'd  on— to  trace  thehr  steps  I  tftrove  t 

I  saw  them  ur^e  the  cameVs  hastening  flighty 
Till  the  white  ^vapour,  like  a  rtsiog  grove, 
Snatoh'd  them  forever  from  my  aching  aight 

Nor  since  that  morn  have  I  Nawa.k  A  aeen^ 
The  bands  are  burst  which  held  us  onee  so  fui. 

Memory  bnt  teHs  me  that  sueh  things  have  been. 
And  aad  Reflection  adds  that  they  are  past. 

*  The  vapour  here  alluded  to,  called  by  the  Arabians  Serab,  is  not  unlike  in  appeir- 
anoe  (and  probably  proeeeding  from  a  nmilar  cause)  to  those  white  mists  whieh  we 
often  see  hovering  over  the  surface  of  a  river  in  a  summer^s  evening  after  a  hot  daj. 
They  are  very  frequent  in  the  sultry  plains  of  Arabia,  and,  wheii  seen  at  a  distancCi 
resemble  an  expanded  lake ;  but  upon  a  neater  approaehf  the  thirsty  trtTcUer  l)f^ 
ceivet  his  deeeptioi|« 
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DOalESTIC  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Thomas  B.  Wdii  and  SonSy  of  Boston,  propose  to  publish  a  coUectioo  of 
the  state  papers  aoJ  pubUc  documeots  of  the  United  States,  reladog  to 
their  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  from  the  period  of  the  acceision  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  presidency.  As  it  most  unfortunately  happens  that 
instead  of  a  re^ilar  annual  register,  which,  for  the  credit  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  for  its  great  utility,  we  ought  certainly  to  have  had,  we  have  nothing 
more  than  a  broken  series  of  abortive  attempts  at  such  a  publication,  we 
think  this  proposed  collection  of  state  papers  not  only  highly  useful,  but, 
in  fact,  almost  indispensable  to  our  pubuc  men,  and,  indeed,  to  every  man 
of  education  who  takes  an  interest  m  the  historyand  politics  of  his  coun- 
try. The  publishers  promise  that  nothing  shall  be  omitted,  and  that  no 
political  remarks  shall  be  made.  It  is  intended  to  be  merely  a  book  ot 
commodious  reference,  on  the  plan  of  Debrett*s  State  Papers.  This  is 
as  It  should  be ;  and  we  confidentiy  trust  that  no  narrow,  party  feeling  will 
induce  them  to  swerve  from  this  laudable  impartiality.  It  is  to  be  printed 
with  a  cdpious  index,  in  three  or  four  octavo  volumes,  of  about  500  pages 
each. 

Tbe  same  booksellers  propose  to  pubhsb,  by  subscription,  a  uniform  and 
elegant  edition  of  all  Cicero's  writings,  in  the  best  English  translations, 
together  with  his  life  by  Middleton,  and  some  valuable  tracts  connected 
with  it.  This  is  a  spirited  undertaking.  We  should  not  have  supposed 
that  there  was  any  demand  which  could  warrant  such  a  publication  ;  buf: 
the  booksellers  are  the  best  judges  )n  these  matters,  and  if,  in  the  present 
instance,  they  are  risht  in  their  judgment,  it  will  only  afford  an  additional 
proof  to  those  whicn  are  every  day  afforded  of  the  increase  of  literary 
curiosity  and  good  taste  in  the  great  body  of  the  reading  pubjic  in  the 
United  States.  In  this  instance,  as  in  several  others,  we  have  anticipated 
the  enterprise  of  the  British  booksellers.  Thtere  is  no  uniform  English 
edition  of  the  translations  of  Cicero's  works.  A  friend  of  ours  some  time 
ago  sent  dut  an  order  to  London  for  a  complete  set  of  these  translations. 
It  was  executed  with  some  difficulty ;  and  when  they  arrived  a  squeamish 
book  collector  would  not  have  been  a  tittle  shocked  by  the  motiey  and 
irregular  appearance  of  the  set  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  re- 
commend this  undertaking  by  any  eulogv  of  Cicero,  a  writer  to  whom  the 
conunon  suffrage  of  the  learned  world  for  nearly  two  thousand  years  has 
awarded  the  palm  of  every  species  of  eloquence.  N6  translation  has  yet 
done  full  justice  to  the  elevation,  the  harmony,  and  the  grace  of  his  style ; 
but,  though  these  flowers  of  language  may  fade  when  transplanted  to  ano- 
ther soil,  there  must  always  remain  a  solid  and  imperisnable  trunk  of 
sound  learning  and  rich  sense. 

This  edition  is  to  be  introduced  by  the  life  of  the  author,  by  Pr.  Con- 
yers  Middleton,  a  writer  who,4n  spite- of  Pope's  sneer  at  his 

"  easy  CiceroniaD  style 


' '^BLUJ     ^/IW^t  tiTdjatJ  StiF  *« 

So  Latin,  and  yet  so  Eoglisti  all  the  while,** 

\i»&  secured  to  himself  tbe  rank  of  a  second  rate  English  xlassic,  and  is 
one  of  those  authors  whom  we  always  expect  to  see  in  every  library  next 
after  the  works  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  of  Aiklison  and  Johnson,  and 
the  other  Dti  tnajarum  etniium  of  British  literature.  Several  minor  criti- 
cal tracts  are  to  be  added  to  this  life.    We  know  little  of  the  principal 
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ones  which  are  mentioned,  bnt  we  doubt  not  that  they  are  judfcioinlf 
chosen.  These  are  to  be  followed  by  the  best  English  translations  of 
Cicero,  including  those  of  Meimoth,  Guthrie,  Middleton,  Jones,  and 
McCartney.  Meunoth  is  an  excellent  translator,  and  his  notes  are  filled 
with  agreeable  scholarship.  We  have  no  acquaintance  with  any  of  the 
other  translations,  except  that  of  Guthrie,  which  we  recollect  to  hare 
looked  at  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  then  thought  it'  feeble .  and  inele- 
gant It  is,  however,  faithful  enough,  and  is,  probably,  the  best  Elnglish 
version  of  th^  orations. 

The  publication  will  be  arranged  and  superintended  by  the  B^y /Ja»epk 
M'KeaUf  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  in  Harvard  University,  and 
will  be  comprised  in  fifteen  or  sixteen  volumes  8vo.  averaging  from  400  to 
500  pages  each.  The  price  to  subscribers,  two  dollars  andfifly  cents  a 
volume,  in  extra  boards. 

Boston  edition  of  Dr.  Reid's  Works,  with  notes. by  Jhnerican  editors. — ^AiP- 
ter  a  lone  delay  the  second  volume  of  this  edition  has  at  length  been  pub- 
lished. It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  which  ought  to  be  made  known 
to  the  transatlantic  despisers  of  American  literature,  that  the  first  com- 
plete editions  of  the  entire  works  of  Reid,  Paley,  and  Beattie,  were  col- 
lected and  published  in  the  United  States.  The  notes  of  the  American 
editors  of  Reid  are  very  well,  but  we  confess*  we  could  quite  as  well  have 
spared  them,  and  we  can  see  no  particular  necessity  for  any  of  those  yet 
published.  Yet  we  must  not  pronounce  judgment  precipitately.  The 
editors  intimate  that  they  reserve  their  remarks  chiefly  tor  Reid*s  last 
■'  work  on  the  active  powers.  We  presume  that  they  intend  to  combat  his 
opinions  on  liberty  and  necessity.  If  this  is  well  and  simply  done,  by 
giving  a  concise  statement  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  argument,  it  wiA 
increase  the  value  of  the  edition.  But  we  earnestly  exhort  the  editors 
to  beware  of  defacing  the  pages  of  this  profound  and  original  thinker  with 
empty  declamation  on  the  familiar,  commonplace  topics  of  metaphysical 
discussion. 

Sermons  by  the  late  Rev.  L  S,  Btickminster.    Zvo.  Boston. — In  a  literary 

Eoint  of  view,  this  is  one  of  the  most  valiiable  original  publications  whicn 
ave  for  some  years  issued  from  the  American  press.  Mr.  Buckminster's 
religious  opiriions  were  of  the  same  class  with  those  which'  are  now  very 
prevalent  in  many  parts  of  Massachusetts,  and  are  denominated  by  their 
opponents  Sociniany  and  ternied  by  their  friends  Catholic  or  lAheroL 
There  must,  of  course,  exist  a  very  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
theological  merit  of  this  publication.  But  as  the  opinions  of  the  author 
are  rather  to  bcinferred  from  what  is  passed  over  m  silence^  than  from 
any  thing  actually  expressed,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  compo- 
sitions as  sermons,  we  have  no  hesitation  to  recommend  them  in  the 
strongest  manner  as  moral  essays.  We  have  not  had  leisure  to  read  the 
volume  with  that  deliberation  and  critical  accuracy  which  we  deem  neces- 
sary to  enable  us  to  give  a  formal  criticism  on  the  character  and  style  of  such 
a  work.  It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
Mr.  Buckminster's  writings  are^  great  fertility  and  accuracy  of  thought,  deli- 
cacy of  taste,  a  certain  calmness  of  manner,  a  little  resembling  that  of 
Paley,  but  united  with  a  more  ft>minine  elegahce,  and  which,  while  it  bat 
seldom  strongly  excites  the  feelings,  has  an  inexpressible  power  of  enga- 
ging the  attention — much  felicity  of  illastration,  and  a  considerable  degree 
of  ornament,  but  so  far  removed  from  every  thing  gaudy  and  florid  that 
the  first  efSticX  of  his  compositions  upon  a  hasty  reader  is  that  of  the  ut^ 
most  simplicity.  His  style  is  equable  and  flowing,  and  reminds  us  a  good 
deal  of  thatof  Dugald  Stewart^  though  it  wants  much  of  the  richness  um 
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magnificeuce  of  his  smooth  aod  full  stream  of  expanded  eloquence.  When 
we  say  that  Buckminster  but  seldom  stron^y  excites  the  feePrngs,  we  must* 
at  the  same  time,  observe,  that  he  has  a  remarkable  power  of  impressing 
the  mmd  with  a  tender  solemnity,  which  has  sometimes  the  effect  -of 
pathos,  and  now  and  then  even  approaches  to  sublimity.  Some  of  the 
sermons  on  the  internal  evidences  of  Christianity  display  much  ingenuity 
of  argument,  and  are  in  the  best  manner  of  Paley. 

To  the  sermons  is  prefixed  a  short  sketch  of  the  life  of  their  author,  by 
one  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  We  have  seldom  read  a  narrative  of 
greater  interest.  The  vivid  picture  which  it  displays  of  the  life  and  study 
of  a  young  scholar,  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  most  indefa- 
tigable in  his  application,  struggling  with  infirm  health,  and  weighed  down 
by  the  dismal  apprehension  of  the  most  awful  of  human  calamities — the 
derangement  of  reason — is  bingularly  interesting  and  pathetic.  Mr.  B. 
died  before  his  28th  year,  and  we  do  not  know  of  any  man  of  our  own  times 
who  had,  at  that  eariy  agcj  acquired  a  greater  stock  of  various  learning, 
or  produced  a  more  powerful  impression  upon  the  public  mind.  We 
cannot  close  this  brief  article  without  remarking  the  ^eat  accuracy  of 
style  which  is  discernible  in  this  volume.  This  quality  is  so  rare  in  post- 
humous publications,  and,  indeed,  in  all  publications  not  revised  in  the 
proof  by' the  author  himself,  or  else  carefully  corrected  by  him  after  some 
wterval  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  composition,  that,  if  it  is  not  owing  in 
this  instance  (as  we  partly  suspect  it  is)  to  the  friendly  care  of  the  editor,  it 
ought  to  be  noted  as  a  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  literary-  character  of 
Mr.  Buckminster. 

We  are  happy  to  ol»erve  that  amidst  the  din  of  arms  the  interests  of 
learning  have  not  l>een  forgotten.  The  munificence  of,  the  great  states  of 
New- York  and  Massachusetts  to  their  several  collegiate  establishments 
are  known  to  most  of  our  readers.  This  has  lately  called  forth  two  splen- 
did instances  of  private  liberality.  The  University  of  Cambridge,  (Mass.) 
has*  received,  from  an  unknown  benefactor,  the  sum  of  S0,000  dollars  to- 
wards founding  a  Greek  professorship ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Van  Benschou- 
ten,  of  Ulstercounty,(N.  Y.,)has  lately  presented  14,500  dollars  to  Queen*» 
College,  (New  Jersey,)  to  be  applied  to  the  endowment  of  the  theological 
(acuity  in  that  institution. 

lift  of  Barlow.-^Vfe  have  been  asked  how  we  defend  the  use  of  the 
phrase,  xncompaHbU  w}th  an  etdighUned  pkUosapher,  in  the  life  of  Barlow  in 
the  last  number  of  this  magazine.  We  do  not  defend  it  at  all.  It  arises 
from  a  slight  error  of  the  press.  The  phrase  intended  to  be  used  was, 
incompaUbU  with  an  enlightened  philosophy.  The  reader  may  also  correct, 
in  the  same  page,  (144.,)  the  words  sat  off  by  substituting  set  off.  We 
are  not  very  studious  of  this  minute  accuracy,  and  should  not  have  noticed 
this  last  error  had  we  not  remarked  the  confusion  of  the  words  sit  and  sef^ 
as  well  as  of  lie  and  ^y,  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence  among  our  writers 
or  printers.  Having  corrected  these  verbal  mistakes,  it  may  be  as  well 
for  the  author  to  correct  some  others  in  facts. 

BarIow*^9  oration  on  the  4th  of  July,  1787,  upon  a  second  perusal,  appean 
entitled  to  higher  praise  than  was  bestowed  upon  it  Another  oration 
delivered  by  him  at  Washington,  July  4, 1809,  has  been  omitted  in  the 
list  of  his  writings,  a  neglect  which  it  by  no  means  deserved,  for  it  pos-' 
•esses  a  vein  of  original  thinking  very  uncommon  in  productions  of  thi» 
class.  Mr.  Barlow  did  not  build,  but  purchased  the  house  at  Washington, 
where  he  resided ; — and  in  saying  that  ^  Barlow  was  the  first  poeticalam- 
fcttssador  since  the  days  of  Prior,**  the  author  did  not  recollect  the  Duke 
de  Nivemoisi  Mrd  strangford,  and  our  own  countryman,  Colonel  Hum< 
phreys. 
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PreparoHtn  of  the  lately  dUeovered  new  $ub§tanife  called  Iode,  'vKich 
po99e9§et  the  nii^g^ar  pmpertv  of  becoming  converted  into  a  beautiful  violet- 
coloured  goo  by  the  mere  application  of  heat.    By  Mr.  Frsdbbick  Agcum. 

As  thii  BubstaDce,  to  vbich  the  name  of  iode  has  been  giTen»  hat  wiUiiii  these 
feif  weeks  arrested  the  attention  of  ehymists,  and  as  the  mode  of  obtaining  it  has 
not  yet  been  published  in  this  oountry,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  slating,  that  it  may 
he  proenred  by  distilling,  with  a  very  gentle  heat,  the  nnerystallii^bTe  saline  man 
which  is  obtained,  or  left  behind,' after  separating  aU  the  erystaUizable  salts  fraoi  a 
hxiTtam  or  sohition  of  kelp,  or  Spanish  banlla  of  coounerce. 

For  the  purpose  of  experiment  or  exhibition  in  a  leetnre  room,  the  foDowisg 
easy  process  answers  exceedingly  well : 

TiuLe.  a  thin  glass  tube  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  long,  and  three  eighths  of  sn 
inch  in  the  bore ;  p«t  into  it  about  one  dram  of  the  uncrystattizable  residue  before 
mentioned,  previously  fused  for  a  few  faiinntes,  to  free  it  as  mndi  as  possible  from 
watery  and  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder ;  add  to  it,  without  soiGng  the  inside  at  die 
tube,*  about  half  iu  weight  of  coficentrated  aulphoric  aeid :  shake  the  whole  together, 
and  apply  a  gentle  heat,  by  means  of  a  taper  or  lamp.  ^  This  being  done*  a  dotfe 
white  vapour  will  make  its  appearance,  and  a  black  glistening  powder,  which  is  iode^ 
become  sublimed  in  the  colder  part  of  the  tuW.  Then  cut  to  a  convenient  length, 
with  a  file,  that  part  of  the  tube  which  contains  the  iode,  and  seal  the  extremities  of 
h  by  means  of  the  blow  pipe  or  spirit-lamp.    . 

The  preparation  of  iode  upon  a  larger  scale  is  equallr  simple  and  easy.  >  Let  a 
long  dender-necked  tubulated  retort  be  placed  in  a  sand-bath ;  sorroimd  die  whole 
body  of  the  retort  up  to  tlie  tobulure  with  sand,  and  adapt,  without  Hitingy  to  the 
beak  of  it,  a  wide-monthed  phial  or  receiver.  This  being  done,  introdnee  dtroogh  the 
tnbulure,  first,  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  two  parts  of  the  saline  mass  be- 
fore mentioned,  broken  into  small  pieces  of  the  size  of  split  pease,  and  distil  for  a 
^  few  minutes  with  a  gentle  heat  The  iode  will  become  soblrnieil  inio  the  neck  of  die 
retort  in  a  crystalline  form,  exhibiting  a  black  shinhig  crust.  Qui  off  the  neck  of  the 
retort  with  a  file,  and  collect  the  iode  hj  means  of  a  feather  or  earners  hair  brush. 

If  the  whole  of  the  saline  mass  of  kelp  or  barilla,  freed  from  carbonate  of  aoda 
only,  and  which  of  course  consists  of  muriate  of  soda,  muriate  of  potush,  aqlf^ateof 
potash,  hydrosulphuret  of  potash,  &c.  be  treated  widi  sulphuric  acid,  the  preperajtios 
ef  iode  becomes  more  embarrassing  and  difilcult. 

iSomoft  CMfume.— A  work  is  announced,  by  subscription,  in  England,  entitled  Ko* 
man  Costume,  from  the  latter  period  of  the  rcpubHo  to  the  close  ofthe  Empire  in  die 
Bast,  by  a  Graduate  of  the  Univei^ty  of  Oxford,  and  F.  S.  A.  The  vaJnahle  dit- 
eovonr  of  paintings  and  bronzes,  by  the  excavations  at  Uereulaneam,  afibrd  authcA* 
tic  originals  for  die  dress  at  the  beginning  of  the  empire  The  column  of  Txi^aii 
presents  man^  specimens  in  the  coiumcnceineut  of  the  following  century,  as  does 
that  of  Antonine  for  the  middle  of  it.  Tlic  Arch  of  Sevcros  begms  the  succeeding 
one ;  that  of  Constantine  the  next ;  and  tlie  column  6f  Theodosius  the  middle  of  the 
following  one.  Other  pieces  of  sculpture,  dyptics,  and  coins,  fill  op  the  intermediate 
lames,  and  extend  it  to  the  end  of  the  Empire  of  the  West.  That  assidnooa  ooHee- 
tor,  Du  Cangc,  and  others,  lend  their  able  assistance  towards  the  pursuit  of  eoMmme 
in  the  Eastern  Empire )  and  its  latter  periods  have  survived  the  ravages  of  time  m 
illuminations  on  vellum,  illustrating  the  literary  productions  of  the  age.  The  corr^ 
«>olours  of  the  Roman  dress  are  to  be  found,  not  only  by  a  reference  to  the  notiees  of 
dieir  authors,  but  in  th^  Uerculaneum  paintings,  tesselatcd  pavements,  and  Greek 
manuscripts. 

*  Tills  may  he  done  conveniendy,  hr  sucking  the  acid  tip  whh  the  month  intaa 
lone  small  glass  tube  drawn  out  to  a  capillary  point,  applying  the  finger  to  the  vpfer 
•  ntifiee  of  it,  and  thos  transferring  by  means  of  it  the  acid  into  the  larger  tube. 
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4  TrecUise  on  the  defence  of  Fortified  Places.  Written  under 
the  direction^  and  published  by  command  of  Bonaparte^  for 
L.e  instruction  and  gtddance  of  the  officers  of  the  French  army. 
By  M.  Cartiot.  Translated  from  the  Frenclt^  by  Lieut.  Col. 
Baron  de  Montalembert.     Octavo,    pp.  254.     1814. 

[From  the  CritieBl  ReriewJ 

The  French  government,  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  th($ 
importance  of  their  functions  on  the  minds  of  military  men  en- 
trusted with  the  defence  of  fortified  places,  employed  M.  Carpot 
to  compose  the  present  work.  It  is  divided  .into  eleven  chapters ; 
the  eight  first  compose  the  first  part,  which  is  illustrative  of  th« 
position  that  any  officer^  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  a  place^ 
must  resolve  to  perish  rather  than  surrender.  The  remaining 
three  chapters  compose  the  second  part,  ^*  on  the  means  afforded 
by  industry,  to  ensure  the  best  method  of  defending  fortified 
places."  From  the  principles  treated  upon  in  the  work,  the  con- 
elusion  is  drawn  that,  in  the  defence  of  fortified  places,  valour, 
unsupported  by  industry,  is  insufficient ;  united  they  are  invinci- 
ble.—"  Valour !— Industry !  the  whole  defence  of  fortified  places 
consists  in  these  two  words." — ^The  title  of  this  book,  recs«- 

VoL.  IV.  Nerv  Sni^.  34 
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meDded  by  the  French  goTenunent  to  the  ase  of  its  vraTf  es* 
cites  strong  interest  at  this  time  from  the  signal  resistance  of  sere- 
ral  fortresses  held  by  French  officers  durii^  the  present  bostifi* 
ties.  M.  Carnot  enables  us  to  present  the  '*  lettres  patentes'^ 
constituting  General  Colaud  governor  of  Antwerp,  containing  in- 
structions for  his  conduct  in  its  defence ;  which>  with  variations 
adapted  to  the  localities  of  other  fortiBed  planes^  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  precedent  of  the  *<  lettres  patenCes"  granted  to  all 
officers  in  the  French  service,  commanding  fortresses. 

**  *  Napolbon,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  &c«  Sx. 

^  *  The  town  of  Antwerp  being  declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  we  have 
resolved  to  nominate  and  appoint  for  its  commander  a  distinguished 
officer,  whose  zeal  and  fidelity  has  been  tried  in  many  actions. 

<<  ^  We  have  taken  into  onr  consideration  the  services  of  the  Gene- 
ral of  Division  Senat&r  Colauo,  and  we  have  appointed  him,  and 
hereby  do  appoint  him, '  eommandani  of  the  place  of  Antwerp!  now  in 
a  state  of  siege.  Conformably  to  our  decree  of  the  II th  instant,  by 
which  he  is  appointed  governor  of  the  said  place,  we  order  him  to  be 

there  by  the  • ,  and  never  to  go  bejrond  a  musket  shot 

of  the  ramparts  of  its  advanced  works;  frequently  to  inspect  and  visit 
the  provisions  for  the  garrison,  and  the  magazines  for  the  artiliery, 
and  to  take  care  that  tj^y  are  abundantly  supplied,  and  secure  from 
the  attacks  of  the  enemy  as  well  as  from  the  weather.  We  eojobi 
him,  alsoy  to  ensure  provisions  for  the  inhabitants,  even  greater  io 
proportion  than  Uiose  for  the  garrison.  He  wiU  employ,  within 
rorty-eight  hours  after  his  arrival  at  Antwerp^  commissioners,  civil 
and  military,  to  ascertain  and  certify  that  the  said  supplies  are 
actually  in  the  place:  be  will  oblige  the  inhabitants  to  mrovide  them- 
selves with  buckets,  and  to  keep  then  constantly  filled  with  water: 
three  hispectors  appointed  to  each  street,  will  make  domiciliary  visits 
to  see  that  this  order  is  attended  to;  he  will  take  care  that  the  engines 
be  in  the  best  possible  state ;  they  will  be  stationed  as  a  sort  of  reserve, 
and  as  much  as  possible  sheltered  from  the  enemy's  fire.  He  will  take 
the  necessary  measures  to  augment  their  number.  He  will  give  direct 
tions  to  collect  a  great  quantity  of  fascines,  palisades,  and  abo  all  the 
timber  for  *  bUndageSy  that  can  possibly  be  procured. 

^  *  We  order  him  to  preserve  the  place,  and  never  to  think  of  sur* 
rendering  it  on  any  pretence  whatsoever :  in  case  of  its  being  invested 
and  blockaded,  he  must  be  dfeaf  to  all  reports  from  the  enemy.  He 
must  equally  resist  insinuations  and  attacks,  and  never  sufier  bis  cou- 
rage to  droop.  His  constant  rule  must  be  to  have  as  little  communica- 
tion with  the  enemy  as  possible.  He  will  always  bear  in  mind  the 
dreadful  and  inevitable  consequences  of  disobedience  to  our  orders,  or 
of  neglect  in  the  execution  of  his  duties.  He  must  never  forget  that, 
in  losing  our  esteem,  he  incurs  the  severity  of  military  law ;  and  that 
this  law  condemns  biro,  and  his  stafi^  to  death,  if  he  surrenders  the 
place ;  even  if  two  lunettes  were  taken,  and  a  practicable  breach  made 
in  the  body  of  the  place.  In  case  the  enemy  should  have  blown  up  the 
cotrotersearp,  he  must  prevent  the  consequences  that  might  result  iront 
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this,  hj  eDtrenching  himself  ia  the  iDterior  of  the  bastions.  In  short, 
we  most  positively  do  order  and  command  him  to  run  the  chances  of 
an  assault,  for  the  purpose  of  protracting  his  defence*  and  increasing 
the  loss  of  the  enemj.  He  must  recollect  that  a  Frenchm^  should 
think  his  life  of  no  value  the  moment  it  is  put  in  competition  with  his 
honour;  this  idea  must  be  to  biro,  and  his  subordinate  officers,  the 
main  spring  of  ail  his  actions;  and  as  the  reduction  of  the  place  roust 
be  the  last  term  of  his  eflforts,  and  the  lesult  of  the  total  impossibility 
to  resist  any  longer,  we  forlnd  him  to  accelerate  that  unforttmaite  evest 
by  his  consent,  even  by  one  hour,  and  under  pretence  of  .obtaining  an 
honourable  capitvlatioo. 

^^  *  We  direct  that  whenever  tlia  cotmcil  •f  defence  shall  be  called 
together  to  consult  oo  tiie  operations,  these  '  Uitres  patenUs*  shall  be 
read  in  an  audible  and  intelligible  voice. 

<'  <  Given  this  11th  day  of  August,  1809,  and 
of  our  reign  the  6th."* 

M.  Camot  cooclades,  frem  the  authorities  be  cites,  and  his 
(eneral  reasonings,  that  a  good  garrison  entrusted  with  the  defence 
of  a  fortified  pbkce  can,  as  long  as  supplied  with  provisions  and 
amraonitien,  successfully  resist  a  beaieging  army  ten  times  its  num* 
ber;  and  ultimately  effect  its  destruction.  He  enumerates  vari- 
ous means  adopted  by  an  enemy  to  obtain  (be  speedy  surrender 
of  fortified  towns,  and  the  signal  success  of  his  own  countrymen 
in  employing  tbieats  and  bombardments  in  the  early  part  of  the 
revolutionary  wur. 

<*  The  roost  striking  instance  of  the  effect  produced  by  tiireats,  wae 
diat  which  restored  us  the  four  towns  of  ValencieoDes,  Cood6,  Le 
Qoesnoy,  and  Landrecies. — After  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  the  enemy 
having  t>een  repulsed  to  some  distance,  we  immediately  formed  the 
blockade  of  these  (our  towns;  Landrecies  and  Le  Ctuesnoy  were  soon 
reduced  by  regular  attacks:  but  the  most  important  and  most  difficult 
to  take,  still  remained :  particularly  Valenciennes,  which  had  been 
completely  repaired  by  the  enemy,  was  abundantly  supplied,  bad  a 
numerous  garrison,  and  an  immense  train  of  artillery.  On  oar  side, 
we  had  no  means  whiftever  to  form  a  regular  siege;  hardly  could  we 
liope  to  maintain  the  blockade,  being  in  absolute  want  of  the  necessary 
"  materiar'  for  it ;  still  it  was  of  tiie  utmost  importance  to  us  to  retake 
those  places  wltliout  loss  of  time,  in  order  to  reinforce,  with  the  troops 
employed  in  tiie  blockade,  the  army  which  acted  olTensively  against 
the  enemy,  and  which  was  greatiy  in  want  of  support  Under  all  these 
circumstances  we  determined  to  summon  the  garrison.  The  violence 
of  our  threats  was  in  proportion  to  our  inability  of  undeitking  any- 
thing whatever:  fortunately  these  fortresses  surrendered,  their  garri- 
sons were  made  prisoners,  and  tiie  enemy  lost,  in  one  moment,  the  fruit 
rfthis  caropalga— Our  detached  divisions  joined  the  main  array:  and 
from  this  day  we  had  a  superiority  over  the  coalesced  powers,  which 
we  maintained  during  the  year. 

"  The  same  war  fumisbes  us  with  aootiier  instance  to  tins  effect :  in 
1705  we  were  endeavouring  to  find  a  passage  across  tiie  Rhine,  and  to 
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procure  ourself  ea  a  tlle-de-pout  oa  the  right  bauk,  ivbich  vraa  eDtir^li* 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  whilst  we  were  posted  on  the  left :  we  raerelj 
estabiithed  a  mortar-lwittery  close  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  feeing 
Manheim.  We  judged  that  the  town,  although  fortified  according  to 
Coheom,  would  not  resist  a  bombardment,  in  consequence  of  the  mag- 
nificent edifices  it  contained^  which  the  inhabitants  Would  not  suffer  to 
be  destroyed.— And  so  it  proved,  for  we  had  hardlyibegan  to  open  fire, 
when  the  place  surrendered,  which  procured  us  at  once  an  excellent 
t6te<le-pont." 

The  greatest  part  of  the  work  is  occupied  by  accounts  of  ai^gea, 
aoffie  of  which  appear  irrelevant  to  the  illastration  of  their  object ; 
and  most,  if  not  all,  must  be  well  known  to  every  tolerably  in- 
formed military  man.  'the  book  is  drawn  up  in  a  popular  way, 
calculated  to  impress  young  officers  with  the  importance  of  obsti- 
nately  defending  a.  ptace,  and  making  intelligent  individuals, 
amongst  the  inhabitants,  acquainted  with  the  views  upon  which 
the  defence  is  conducted.  Aa  a  compendium  of  historical  (acts^ 
and  of  the  results  of  the  military  theory  of  defence,  it  is  likely  to 
be  well  received ;  but  it  is  princi[mUy  valuable  for  acquainting  ua 
with  the  principles  employed  by  the  French,  for  holding  out  du- 
ring an  unusual  length  of  time,  in  situations  whicl^  were  udcuUUed 
upon  being  carried  with  comparative  facility. 


Tlie  Speeches  inParliamaUof  Samuel  Horsleyy  L.  L.  D-  F.  S. 
A.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  8vo.  pp.  ^44. 

[From  the  EclecUc  Review.] 

In  our  whole  national  economy  there  is,  perhaps,  no  Qne  kind 
^f  advancement  m  the  scale  of  what  we  call  consequence,  that 
does  so  much  for'a  man  who  has  not  the  advantage  either  of  birth 
or  fortune,  as  being  made  a  bishop.  Considered  in  proportion 
to  its  prerequisites  and  preparation,  it  is  a  greater  transition 
than  can  be  made  in  any  other  case.  Other  plebeians  may  be- 
come lords;  but,  generally  speaking,  they  must  be  the  pos* 
aessors  of  great  wealth,  or  have  dislmguished  themselves  in  ani 
ascending  progress  through  important  offices,  or  a  long  course 
6(*  senatorial  activity.  And  on  the  strength  of  this  ponderous 
wealth,  or  in  the  exercise  of  these  public  functions,  they  will 
have  approached  to  the  habits,  and  even  been  familiarized  to  the 
society,  of  the  nobility,  and  accustomed  to  so  much  deference  in 
their  vicinity,  or  so  much  obsequiousness  to  the  authority  of 
their  offices,  or  so  much  attention  to  their  exhibitions  in  great 
assemblies,  that  they  have  more  th^n  half  attained  the  advan- 
tages of  the  peerage  before  they  formally  receive  its  patent  and 
its  eeremonial  appendages.    Whereas  a  clergyman  that  has  np 
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ficbe^y  that  maj  have  lived  chiefly,  or,  at  least,  comparatively)! 
ia  retirement,  that  has  never  been  heard  in  any  kind  of  debating 
aasembh'es,.  that  has  received  only  the  common  attentions  due  to 
a  gentleman  and  scholar,  with  a  certain  moderate  addition  oq 
his  attaining,  perhaps,  one  of  the  subordinate  dignities  of  the 
church,  may  be  suddenly  introduced  into  the  bouse  of  lords, 
shall  take  there  what  will  be  generally  felt  a  higher  rank  than 
many  of  its  occupants,  and  may  demand  the  attention  of  the  coN. 
lective  nobility  of  the  country  to  ^hat  he  thinks  and  wishes  on 
any  subject  that  comes  before  them ;  while  in  the  Tiew  of  his 
friends,  his  former  ecclesiastical,  and,  perhaps,  desponding  equals, 
and  the  portion  of  the  community  suddenly  placed  under  his  spi- 
ritual jurisdiction,  he  takes  the  bench  or  ascends  the  throne  as  a 
personage  widely  and  inexplicably  different  from  the  man  that  wai 
a  few  years  since  a  plain  vicar  or  rector. 

It  should  seem  that  many  prelates  have  themselves  felt  such 
amazement  at  this  metamorphosis,  that  they  have  never  ac- 
quired self-possession  enough  to  lake  the  full  advantages  of 
\U  Whether  they  have  been  absorbed  in  the  endeavour  to 
comprehend  the  mystery  of  the  circumstance,  or  could  not 
positively  verify  the  reality  of  the  new  mode  of  being,  or  could 
not  bring  their  strength  or  resolution  up  to  the  requisite  pitch 
for  assuming  and  asserting  its  functions  and  rights,  or  whatever 
else  has  been  the  cause,  the  fact  is,  that  few  of  the  order  have, 
in  later  times,  assumed  to  act  a  distinguished  part  in  the  elevated 
assembly  to  which  they  belong :  so  few,  indeed,  that  a  natural 
philosopher  who  puts  a  value  on  all  agents  as  the  possessors  of 
9ome  kind  of  faculty  and  power,  by  exercising  which  he  expects 
them  to  maintain  their  places  in  the  great  economy,  might  look 
at  the  class  in  question,  with  the  suspicion  of  its  having  been 
assigned  to  an  inappropriate  situation ;  or,  at  least,  with  a  degree 
of  regret,  that  it  should  not  manifest  the  properties  agreeing  to 
that  situation. 

Such  an  observer  will  therefore  feel  a  very  lively  gratification 
in  seeing  one  of  the  class  prove  that  it  lias  great  aristocratic 
and  legislative  capabilities,  however  latent,  by  coming  so  boldly 
and  effectively  into  action,  as  did  Bishop  Ilorsley.  He,  at  any 
rate,  showed  no  signs  of  marvelling  at  his  new  situation,  or  of 
being  afraid  of  it.  He  sought  no  refuge  from  its  overpowering. 
impressions  in  the  solemn  quietude  of  a  reverend  formality.  His 
faculties  suffered  no  repression  or  paralysis  in  his  looking  round 
on  the  majesty  of  the  assembly  ;  a  view  which  was  not  taken  by 
a  succession  of  cautious  and  partial  glances,  ventured  at  intervals ; 
but  by  an  open,  confident  look  of  examination  and  challenge. 
He  presently  took  his  share  in  debate  on  any  subject  on  which 
he  had  formed  an  opinion,  and  within  this  compass  almost  every 
subject  was  included.    Though  peculiarly  vigilant  and  pererop^ 
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lory  on  all  occasions  involving  ecclesiastical  questions,  he  sc^Nrned 
any  notion  of  an  obligation  to  confine  himself  to  what  might  be 
called  professional  matters ;  and  it  must  have  been  a  very  daring 
opponent  that  would  have  ventured  to  hint  to  him  the  propriety 
«f  any  such  limitation.  He  soon  committed  himself  to  all  the 
dangers  of  positive  battle,  and  had  a  peculiar  and  provoking  in- 
trepidity in  challenging  the  enemy  to  do  his  worst  It  is  tmey 
indeed,  and  almost  too  obvious  to  need  noticing,  that  the  valour 
which  fights  generally  in  the  ranks  of  the  ascendant  party,  is  not 
aubjected  to  the  hardest  test,.and  can  never  attain  a  character 
of  romantic  heroism.  Nevertheless,  our  right  reverend  com« 
batant  had  in  his  manner  something  so  peculiarly  and  emphat- 
ically assailant,  such  an  air  of  direct  defiance,  such  a  confidence  to 
commit  himself  totally,  without  reserve,  or  provided  means  of 
retreat,  such  a  promptitude  to  expose  himself  singly  in  advance 
before  his  allies,  such  a  perfect,  unhesitating  explicitness  in  tell* 
ing  his  opponents  to  their  beards,  that  he  would  give  them  ^  to 
the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field,"  such  an  embo- 
dying in  his  own  person  of  the  stress  of  the  war,  such  an  appa- 
rent carelesness,  how  much  of  the  opposite  and  vindictive  force 
he  might  draw  on  himself  individually,  fearless  of  taking  the 
champion's  proportion  of  the  hasard,  and  such  a  confident  occu- 
pation of  whatever  position  would  present  hifn  most  prominently 
to  their  weapons,  that  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  him  to 
have  been  possessed  of  a  bravery  competent  to  dare  any  conflict 
without  previously  counting  the  fellow-fighters. 

One  of  the  strongest  indications  how  much  he  was  at  his  ease 
in  assuming  the  full  exercise  of  the  functions  of  his  new  aitoa- 
tion,  appears  in  that  focility  of  irony  and  safcasm  wUch  marks 
the  first  speech  here  reported  to  us,  which  was  made  very  soon 
after  his  attainment  of  the  bench.  Almost  all  the  subsequent 
speeclies  have  here  and  there  some  touches  of  this  sort  otgayeiy. 
It  comes  without  the  smallest  afiectation  or  efibrt.  It  is  qnitt 
genuine,  and  often  sudden.  It  is  sometimes  transient,  and  some- 
times a  little  prolonged,  just  as  it  may  happen.  It  is  almoet 
alivajs  powerfully  caustic.  In  some  instances,  where  its  appli- 
cation was  signally  just,  as  for  example,  when  it  fell  on  the  de- 
fenders of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  the  reader  is  extremely 
gratified  in  imagining  the  mortification  it  roust  have  inflicted. 

Clear  statement,  however,  acute  discrimination,  and  vigorous 
argument,-  form  the  leading  intellectual  distinction  of  these 
speeches;  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  these  are  supported  by 
so  wide  and  accurate  a  knowledge  of  facts,  that  whether  the  rea- 
soning has  been  deliberately  prepared  beforehand,  or  is  called 
forth  by  some  view  of  the  subject  presented  at  the  time,  makes 
no  difference  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  orator's  resonrces. 
Even  (be  crilical  and  biblical  learning  of  our  prebte  is  brought. 
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With  fttriking  advantage  to  the  Bubject)  and  triumphant  effect  m 
debate,  to  bear  on  the  question  of  West-India  staverj. 

Every  one,  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  character  and 
stjie  of  Warburton,  will  be  very  often  reminded  of  him  m  listening 
to  Horslej.  He  will  have,  in  broad  display  bef(»re  him,  many  of 
the  same  moral  and  intellectual  characteristics ;  the  intrepidity, 
the  setf^onfidence,  the  arrogance,  the  driving  urgency,  if  we  may 
BO  express  it,  and  the  habituudly  aggressive  temper  and  attitude; 
-—the  acuteness,  in  a  measure  the  rapidity  of  thought,  the  facility 
of  turning  to  use  any  part  of  the  most  ample  resources,  the  d^ 
light  to  beat  the  adversary  with  an  apparent  paradox,  the  readiness 
to  adopt  a  cause  or  argument  under  its  greatest  hazards,  and  maii>- 
tain  it  at  its  weakest  point,  as  a  gratuitous  display  of  courage  and 
skill,  previously  to  taking  the  strongest  ground,  and  best  weapons. 
In  point  of  diction,  there  is  often  the  same  mixture  of  the  sch^ 
bstic,  and  the  familiar,  and  colloquial;  the  same  disdain  to  be 
confined  to  the  niceties  of  a  trim  elegance.  Horsley  is,  how- 
ever, immensely  surpassed  by  that  powerful  wildness  of  freedom 
which  distinguishes  Warburton's  manner,  the  expressbn  of  that 
unlimited  and  indefatigable  versatility  which  assumed  the  whole 
creation  as  the  field  of  its  mingled  sport  and  action.  Warburton 
has  the  advantage  of  being  vastly  more  eloquent,  in  that  sense  of 
the  word  in  which  it  imports  something  bordering  on  poetry.  He 
abounds  in  happy  aUusions,  and  is  often  surrounded  by  some  sud* 
den  splendour  of  a  creative  fancy. 

This  volume  comprises  fifteen  speeches,  which  purport  to  be 
given  at  length,  in  the  precise  words  in  which  they  were  delivered. 
Most  of  the  subjects  are  important;  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade ;  the  claims  of  the  Irish  catholics ;  the  bill  for  preventing 
the  marriage  of  persons  divorced  for  adultery ;  the  treason  bill  ^ 
November,  1795;  the  preliminaries  of  the  peace  of  Amiens* 
Several  are  on  ecclesiastical  matters.  One  of  them,  of  enormous 
lei^th,  (80  pages,)  is,  we  think,  very  injudiciously  inserted.  It 
was  a  laborious  and  extremely  able  exertion,  in  vindication  of  the 
claims  of  a  particular  clergyman,  whose  interests  were  implicated 
in  a  particular  enclosure  bill,  and  proves  that  the  bishop,  had  he 
foUen  into  another  profession,  would  have  made  a  consummate 
barrister ;  but  the  subject  cannot  be  of  the  smallest  general  in- 
terest, and  its  filling  so  large  a  space  wiU  only  make  the  purchasers 
of  the  volume  the  more  sensible  of  its  exorbitant  price. 

No  one  will  feel  it  worth  while  to  quarrel  with  these  speeches 
for  dechring,  without  ceremony,  the  bishop's  well-known  high 
church  notions,  coupled  with  his  firm  faith  in  the  horrible  wicked- 
ness of  lifting  a  finger  against  the  *'  powers  that  be,^  whoever 
they  may  be,  and  however  flagitious  tiieir  conduct.  It  is  amusing 
to  think  what  a  dreadful  explosion  there  wonld  have  been,  had 
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the  bbbop  lived  to  see  these  times,  against  the  Fr^iich  people  for 
their  unfaithfulness,  their  rebeUioo,  as  he  most  have  denominated 
it,  against  their  late  emperor ;  for  to  this  length  his  doctrine,  as 
avowed  in  one  passi^  in  Ihis  volume,  would  fairlj  go.  HoiT 
little  or  bow  much  reason  soever  it  may  be  thought  there  is  for 
giving  the  prelate  credit  for  genuine  zeal  in  behalf  of  religion,  we 
have  been  several  times,  in  passing  through  this  volume,  gratiBed 
at  the  sight  of  the  courageous  austerity  with  which  he  was  sure 
and  prompt  to  take  vindictive  notice  of  any  sign  of  irreligious 
levity  in  the  noble,  assembly.  He  maintained  a  peculiar  and  tnti- 
midating  boldness,  with  the  utmost  possible  explicitness,  and,  as 
it  were,  breadth  of  expression,  when  he  made  any  reference  to 
Christianity  op  the  bible*  The  bible  was  to  be  referred  to  in  the 
debate  on  the  slave  trade ;  and,  it  seems,  some  noble  lord  was 
pleased  to  laugh  when  the'  bishop  began  to  quote  one  of  St.  Paul's 
epistles  to  Timothy.  There  have  been  many  ecclesiastics  who 
would  have  let  this  pass ;  but  not  so  Bishop  Horsley. 

^*  I  affirm  that  the  New  Testament  contains  an  express  reprobation 
in  terms,  an  express  prohibition  of  the  slave-trade  by  name,  as  sinfhl 
in  a  very  high  degree.  The  apostle  St.  Paul,  my  lords,  In  the  first 
of  his  epistle  to  St  Timothy — My  lords,  the  Bible  is  to  be  treated  la 
this  house  with  reverence  If  I  find  occasion,  in  arj^unent,  upon  a 
subject  like  the  present,  to  quote  particular  texts,  any  noble  lord  who 
may  think  proper  to  receive  such  quotations  with  a  laugh,  must  expect 
that  I  call  him  to  order.  I  was  sajing,  my  lords,  that  Su  Paul,  in  the 
first  of  his  epistles  to  St.  Timothy,  having  spoken  of  persons  that 
were  lawless  and  disobedient,**  &c. 

We  were  equally  gratified  by  the  magisterial  and  contemptuous 
tone  in  which  he  reprimanded  another  laugh  emitted  by  some 
noble  lords,  while  he  was  quoting  from  Mr.  Park's  travels  a  de- 
scription,  a  perfectly  simple  and  serious  one,  of  the  kind  and  sym- 
pathetic manners  of  the  women  in  one  part  of  Africa,  as  expe- 
rienced by  him  when  in  great  distress. 

We  are  extremely  gratified,  too,  by  the  noble  arrogance,  if  we 
may  so  call  it,  with  which  he  fights  and  spurns  the  advocates  of 
the  slave  trade ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  amusing  than  the  sar- 
castic compliments,  and  mock-respectful  references,  to  a  noble 
earl  who  had  quoted  the  bible  in  defence  of  perpetual  slavery.  la 
this  instance  the  galling  humour  is  considerably  prolonged^  and 
returns  with  a  lucky  bite  when  the  earl  must  have  thought  it 
was  fairly  past.  The  speech  ends  with  a  most  solemn  and  com- 
manding admonition  of  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

These  speeches  are  preceded  by  a  dedication,  signed  by  the 
bishop's  son,  who  appears  to  take  the  full  responsibility  of  editar. 
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The  Works  of  DamUinOt  Buy^Lopes^  and  SalviOf  on  the  Oam» 
of  Chess;  translated  and  arranged:  wUh  Remarks,  Obser- 
vations, and  copious  Nates  on  the  Crames.  Containing,  obo, 
several  original  Games  and  SitnationSf  by  the  Editor.  To 
which  are  added,  the  Elei^ients  of  the  Art  of  Playing  without 
seeing  the  Board.  By  J.  H.  Sarratt,  author  of  a  Treatise  oo 
Chess,  &c.  and  Professor  of  the  Game. 

[From  the  Montblj  Retfew.] 

Ought  solemnity  or  gayetj  in  literature  to  predominate  ?  Is 
it  better  to  be  grave  about  games,  or  gamesome  about  the  grave  ? 
Oue  privjtege  of  age  is  to  prefer  the  former  and  easier  alterna- 
tive ;  and  so  we  shall  begin  a  Serious,  formal,  academic  disserta- 
tion. ^  Aware  that  we  have  been  preceded  in  this  career  by  va- 
rious continental  authors — (hat  in  Spain,  Ruy**Lopex  de  Segnra 
— in  Italy,  Domenico  Tarsia — in  France,  Sarrasin — and  in  Ger- 
many, Wieland — have  written  on  tlie  Origin  of  Chess— ^we  still 
think  (hat  some  notices  have  been  neglected,  and  that  some  doubts 
.  remain  which  may  be  solved. 

The  earliest  European  writer  who  mentions  chess  is  the  cele* 
brated  Greek  princess,  Anna  Comnena,  of  .Constantino[rie.  She 
calls  the  game  Zatrikion,  and  says  that  the  GreekB  derived  it  from 
the  Babylonians ;  and  that  her  father,  Alexius,  who  was  food  of 
playing,  owed  the  detec(ion  of  a  conspiracy  against  him  to  the 
friend  with  whom,  late  at  night,  he  sat  at  chess. 

It  has  been  surmised  by  some,  that  chess  travelled  into  western 
Europs  from  Constantinople ;  and  that  it  was  carried  by  commer- 
cial men  to  Barcelona,  to  Venice,  and  to  various  seaports  which 
traded  with  the  Greek  metropolis.  By  others  it  has  been  sap- 
posed  that  the  Moors  of  Spain  took  thither  this  oriental  game^ 
and  that  France  and  Italy  teamt  it  from  the  Spaniards.  It  has 
been  said  by  a  third  set  of  antiquarks,  that  the  crusaders  ac- 
quired this  game  in  the  East,  and  brought  it  with  them  from  the 
Holy  Land*  In  the  first  ca^e,  the  technical  tenns  would  have  a 
Greek,  and  in  the  second  case  a  Spanish  complexion,  or  deriva- 
tion :  but  the  words  clieckmate,  rook,  &c.  are  Persian,  so  that 
they  seem,  in  fact,  to  have  been  directly  imported  from  the  EausU 

Hyde,  in  his  dia8er(a(ion  De  Ludis  OriintcUium,  states  that 
the  Petsians  do  not  claim  to  be  the  inventors  of  chess,  but  admit 
that  they  received  it  from  Hindostan,  in  the  reign  of  Chosroes 
Nushirvan,  that  is,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  This 
idea  Sale  confirms  in  the  preface  to  his  translation  of  the  Koran, 
which  work  contains  the  earliest  known  allusion  to  the  game  of 
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chess.  Borzu,  the  physician  ot  Nushirvan,  iinpoHed  the  game- 
from  Caoyacuvia.  Freiet,  in  his  Origine  des  Echecs^  remarks 
that,  in  the  great  dictionary  of  the  Chinese,  at  the  word  Slangkiy 
it  is  related  that  chess  was  introduced  into  China  under  the  reigm 
of  Youti,  who  acceded  to  the.  throne  in  the  year  537  of  the 
Christian  era ;  and  that  the  game  was  .brought  from  Hindostan* 
Thus  all  authorities  conspire  to  show  that  chess  is  derived  from 
ihe  Hindoos,  and  began  to  be  played  at  the  beginning  oX  the  sixth 
century. 

Sir  William  Jones,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  works,  (p.  521.) 
gives  an  account  of  an  Indian  gamQ  called  Clmlurnji^  or  the  four 
king^;  in  which  eight  pieces,  having  such  movements  as  our 
chess-men,  were  stationed  at  each  of  the  four  corners,  and  moved 
by  four  players,  not  according  to  system,  but  as  directed  by  the 
throw  of  dice.  The  observations  made  during  these  compulsory 
moves  appear  to  have  suggested  the  principles  of  voluntary  chesa; 
whicli  was  probably  substituted  for  the  older  game  of  chance,  in 
€on8equence  of  the  prevalence  of  a  superstitious  opinion  autho- 
rized in  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  and  corroborated  m  the  Koran, 
that  games  of  hazard  are  contrary  to  rellgbus  duty.  The  name 
Chaturangay  or  four-corners,  was  given  to  this  reformed  game, 
and  remained  attached  to  it  after  the  subsequent  amendment  of 
eonsondatine  the  allied  armies,  and  reducing  the  players  to  two. 

D'Herbelot  tells  us  that  a  Bramin  named  Sissa,  the  son  of 
Daher,  whom  Arabian  writers  call  Nassir,  invented,  the  game  of 
chess  for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  King  Behram.  Whe- 
ther this  be  the  Vyasa  of  Sir  William  Jones,  who  left  rules  for 
playing  the  old  Chaturangd,  some  future  orientalist  may  ascer- 
tain. In  our  judgment,  the  Hindoos  invented  only  the  Chatu- 
ranga,  and  the  Persians  devised  the  admirable  alteration  of  retlucing 
the  players  to  two.  Our  conjecture  reposes  on  the  etymological 
indications  that  ChcUuranga  is  a  Sanscrit  i^ord  adopted  by  the 
Persians  in  the  form  Qiairang^  as  the  name  of  chess ;  whereas, 
the  piece  which  we  call  the  queen,  has  the  native  Persian  appei- 
iatbn/er^,  vizir.  Now  the  primitive  Chaiuranga  of  the  Hindoos 
had  no  Tizirs;  each  of  the  four  armies  consisting  of  eight  figures 
headed  by  a  king.  Surely  it  is  reasonable  to  imagine  that  those 
who  have  named  this  piece,  introduced  it.  We  may  add  that 
chess,  in  its  present  form,  when  played  by  the  Hindoos,  borrows 
Persian  technical  terms.  Lieutenant  Moor,  in  his  Narrative  of  a 
ddttchment  from  the  MahrcUta  ^rm^,  (1794,)  relates  that  he 
played  at  chess  against  four  Bramins  ki  a  pagoda,  and  that  they 
pronounced  the  final  Shohm4xt  (these  are  Pertian  word's)  with  the 
most  poKahed  gentleness. 

Sir  William  Jones  is  of  opinion  that  chess  was  inventied  by  one 
effort  of  some  powerful  genius;  that  it  was  created  by  the  first 
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Intentioii;  and  that  it  sprang,  like  JPallas,  full-grown  from  the  head 
of  the  great  contriver.  We  consider  a  progressive  formation  to 
be  far  more  analogous  to  the  usual  course  of  nature ;  and  ve  think 
that  we  have  indicated  with  probability  some  of  the  leading  stepa 
in  the  interesting  series.  One,  however,  deserves  farther  contem* 
plation.  The  Hollanders  have  a  game  which  they  call  Malay 
draughts,  and  which  they  imported  from  the  East  Indies.  In  this 
game,  the  pawns  move  diagonally,  and  take  straight  forwards ;  there 
are  crowned  pieces  for  the  beginning,  which  take  backwards  and 
forwards ;  and  a  triple  crown  is  acquired  with  a  farther  privilege, 
like  that  of  the  chess-rook,  on  reaching  the  extreme  row  of  the  board. 
This  game  seems  to  preserve  a  trace  of  one  of  the  intermediate 
steps  between  draughts  and  chess;  it  is  played  with  five  queens 
and  ten  pawns,  on  a  board  of  a  hundred  squares.  If  we  had  not 
the  evidence  of  history,  adduced  from  Vyasa  by  Sir  William 
Jones,  that  Chaturanga  was  originally  played  with  dice,  we  might 
not  have  inferred  that  chess  had  been  a  game  of  chance  in  any 
part  of  its  progress. 

The  early  metrical  romances  of  Europe  ascribe  much  profi* 
ciency  in  chess  to.  the  knights  of  Arthur,  and  to  the  paladms  of 
Charlemagne.  Sir  Trystan  plays  with  Essylda,  and  Sir  Huon 
with  the  daughter  of  King  Ivoirin.  This,  however,  is  an  anachro- 
nism ;  and  these  writers  carry  back  to  a  prior  period  manners 
which  were  observed  among  the  crusaders.  In  the  Romance  of 
the  Four  Brothers,  Gawin,  Agravain,  Gueret,  and  Galleret,  who  go 
in  quest  of  Sir  Launcelot,  the  critical  adventure  consists  io  play- 
ing  at  chess  with  the  fairy  Florimel.— In  the  Romaunt  ot  the 
Rose, where  chess  is  mentioned,  occurs  the  following  line: 

*' Pols,  cbevalierfj^iarce,  ni  rocs  ;*•  < 

whence  it  appears  that  the  Persian  /er^,  vizir,  was  the  original 
European  name  for  the  piece  called  in  England  the  queen.  So^ 
again,  io  the  Latin  monkish  rhymes  which  describe  a  pawn's  ad- 
vancement, 

**  T^ne  augnutUatur,  tunc  fercia  jwre  vocatur!^ 

According  to  Mr.  Twiss,  whose  book  on  chess  deserves  repub* 
Ucation,  the  first  modem  writer  on  this  subject  was  Jacob  de  Caeso* 
Cs,  a  Dominican  friar,  who  flourished  about  the  year  1200,  and 
who  composed  twenty-four  chapters  concerning  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  game ;  without,  however,  inclnding  any  rules  of  play. 
This  work  was  translated  into  French  before  1330  by  John  de 
Yignay,  another  monk;  whose  version  was  farther  traushited  into 
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Eoglisby  and  is  remarkable  for  being  the  first  b<M&  printed  ia  Em 
gland  with  metal  types  by  Caxton,  iit  1474* 

Om*  Exchequer  ia  so  named  frpni  its  pavement  resembfing  « 
dieas  board ;  and  in  a  book  preserved  there,  which  records  the 
personal  expenses  of  Henry  Yll.,  an  entry  occurs  of  fifty-six 
Bhillings  and  eight-pence  lost  at  tables  and  chess.-^kelton,  the 
poet-laureat  to  Henry  Vlli*,  was  fond  of  chess,  and  celebrates  the 
game  in  rhyme :  it  often  supplies  him  with  an  allusion  or  a  meta- 
pbor.-'-'Qween  Elizabeth  wae  taught  to  play  chess  by  her  precep- 
tor, Roger  Ascham ;  m^,  as  gh6  occupied  his  time  much,  both  m 
teaching  and  in  amusing  her,  it  was  considered  as  ungrateful  that 
she  never  rewarded  him  with  any  thing  better  than  a  pret)endal 
stall  at  York. — King  James  I.  was  fond  of  chess,  and  willingly 
taught  the  game  to  his  young  friends.  In  one  of  his  speeches,  he 
says  that  **  kmgs  can  exalt  low  things,-  and  abase  high  things,  ma-* 
kmg  the  subjects,  lii(e  men  at  chess,  a  pawn  to  take  a  bish^  or  a 
knight" 

These,  however,  are  mere  antiquarian  particulars,  of  no  use  to 
the  progress  of  the  science  of  chess.  They  may  amuse  the  idle- 
ness of  a  solitary  amateur,  but  will  not  sharpen  the  skill  of  con- 
tending champiott :  they  may  busy  the  imagination  about  a  iavour* 
ite  pursuit,  but  have  no  tendency  to  strengthen  the  intellect  for  con- 
flict.   Let  ua  turn  to  other  considerations. 

Damiano  had  the  glory  of  bemg  the  first  author  who,  in  Europe, 
wrote  a  treatise  intended  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  game.  The 
title,  or  translated  title,  of  his  work  is  Lt6ro  da  imparare  ghcare 
a  Scacchi^of  which  the  present  author  does  not  possess  the  origi- 
nal, but  the  k>ng  subsequent  edition  of  1564.  Damiano  was  a 
Portuguese :  bn  instnictionB  are  bsued  both  in  Italian  and  in 
Spanish,  so  that  he  addressed  the  entire  Provencal  public :  and 
bis  book  was  reprbted  both  at  Barcelona  and  at  Venice.  .His 
games  are  drawn  up  as  if  castling  was  not  m  use. — Of  this  work, 
Mr.  Sairatt  thus  speaks  in  his  preface : 

^  It  is  divided  into  ten  chapters :  the  first  contains  the  names  of  the 
pieces,  their  situations,  and  some  general  roles;  the  second  is  entitled 
*  Del  prima  mode  di  giocare*  the  first  method  of  playing ;  that  is,  be- 
^oing  with  the  king's  pawn :  the  third  chapter  treats  of  the*  seciond 
method  of  playing;  i.  e.  beginning  with  the  queen^s  pawn  r  in  the  footrth 
is  inserted  the  method  of  playing  when  the  odds  of  the  pawn  for  the 
move  are  given :  the  fifth  contains  games  in  which  the  pawn  and  move 
are  given :  the  sixth,  games  in  which  the  knight  is  given  for  the  pawn  . 
and  move :  all  these  games  appear  to  be  entitled  to  unqualified  appro- 
bation :  the  seventh  chapter  contains  games  in  which  the  knight  is 
given :  in  the  eighth  chapter  are  inserted  the  subtle  moves,  (*  iraili 
suUUP)  called,  in  ^  vulgar*  Sp^nhh^primares  ;  they  are  id:i(teea  in  xmish 
ber:  the  ninth  chapter  contains  his  well^koown  ends  of  games;  these 
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Dtmiano  calls  ^  Qiocki  it  i  partiti/  they  are  id  number  sixty-eight: 
the  tenth  and  last  chapter  contaioa  *  The  Elemeats  of  the  Art  of  Play* 
iog  without  seeing  the  Board.' 

*"  Of  these  ten  chapters  the  editor  has  translated  only  seren :  he  has 
■ot  translated  the  first  chapter,  from  a  belief  Uiat  it  contains  nothing 
that  is  either  instructiye.or  entertaining.  In  speaking  of  the  pawns, 
Samiano  says, '  £1  movimento  della  pedona  h  la  prima  volta  andare  tre 
case  se  vole  f  but  no  doubt  he  includes  the  squipre  on  which  the  pawn 
is  originally  placed. 

^  The  eighth  and  ninth  chapters  the  editor  has  omitted,  from  a  con- 
TictSoD  that  all  Damiauo's  'subtle  moves'  and  ends  of  games  have  already 
been  published.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Lolli ;  Dr. 
Ercole  dal  Rio's  treatise;  Cozio,  and  8tamma;  and  in  ^Les  Strata^ 
gknes  den  Eahecs,^  &c. 

**  The  degree  of  skill  which  is  conspicuous  in  the  greater  number  6f 
these  ends  ^  games  cannot  be  surpassed. 

^  It  is  rather  singular  that  Mr.  Twiss  does  not  mentioD  Daroiano's 
directions  for  playing  without  seeing  the  board.  In  the  copy  which 
is  in  the  editor's  possession,  these  clirections  occupy  several  very 
closely  printed  pages:  they  are  entitled,  'Deli  arte  del  gioeare  alia 
mente.' 

**  The  greater  part  of  Damiano's  treatise  was  translated  into  English, 
and  published  in  London  in  the  year  1562:  it  is  entitled,  *  The  plea- 
saunt  and  wittie  Playe  of  the  Cheasts  renewed.  Lately  translated  out 
of  Italian  idto  French,  and  now  set  furth  in  Englishe,  by  James  Rowbo^ 
thum.    Printed  at  Lopdon,  1 562.'  ** 

Damiano  was  succeeded  by  Ruy-Lopes^  a  Spanish  priest  of 
Cafra,  who  printed  his  book  on  chess  at  Alcalst,  in  1S61;  It  con- 
tains sixty-six  gftmes,  of  which  twenty-four  are  from  Damiano:  it 
was  translated  into  italiaoy  and  reprinted  in  1584. 

Mr.  Sarratt  awards  to  Damiano  a  degree  of  skill  superior  to  that 
of  Lopez,  but  inferior  to  that  of  Salvio,  who  published  at,  Naples,, 
in  1M4,  **Il  PuUmOf  del  Sahio^  sopra  el  gioco  dei  Scacchu^' 
The  first  part  of  this  work  contains  an  historical  account  of  the 
game,  with  numerous  anecdotes  of  eminent  players;  such  as  Bu- 
xecca,  a  Saracen,-  and  Leonardo  da  Cutri.  Salvio  excelled  so 
young  at  chess,  that  he  was  called  il  putiino^  the  boy,  by  excel- 
lence, and  travelled  about  to  exhibit  Us  skill.  Eariy  exercise  is 
in  every  thing  favourable  to  superior  proficiency.  He  visited 
Rome  in  1574,  where  be  played  both  with  Ruy-Lopez  and  with 
Leonardo  da  Cutri  and  beat  them  both :  these  two  players  had 
been  engaged  with  each  other  in  the  presence  of  Philip  II.  of 
Spain ;  and  Leonardo,  having  won,  received  a  considerable  pre- 
sent 

^Salvio's  book  on  chess,"  says  Mr.  Satratt,  <'  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
thai  ever  was  written :  wUh  veiy  few  esceptioos  his  games  are:admiv 
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rMy  played;  all  his  gambitQ  have  been  imitated,  aod  eyen  copied, b]^ 
everj  player  who  has  writteo  ou  chesSi  even  by  Qreco  aod  Philidor,** 

Among  the  good  books  on  chess,  which  Mr.  Sarfatt  omils  to 
enumerate  in  his  preface,  though  he  uses  iria  his  progress,  we  are 
disposed  to  reckon  the  French  work  printed  for  Konig  of  Strsi* 
burg  in  1802,  intitled  "  Strtddghms  des  Echecs.''  The  author 
of  that  concise  but  condensed  pocket  volume  is  probably  a  Ger- 
man learned  in  the  literature  of  chess,  and  perhaps  tlie  celebrated 
Moses  Hirschel  himself.  Hitherto  the  *<  TraitS  des  Amalmrs^ 
printed  in  1775,  had  been  the  popular  book  of  the  French  on  this 
Bubject :  but  the  author  of  the  Stratagimes  avails  himself , of  Gkeco, 
of  Stamma,  of  Lolli,  of  Pfailidor,  of  Stein^  who  printed  at  the  Hague 
in  1789,  and  of  Koch^  who  published  in  1801.  A  principal  ad- 
vantage of  the  St ratagemes  is  the  transparent  method  of  mappii^ 
the  chess-board  which  is  adopted  in  it,  and  the  brief  literal  hota* 
tion  which  records  the  successive  steps  of  warfare;  This  is  a 
real  amendment  of  what  may  be  called  the  stenography  of  chess, 
aod  much  facilitates  the  understandmg  of-  a  literary  perusal  of 
any  given  game.  It  is  a  [rtan  of  notation  invented  by  Moses 
Hirschel,  a  German  Jew,  who  edited  Greco  and  Stamma,  the 
Calabrian  and  the  Aleppo  games,  on  his.  own  principle  of  ehec- 
quered  and  literal  delineation;  and  who  is  deservedly  honoured 
for  the  apt  simplicity  of  his  new  scientific  character,  which  foilns 
.  a  sort  of  universal  language  for  chess.  Like  the  notes  of  the  mu* 
sician,  or  the  flodrishea  of  the  Chinese,  or  the  figures  of  the  aritb- 
metician,  it  can  be  read  by  any  nation  io  its  own  tongue :  it  is  a 
pasigraphy,  remarkable  alike  for  conciseness  and  distinctness. 

To  have  been  foremost  in  introducing  into  this  country,  and 
bringing  ioto  domestic  circulation,  a  method  of  literal  deacrlptioa 
which  the  continent  has*  adopted  and  sanctioned,  and  which  forms* 
like  the  invention  of  chemical  characters,  an  epoch  in  the  science 
io  which  it  has  been  applied,  would  have  done  honour  to  the  eru- 
dition and  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Sarratt.  Englishmen  are  often 
reproached  with  a  ^urly  and  sluggish  indiSerence  to  the  merits  of 
foreigners,  and  are  accused  of  choosing  to  learn  nothing  which  is 
Bot  taught  by  some  one  of  their  own  countrymen.  Here  n^as  an 
opportunity  of  repelling  in  a  degree  this  national  reproach,  by  di»- 
playing  an  alert  and  speedy  docility  to  real  amelioration.  -  Let  no 
man  silently  admire  a. rival:  envy  never  finds  her  account  in  sap- 
pressing  the  claims  of  a  competitor  for  immortality. 

Mrw  Sarratt  first  translates  into  English  some  games  of  Damia- 
no,  which  extend  through  thirty-six  pages :  then  follow  those  of 
Ruy-Lopez,  which  occupy, one  hundred  and  twenty-eight.  On 
the  fifteenth  game  of  this  last  author,  Mr.  S.  is  especially  severe^ 
but  BOt  without  reason :  for  it  b  indeed  time  that  the  reputatim  ^ 
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Buy-Lopez  ahould  sink  to  its  natural  Idvel.  He  was  a  priest,  and 
enjoyed,  as  an  eminent  chess-player,  access  to  a  sovereign  who 
patronized  the  game ;  the  courtiers  of  Philip  H.,  therefore,  were 
anxious,  to  enhance,  and  the  clergy  to  blazon,  his  reputation,  until 
the  Pope  himself  condescended  to  regard  his  only  title  to  ecclesi- 
astical distinction.  The  bladder  of  orthodoxy,  he  has  hitherto 
floated  on  the  waves  of  fame  rather  by  an  inspired  than  an  inherent 
buoyancy,  and  coUapses  at  the  first  wound  from  the  style  of  criti- 
l;ism.  How  many  swimming  repotalions  of  our  own  age  are,  in 
like  manner,  inflated  by  the  breath  of  court  favour;  or  the  pufis , 
of  domineering  parties,  and  must  await  the  disinterested  verdict  of 
the  unborn  for  a  just  appreciation  of  talents  ''which  the  kbg  de« 
Eghteth  to  honour." 

After  the  games  of  the  Reverend  Buy-Lopez,  Mr.  SarratI,  with 
a  disagreeable  want  of  method  returns  to  the  work  of  Damiano,  and 
extracts  or  abridges  from  it  tbe^  '^  Elements  of  the  Art  of  playing, 
without  seeing  the  Board."  Few  persons  would  wish  to  acquire 
the  art  of  playing  by  memory :  it  degrades  the  gentleman  into  the 
showman,  to  be  dazzlingly  skilful :  but,  by  studying  these  elements, 
a  much  mbre  important  facility  is  acquired,  that  of  rapidly  mooting 
cases  in  the  imagination,  and  pursuing  the  consequences  of  a  given 
move  through  all  its  possible  effects.  Now  this  facility  of  internal 
comparison,  this  habit  of  contemplating  all  the  practicable  resolts 
of  a  given  situation  constitutes  the  appropriate  art  of  reasoning  at 
Chess,  and  is  the  very  exertion  of  intellect  to  which  the  chess- 
player is  required  to  inure  himself.  By  preparing  the  memory* 
to  play  without  a  board,  the  imagination  is  tutored  to  compare 
without  experiment. 

Lastly  occur  the  games  of  Salvio.  The  Italian  method  of  cast- 
ing, adopted  in  these  games,  should  have  been  explained  by  an 
introductory  note.  Far  the  greater  part  of  the  book,  namely,  two 
hundred  and  seventy -six  pages,  is  occupied  with  the  exertions  of 
Ealvio;  who  introduced  into  literature,  we  believe,  the  word  j^am* 
betto  to  designate  the  stride^  or  double  move  of  a  pawn.  This 
word  is  here  Englished  gambit^  and  not  gambet;  which  latter 
form  we  should  have  deemed  more  consonant  with  English 
analogy.  An  admirable  gambet  is  detailed  at  p.  208. ;  which  we 
advise  and  exhort  those  of  our  readers  who  delight  in  chess  to  ex- 
ecute on  their  chess-boards,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Sarratt, 
whose  annotations  display  critical  sagacity  and  original  resource. 

The  most  unfortunate  oi  Salvio's  ^ap^es  seem  to  be  those  which 
are  detailed  at  p.  275.  and  p.  311*  In  the  first  line  of  p.  360, 
we  denounce  an  error  of  the  press,  which  put  us  to  some  incon* 
irenience  in^attempting  to  perform  with  our  ebony  and  ivory  actors, 
the  interestif^  and  truly  dramatic  sitimtion  which  is  contrived  by 
file  poet  vt  the  game.    The  one  party  fosr  a  long  time  appears  to 
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be  actuated  by  unmeaning  folly,  and  the  other  hy  proflpeclive  Dm- 
dence ;  when  a  sudden  reverse  of  fortune,  which  seems  to  bestow 
the  character  of  wisdom  on  the  successful,  consigns  to  his  inextri- 
cably fatal  catastrophe  (he  monarch  of  the  more  powerful  nation. 

Like  a  Greek  tragedy,  a  game  at  chess  may  naturally  be  di- 
vided into  three  acts,  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end.  An 
orderly  teacher  would  first  descant  on  the  method  of  opening  a 
game,  and  decorate  his  lecture  with  specimens  of  the  more  curiom 
and  masterly  outsets,  which  are  imagined,  or  preserved,  by  the 
classical  writers  on  the  art.  He  would  next  collect  and  criticise 
the  poignant  positions,  and  the  embarrassing  situations  which  have 
eKtorted  contradictory  counsels  from  eminent  champions.  Final- 
ly, he  would  enlarge  on  the  methods  which  are  useful  in  deciding 
the  termination  ;  and  he  would  bring  under  contemplation  a  selec- 
tion of  the  more  splendid,  revolutionary,  and  decisively  sudden  ca- 
tastrophes. Here,  however,  we  are  made  to  travel  with  some  con- 
fusion from  games  to  gambets,  from  situations  to  openings,  from 
variations  to  poditions,  and  from,  conclusions  to  attacks ;  always, 
indeed,  occupied  with  interesting,  but  not  with  consecutive  msiu 
ter. 

If  it  be  the  office  of  the  drama,  as  Aristotle  pretends,  to  purge 
the  passions  of  pity  and  fear^  and,  by  exhausting  their  excesses 
on  ideal  cases,  to  bring  them  under  the  control  of  discretbn, 
surely  it  might  be  the  nobler  office  of  chess  to  purge  the  military 
(tosicm.  While  it  is  feeding  hopes  and  fears,  analogous  to  those 
of  warfare,  with  harmless  gratifications,  it  is  adapted  to  insinuate 
the  pernicious  consequences  of  a  wild  and  gambling  temerity  ; 
and  to  teach  the  diacijple  of  its  lessons  uniformly  to  trust  in  ade* 
quate  precaution  alone  for  the  means  of  victory.  The  poet  of 
Caissa  has  incnlcated  a  great  moral,  in  making  Mars  the  allegooc^ 
contriver  of  chess. 

It  has  been  said  that. chess  tends  excessively  to  repress  an  ad* 
venturous  disposition.  By  accustoming  men  to  a  stmg^e  in 
which  skill,  and  skill  alone,  is  always  necessarily  to.  predominate, 
they  are  brought  out  of  the  world  of  experience  inta  that  of  pfai^ 
losophy.  They  acquire  an  undue  reliance  on  cold  foresight  and 
precaution;  and  they  are  made  to  look  with  contempt  not  onljr 
OQ  the  inagic  of  prayer,  but  on  the  miracles  of  fortune.  Now 
human  life,  like  whist,  is  made  up  of  chanpe  and  skill ;  and^ 
though  it  is  worth  while  to  learn  the  play,  yet  sometimes  the 
cards,  and  sometimes  the  partner,  will  disappoint  the  wisest  ef- 
forts. '  A  mixed  game  prepares  tbe  mind  to  compliment  prosperiljr 
with  the  praise  of  skill,  and  to  console  adversity  with  the  notice 
of  its  unlucky  deals;  but  chess,  where  wisdom  always  wins,  nmjr 
lead  to  that  insotent  obduracy  which  worships  success  with  un- 
^pudifie4  adfluratioB,  and  pelta  every  duld  of  ruia  with  the  mck* 
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jiame»  ^fooV^  If  the  laws  of  nature  were  not  too  complex  fdr 
up  U>  calcidate  their  individiial  results,  not  only  superstition  would 
expire,  but  pify  also  among  men;  and  is  there  no  room  for  a[v 
prebending  that  an  exclusive  and  persevering  application  to  this 
game,  in  which  every  situation  is  the  obvious  result  of  unswerving 
Jaws,  may  favour  a  turn  of  mind  that  is  more  welcome  in  the  ma- 
gistrate than  m  the  neighbour?  Against  inconsistency  in  our  exr 
pectations,  however,  chess  is  a  powerful  antidote. 

Cerutti,  in  his  animated  poem  on  the  game,  ascribes  the  ioveur 
fion  to  philosophy : 

**  Mini  ami^frolon^eimsuneutnocenie  guerre^ 
Out  ckartne  nos  UnsirSy  sans  desoUr  la  ttrre  ; 
Vatnbition  se  plait  dans  Us  cwnibaJts  sanglansf 
Mais  la  philosophic  aux  cmnbats  de^  taWisJ* 

It  is  related  of  Philidor,  who  excelled  all  the  London  playei;8f 
fliat  on  the  twentieth  of  June,  1795,  he  waited  by  appointment  on 
the  Turkish  ambassador,  played  six  games  against  him,  and  lost 
tfiem  all.  The  Turk  had  made  the  condition  that  his  queen,  as  is 
usual  at  Constantinople,  should  have  the  knight's  move,  and  this 
put  Philidor  out  of  his  combinations.  It  is  farther  stated,  in  the 
narrative  of  Mr.  Twiss,  that  the  Turkish  ambassador  objected  to 
use  Phifidor^s  sculptured  figures  with  horses^  heads,  and  pro- 
duced pieces  made  by  the  turner,  which  too  nearly  resembled 
one  ieinother.  The  Turk  stipulated  this  last  condition  out  of  su^ 
perstition.  Chess  is  prohibited  in' the  Eoran;  but  the  Moham- 
medan clergy,  finding  it  impossible  to  extirpate  the  game,  wished 
.  to  discover  its  compatibility  with  the  faith ;  and  they  accordingly 
argued  fliat  Mohammed's  objection  to  chess  Was  founded  on  its 
idolatrous  character.  The  players  used  images,  which  it  was 
even  forbidden  to  make,  and*  which  might  easily  Restore  the  use  of 
teraphim,  or  pocket-gods.  '^ Having  given  this  opinion,  they  per- 
mitted a  chess  which  was  played  with  plain  pieces. 

We  are  aware  with  how  bowed  a  neck,,  with  now  crouching  a  step, 
in  how  humble  an  attitude,  a  man  should  approach  a  mufti ;  witb 
how  hesitating  an  accent,  and  how  faltering  a  tongue,  he  should 
venture  to  differ  from  him ;  but,  if  we  may  trust  our  version  of 
the  Korfm,  and  the  collocation  of  the  prohibition  there  among 
those  which  are  given  against  games  of  chance,  we  should  rather 
lean  to  the  doctritie  that  Mohammed  forbad  chess,  not  as  an  idola- 
trous game,  but  as  a  game  of  hazard;  and  we  draw  from  the  pro* 
Inbitibn  this  curious  farther  inference,  that  at  the  time  of  the  public 
cs^tron  of  the  Koran,  chess  was  still  a  game  of  chailce,  and  existed 
only  in  the  form  called  chaturahga.  This  prohibition  in  the  Koran 
so  exacdy  (Coincides  wifli  ihe  period  Kt  which  Ae  PersitBs 
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droppea  the  use  of  dice  at  Chaturanga,  that  it  evidently  occa- 
sioned  the  reform  ;  and  thiia  the  Unitarian  prophet  may  himself 
be  considered  as  having  made  the  greatest  practic^  improvement 
in  chess,  which  that  noblest  of  games  has  received  in  the  course 
of  its  progress  from  infancy  to  maturity. 

We  hope  that,  in  future  editions  of  his  meritorious  work,  Mr* 
Sarratt  wUI  adopt  the  character/  of  Hirschel,  and  the  consequent 
preference  of  a  small  quarto  form  of  publication.  If  we  considet 
bim  as  somewhat  behind- hand  in  point  of  literary  information,  we 
attribute  high  rank  to  his  practical  strength  in  satrikwlogy,  and 
think  well  both  of  his  judgment  in  criticising  the  game,  and  of  hia 
iftventive  resource  as  a  pbjer  of  difficult  problems. 


A  sdecHon  of  Irish  Melodies,  mith  Sympfconfes  and  Accompant- 
meiits  by  Sir  John  Stevenson^  Bltus*  Doc.,  and  charaderisiie 
words  by  Thomas  Moorty  Esq.     The  Vth  Number.    Folia. 

[From  Ihe  MonUilj  Betiew.] 

Wb  not  long  smce  took  notice  of  the  first  four  nuniberB  of  thb 
very  popular  work;*  and  having  then  given  our  opinion  at  scune 
length  on  its  general  design  and  merits,  little  remains  for  us  dow 
to  perform.  The  character  and  execution  of  the  5th  number  do 
not  materially  differ  from  those  of  its  predecessors ;  yet  we  ihvak 
tiiat,  on  the  whole,  something  n  observable  of  that  wane,  or  de- 
cline, to  which  Mr.  Moore  alludes  m  the  advertisement  prefixed : 

*'  It  is  noty^  says  be,  ^'so  much  from  a  want  of  materials,  and  still 
leas  from  any  abatement  of  zeal  or  ioduBtry,  that  we  have  adopted  the 
resolutioD  of  briogiDg  our  task  to  a  dose;  but  we  feel  so  proud,  for  our 
country's  sake  and  oar  own,  of  the  interest  which  thk  purely  Irish 
work  has  excited,  and  so  anxious  lest  a  particle  of  tha^  interest  should 
>  be  U>8t  by  any  ill-judged  protraction  of  its  existence,  that  we  think  it 
wiser  to  take  away  the  cup  from  the  lip,  while  its  flavour  is  yet,  we 
trust,  fresh  and  sweet,  than  to  risk  any  longer  trial  of  the  charm,  or 
^ve  so  much  as  not  to  leave  some  wish  for  more.  In  speaking  thus  I 
allude  entirely  to  the  airs,  which  are,  of  course,  the  tnain  attraction  of 
these  volumes;  and,  though  we  have  still  many  popular  and  delighlfttl 
melodies  to  produce,  yet  it  cannot  be. denied  that  we  should  soon  ex* 
perieoce  some  difficulty  in  equalling  tlie  richness  and  novelty  of  the 
earlier  numbers,  for  which,  as  we  bad  the  choice  of  all  before  m^  we 
naturally  selected  only  the  most  rare  and  beautiful.  ^  The  poetry,  too. 


*  See  Mootttly  Berlewibr  Jii]ie#  1SI3. 
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VoqM  1)e  nue  to  qrmpatlifee  with  the  decttne  6f  the  musk ;  and 
however  feebly  mj  words  'have  kept  pace  with  the  excellence  of 
the  »bn,  they  would  follow  their /oiZmg  off!,  I  fear,  with  wonderful 
alacrity.  So  that,  altogether,  both  pride  and  pnideuce  counsel  us  to 
•top,  while  the  work  is  yet,  we  believe,  flourishiog  and  attractive,  and, 
in  the  imperial  style,  ^  stanUs  mori,^  before  we  incur  the  charge  eitfier 
ct  altering  for  the  worse,  or,  what  is  equally  luipardonable,  continuing 
too  long  the  same.*' 

.  The  present  number  coDtains  twelve  airs,  seven  of  which  are 
harmonized  for  two  or  more  voices.  The  first  air  is  the  well- 
known  ^  Alley  Croker ;''  and  our  readers  will  po  doiibt  be  glad 
to  see  how  Mr.  Moore  has  trodden  on  the  ground  which  has  been 
already  r  traversed  so  often  by  others : 

1. 

"  Through  Erin's  Isle, 

To  sport  awhile. 
As  Love  and  Valour  wandered. 

With  Wit,  the  sprite, 

Whose  quiver  bri^t 
A  thousand  arrows  squandered ; 

Where'er  they  pass 

A  triple  grass* 
Shoots  up,  with  dew-drops  streaming, 

As  softly  green 

As  emeralds  seen 
Through  purest  crystal  gleamiog ! 
/^  Oh  the  Shamrock,  the  green  immortal  Shamrock ! 
Chosen  leaf 
Of  Bard  and  Chief, 
Old  Erin's  native  Shamrock  t 

2. 

«  Says  Valmuf,*  Sec,  . 

They  spring  for  me. 
Those  leafy  gems  of  momiogt*-* 

Says  Love,  *  No,  no, 

Forme  they  grow, 
My  fragrant  path  adorning  f—* 

But  Wit  perceives 

The  triple  lieaves, 

•^  SaiotPatriekit  Mid  t^ha^e  nuideiMe  of  AatfpeMet  of  the  trefoU  towhidiM 
]b^eluid  we  give  Uie  name  of  Hhamroek,  in  ezplainmg  the  doetrlne  of  the  Tcinitf 
to  the  pagan  Irbh.  I  ilo  not  know  if  therv;  be  any  other  reaaon  for  our  adoption  of 
Ihia  phuit  as  a  national  emblem.  Hope«  among  ue  ancients,  wasaomctimes  repre* 
•eoted  as  a  beantifiUfhiU,  <  ilai»dii»Siipoiiti^Ho^Mstrefoaorthr^^ 
Sntfthihtrhaod/^ 
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.  Aod  CfieSy  *  Oh !  do  not  sever 
A  typCr  that  bleiKb 
Three  godlike  friends, 
•    Love,  Valour,  Wit,  for  evert*.    . 

"« Oh  the  SfaamrociL,  the  greea  nnmortal  Shamrock  I 
Chosen  leaf 
Of  Bard  and  Chiefs 
Old  Erin's  native  Shamrock  r 

The  music  belonging  to  these  words  contabs  noflung  that'b 
new,  or  iforthy  of  remark;  it  is  the  simple. old  air,  with  sym- 
phonies  Jn  the  style  adopted  by  Sir  John  Stevenson  throughoot 
this  work. 

The  air  called  <<  Molly,  my  Dear,"  follows  next,  and  is  open 
to  rather  more  observation.  Wc^jnust  quote  two  lines  of  this 
song  to  serve  as  foiindation  for'  the  remarks  which  we  have  to 
make: 

^  At  the  mid  hour  of  night,  when  stars  are  weepii^,  I  fly 
To  the  lone  vale  we  lov'd,  when  life  shone  warm  in  thme  eye.* 

Now,  we  win  appeal  to  any  of  our  readers"  (nay,  to  Mr.  Moore 
himself,)  whether  these  lines  are  allowable  as  verses ;' and  we 
may,  with  equal  confidence,  ask  any  who  are  conversant  with 
music,  whether  a  succession  of  notes  expressing  such  lines,  with- 
out any  repetitions  or  divisions,  can  be  called  an  air  ?  The 
phrases  in  this  music  consist  each' of  five  bars,  which  we  believe 
to  be  equally  contrary  to  the  Roundest  rules  of  composition  and  to 
the  practice  of  the  best  masters.  Such  a  piece  ought  not,  at  this 
time  of  day,  to  be  brought  forward  as  beautiful :  it  is,  to  our  ears, 
perfectly  barbarous,  and  worthy  only  of  the  earliest  and  rudest 
age  of  the  science. 

<'  The  last  Rose  of  Summer,"  to  the  tune  of  ^^Ocoves  of 
Qiariieyy''  has  great  beauty,  and  the  air  is  delightful : 

I. 

«*  'Tis  the  last  rose  of  'summer. 

Left  blotmiDg  alone ; 
All  her  lovely  compaDionp 

Are  faded  and  gone ; 
Ko  flower  of  her  kindred, 

No  rose-bud  u  nidi. 
To  reflect  back  iiei*  blushes 

Orgive^hfor^gh! 


««rU  not  leave  t)ie&  thou  lone  ooc  \ 
To pioeon  the  stem;     * 
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Since  the  loTdy.  are  sleeplDf, 
Go,  sleep  thou  with  Uiemf 

Thus  khidly  1  scatter 
Thy  leaves  o'er  the  bed. 

Where  thy  mates  of  the  gardea 
Lie  scentless  aod  dead. 


'<  So  sooD  may  I  follov, 
*  When  frieodships  decay. 
And  Irom  Lovers  shining  ehrcle ' 

The  gems  drep  away ! 
When  true  hearts  lie  wither'd, 

And  ifond  ones  are  flowni» 
Oh !  who  would  inhabit 

This  bleak  world  alone  T 

This  b  one  of  the ,  harmonized  airs,  and  is  arranged  for  four 
voices  b  an  extremely  charming  manner. 

Of  **  The  Minstrel  Boy,''  which  follows,  we  must  laj  that  it  it 
a  spirited  little  poem ;  but  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  do  more 
than  refer  to  it. 

'  The  celebrated  old  an:  of  <<  Moll  Boone'^  is  one  of  the  best 
specimens  which  we  have  seen  tfaroughoilt  the  work;  the  w  is 
plaintive,  simple,  and  sweet;  and  the  words  are  in  Mr.  Moore's 
happiest  manner.    We  extrac^t  them : 

.1. 

I  .         ^  Farewell !— *bnt/whenever  you  welcome  the  hour 
That  awakens  the  olght-soog  of.  mirth  in  your  bower^ 
Then  think  of  the  friend  who  once  welcomM  it  too, 
And  forgot  his  own  griefs  to  be  happy  with  you. 
IDs  eriefo  may  return — not  a  hope  may  remain 
Of  the  few  that  have  brightened  his  pathway  of  pam— 
But  he  ne'er  will  fdrget  the  short  vision  that  threw 
Its  enchantment  around  him,  while  lhig*ring  with  yon  f 


*^  And  still  on  that  evening,  when  pleasure  fills  up 
To.  the  highest  top  sparkle  each  heart  and  each  cup, 
Wber^er  my  path  lies,  be  it  gloomy  or  bright, 
Hy  soi4  happy  friends!  rfiall  be  with  you  that  itight; 
Shall  join  in  your  revels,  your  sports,  and  your  wiles, 
And  reHim  to  me,  beaming  all  o*er  wiUr  youRsmiks  !— 
Too  blest,  if  it  tells  me  that,  'mid  the  gay  cheer. 
Some  kind  vcdce  h«l  murmui'd, '(  wish  he  were  here  r 
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3. 

*«  Let  Pate  do  her  worst,  there  are  relics. of  joy. 
Bright  dreams  of  the  past,  which  she  cannot  destroy, 
And  which  come,  in  the  night-time  of  sorrow  and  care. 
To  bring  back  the  features  that  joy  usM  to  wear. 
Long,  long  be  my  heart  with  sudi  memories  filTd  t 
Like  the  vase^ui  which  roses  have  once  been  distillM*^ 
You  may  break«  you  fnay  rain  the  vase- if  you  will 
But  the  scent  of  Uie  roses  will  hang  round  it  still  t" 

^  Qfio  semd  est  imbuta  rums  setvMi  odorem 

Testa  diiu''  Hoju 

In  the  advert iseraent  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  wc  arc, 
informed  that  the  sixth  number  will  appear  in  the  course  of  this 
year,  and  that  it  will  probably  be  the  last  of  the  series ;  the  whole 
being  intended  to  form  three  thin  volumes. 


Sir  Hornbook;  or  ChUde  Launcelofs  Expedition.     A  Chwih 
mflUcd-Allegorical  Ballad. 

(From  the  British  Critic] 

Wfi  are  by  no  means  disposed  K>  countenance  the  modem 
fashion  of  teaching  the  rudiments  of  science  by  the  aid  of  gaimes 
and  playthings,  or  of  smuggling  knowledge  into  the  minds  of 
children  under  the  guise  of  story  and  sing-song.  Xet  we  ^ee  no 
reason  why  our  little  boys  and  girls,>who,  by  the  regular  progress 
of  labour  and  lessons,  have  already  made  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  parts  of  speech,  and  such  branches  of  learning  in  their 
plain  prose  garb,  may  not  have  the  advantage  and  the  gratificatidD 
of  renewing  their  acquaintance  with  their  old  friends  in  the  mora 
captivating  dress  of  a  tale  id  verse.  The  chief  objectioD  is,  that 
in  this  age  of  poetry,  as  it  is  deemed,  under  the  name  of  v^ae, 
zn^ch  trash  of  all  kinda  is  daily  soliciting  admission  into  our  nurse* 
ries  as  well  as  into  our  drawing-rooms.  We  are  very  glad,  there- 
fore, that  in  tuminjg  over  a  collection  of  children's  books,  we  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  one  which  we  can  safely  recom- 
mend to  our  readers.as  an  unexceptionable  present  for  their  young 
favourites  and  Aleves.  **  Sir  Hornbook'*!  s,  in  fact»  a  very  clever 
little  baUad,  such  as  Papas  and  Mamas,  after  first  reading  it  over 
for  their  children's  sakes,  to  see  that  all  is  safe,  will  be  disposed  to 
take* it  up  again  for  their  own  amusement,  and  to  laugh  faearti^ 
over  its  mock-heroic  contents ;  whilst  the  juvenile  circle  up  staiis 
may  gpoe  upon  its  cuts^  and  learn  by  heart  its  UneSt  without  dan* 
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ger  of  TitiatiDg  their  taste  with  valgaritj}  or  of  formmg  th^ir  ideas 
of  poetry  upon  sheer  doggrel.  In  short,  except  Mrs.  Dorset's 
faappj  little  poeniy  *'  The  Peacock  at  Home/'  we  recoUect  nothing 
of  the  kind  so  well  imagined  or  so  well  executed  as  this  bagatelle. 
Naj,  we  go  further,  and  in  the  teeth  of  even  more  critical  and 
learned  readers,  we  pronounce,  ex  cathedra,  that  of  all  the  gram- 
matical treatises  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  from  the  rtx'i  >s«fc. 
fiAritti  of  Dbnysius  the  Thracian,  the  Minerva  of  Sanctius,  and 
the  *%«-!«  nti^otftA  of  Home  Tooke,  down  to  Mr«  Jones's  Greek 
and  Latih  Grammars  upon  Philosophical  Principles!  we  have 
found  none  superior  to  **  Sir  Hornbook*'  in  amusement,  and  but 
few,  we  verily  believe,  in  utility.  We  know  not  who  is  the  author 
of  this  ingenious  trifle,  and  we  certainly  do  not  mean  to  insinuate 
that  it  b  either  Lord  Byron  or  'Walter  Scott,  when  we  remark^ 
that  as  in  the  title  there  is  an  evident  allusion  to  the  Childe  Ha- 
rold of  the  former,  so  there  is  a  pleasant  enough  imitation  of  the 
latter  in  the  conduct  of  the  subject  and  versification. 

Childe  Launcelot,  setting  out  on  his  expedition  to  the  Muses* 
Bower,  arrives  at  Sir  Hornbook's  gate,  and  blows  the  horn  that 
lumgB  there.    Thereat 

"  T.he  inner  portals  opened  wide, 

And  forward  strode  the  chief^ 
Arrayed  in  paper-helmefs  pride. 

And  arms  of  golden  leaf." 

On  "<  the  Childe's'' soliciting  his  aid: 

**  <  If  Emulation  sent  thee  here,* 

Sir  Hornbook  quick  replied, 
*  My  merrymen  all  shall  soon  appear. 
To  aid  thy  cause  with  shield  and  spear^ 
And  I  will  head  thy  bold  career. 

And  prove  thy  faithful  guide.' "  ^ 

Tliese  merry  men  are  thus  described  r 

**  Full  slx-and-twenty  men  were  they,  . 

In  line  of  battle  spread ; 
The  &rst  that  came  was  mighty  A, 

The  last  was  little  z." 

With  the  aid  of  Sir  Hornbook  and  these.his  merry  men,  Childe 
Launcelot  proceeds  and  conquers  successively  Sir  Article  and  hit 
brother  s  the  stout  knight  Sir  Substantive,  with  Adjective,  his. 
lady  bright,  and  his  Lieutenant  Pronoun ;  the  old  Sir  Verb,  an4 
his  Oeoeral  Infinitive  and  Imperative,  who  commanda  his  squad- 
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TOii»  with  tU  the  host  of  auxiUariet^  derivBttives,  and  adjuncts ;  in* 
nhqrt,  he  masters  all  the  parts  of  speech,  one  after  another,  in 
the  form  of  knights,  till  he  arrives  where 

•  <<  Sir  Syotax  dwdt  in  thick  fir  grove. 
All  strewn  with  scraps  of  flowers, . 
.   Which  he  bad  plucked  to  please  his  loyc 
Among  the  Mase's  Bowers. 
His  Love  was  gentle  ProBodjT, 

More  fair  than  mpmio^  beam, ' 
Who  lived  beneath  a  flowering  tree, 

Beside  a  falling  stream. 
And  these  two  clainked,  vrith  Mgh  pretence. 

The  whole  Parnassian  gromid, 
Albeitsome  little  (tifierence 

Between  their  taste  was  found ; 
.  Aht  Syntax  be  was  all  for  sense, 
And  Prosody  for  sound." 

Bnt  it  is  time  to  relieve  our  graver  readers  from  our  extracts 
and  commendations  of  this  nurserj  epic,  and  to  express  our  wish, 
tliat  half  the  epics  which  have  been  lately  written  could  boast 
the  same  spirit  and  mgennity  in  their  composition. 
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fWe  have  b««n  Tavoored  with  a  copy  or  part  of  Captain  Port«r*i  joaroal  of  tut  late  td^ 
venturous  and  gallant  cruifte.  Those  who  have  hitherto  admired  him  00I7  as  the  beitt 
of  Valparaiso,  will  doubtlen  be  pleated  to  tee  oiir  Ameriean  Adsod  in  another  charae- 
ter;  like  Cooke  obeerviog  and  deMnbiog  the  roannen  and  habits  of  newlj  diteoirerad 
lavages.  After  describing  the  appearanee  and  situatioa  of  the  bay  and  harbour  of  Noo- 
aheevah,  or  Madison's  Island,  and  having  fortunately  obtained  an  interpreter,  in  an 
Englishman  of  the  name  of  Wilson,  who  had  been  long  rasideot  in  this  group  of  ittaiDd^ 
he  thus  proceeds:] 

On  jumping  on  sbore,  unaccompanied  by  anj  other  peraons,  and 
walkii^  up  to  a  group  of  tbe  natives,  all  tbeir  apprehensions  seemed 
to  cease;  the  women,  who  had  retired  lo  a  distance,  came  down  to 
join  the  male  natives,  and  even  (he  landing  of  the  marines,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  party;  did  not  seem  to  occasion  any  uneasinesi 
among  them.  The  drum  appeared  to  give  them  much  pleasure^ 
and  the  regular  movements  of  the  marines  occasioned  great  as- 
tonishment ;  they  said  they  were  spirits,  or  beings  of  a  superior 
class  to  other  mem  I  directed  them  to  be  put  through  their  ex- 
ercise,  and  the  firing  of  the  muskets  occasioned  but  little  terror, 
except  among  the  women,  who  generally  turned  away  their  faces, 
covering  their  ears  with  their  hands.  The  men  and  boys  were 
all  attention  to  the  skipping  of  the  balls  in  the  water;  but  at  every 
fire,  all  habitually  inclined  their  bodies,  as  if  to  avoid  the  shot,  sd- 
though  behind  the  men  who  were  firing.  After  remaining  a  short 
time  with  them,  I  distributed  among  them  some  knives,  fish  hooks, 
&c.  &c.  which  they  received  with  much  apparent  pleasure,  but 
no  one  offered,  like  the  natives  of  the  other  islands,  any  thing  in 
return. 

Observing  the  mountains  surrounding  the  valley  to  be  covered 
with  numerous  groups  of  natives,  I  iqquired  the  t^ae^  and  wai 
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informed  tbat  a  warlike  tribe,  residing  beyond  the  mountaini,  bad 
been  for  several  weeks  at  war  wilh  the  natives  of  the  valley,  into 
which  they  had  made  several  incursions,  and  had  destroyed  many 
houses  and  plantations,  and  had  killed,  by  cutting  around  the  bark* 
a  great  number  of^bread-fmit  trees.  I  was  also  informed  that  they 
had  intended  paying  another  visit  that  day,  but  it  was  supposed 
they  had  been  deterred  by  the  appearance  of  the  ships.     I  in- 
quired if  it  were  possible  to  get  a  message  io  them,  and  was  in- 
formed that  notwithstanding  they  were  at  war,  and  showed  no 
quarter  to  each  other,  there  were  certain  persons  of  both  tribes 
who  were  permitted  to  pass  and  repass  freely  and  uninterrapted 
from  one  tribe  to  another,  such  for  example,  as  a  man  belonging  to 
one  tribe  who  had  married  a  woman  belonging  to  another.    I  in- 
quired if  any  such  were  present,  and  one  being  pointed  out  to  me, 
I  directed  him  to  proceed  to  the  Happaha^  and  to  tell  them  I  bad 
eome  with  a  force  sufficiently  strong  to  drive  them  from  the  island^ 
and  if  they  presumed  to  enter  into  the  valley  while  I  remained  there, 
I  should  send  a  body  of  men  to  chastise  them — to  tell  them  tocease 
all  hostilities  as  long  as  I  remained  among  them ;  that  if  they  had 
hogs  or  fruit  td  dispose  of,  they  might  come  and  trade  freely  with 
us,  as  I  should  not  permit  the  natives  o^  the  valley  to  injure  or 
molest  them.     To  the  natives  of  the  valley  (who  listened  atten- 
tively, and  with  apparent  pleasure,  to  the  message  sent  to  the 
llappahs)  I  then  addressed  myself,  and  assured  them  that  I  had 
come  with  the  most  friendljr  disposition,  that  I  wanted  nothing 
from  them  but  what  I  paid  for,  that  they  must  look  upon  us  as  breth- 
ren, and  that  I  should  protect  them  against  the  Happahs,  shoold 
they  again  venture  to  descend  from  the  mountains.  I  directed  them 
to  leave  at  home  their  spears,  slings,  and  clubs,  (their  only  weapons 
i>f  war,  in  order  that  we  might  know  them  from  the  Happahs,)  and 
told  them  I  should  consider  all  as  my  enemies  who  should  appear 
armed  in  my  presence,  assuring  them  at  the  same  time,  that  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  their  using  those  weapons,  as  I  had  not 
only  the  will  and  power  to  give  them  the  most  ample  protectioii, 
but  to  chastise  severely  their  enemies,  unless  they  were  governed 
by  the  advice  I  had  given  them ;  all  listened  with  much  attention^ 
their  spears  and  clubs  were  thrown  on  one  side,  and  when  I  wtah* 
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ed  to  assemble  my  officers  and  men  to  return  on  hoard,  I  perceived 
that  they  had  formed,  with  the  female  part  of  the  community,  an 
intimacy  much  closer  than  that  which  brotherly  relatipnship  gate 
them  a  title  to. 

The  detachment  of  marines  had  remained  with  me ;  all,  no  doubt, 
saw  me  OB  my  guard  against  any  attacks  of  the  natives,  and  the 
probability  of  my  remaining  so,  perhaps,  made  them  perfectly 
easy  as  to  their  safety. 

Description  of  Gatfaneuah's  granddaughter. 
While  I  was  using  measures  to  get  together  my  officers  and  mei% 
my  attention  was  drawn  to  an  object  which  at  the  mcmient  here 
presented  itself.  A  handsome  young  woman  of  about  18  years 
of  age,  her  complexion  fairer  thau  common,  her  carriage  majesticy 
and  her  dress  better,  and  somewhat  different  from  the  other  fe- 
males, approached ;  her  glossy  black  hair  and  her  skin  were  highly 
anointed  with  the  cocoa  not  oil,  and  her  whole  personal  appear- 
ance neat,  sleek,  and  comely.  On  inquiry  who  this  dignified  per- 
sonage might  be,  I  was  informed  that  her  name  was  Piteeme,  a 
granddaughter  to  the  chief  or  greatest  man  in  the  valley,  whose 
name  was  Oattaneuah.  This  lady,  on  whose  countenance  was 
not  to  be  perceived  any  of  those  playful  smiles  which  enlivened 
the  countenances  of  the  others,  I  was  informed  was  held  in  great 
estimation,  on  account  of  her  rank  and  beauty,  and  I  felt  that  it 
would  be  necessary,  from  motives  of  policy,  to  pay  some  attentions 
to  a  personage  so  exalted.  She  received  my  advances  with  a 
coldness  and  hautenr,  which  wo4ildfaave  suited  a  princess,  and  re- 
pulsed every  thing  like  familiarity,  with  a  sternness  that  astonished 
me. 

Gattaneuah's  Village  on  the  ]\Iountain. 
Uattaneuah,  I  was  informed,  at  the  time  of  my  landing,  was  at 
a  fortified  village,  which  was  pointed  out  to  me,  on  the  top  of  one 
of  the  highest  mountains ;  they  have  two  of  these  strong  places  in 
this  vaUey — one  on  the  top  of  the  aforesaid  mountain,  the  other 
lower  down  the  valley,  and  guarding  one  of  the  principal  passes. 
The  manner  of  fortifying  these  places  is  to  plant  closely  on  end. 
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the  bodies  of  large  trees  of  40  feet  in  length,  and  securing  theoa 
together  bj  pieces  of  timber  strongly  lashed  across,  preseBting 
on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  difficult  of  access,  a  breast-work  of  consir 
derable  extent,  which  would  require  European  Artillery  to  de- 
stroy. At  the  back  of  this,  a  scaffolding  is  raised,  on  which  is 
placed  a  platform  for  the  warriors,  who  ascend  by  the  means  of 
ladders,  and  from  thence  shower  down  on  their  assailants  speara 
and  stones.  The  one  at  which  Gattaneuah  now  was,  is  situated 
near  a  remarkable  gap  cut  through  the  mountain  by  the  na- . 
tives  to  serve  as  a  ditch  or  fosse,  and  must  have  required  much 
labour  in  the  execution ;  (he  other  is  more  to  the  right,  and  lower 
doWn« 

I  bad  no  sooner  understood  that  they  had  a  chief  to  whom  I 
could  address  myself,  than  I  felt  anxious  to  see  him:  a  messenger 
was  therefore  despatched  for  hfan,  and  after  collecting  my  people,  I 
returned  on  board,  where,  shortly  after  our  arrival,  I  soon  fonad 
every  person  anxious  for  the  ship  to  be  got  into  port  ai^  secured. 
Probably  they  had  heard  from  those  who  had  been  on  shore  of 
the  friendly  reception  they  had  met  with,  and  wbQe  I  bad  some 
thoughts  of  putting  to  sea  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  run  io^ 
application  was  made  to  warp  the  ship  up,  and  in  a  few  hours  we 
had  her  secured  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay  on  the  starboard  sidc^ 
near  a  white  sandy  beach>  and  within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore. 

When  the  ship  was  paoored,  the  shore  was  lined  widi  the 
natives  of  both  sexes,  but  the  females  were  more  nommtHiSy 
waving  their  white  cloaks  or  leahaes  for  us  to  come  on  shore. 
Many  applications  were  made  for  me  to  permit  them  to  accept 
the  invitations,  and  I  found  it  impossible  any  longer  to  resbt.  The 
boats  were  got  out,  and  proceeded  to  the  shore,  where,  on  land« 
ing,  they  were 'taken  complete  possession  of  by  the  females,  who 
insbted  on  going  to  the  ship,  and  in  a  short  time  she  was  con>- 
pletely  filled  by  them,  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions,  from  the  age 
of  60  years  to  that  of  10 ;  some  as  remarkable  for  their  beaH^ 
as  others  for  their  ugliness. 

The  object  of  the  greatest  value  at  this  as  well  as  all  the  other 
islands  of  this  group,  is  whales'  teeth ;  this  I  had  understood  while 
I  was  OB  shore,  and  knowing  that  there  were  several  of  them  on 
board  the  frigate,  I  determined,  if  possible,  to  secure  the  whole  of 
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them  at anj price;  as  1  had  been  iDfonned  that  hogs,  the  only 
aoimai  food  on  the  island,  could  be  procured  for  no  other  article. 
No  jewel,  however  valuable,  is  half  so  much  esteemed  in  Europe, 
as  a  whale's  tooth  here,  I  have  s^en  them  by  fits  laugh  and  cry 
at  the  possession  of  one  of  those  darling  treasures.  Ivory,  how- 
ever finely  wrought,  bears  no  comparison  in  their  estimation,  and 
h  worn  by  the  lower  and  poorer  classes,  made  in  the  form  of  whales* 
teeth  and  ear  ornaments,  while  the  whales'  teeth  are  worn  only  by 
persons  of  rank  and  wealth. 

Soon  after  I  had  sent  my  present  on  shore,  Gattaneuah  came  on 
board  in  a  boat  which  I  had  sent  for  him,  accompanied  by  the 
Chaony. 

1  bad  seen  several  of  their  warriors  since  I  had  arrived,  many 
of  them  highly  ornamented  with  plumes  formed  of  (he  feathers  of 
Caches  and  man  of  war  birds ;  large  tufts  of  hair  were  tied  around 
their  waists,  ankles,  and  loins ;  a  cloak,  sometimes  of  red  cloth,  but 
most  frequently  of  a  white  paper  cloth,  formed  of  the  bark  of  A 
tree,  flirown,not  inelegantly,  over  the  shoulders,  with  large  round 
or  oval  ornaments  in  their  ears,  formed  of  whales'  teeth,  ivory,  or 
a  kind  of  soft  and  light  wood  whitened  with  chalk.  From  their 
neck  is  suspended  a  whale's  tooth  or  highly  polished  sheU,  and 
around  thek*  loins  several  turns  of  the  stronger  kind  of  paper  cloth, 
the  end  of  which  hangs  before  in  the  manner  of  an  apron.  Thia, 
with  a  black  and  highly  polished  spear  of  about  12  feet  in  length, 
or  a  club  richly  carved  and  borne  on  the  shoulders,  oonstitutea 
the  dress  and  equipment  of  a  native  warrbr,  whose  body  is  highly 
and  elegantly  ornamented  by  tattooing,  executed  in  a  manner  to 
excite  our  admiralbn.  This  is  a  faithful  picture  of  a  W|rrior ; 
and  of  the  chief  of  such  warriors  I  had  formed  an  exalted  opi- 
nion ;  but  what  was  my  astonishment  when  Chittaneuah  presented 
himselC  An  infirm  old  man  of  70  years  of  age,  destitute  of  every 
covering  or  ornament,  except  a  piece  of  linen  about  his  loins,  md 
a  palm  leaf  tied  about  his  head ;  a  long  stick  served  to  assist  him 
in  walking ;  his  face  and  body  were  as  bfaick  as  a  negro's,  from 
the  quantity  of  tattooing,  which  entirely  covered  them.  Hia 
skkt  was  roa^  and  appeared  to  be  peaDi^  offm  scales  from  the 
quantity  of  kava,  an  intosicatnig  root  with  which  he  bad  bdoked 
Inma^lf ;  such  was  the  ^ure  that  Gattaneuah  presented ;  and  as 
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be  bad  drank  freely  of  the  kava  before  he  made  bk  Tisi^  he  s^ 
peared  to  be  perfectly  stupid*  After  he  had  been  a  abort  tiine 
on  deck,  I  endeavoured  to  imprees  him  with  a  high  opinion  of  oar 
force ;  and  for  this  purpose  assembled  all  my  crew ;  it  scarcely 
seemed  to  excite  his  attention.  I  then  caused  a  gun  to  be  fired» 
which  seemed  to  produce  no  other  effect  on  him  than  that  of  pain ; 
he  complained  that  it  hurt  his  ears  ;  I  then  bvited  him  below, 
when  nothing  whatever  excited  his  attention^  until  I  showed  him 
some  whales'  teeth.  This  roused  the  old  man  from  bis  letbarg;]^ 
and  he  would  not  be  satisfied  until  I  had  permitted  hiip  to  handle, 
to  measure,  and  count  them  over  and  over,  which  seemed,  to  at 
ford  him  infinite  pleasure ;  after  he  had  done  this  repeatedly,  1  pot 
them  away,  and  shortly  afterwards  asked  him  if  he  had  sees  any 
thing  in  the  ship  tbat  pleased  him ;  if  he  did,  to  name  it,  and  it 
should  be  his:  he  told  me  he  had  seen  nothing  that. pleased  him 
•o  much  as  one  of  the  small  whales'  teeth,  which,  on  his  describ* 
ing,  I  took  out  and  gave  him ;  this  he  carefully  wrapped  up,  beg- 
ging me  not  to  inform  any  person  that  he  had  about  him  an  article 
of  96  much  value ;  I  assured  him  I  should  not ;  and  the  old  mtm 
threw  himself  on  the  settee  and  went  to  sleep.  In  a  few  minutes 
be  awdie  somewhat  recovered  from  his  stupidity,  and  requested 
to  be  put  on  shore ;  he,  however,  previous  to  his  departure,  wished 
me  to  exchange  names  with  him,  and  requested  me  to  ^sist  him 
in  his  war  with  the  Happahs;  to  tbe  first  I  immediately  consented, 
but  to  the  latter  request  I  told  him  I  had  come  to  be  at  peace 
with  all  the  islted ;  tbat  I  wished  to  see  him  at  peace  with  the 
Happahs,  and  that  I  should  not  engage  in  any  hostilities  unless'lhe 
Happahs  came  into  the  valley,  in  which  case  I  should  protect  him 
and  his  people.  He  told  me  they  had  cursed  the  bones  .of  his 
mother,  yfho  had  died  but  a  short  time  since  ;  tbat  as  we  had  ex- 
cban^d  names,  she  was  now  mj  mother,  and  I  was  bound  to  es- 
pouse  her  cause.  1  said  I  woukl  think  on  the  subject,  and  did  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  make  any  further  reply  to  the  old  man's  so* 
pbistry •  .  •        , 

Next  morning  he  sent  me  a  present  oonststtng  otboga,  and  seve* 
ral  boat  loads  of  cocoa  nuts  and' plantains,  which  were  distriboted 
among  the  crews  of  tbe  different  vessels* 

I  now  unbent  my  sails  and  sent  them  en  shore,  landed  my  wp* 
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ler  casks,  wilh  which  I  formed  a  complete  enclosure,  sufficientlj 
spacious  to  answer  all  our  purposes.  The  ship  was  haled  close 
in  with  the  beach,  and  we  be^m  m  good  earnest  to  make  our  re- 
pairs. A  tent  was  pitched  within  the  enclosure,  and  the  place 
pat  under  the  protection  of  a  guard  of  marines.  In  the  afternoon 
several  officers  went  on  shore  to  viui  the  Tillages,  when  I  per* 
ceived  a  Jarge  body  of  the  Happahs,  descending  from  the  moun- 
tains into  the  valley,  among  the  bread  (hiit  trees,  which  thej  sooa 
began  to  destroy.  I  immediately  fired  guns,  and  made  a  signal 
for  every  person  to  repan-  on  board,  apprehensive  that  some  might 
be  cot  off  by  them,  as  the  friendly  natives  had  not  seemed  to  no- 
tice this  descent.  The  firing  of  the  guns  soon  occasioned  the 
nratn  body  to  halt,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  whole  jretumed  up 
the  mountains,  as  the  friendly  tribes  had  turned  out  to  oppose 
them.  Those  who  were  on  shore  bad  returned  on  board,  aqd  aa 
the  Happahs  had  descended  to  within  half  a  mile  of  our  camp,  and 
bad  succeeded  in  destroying  200  bread  fruit  trees,  it  became  ne* 
cessary  to  be  more  on  our  guard  agunst  their  enterprise.  My 
messenger  shortly  afterwards  returned  from  among  them  to  say, 
tiiat  notwithstanding  my  injunctions  they  had  come  into  the  val^ 
ley  and  destroyed  the  bread  fruit  trees  and  we  bad  not  opposed 
them,  that  they  believed  we  were  cowards,  and  they  should  soon 
vbit  our  camp  and  carry  off  our  sails.  Believing  frpm  what  I  had 
already  seen,  that  they  were  capable  of  attempting  the  execution 
of  their  threat,  I  determined  to  be  prepared  for  them,  and  with 
this  view  I  caused  one  fourth  of  each  ship's  company  to  be  land- 
ed every  evening  with  their  arms,  as  a  guard  for  the  caanp^  allow- 
ing them,  at  the  same  time,  to  stroll  about  the  valley.  The  un- 
lives had  now  assembled  in  great  numbers  on  the  outside  of  the 
enclosure.  They  were  fond  of  presents,  which  they  called  a  Tie-- 
he,  and  which  at  first  consisted  of  pieces  of  an  iron  hoop,  but  in  a 
few  days  this  coin  became  no  longer  current ;  then  the  iron  hoopa 
were  fiisfaioned  by  the  seamen  into  a  tool  somewhat  m  the  form  of 
a  plane  n*on,  which  being  lashed  by  several  close  turns  of  sennet 
en  a  crooked  stick,  is  used  by  the  natives  as  a  short  handled  adsr^ 
and  is  called  by  them  a  Tahay.  This  passed  very  well  for  a  few 
days,  but  they  soon  found  out  the  cheat,  and  requured  something 
of  more  value ;  our  men  had  monejr»  which  was  offered  (hemi  but 
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itftm  rejected  as  trash;  clothing  thej  had  given  until  th^  had 
scarcely  any  left  for  themselves;  junk  bottles  were  in  great  de- 
mand, and  always  passed  current. 

I  had  caused  a  tent  to  be  erected  on  shore  for  myself,  as  be- 
lieviBg  my  presence  necessary  there  to  preserve  order,  and  my 
health  required  that  I  should  remain  on  shore  some  time,  after 
being  so  long  confined  to  the  ship. 

The  threat  of  the  Happahshad  somewhat  provoked  me.  I  did 
not  view  this  pec^le  as  mere  savages,  but  as  hitelligent  beings, 
having  proper  ideas  of  right  and  wrong ;  I  thought,  however,  tiu&t 
before  1  went  ia  extremities,  I  would  try  if  I  could  not  frighten 
them  out  of  thenr  hostile  notions.  Gattaneuah  made  daily  ap[Jica- 
tions  for  Imsistance,  and  I  at  length  told  htm  if  his  people  would 
carry  a  heavy  gun,  a  six  pounder,  op  to  the  top  of  a  high  moon, 
tain  which  I  pointed  out  to  him,  I  would  send  men  up  to  work  tt 
and  drive  away  the  Happahs,  who  still  kept  possesskm  of  the 
hills;  this  was  unanimously  agreed  to  by  every  male  inhabitant 
of  the  valley  ;  I  landed  the  gun,  but  did  net  suppose  them  capa- 
ble of  carrying  it  half  way  to  the  place  fixed  on ;  I  supposed, 
howeveis  it  would  terrify  the  Happahs,  and  if  it  was  attended  with 
no  other  advantage,  it  wcHild  occupy  the  natives  for  a  week  or 
fortnight,  and  keep  them  from  our  camp,  as  the  numbers  who  re** 
sorted  there  hstd  already  caused  us  some  embarrassment,  and  I  ap- 
prehended would  cause  us  more. 

On  the  gun  being  hinded,  I  caused  a  few  shot  to  be  fired,  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  distance  the  baHs  would  have  e£Fect :  first,  a 
shcrt  was  fired  with  the  gun  considerably  elevated  ;  they  seemed 
much  surprised  at  the  length  of  time  it  remained  in  the  air, 
and  many  had  given  up  all  expectation  of  seeing  it  fall,  and  a 
general  shotit  of  admiration  marked  the  time  of  its  fall  in  the  wa- 
ter. I  now  directed  the  gun  to  be  fired  that  the  ball  might  skip 
along  the  sur&ce  of  the  water,  and  at  every  bound  of  the  shot 
they  gave  a  general  shout  of  apphuise,  as  if  all  were  operated 
upon  by  the  same  impulse :  and  last  of  all,  I  directed  her  to  be 
•fired  wiUi  grape  shot,  which  seemed  to  afford  them  more  pleasure 
than  all  the  rest ;  they  hugged  a^  kissed  die  gun,  laid  themselves 
beside  it,  and  fondled  it  with  the  utmost  delight,  and  at  lengdi  shmg 
it  on  two  Umg  poles,  and  carried  it  toward  the  mountains*    Ob 
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Ihdr  first  attea^  to  lift  it  irith  a  few  men  the  weight  seemed  to 
•steoisk  tbem ;  they  declared  that  it  ftuck  lo  the  ground ;  they 
soon,  however,  raised  it  by  additional  numbers,  and  bore  it  off  with 
apparent  ease* 

.  WhOe-Ihe  natures,  were  employed  with  their  darlii^  gun,  I 
Muipied  myself  in  forwarding  as  much  as  possible  the  ship's 
doty,  and,  as  an  additional  security  to  our  camp,  landed  another  six 
fiNindeis  :and  mounted  also  a  long  wall  piece. 

Our  men  were  emplcgred  overhalieg  and  ratting  the  rigging> 
and  the  doty  of.erery  one  related,  to  them*  No  work  ^p9  ex- 
a^td  from  ny  one  aftec  4  o'clock  in  Jheafitemoon;  the  rest  of  the 
^i^.vas  given  up  to  repose  and  amusement 
.  AAoveo  was  also  built  on  shore,  with  brick  found  on  board  the 
pri»a,  and  so  long  as  we  femainediiere,  fresh  bread,  of  an  ex- 
ceBaotijuality,  was  issued  every  day  to  every  person  under  my 


*  The  day  aCter  the  gun  was  moved  fir  tiie  mouatain,  the  chief 
vanrior,  napied  Afaoina,.was.introdPted  to  me;  he  was  a  tall  and 
wellHihaped  man,  of  about  35  years  of  age,  vemarkahly  active,  of 
aovintelligent.  and  open  countenance,  and  his  whole  appearance 
was.fitapossessing.  He  hfiA  just  left  the  other. warriers  in  the  fiv^ 
lified  TiUage,  and  had  come  down  to  neqnest  me  to.  cause  a  mus* 
ket  to.be  fired,  (which  he  called  a  baobie,)  that  he  migM  vitoeia 
Its  effects.  Several  individuals  of  the  tribe  of  Ihe  Happahi  wero 
at  iJhat  aaoment  about  the  fsamp,.  and  I  was  |rieasad  with  the  op* 
portunily  which  was  afforded. me  to  convince  them  of ,  the  fblly.of 
rtsiBtuig  our  firearms  .with  alings  and  speara*  I  fired  seversl 
timea  at  a  mark  myself  toahow  them  that  I  never  fiuled  ctf  hitting 
an  object  the  size  of  a  man.  I  tben.direcled  the  marines  to  fira 
by  jr<4Ues.  at  a  cask,  which  was  soon  like  a  ciddkv'l  directed 
theoB  to  tell  thek  countrymen  that  it  would  only  be  making  a  use^ 
less  aacrifice  of  their  TLvea  to  fight  us.;  that  Ihad  no  wish  lo  de* 
stray  them,  but  that. my  owavsafetyv  and  the  security  of  the 
firisndi^  tribes,  whom  I  had  promised  to  protect^  xequhred  (hat 
they  shoold  .be  driven.  f|roau.the.  nttontains  overbangmg  the  val- 
ley,, vbers  they  Jiad  oopatantly  kept  their  position^  daily  wi^aq; 
their  doaks  to  us io. come  up, iand threatening  us. with  their  spein 
and  dubs,    indeed,  conaideinhkModiers  of  tfaeasJM 
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fa  the  grass  on  the  hyh,  at  the  back  of  our  eDCtHipinent»  sad  I 
had  much  reason  to  apprehend  an  attack  from  them  sood»  if  meais 
were  not  taken  to  dislodge  them. 

Mauina  appeared  much  pleased  with  the  effect  of  oor  mw- 
ketry,  and  frequently  exclaimed,  "Mattce!  Mattee  !>— TheHed^ 
Thelled !  The  Happahs,  however,  replied^  that  nothing  cooM 
persuade  their  tribe  that  bauhies  could  do  them  the  injury  that  we 
pretended;  that  they  were  determined  to  try  the  effects  ef  a  bill* 
tie,  and  if  they  should  be  beaten,  they  would  be  williag  to  make 
peace,  but  not  before.  I  informed  them  they  would  not  find  me 
so  ready  to  make  peace  after  beating  them  as  at  present,  and  that 
I  should  insist  on  being  paid  for  the  trouble  they  might  pot  liie 
to.  They  informed  me  that  they  had  an  abundance  of  fhiit  and 
bogs,  and  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice  the  whole  to  purchase  my 
friendship  if  I  should  conquer  tbem.  Seeing  that  theae  strange 
people  were  resohitely  bent  on  trying  the  effects  of  their  anns 
against  ours,  I  thought  that  the  sooner  they  were  coirrincecl  of 
their  folly  the  better  it  would  be  for  themselves  and  qb,  as  it  wotdd 
relieve  us  from  the  constant  apprehension  of  an  attack  from  them^ 
and  1  believed  it  likely  that  by  giving  them  thnely  notice  of  our 
intentk>ns,  they  would  avoid  coming  so  near  as  to  permit  our  mas* 
kets  to  have  much  effect.  Indeed,  it  became  absolutely  necessary 
to  do  something,  for  the  Happahs  present  informed  me  that  their 
tribe  believed  that  we  were  afraid  to  attack  them,  as  we  had 
tfireatened  so  much  without  attempting  any  thing,  and  this  idea  I 
found  began  to  prevul  among  those  of  our  valley.  The  valfey  is 
subdivided  into  other  vaUeys  by  the  hills,  and  each  small  valley  is 
inhabited  by  distinct  tribes,  governed  by' their  own  hws,  and  ha- 
ving their  own  chiefs  and  priests. 

On  the  2ftth  of  October,  Oathineuah,  with  several  of  tfie  war^ 
riors,  came  to  inform  me  that  the  gun  was  at  the  foot  of  the  moon- 
tain,  where  I  h^d  directed  it  to  be  carried,  and  that  it  would  have 
reached  the  summit  by  the  time  our  people  eoold  get  i^  there* 
When  I  viewed  the  mountain,  and  imagined  the  diflicottiee  they 
would  have  to  surmount,  I  cooU  scarcely  credit  the  account  they 
gave  me,  and  yet  I  could  not  conceive  any  motive  they  could  have 
for  deceiving  me.  I  informed  them  that  on  the  next  morning  at 
daylighty  4i  men,  widi  dieir  moskets,  would  be  on  shore,  andrin 
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veadiaeflfl  to  marcii,  and  as  I  supposed  it  would  be  impossible  for 
our  people  to  scale  the  mountains  when  encumbered  with  their 
arms,  I  desired  them  to  send  me  40  Indians,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  their  muskets,  and  an  equal  nnmber  to  carry  provisioai 
as  well  as  junmunition  for  the  six  pounder,  which  thej  promised  me 
should  be  done,  and  every  arrangement  was  made  accordingly! 
and  the  command  of  the  expedition  given  to  Lieutenant  Downes. 
I  wks  this  afternoon  visited  by  Taihea-taena,  the  wife  of  Gatta- 
seuah,  accompanied  by  several  of  her  daughters  and  granddaugh* 
lers ;  every  object  about  the  camp  seemed  to  excite  in  them  the 
most  lively  attentions,  but  none  more  so  than  the  sheep  and  goats, 
which  they  called  boarke,  which  b  the  name  of  a  hog.     The  dif* 
fierent  occupations  in  which  our  people  were  employed  seemed 
greatly  to  excite  their  astonishment,  and  they  went  from  place  to 
{ilace^  examining  with  great  curiosity  the  operations  within  the 
c^unp ;  bot  as  they  were  all  entirely  new  to  them,  they  appeared  to 
view  them  with  admiration,  and  as  if  sensible  of  not  being  able  ful- 
ly to  comprehend  them,  they  made  no  inquiries,  but  silently  turned 
tbeir  attention  to  the  next  object  which  attracted  them.     In  this 
ttianner  they. wandered  from  my  tent  to  the  sail-make^6^  the  coo^ 
pers',  carpenters',  armourers',  and  bakers',  and  even  the  turning  of 
tiie  grindstone  occasioned  no  less  wonder  than  the  rest ;  they  were 
like  children,  pleased  with  novelties  which  they  could  not  com- 
prebend.    Taihea  appeared  to  be  an  intell^ent,  and  had  no  doubt 
been  a  handsome,  woman ;  she  bore  the  traces  of  beauty  in  her 
features,  and  the  beauty  of  her  children  and  grandchildren,  whose 
features  strongly  resembled  her's,  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to 
what  she  had  been;  her  manners  were  dignified  and  her  gestures 
gracefuL    I  found  she  possessed  that  vanity  which  is  «o  much 
attributed  to  her  sex,  and  that  she  evinced  no  little  pleasure  at 
bemg  complimented  on  the  strong  resemblance  of  her  granddaugh- 
ters to  herself.     I  made  them  presents  of  several  small  articles, 
which  ffive  them  much  pleasure,  and  the  old  woman  frequently 
reminded  me,  that  as  I  had  exchanged  names  with  Gattaneuah,  I 
w«B  now  her  husband,  and  (pointing  to  the  others)  that  these 
were  my  children  and  grandchildren,  who  looked  up  to  me  for 
protection. 
On  the  morning  of  the  29tb,  the  party  being  on  shore,  cbnristr 
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Ing  chiefly  of  the  crew,  of  -the  SIibcx  Jiinltr,  and  tte  ^ 
of  maniieS)  eacli  man  beii^  furnUbed  with  ao  Indiait  ta  curry  hm 
arms,  and  spare  Indiana  to  carrjr  proviaioni  and  otker  articloa,  I 
pLve  tbe  order  to  march  ^  Ghdtaneoah  arrked  at  the  moment  of 
ttfjr  giving  the  order,  and  uiformed  me  that  faia  daughter,  who  was 
married  to  a  chief  of  the  Happaha^  hid  joat  deacesded  the 
ttounlaiRs,  and  had  come  aa  an  envoy  to  beg  that  I  wonM  gnmt 
tiiem  peace :  the  detachment  had  marched ;  ererj  arrangement 
bad  been  made ;  I  iqpprehended  that  the  Happaha  onl  j  wanted  to 
gain  time ;  I  had  met  with  considerable  provocation  from  them,  and 
they  still  kept  their  hostfle  positions  on  tbe  mountains*  From 
the  eld  man's  solicitude  for  peaee^  when  contrasted  with  their 
Ibrmer  desires  for  war,  I  for  a  moment  believed  some  treachery 
ta  foot  I  had  sent  but  a  handful  of  men;  and  their  arms,  theit 
Ammunition,  their  provisions,  and  even  their  lives,  were  in  tht 
hands  of  the  Indians*  Oattaneuah  was  in  my  power,  and  I  da« 
termined  to  secure  him  as  a  hostage  uitil  their  return.  I  dkectad 
him  to  send  for  his  daughter  for  the  same  pmrpolbe,  but  he  mfiMWied 
me  she  was  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  and  unable  to  come  to  the 
camp*  I  teM  him  that  no  harm  was  mtended  him,  Init  that  htt 
must  not  leave  the  enclosure  until  the  return  of  the  party ;  that 
flie  Indians  of  his  tribes  were  in  possession  of  many  articles  of 
talue  to  us,  and  that  when  every  thing  was  returned  to  na,  be 
should  be  at  liberty  to  proceed  to  his  family.  I  told  him  that 
peace  could  not  now  take  |^ce  until  after  a  battle,  when  I  shonM 
feel  disposed  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Uappahs,  and  wonld  r^ 
^ct  a  messenger  sent  from  them  with  a  white  flag.  The  oU 
man  appeared  very  uneasy  at  his  detention,  and  repeateifly  askedl 
tee  if  I  would  not  kill  him  should  any  of  our  people  be  injured 
by  the  Hi  ppahs;  and  my  assurances  to  the  contrary  did  not  Miave 
his  anxiety  and  fears  for  his  safety.  Tfaeparty  on  shore  at  tlic 
camp  now  consbted  only  of  ab^ut  ten  or  twelve  working  nM% 
and  one  sentinel;  they  were  all  engaged  in  their  usoal ocoopftfr 
tions,  when  an  Indian  ^1^  who  had  been  wanderfaig  in  the  bnafaea, 
tame  ninning  towards  us,  tbe  picture  of  fear ;  and,  with  terror 
strongly  marked  in  every  <  feature,  exclaimed  that  the  Happakn 
were  but  a  short  distance  from  the  camp.  I  directed  the  alama 
gun  to  be  fired;  every  person  was  immediately  araied  with  nch 
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ai  paresented  themselv^^  tiid  we  awaited  die  expected 
attack  behind  oar  barrier  of  water-casks;  but -bearing  no  nMse,  we 
•aUied  iNit  to  examine  tbe  busbesj  and  auppoaed  it  a  false  alarm ; 
bnt  OB  returning  to  the  camp;  casting  oar  eyes  upon  the  hills,  we 
perceived  a  party  sciiUdng  among  the  weeds  and  grass;  we  got  the 
«ix  pounder  to  bear  on  them,  soon  dislodged  them,  and  had  oa 
oth^  intemiptron  or  alarm  daring  the  day. 

TO  BB  COHTimJCD. 


Far  the  AwUectic  Magagme. 
EARTHQUAKE  AT  VENEZUELA. 

Ths  dreadful  earthquake  that  shook  Yenezuela  in  the  month  of 
March,  1812,  was  ooe  of  those  awful  calamities,  in  contemplating 
of  which,  the  mind  is  humbled  into  a  sense  of  our  utter  insigni* 
ficance  and  dependencci  and  spontaneously  prostrates  itself  be« 
fore  the  throne  of  the  great  Creator  of  the.  universe,  at  the  breath 
of  whose  word  the  proudest  productions  of  human  art,  and  the 
grandest  forms  of  nature,  alike  pass  away,  as  a  fleeting  vapour. 
This  vast  province,  to  the  extent  of  more  than  1,200  square 
kagui8f  experienced  the  shock  at  the  mvM  instanU  The  dura- 
tion at  farthest  did  not  exceed  thirty  seconds*  During  this  breath 
pi  time,  mountains  and  valleys  undulated  like  the  billows  of  the 
ocean ;  cities  and  villages  crumbled  to  pieces,  burying  in  their 
ruins  more  than  24,000  human  beings ;  and  had  the  shock  con- 
tinued thirty  seconds  longer,  with  the  same  force,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  every  thing  on  the  surface  of  Venezuela  would  have 
been  destroyed. 

Various  parts  of  South  America,  as  well  on  its  surface  as  ia 
its  bowels,  denote  that  this  part  of  the  earth  has  been  subject 
lo  nunierous  ind  extraordinary  changes,  and,  indeed,  every  part 
of  the  globe  beam  evidence  of  vicissitudes  of  which  we  have  no 
record ;  for  it  is  not  improbable  the  same  Omnipotent  Being  who, 
when  hef [peases,  can  shake  our  ball  to  its  centre,  has,  in  some  of 
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these  awful  irerolatiom  of  nature,  buried  a  part  of  tbe  hmnaii  tmtf 
as  well  as  their  archives,  in  eternal  oblivion. 

In  no  part  of  the  civiliaed  world  does  soperstitioD  and  igno- 
rance prevail  more  than  in  South  America^  and  it  is  difficult  to 
describe  the  electric  and  universal  eflfect  which  the  earthquab 
produced  over  the  minds  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Vene- 
zuela. 

The  energies  of  that  portion  of  the  community  who  bad  been 
struggling  to  emancipate  their  country  from  Spain,  were  suddenljr 
palsied.  The  great  body  of  the  population  were  stupiBed  with 
fear.  The  priests  were  assiduous  in  their  exertions  to  proclaim 
that  this  visitation  of  nature  was  ordered  by  the  Deity  as  a  punish- 
ment for  the  political  crimes  of  Venezuela.  During  this  state  of 
the  public  mind,  and  a  few  days  subsequent  to  the  earthquake,  a 
vapour  wad  seen  issuing  from  the  lofty  ridge  of  mountains  in  front 
of  (he  city  of  Caraecas.  Consternation  seized  the  minds  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  now  supposed  that  those  who  had  been  spared 
by  the  earthquake  were  destined  to  be  destroyed  by  a  volcano. 
To  calm  this  general  alarm,  and  to  ascertain  whether  this  appear- 
ance of  smoke  was  really  the  eflfect  of  combustion,  and  an  inci- 
pient sign  of  volcano  or  not;  the  executive  of  Venezuela  ap» 
pointed  Doctor  William  Burke,  with  another  gentleman,  a  native 
of  the  country,  as  a  commission  to  ascend  the  mountain  and  de* 
tcrmine  the  fact  by  actual  observation.  The  following  is  the  re- 
port of  Doctor  Burke  to  the  executive  of  Venezuela : 

<<  We  began  to  ascend  the  mountain,  on  our  mules,  at  4  o'clock  P. 
M.  Sundayy  4th  Aprils  by  the  road  of  Oalipan,  which,  as  it  rons 
along  the  ridges  of  the  lateral  spurs,  or  winds  up  the  sides  of  steep 
hills  detaqfaed  from  the  main  ridge,  except  at  the  base,  is  difficult  and 
tedious.  This,  added  to  the  great  heat  of  the  sun  (the  thennometer 
standing  at  90®.)  reflected  from  the  steep  sandy  road,  rendered  our 
ride  particularly  fatiguing.  In  our  ascent  we  perceived  the  aur^ 
face  of  the  mountain  over  which  we  travelled,  rent  into  fissures  oT 
from  an  inch  to  six  inches  wide,  but  the  depth  various  and  mdefi^ 
nite.  The  fissures  were  to  be  seen  in  all  parts  over  which  the 
road  passed,  whether  the  side  spurs  or  the  main  ridge ;  and  they 
^neralij  ran  in  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the  sectienor  part  of 
the  mountain  which  we  ascended,  dividing  the  particulw  tidjgt- 
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along  its  wbdle  length,  and  ranniog  in  lines  paralkl  to  the  ridge  at 
each  side  down  ia  its.  base.  At  half  past  5  o'clock  we  entered  a 
Wood,  and  in  half  an  hour  afterwards  reached  the  suinmit  of  this 
part  of  thejiain  ridge,  close  to  where  the  perpendicular  cliff  named 
Galipan  rais  above  La  Ghijra,  and  threatens  destruction  to  the 
[rfaces  below.  From  this  point  we  continued  our  route  along  the 
main  ridge  under  the  shade  of  trees  for  about  two  miles^  when  we 
arrived  at  the  house  of  Souza,  wUch  stands  on  that  part  of  the 
ridge,  overlooking  at  once  Caraccas  and  La  Guyra ;  and  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  point  of  the  mountain,  whence  the  supposed 
iNttoke  had  l>een  seen  to  issue.  Sotiza^s  house,  though  constructed 
of  logs  and  earth,  was  nearly  rent  to  pieces  from  the  antecedent 
shocks  'f  this,  and  some  white  patches  on^  the  more  perpendicular 
sides  of  the  mountain,  from  which  pieces  had  been  broken  by  the 
i^iitatioB  of  the  mountain,  were  the  only  effects  of  the  earthquake 
we  could  perceive  here.  Having  ascertained  that  neither  smoke 
ttkwe,  nor  any  other  volcanic  appearance  existed  on  this,  the  La 
Gayra  side  of  the  mountain,  from  its  summit  down  to  nearly  its 
base,  we  resolved,  though  it  was  then  7  o'clock,  and  growing  dark, 
to  descend  the  mountain  by  the  same  road  we  had  ascended,  in- 
tending next  morning  to  reascend  at  another  point,  so  as  by  gaining 
the  particular  spot  whence  the  apparent  vapour  had  risen,  to  de* 
termuie  the  fact  finally  and  satisfa!ctorily.  It  is  proper  to  observe 
that  the  thermometer  in  the  open  air  stood  on  the  ridge  at  €tbout 
S5^  of  FahrenkeU  at  sun  setf  and  no  doubt  would  have  descended 
with  the  approaching  cold  of  the  night,  which  became  cloudy,  to 
nearer  55  than  65^,  a  fact  which  proved  that  no  unusual  degree  of 
heat  existed  on  this  part  of  the  mountain.  We  here  also  obser^'ed 
several  small  trees  affording  a  gum  of  the  incense  kipd,  and  which 
on  trial  by  combustion  on  the  lij^bted  end  of  our  cigars,  exhaled 
the'same  fragrance,  or  rather  much  superior  to  the  incense  used  in 
churches  ;  this  we  note  with  the  view,  to  the  agricultural  prosperi- 
ty of  the  country,  as  we  understood  this  species  of  tree  grows  wild 
in  great  quantity  on  many  parts  of  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and 
Blight  be  rendered  an  article  of  profit  by  those  who  slM>uld  cultivate 
it.  We  descended  the  mountain  envelope^  in  darkness,  not  having 
the  aid  even  of  star-light,  the  road  difficult  and  steep,  and  in  many 
places  ceter^  with  the  rulos  of  fragmepts  of  the  mountain  whick 
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bad  fallen  from  one  skle  above  ua,  while,  on  onr  other  hand^  vi^ 
kjs  dreadful  to  view  in  the  day-time  from  their  ateepneas  and 
depth,  yawned  below,  into  which  one  false  8tep  imi6t  have  huitol 
both  mule  and  rider.  After  a  laboriona  and  periloua|de8cent  of 
nearly  three  houra,  we  beheld  the  lights  of  the  suMrba  of  Cft» 
raccas  at  a  tremendous  distance  below  us  in  oor  front;  we  arrived^ 
liowever,  without  any  accident,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and 
there  passed  the  remainder  of«^he  night,  which  was  signalized  bjr 
two  very  severe  shocks  of  earthquake.  Next  morning  we.  took 
the  direction  of  Savanah  Grande :  passing  through  this  viilagD  we 
struck  to  the  left  for  the  house  of  Abila;  wliere,  having  left  OQ^ 
mules,  we  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  n^ntain,  whidh  is  here 
very  steep  and  difficult  of  ascent  even  for  foot  passei^ers. 

The  same  appearance  of  continued  longitudinal  fissure^  in  tfac) 
surface  of  the  mountain  presented  itself  every  where,  even  im* 
mense  mica  rockSf  with  which  the  mountain  abounds,  were  thus 
broken;  the  line  of  fissure  passing  through  them  regularly  ai| 
through  the  earthy  or  softer  parts.     In  examining  those  fiseures, 
which  extended  to  an  immense  depth,  (bot  whether  below  itl 
earthy  surface  to  the  more  solid  and  internal  bodies  of  the  momh 
tarn  we  cannot  say,)  we  could  perceive  no  signs,  either  by  smell  or 
otherwise,  of  combustion  or  mineral  influence,  which  would  lead 
to  the  cooclosion  that  such  an  effect  had  been  produced  by  the 
violent  shocks  which  those  distinct,  elevated  masses  composing 
the  nxmntains  had  received,  and  that  if  any  matter  bad  escap^ 
by  those  fissores,  it  was  such  as  had  no  immediate  connexbn  with 
combustion;  for,  as  we  before  observed,  not  a. single  sign  of  that 
action  could  be  traced  by  us  either  thb  day  or  the  one  before^ 
That  a  matter,  however,  (we  should  suppose  electric)  did  escape, 
appears  probable  from  the  circumstance  that  one  side  (^the  fissive 
is  universally  higher  above  the  other  side  than  the  ascent  of  the 
mountain  warrants,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  ^ome  pro# 
pelling  force  had  raised  the  former  above  the  latter.    After  coa-. 
tinned  exertions  under  a  mid-day  and  nearly  vertical  sun,  whV^h. 
ahone  out  clear,  and  afforded  us  a  prospect  of  mountains  and  plains 
in  which  were  blended  all  that  was  sublime  and  beautiful  in  na- 
ture ;  we  surmounted  our  difficult  ascent,  and  gained  a  summit 
which  gave  us  a  near  and  perfect  view  of  the  spot  whence  had 
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isimed  the  appearance  of  smoke.  It  is  necessarj  to  observe  the 
mountaiii  here  forms  a  kind  of  gullj  or  triangular  vallej,  whose 
long  or  acate  angle  points  northerly,  while  its  sides  are  formed  on 
the  cast  by  the  steep  "  Cierro  d'AviHa,^'  and  on  the  west  by 
the  nearly  perpendicular  mountain  which  rises  next  in  height  to 
the  Sylla  of  Caraccas.  The  base  is  formed  of  the  spur,  on  which 
we  stood,  to  the  south,  and  on  the  right  of  which  the  river  Chacao, 
rking  in  (he  junction  of  the  mountain  at  the  north  angle,  runs 
into  the  plain  of  Chacao.  As  the  north  point  of  the  spur  on 
which  we  were  projects  like  a  wedge  into  the  gully  or  valley,  and 
has  an  elevation  of  more  than  6,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  we  had  acomplotc  view  of  the  left  or  west  side  of  the  valley, 
from  which  the  supposed  smoke  had  issued,  and  still  continued  to 
bsue.  There  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  proving  that  the  supposed 
smoke  was  no  other  than  the  lighted  particles  of  sand  and  earth 
raised  by  the  south  wind  blowing  into  the  gully  or  valley,  during 
the  various  fractures  of  the  mountain,  and  the  consequent  falling 
of  its  projecting  or  perpendicular  masses  of  stones  and  earth  ;  and 
as  a  further  proof,  we  saw  the  dust  rise  with  every  increase  of  the 
wind,  and  particularly  from  the  white  or  bare  sandy  patches, 
whence  large  pieces  of  the  mountain  had  been  detached,  or  were 
then  falling* 

"  The  trees  on  the  bottom  and  the  lower  sides  of  the  valley  were 
covered  with  this  dust,  and  the  innumerable  white  patches  on  the 
abnost  perpendicular  side  of  the  left,  or  west  mountain,  left  no 
doubt  of  the  matter.  On  this  side,  which  we  have  said  is  next 
in  height  to  the  Sylla  of  Caraccas,  there  are  continued  shoots  or 
veins  of  white  sand  from  the  summit  down  to  the  river  of  Chacao, 
at  its  base,  and  from  all  parts  of  which  shoots  we  could  perceive 
the  dust  raised  at  times  by  the  wind  to  a  considerable  height  in 
the  form  of  sihoke.  With  a  view  of  having  it  still  more  in  our 
power  to  dissipate  the  apprehensions  of  the  citizens  of  Caraccas 
and  lia  Guyra,  with  respect  to  the  existence  of  an  incipient  volca- 
no^ we  penetrated  a  wood,  so  as  to  approach  the  rising  dust,  and 
examine  if  it  partook  of  a  sulphureous  or  other  volcanic  smell, 
which  we  found  was  not  the  case.  While  engaged  in  these  ob- 
servatbns  we  experienced  a  severe  shock  at  2  o'ch>ck  P.  M., 
presenting  to  tis  the  awful  spectacle  of  huge  masses  of  the  mountain 
tumbling  around  us,  in  every  direction. 
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<*  Having  perfect! j  satisfied  ourselves^  and,  we  tni8t»  fulfilled  ftie 
objects  of  our  missiony  we  struck  to  tke  left,  and  after  considerable 
fatigue  gained  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  and  descending  the  sontb 
side  of  the  mountain,  arrived  at  its  base  close  to  St.  Lauras  at  6 
o'clock  in  the  evening* 

«  We  conclude  bj  hoping  diat  the  inhabitants  of  Yenezuda  wiH 
perceive  they  have  nothing  to  fear  firom  any  volcanic  irrnptioBi 
and  we  cannot  at  the  same  time  forbear  expressing  our  horror  at 
the  highly  culpable  condact  of  many  of  the  priests  and  other 
enemies  of  the  repuUic,  who  attribute  to  other  sources  those  re* 
suits  which  have  their  origm  in  natural  causes,  in  the  peculiar 
construction  of  our  earth,  and  with  which  all  parte  of  the  globe 
have  been  occasionally  visited,  as  if  the  God  of  Justice  and 
Goodness  would  punish  a  long<-oppressed  people  for  breaking  their 
chains,  and  endeavouring  to  place  their  extensive  country,  like  the 
rest  of  the  civilized  world,  in  a  state  of  improvement  and  proe- 
perity.  We  flatter  ourselves  that  the  inhabitants  of  Venezuela 
will  know  how  to  distfaiguish  natural  from  other  causes,  and  to  see 
that  had  their  houses  been  constructed  as  the  nature  of  the  coun* 
try  demanded,  and  the  streets  of  their  cities  and  towns  been  of 
sufficient  breadth,  the  mortality  that  unfortunately  took  place 
could  not  have  happened.  It  is,  therefore,  to  the  old  Spanisb 
mode  of  constructing  houses,  with  heavy  nuid  and  earthen  walk, 
together  with  narrow  streets,  that  the  kte  calamity  is  to  be  prm- 
cipally  attributed ;  and  which  a  different  plan  of  building,  such  as 
is  used  in  Italy,  Peru,  and  other  places  subject  to  earthquakes, 
will,  under  Divine  Providence,  prevent  in  future**' 

T*he  preceding  report  of  Doctor  Burke's  allayed  those  feare 
which  had  been  excited  relative  to  a  volcanic  irruption,  but  it 
could  not  rouse  the  people  from  that  despair  and  apathy  whi^ 
overwhelmed  all  classes  of  society  since  the  awful  catastrophe; 
and  the  consequences,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  have  been  ioft- 
mtely  more  dreadAil  than  their  physical  cahimilies. 

The  residue  of  It  19,  all  the  year  1813,  and  the  present  year, 
have  been  marked  in  Venezuela,  by  alternate  political  revolutions, 
and  scenes  of  horror  among  the  royalists  and  tfiose  struggling  for 
independence,  baffling  aH  powers  of  description.  The  whole  eM- 
^re  of  Venezuela  presents  one  vast  scene  of  atrocity  and  deto- 
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litioii,  wiiere  the  European  Spaniards  and  their  South  AmericMi 
deacaadants  vie  with  each  other  in  cnieltj,  ferocitji  fanaticisniy 
and  ignorance. 

The  writer  intends  ^hortlj  to  submit  further  observations  to  the 
public  on  this  interesting  section  of  the  globe. 

New*Tork»  September  11»  1814.  W.  D.  R. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIR 

or 
CADWALLADER  COLDEN,  M.  D.  P.  R.  S. 

LIBUTBNAMT  GOYSRNOR  OF  THE  COLONT  OF  NBW-YORK. 

Thkrb  is  nothing  which  can  afford  a  more  sure  indication  of 
the  grdwth  of  national  feeling,  and  the  consequent  formation  of  a 
more  definite  national  character  among  us,  than  that  curiosity  and 
interest  which  has  been  of  late  so  strongly  manifested  with  respect 
to  the  historj,  anecdote,  and  the  humble  antiquities  of  our  provin* 
cial  annals. 

To  a  mind  warmed  by  the  feelings  of  patriotism,  and  accus- 
tomed to  elevate  its  views  above  the  realities  which  surround  us, 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  past  and  the  future,  there  is  something 
inexpressibly  pleasing  in  the  contrast  which  suggests  itself  between 
(he  simplicity  and  rudeness  of  these  infant  institutions  of  our  soci- 
ety  and  government,  the  fortunam  d  mores  antiqwB  plebUj  and 
the  present  greatness  of  our  country,  as  well  as  that  yet  brighter 
scene  of  probable  future  glory  and  grandeur  which,  amidst  all  the 
fliick  gloom  which  now  surrounds  us,  still  opens  beyond  in  brilliant 
perspective. 

The  feelings  which  arise  from  such  a  contrast  are  touched  with 
admirable  truth  and  skill  m  that  part  of  the  Eneid  where  the  good 
Evander,  at  the  head  of  his  humble  colony,  receives  the  wanderer 
of  Troy  on  the  very  spot  which,  in  a  few  centuries,  was  to  be* 
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come  (be  site  of  imperial  Rome*  This  ■entiment  is  the  uatoral 
grovFth  of  patriotism  and  refioemeot;  and  Yii^il  is  the  poet  of 
refined  nature  and  of  national  feelii^. 

In  the  present  state  of  society  it  is  probaUj  too  late  to  expect 
anj  thing  like  a  first-rate  natimial  epic ;  but  wbedier  we  consider 
the  importance  of  collecting  materials  for  the  historian  and  the 
philosophical  speculatist,  or  the  more  Immediate  advantages  to-be 
derived  by  society  from  directing  the  curiosity  of  onr  youth  to 
domestic  examples  and  the  history  of  their  own  country,  we  can- 
not but  be  impressed  with  a  strong  sense  of  4he  utility  of  preserve 
ing  all  that  is  still  known  of  the  earlier  part  of  our  history^  and 
more  especially  of  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  fathers  of  our 
religion,  our  science,  our  laws,  or  our  liberty.  Much  of  thn  now 
remains  only  in  memory,  or  in  perishable  manuscript,  and  if  not 
very  speedily  fixed  in  some  permanent  form,  will  be  soon  for  ever 
lost* 

Among  those  to  whom  this  country  is  most  deeply  indebted  for 
much  of  its  science,  and  for  very  many  of  its  most  important  insti- 
tutions, Lieutenant  Governor  Golden  is  very  conspicuous ;  and  it 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  as  yet  we  have  no  more  amplft  detaU 
of  his  character,  studies,  and  public  services,  than  is  contained  io 
a  brief  memoir  in  a  medical  journal,  and  a  meager  article  of  a 
biographical  dictionary.  From  these,  and  some  examinatioa  of 
bis  various  publications,  the  following  sketch  of  his  life  and  cha- 
racter is  hastily  drawn  up. 

Cadwallader  Coldbn  was  born  in  Scotland,  February  17th, 
1688,  and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  which 
he  left  in  1705.  He  then  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  medi- 
cine and  the  cultivation  of  mathematical  science,  which  be  pur- 
sued with  great  ardour  and  success.  In  1710,  allured  by  the 
flattering  accounts  of  William  Penn's  colony  in  America^  where 
mild  laws,  a  benevolent  system  of  policy,  and  a  fertile  soil,  seemed 
to  the  young  adventurer  almost  to  promise  the  revival  of  the 
golden  age,  he  came  over  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  practised 
physic  with  great  reputation  for  about  five  years.  He  then  re* 
turned  to  England,  where  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  most  of 
the  literary  and  scientific  men  of  the  day,  particularly  with  those 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  natural  knowledge.  That  celebrated 
natural  philosopher,  Dr.  Halley,  with  whom  be  had  formed  a  great 
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iptimacy,  entertained  so  high  an  opinion  of  an  edsaj  on  animal 
8ecretk>n»  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Golden, .  that  be  read  it  before  the 
Royal  Society.  After  some  residence  in  London,  Dr.  Golden 
returned  to  Scotland,  where  he  married  a  lady  of  a  respectable 
Scotch  family  of  the  name  of  Ghriatie,  and  embarked  with  his  bride 
for  America,  in  1 7 1 6. 

In  1718  he  settled  in  the  city  of  New-Tork,  where  his  mathe- 
matical knowledge  procured  him  the  appointment  of  surveyor- 
general  of  the  colony  from  Governor  Hunter,  the  friend  and  cor- 
respondent of  Swift,  from  whom  he  soon  after  received  the  addi- 
tional appointment  of  master  in  chancery.  The  state  of  society 
in  this  country,  which  did  not  yet  allow  of  the  regular  subdivision 
either  of  labour  or  of  professional  study,  rendered  this  last  ap- 
pointment less  remarkable  than  it  might  otherwise  appear  to  a 
reader  of  the  present  day.  Dr.  Colden's  ^eral  knowledge  and 
habits  of  business  soon  qualified  him  for  the  able  discharge  of  this 
office. 

On  the  arrival  of  Governor  Burnet,  in  1720,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  council,  in  which  station  he  bore  a  very  important  part 
b  all  the  public  afiairs  of  the  province.  About  this  time  he  ob- 
tained a  patent  for  a  large  tract  of  land  about  nine  miles  from  New- 
burgh,  in  the  state  of  New- York,  which  was  designated  in  the 
patent  by  the  name  of  Coldingham,  and  is  still  in  the  possession 
of  his  lineal  descendants.  Hither  he  retired  in  1 755,  and  devoted 
himself  for  several  years  to  scientific  and  agricultural  pursuits. 
In  1761  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  governor,  which  office  he 
held  until  his  death,  and  was  frequently,  for  considerable  periods, 
at  the  head  of  the  provincial  government,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  or  absence  of  several  governors  of  the  colonies,  and  his 
administration  is  memorable  for  many  charters  of  incorporation  of 
institutioos  of  public  utility  in  the  city  of  New- York. 

During  those  commotions  which  preceded  the  revolution,  he 
supported  the  government  of  the  mother  country  with  great  firm- 
ness ;  and  in  the  tumults  which  took  place  in  the  city  of  New- 
York,  in  consequence  of  the  stamp  act,  although  then  in  his 
seventy-eighth  year,  he  numifested  all  the  vigour  and  decision  of 
youth,  and  finally  prevailed  in  defeating  for  the  time  the  efforts  of 
the  whig  party.  Upon  the  return  of  Governor  Try  on,  in  1775, 
he  gladly  retired  from  the  cares  of  government  to  a  seat  on  Long 
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Island,  wbere  he  spent  the  nhnxft  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died 
in  the  e^tjr-nmth  7ear  of  his  age,  Septearibe'r  28th,  177e,  widi 
great  composure  and  resigaation. 

Governor  Golden  was  a  scholar  of  yariouB  and  extensive  attain- 
ments, and  of  very  great  and  unremitted  ardour  and  applicatioii  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  When  it  is  considered  bow  large  a 
portion  of  his  life  was  q>ent  in  the  labours  or  the  routine  of  publie 
office,  and  that,  however  great  might  have  been  his  original  stock 
of  learning,  he  had,  in  this  country,  no  reading  public  to  excite 
him  by  their  applauses,  and  few  literary  friends  to  assist  or  to 
stimulate  his  inquiries,  his  zeal  and  success  in  his  scientific  pursute 
will  appear  deserving  of  the  highest  admiration. 

His  attention  was  early  directed  to  the  vegetable  productiom 
of  this  country,  and  a  description  of  several  hundred  American 
plants  was  drawn  up  by  him  according  to  the  Linniean  system,  and 
communicated  to  Linnttus,  who  published  it  in  the  Acta  Upsa* 
lentia.    Under  his  instruction  his  daughter  became  very  distin- 
guished for  her  proficiency  in  this  study,  and  a  plant  of  the  tetan- 
drous  class,  first  described  by  this  lady,  was  called  by  Limueus, 
in  honour  of  her,  Coldenia.    He  also  wrote  a  history  of  the  pre- 
valent diseases  of  this  climate,  which  is  still  in  manuscript,  and 
left  a  long  series  of  observations  on  the  state  of  the  thermometer, 
barometer,  and  winds.     Nor  was  he  inattentive  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  healing  art,  after  he  had  relinquished  the  practice  of 
that  profesfiioj).     **  If,"  say  the  editors  of  the  Ainerican  Medical 
and  Philo8ophical  Register^  ^  he  was  not  the  first  to  recommend 
the  cooling  regimen  in  cure  of  fevers,  he  was  certainly  one  of  its 
earliest  and  warmest  advocates,  and  opposed  with  great  earnest- 
ness the  then  prevalent  mode  of  treatment  in  the  small  pox.'*    In 
the  autumn  of  1741  and  1742,  a  malignant  fever,  similar  m  its 
aspect  to  that  since  denominated  yellorvfever^  desolated  the  city 
of  New-Tork.    Dr.  Golden  communicated  his  Aoughts  to  the 
city  corporation  on  the  causes  and  most  efficient  means  ^f  guard- 
ing against  this  distemper,  in  which  tract  he  seems  to  have  in* 
dined  to  the  opinion  since  held  by  the  champions  of  domestic 
origin.    He  also  published  a  treatise  **  on  the  cure  of  cancers  ;** 
an  essay  **  on  the  virtues  of  the  Bortanice,  or  Ch*eat  Water  Dock,^ 
and  some  *^  observations  open  an  epidemical  sore  throat,"  which 
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ipread  oyer  oar  contiiieitt  in  1735,  and  the  succeeding  yean; 
All  these  tracts,  originally  published  in  different  fugitive  forms,  have 
been  republished  by  Mr.  Carey  in  his  valuable  repository  of  early 
American  scienti6c  and  political  tracts,  the  <<  American  Museum." 
He  also  published  the  ^  history  of  the  five  Indian  nations,''  of 
which  there  have  been  two  or  more  editions;  the  first,  8vo.  Lon- 
don, 1747,  and  a  second  in  3  vols.  12mo.  London.  Thia  work  is 
still  of  the  highest  authority  in  every  thing  that  relates  to  onr 
North  American  Indian  history  and  antiquities. 

pat  the  work  to  which  he  had  devoted  the  greatest  labour,  and 
which  occupied  several  years  of  his  life,  was  his  treatise  on  *^  the 
cause  of  gravitation,^  which  was  printed  in  this  country  in  a  small 
12BID,  and  afterwards  much  enlarged  by  the  author,  and  repub- 
Ksbtd  in  London  in  4to,  ra  1751,  under  the  title  of  ^'  the  princi- 
ples of  action  in  matter.'' 

In  this  work,  far  from  aiming,  as  has  been  supposed,  at  the 
overthrow  of  the  Newtonian  system,  he  proceeds  in  the  very 
same  path  with  the  father  of  the  mathematical  philosophy,  memI 
endeavours  merely  to  advance  a  few  steps  beyond  those  conchh 
saiKis  where  Newton  had  paused.  Nc;wton  had  himself  expressly 
.denied  that  he  thought  gravity  a  power  innate,  inherent,  and  essen* 
ttal  to  matter ;  and  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Bentley  had  said,  that  <<  gravi- 
ty must  be  caused  by  an  agent  acting  constantly  according  to  cer* 
tain  laws,  but  whether  thb  agent  be  material  or  iounaterial  I  leave 
to  the  consideration  of  my  readers."  This  agent  and  its  mode  of 
action  it  is  the  object  of  Colden's  essay  to  pomt  out,  «id  he  bring* 
a  great  Inxly  of  ingenk>us  argument,  grounded  upon  the  various 
phenomena  of  planetary  motion,  to  show  that  light  is  that  great 
moving  power,  and  that  it  acts  through  the  medium  of  an  elastic 
ether  investing  the  planetary  bodies,  and  alone  possessing  the 
power  of  causing  reaction,  a  property  which  he  denies  to  exist  in 
inert  matter.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  Golden  seems,  from 
philosophical  speculation  and  observation,  to  have  arrived  at  nearly 
the  same  conclusions  to  which  the  philosophers  of  the  Hutchinso- 
nian  school  were  led  by  their  mterpretations  of  the  Hebrew  scrip- 
tures, and  what  they  have  termed  the  Mosaic  phik>sophy.  To 
the  last  edition  of  this  tract  is  appended  ^*  an  introduction  to  the 
doctrine  of  Fluxions,'^  in  the  course  of  which  he  removes  the  ob- 
jections raised  against  that  doctrine  by  Bishop  Berkely,  and 
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shows  that  the  principles  of  that  branch  of  mathematics  are 
stfictly  geometrical.  During  the  whole  of  his  life  he  kept  up 
a  frequent  correspondence  with  the  philosophers  and  scholars 
of  Europe,  particularly  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  with  LinmeoB, 
with  the  younger  Gronovius,  Drs.  Potterfield  and  Whjtte,  of 
Edinburgh,  Dr.  Fothergill,  and  the  celebrated  Eiarl  of  Maccles- 
field, who  was  equally  distmguished  as  a  lawyer  and  a  matheipati- 
cian,  the  whole  of  which  valuable  correspondence  is  still  in  tiie 
possession  of  his  family. 

He  also  maintained  an  uninterrupted  correspondence  with  Dr. 
Franklin,  while  the  latter  was  engaged  in  his  electrical  experi- 
ments ;  and  in  this  series  of  letters  the  whole  train  of  thought  by 
which  he  was  led  to  those  discoveries  is  from  time  to  time  commu- 
nicated to  Dr.  Coldeui  A  great  body  of  manuscripts  in  ibe  pos- 
sessbn  of  his  grandson,  on  various  points  of  mathematical,  botani- 
cal, classical,  metaphysical,  and  theological  learning,  in  additioD 
to  the  works  published  during  his  life,  afford  ample  proof  of  die 
extent  and  variety  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  strength,  the  acute- 
ness,  and  the  versatility  of  his  mtellect. 

With  all  this  propensity  to  abstract  speculation,  he  was  remaik^r 
able  for  his  habits  of  dexterity  in  business,  and  attention  to  the 
affiurs  of  ordinary  life. 

A  mind  thus  powerful  and  active  could  not  have  failed  to  pro- 
duce great  effect  on  the  character  of  that  society  in  which  he 
mov^d ;  and  we  doubttess  now  enjoy  many  beneficial,  altboi^ 
remote  effects  of  his  labours,  without  being  always  able  to  trace 
them  to  their  true  source. 

V. 
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Accmmt  of  a  Familiar  Spirit,  who  visited  and  conversed  fvtfft 
ike  Author  in  a  manner  equally  new  and  forcible,  showing 
ike  Carnivorous  Duties  of  all  KaJtional  Btk^s^  and  the  tnU 
end  of  Pkilosofhy. 

[Prom  (he  RcflecUir.] 

CsRTAiiiLir  there  fa  no  possible  speculation  from  which  the 
liiiderstandiiig  may  not  reap  some  advantage.  When  people 
^deoy  the  utility  of  certain  obscure  iiranchea  of  knowledge,  they 
deny  it,  not  from  the  use,  but  from  the  abuse,  of  those  branches; 
for  knowledge  is  infinitely  various ;  some  of  it  is  for  practice^ 
aome  fi>r  communication,  some  for  avoidance ;  and  it  is  as  well  to 
be  tfuUl  acquainted  with  trifles,  in  ordef  that  you  may  really 
kaow  them  for  such*  The  two  rocks  upon  which  inquiry  is  ai^ 
to  split,  are  superficiality  and  superstition— extremes  equaUr 
liurtful  to  knowledge  from  the  seductive  confidence  into  whick 
they  draw  unwary  minds.  But  real  knowledge  on  any  subject  is 
real  utility:  it  is  only  for  want  of  knowing,  that  we  do  not  make 
the  proper  a{^lication  of  knowledge.  Chesterfield,  for  instance, 
ii  said  to  have  understood  the  graces  properly;— nothing  can  be 
Bore  unfounded;  he  could  talk  about  them  a  great  deal»  and 
could  practise  a  great  many,  but  in  not  properly  understanding 
their  nature  and  uses,  he  did  not  perceive  they  were  trifles ;-« 
and  thus  be  split  upon  the  superficial  rock.  Cardan,  on  the  other 
kand,  bad  a  great  turn  for  abstruse  speculation,  and  was  thought 
lo  be  (he  mrofoundest  man  of  his  time;  but  his  fancy  and  bad 
Derves  unitug,  drove  him  into  all  sorts  of  fantastic  inquiries :  he 
Miplied  his  knowledge  to  the  nonentities  of  secret  magic,  forget- 
TOg  that  the  proper  secret  for  his  discovery  was  that  of  social 
ntUity  and  an  even  mind ;— and  thus  he  split  upon  the  superstttaoue 
fock* 

But  even  those  nuignanimous  sciences,  so  well  denominated  the 
Kcult,  would  never  have  been  abused  as  they  have,  had  not  theip 
greatest  professors  been  the  last  men  who  understood  them  pro^ 
perly.  The  emptiness  of  their  knowledge  might  have  been  dia- 
eorered  from  the  noise  they  made  about  it,  and  the  uselessness  it 
esihibited.  They  studied  these  sciences  just  as  pedants  study 
books — with  much  learning  and  no  wkdom;  and  whatever  the 
Cabafists  may  say  to  the  contrary,  I  will  venture  to  a&m  that 
ike  Cheat  Secret  was  understood  neither  by  fexeffma^wm^  Cev» 
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nelius  Agrippa,  nor  Ceisus,  nor  Jambiicos,  nor  Porphyry,  nor 
Don  Calmet)  ndir  Baymond  Liilly,  nor  even  (he  divine  Auredos- 
Theophrasfus-Boinbastus-Paraceisus,  though  he  lived  six  niontba» 
upon  the  strenglh  of  his  knowledge,  without  eating  and  drinkmg: 
—a  mighty  secret  truly,  when  every  body  may  enjoy  it  as  long 
Us  be  pleases  by  writing  for  the  booksellers!  When  the  Ro^ 
crucians  tell  us  that  we  have  only  to  anoint  our  eyes  with  a  cer- 
tain collyrium  in  order  to  see  all  the  people  of  the  air — that  wc 
have  only  io  pronounce  certain  words  in  order  to  put  to  flight  the 
powers  of  darkness — and  that  we  have  only  to  take  a  small  dose 
of  the  quintessence  of  sonshtne  in  order  to  dispense  with  the 
butcher  and  baker — they  tell  us,  no  doubt,  things  as  easy  as  they 
lare  delightful;  but  in  hunting  after  these  supernatural  pouters, 
Ihey  lost  sight  of  that  natural  and  useful  wisdom  which  ought  to 
have  been  the  result  of  their  studies :  the  world  has  not  been  m 
jot  the  better  for  all  the  Rosicrucians  that  have  astonished  it,  and 
nothing  can  show  their  unphilosopfaical  feelings  in  a  stronger  light 
than  the  well-known  anecdote  of  their  founder,  who  having  redis- 
covered, according  to'  his  disciples,  the  perpetual  lamps  of  the 
ancients,  and  wishing  to  enjoy  the  fame,  but  not  to  impart  the  ad- 
vantages of  his  discovery,  ordered  one  to  be  placed  in  his  tomb 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  moment  any  curious  person  approached 
it,  the  light  should  he  dashed  out  by  an  automaton.  The  great 
predecessors  of  these  gentlemen  in  the  Cabala  fleem  iniike  manner 
to  have  mistaken  the  end  of  their  researched.  Apollonius,  we 
are  told,  was  more  than  mortal;  and  Porphyry  and  others,  by 
way  of  renouncing  superstition,  endeavoured  to  oppose  his  mira- 
cles to  those  of  Jesus ;  but  ApoHonius  turned  his  divinity  to  little 
account,  if  be  did  no  better  than  raise  a  girl  to  life  by  his  skill  ia 
onomancy,  and  ride  upon  a  dart  from  Athens  to  Thessaly.  Py- 
thagoras,  also,  was  more  than  mortal ;  and  certainly  his  CMden 
Vti'ses  are  worthy  of  a  wise  man,  if  not  of  a  great  poet ;  bst 
what  did  he  mean  by  having  a  golden  thigh  T  It  must  have  been 
very  v^y^  not  to  mention  uncomfortable.  Nay,  say  the  Caba- 
Usts,  he  had  it  as  a  proof  of  his  divine  wisdom.  It  is  from  thia 
'Strange  precefdent,  perhs^s,  that  every  wealthy  fool  produces  Alt 
gold  as  a  proof  of  wisdom.  But  Solon  settled  that  matter  wkk 
Croesus. 

These  are  the  abuses  of  the  Cabala— of  the  Great  Secret-^^of 
all  that  knowledge,  m  short,  which  goes  under  the  name  of  occiiit 
philosophy,  and  guides  us  to  the  clepth  of  wisdom.  Those  whe 
have  talked  so  murh  about  it  have  gone  but  a  little  way  down; 
their  heads  were  too  giddy  for  the  descent.  But  doubltess  thare 
have  been  many  great  men^  who  have  felt  their  way  prmer^ 
and  turned  it  to  excellent  account.  The  Neapolitans  to- ths^y 
insbt  that  V^il  was  a  great  magician,  and  I  believe  them  i«e 
few  of  us  who  wiQ  be  dkposed  to  deny  his  skill  m  one  ^reat 
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branch  of  occult  science,  that  of  magical  numbers.    Of  Zoroaslery 
and  the  Thrice-Great  Hermes,  we  know  as  little  as  we  do  of 
BlinoB  and  Cadmus ;  but  all  four,  according  to  the  Rosicrucians, 
were  roasters  of  the  hidden  philosopfaj,  and  I  believe  we  shall 
not  much  dispute  the  matter  when  we  recollect  what  thej  did  for 
their  respective  countries.     Confucius  was  undoubtedly  a  great 
adept : — it  is  true,  he  always  deprecated  anj  suspicion  of  preter- 
natural knowledge,  but  that  he  was  master  of  the  Great  Secret, 
one  single  specimen  of  his  apophthegms  will  prove,  in  which  he 
excl^ms,  **  Heaven  has  given  me  virtue,  man  cannot  hurt  me." 
It  is  quite  as  clear,  that  iEsop  and  Pilpaj,  whom  our  learned  men 
distinguish  or  confound,  just  as  it  suits  the  display  of  their  learn- 
ing, had  the  true  knowledge  of  the  language  of  birds  and  beasts ; 
Ihej  not  only  knew  it,  but  they  knew  it  to  some  purpose.     Mon- 
sieur, the  Count  de  Gabalis,  may  have  had  the  power  of  invisi- 
bility, a  very  common  virtue  with  such  sages ;  and  the  egregious 
Mr.  Blake,  who  wages  such  war  with  Titian  and  Corregio,  both 
^n  his  writings  and  paintings,  may  tell  us  that  he  is  inspired  by 
certain  spirits  to  alter  the  human  figure  ; — but  to  be  out  of  sight 
fan  as  little  benefit  mankind  as  to  be  but  of  nature.     If  you  want 
an  instance  of  a  true  Cabalist— one  who  turned  his  knowledge  of 
the  spiritual  world  to  proper  account — look  at  the  divine  Socrates, 
whose  familiar  spirit  taught  him  to  utter  sayings  so  witty  and  so 
wise— -so  true  and  so  useful.     Look  at  Numa  Pompiiius,  who  re<* 
oeived  such  wise  institutes  from  the  nymph  .Algeria.     Look  at 
our  own  Bictcerstaff,  the  TattleTf  who  made  such  excellent  use  of 
bis  spirit  Pacolet  for  the  detection  of  human  conduct.     It  signi- 
fies nothing  to  the  main  point,  of  what  class  of  spirits  the  familiar 
of  the  Greek  philosophfur  may  have  been ; — it  signifies  nothing, 
whether  the  iS^eria  of  Numa  was  the  good  genius  of  Noah's  wife, 
according  to  William  Postel,  or  the  daughter  of  Noah's  wife  an4 
Dromasis,  Prince  of  the  Salamanders,  according  to  the  Count  de 
jQabalis: — it  signifies  nothing,  whether  the  Genius  Pacolet  be- 
ku^ed  solely  to  our  illustrious  BickerstaflT,  or  whether  he  is  the 
aame  t>eing  if  ho  makes  such  a  figure  with  bis  wooden  horse  iu  the 
]:enowned  history  of  Valentine  and  Orson.     The  genealogies  and 
other  trifling  questions  of  the  world  of  spirits  are  very  properly 
left  to  those  pedants  in  the  Cabala,  who  see^  no  farther  than  its  sur- 
face.    While  they  are  examining  the  phial,  they  let  the  essence 
evaporate.     While  they  are  counting  the  trapping;s  of  wisdom,  the 
fair  spirit  bdignantly  leaves  the  toys  in  their  hands,  and  departs 
i9  more  substantbl  admirers. 

I  find  I  have  been  making  a  longpre&ce  to  my  storj,  but  what 
I  have  advanced  against  the  abuses  of  philosophy  will  make  no 
unprofitable  introduction  to  the  grave  business  of  this/paper,  es- 
pecially when  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  to  the  reader,  even  in 
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this  freediinking  age,  that  I  am  no  smaU  adept  in  the  uses  of  A# 
occult  philosopbj,  as  I  shall  thoroughly  make  manifest.  Be  it 
IcDowD,  then,  that  I  am  sometimes  favoured  with  the  risits  of  a 
nocturnal  spirit,  from  whom  I  receive  the  most  excellent  lessons  of 
wisdom.  His  appearance  is  not  highly  prepossessing,  and  the 
weight  of  his  manner  of  teaching,  joined  to  the  season  he  chooses 
for  that  purpose,  hi|s  in  it  something  not  a  little  tremendous ;  but 
the  end  of  his  instruction  is  the  enjoyment  of  virtue,  and  as  he  ii 
conscious  of  the  alarming  nature  of  his  aspect,  he  takes  leave  of 
the  initiated  the  moment  they  reduce  his  theory  to  practice.  It 
b  true,  there  are  a  number  of  foolish  persons  living  in  and  aboat 
this  metropolis,  who,  instead  of  being  grateful  for  his  (jrieDdly  of- 
fices,  have  aflfected  to  disdain  them  in  the  hope  of  tirii^  him  eiity 
and  thus  getting  rid  of  his  disagreeable  presence ;  but  they  could 
not  have  taken  a  worse  method,  for  his  benevolence  is  as  m* 
Wearied  as  his  lessons  and  appearances  are  formidable,  and  these 
tmphilosophic  scorners  are  only  punished  every  night  of  their 
lives  in  consequence.  If  any  curious  person  wishes  to  see  him, 
the  ceremony  of  summoning  him  to  appear  is  very  simple,  tfaoi^ 
it  varies  according  to  the  aspirant's  immediate  state  of  blood* 
With  some,  nothing  more  is  required  than  the  mastication  of  a 
few  unripe  plums,  or  a  cucumber,  just  before  midnight;  others 
must  take  a  certido  portion  of  that  part  of  a  calf  which  is  used 
for  what  are  vulgarly  called  veal  cutlets :  others,  again,  find  the 
necessary  charm  in  an  omelet  or  an  olio.  For  my  part,  I  am  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  diflferent  ceremonies,  that,  without  any 
preparation,  I  have  only  to  lie  in  a  particular  posture,  and  the 
spirit  is  sure  to  make  its  appearance.  The  figures  under  which 
it  presents  itself  are  various,  but  it  generally  talTes  its  positioil 
ti[x>n  the  breast  in  a  shape  altogether  indescribable,  and  is  ac- 
companied with  circumstances  of  alarm  and  obscurity,  not  a  little 
resemblmg  those  which  the  philosophers  underwent  on  their  initia« 
tion  into  the  Eleusinian  and  other  mysteries.  The  first  sensations 
you  experience  are  those  of  a  great  oppression  and  inability  lo 
move ;  these  you  endeavour  to  resist,  but  after  an  instant  reaga 
yourself  to  their  control,  or  rather  flatter  yourself  you  will  do  so, 
for  the  sensation  becomes  so  painful,  that  in  a  moment  you  straggle 
into  another  effi>rt,  and  if  in  this  eifort  you  happen  to  move  your- 
self and  cry  out,  the  spirit  is  sure  to  be  gone,  for  it  detests  a 
noise  as  heartily  as  a  monk  of  La  Trappe,  a  traveller  in  the  Alps, 
or  a  thief.  Could  an  intemperate  person  in  this  situation  be  but 
philosopher  enough  to  give  himself  up  to  the  spirit's  infliience  for 
a  few  minutes,  he  would  see  his  visitant  to  great  advants^e,  and 
gather  as,  much  knowledge  at  once  as  would  serve  Um  instOMl  of 
ft  thousand  short  visits,  and  make  him  a  good  liver  for  months  to 
eome« 
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It  was  by  this  inetfaod  some  time  ago,  tba'c  I  not  only  obtained  t 
foil  yieir  of  the  spirit,  bnt  gradually  gatberiog  strength  from  sof* 
ferance,  as  those  who  are  initialed  into  any  great  wisdom  always 
must,  contrived  to  enter  into  conversation  with  it.  The  substance 
of  oor  dialogne  1  hereby  present  to  the  reader,  for  it  is  a  mistaken 
Dotioo  of  the  pretenders  to  the  Cabala,  that  to  reveal  the  secrets 
eo  these  occasions  is  to  do  harm  and  incur  the  displeasure  of  our 
spiritual  acquaintances.  All  the  harm,  as  I  have  said  before,  n  in 
not  understanding  the.  secrets  properly,  and  explaining  them  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind;  and  on  this  head  I  have  an  objection  to 
make  to  that  ancient  and  industrious  order  of  llluminati,  the  Free* 
masons,  who  though  they  hold,  with  my  familiar,  that  eatii^  sup* 
pers  is  one  ef  the  high  roads  to  experimental  wisdoin,  difier  with 
fcim  in  confining  their  ktitowledge  to  such  persons  as  can  purchaao 
It 

I  bad  returned  at  a  late  hour  from  the  representation  of  a  new 
tomedy,  and  after  eating  a  sleepy  and  not  very  great  supper,  re* 
clioed  myself  on  the  sofa  in  a  half  sitting  posture,  and  took  up  a 
ftttle  Horace  to  see  if  I  could  keep  my  eyes  open  with  a  writer  so 
foil  of  contrast  to  what  I  bad  been  hearing.  I  happened  to 
pitch  upon  that  ode.  At  O  Deomm  quigquis^  frc^  describing  an 
ancient  witches  meeting,  and  fell  into  an  obscure  kmd  of  reverie 
vpon  the  identity  of  popular  superstition  in  different  ages  and  na« 
tions.  The  comic  dramatist,  however,  had  been  too  much  for  me; 
the  weather,  which  had  been  warm,  bnt  was  inclining  to  grow 
cloudy,  conspired  with  my  heaviness,  and  the  only  sounds  |o  be 
heard,  were  tne  ticking  of  a  small  clock  ui  the  room,  and  the  fitful 
ti%hs  of  the  wind  as  it  rose  without, 

The  BKMuiing  herald  of  a  weeping;  tigr. 


By  degrees  my  eyes  closed,  my  hand  with  the  book  droj^ed  one 
way,  and  my  head  dropped  back  the  other  upon  a  corner  of  the 
S0&.  When  you  are  in  a  state  the  least  adapted  to  bodily  per- 
eeptJon»  it  is  well  known  that  you  are  in  the  precise  state  for 
spiritual.  I  had  not-  l>een  settled,  I  suppose,  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  lK>iir,  when  the  lid  of  a  veal-pye  which  I  had  lately 
attacked,  began  swelling  up  and  down  with  an  extraordinary 
convulsion,  and  I  plainly  perceived  a  litde  figure  rising  from  be*i 
Death  it,  which  gr^w  larger  and  larger  as  it  ascended,  and  thea 
advanced  with  great  solenmity  towards  me  over  the  dishes.  This 
pbenooienoo,  which  1  thought  I  had  seen  often  before,  but  could 
not  distinctly  remember  how  or  where,  was  about  two  feet  high, 
afaL  incbes  of  which,  at  least,  weiit  to  the  composition  of  its 
iiead.  Between  its  jaws  and  shoulders  there  was  no  separatioa 
whatever,  so  tlMt  its  tacoi  which  was  very  broad  and  pale,  caow 
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iimnediatel/  on  its  bokoniy  where  it  quivered,  witbonl  ceftsiog^  ia 
a  very  alarming  manner,  being,  it  seems,  o(  a  paraljtic  aensi* 
biliiy  like  blanc*mange.  The  fearfulness  of  this  aspect  was  in- 
creased  by  two  staring  and  intent  eyes,  a  nose  turned  up,  but 
Jarge,  and  a  pair  of  thick  lips  turned  despondinglj  down  at  the 
comers.  Its  hair,  which  stuck  about  its  ears  like  the  qeiib 
of  a  porcupine,  was  partly  concealed  by  a  bolster  rolled  into  a  lur^ 
ban  and  decorated  with  duck's  feathers*  The  body  was  dressed 
in  a  kind  of  armour,  of  a  substance  resembling  what  ia  caUed 
Crackling,  and  girded  with  a  belt  curiously  studded  with  Spanish 
olives,  in  the  middle  of  which,  instead  of  pistols,  were  stuck  two 
vmall  bottles  containing  a  fiery  liquor.  On  its  shoulders  were 
wings  shaped  like  the  bat's,  but  much  larger ;  its  legy  terminated 
in  large  feet  of  pure  lead ;  and  in  its  hands,  which  w^re  of  the 
same  metal,  and  enormously  disproportiooed,  it  bore  a  Turkish 
bowstring. 

At  sight  of  this  forftiitlable  apparition,  I  felt  an  indescribable 
and  oppresive  sensation,  which  by  no  means  decreased,  as  it  came 
Dearer  and  nearer,  staring  and  shaking  its  face  at  me,  and  m^- 
it^  as  many  iieffable  grimaces  as  Munden  in  a  farce.  It  was  ia 
vain,  however,  I  attemptf^d  to  move ;  I  felt,  all  the  time,  like  a 
leaden  statue,  or  like  Gulliver  pinned  to  the  ground  by  the  LiUi« 
putians ;  and  was  wondering  how  my  sufferings  would  teraiinate> 
when  the  phantom,  by  a  spring  off  the  taUe,  pitched  himself 
with  all  his  weight  upon  my  breast,  and,  I  thought,  began  fixii^; 
his  terrible  bowstring.  At  this,  as  I  could  make  no  of^NWition, 
I  determined  at  least  to  cry  out  as  lustily  as  possible,  and  was 
beginnmg  to  make  the  effort,  when  the  spirit  motioned  fUf  to  be. 
quiet,  and  retreating  a  little  from  my  throat,  said,  in  a  low  sufia- 
cating  tone  of  voice,  **  Wilt  thou  never  be  philosopher  enough  to 
leave  off*  sacrificing  unto  calf's  flesh  ?" 

^Ip  the  name  of  the  Great  Solomon's  ring,"  I  ejaculatec^ 
<«  what  art  thou?" 

**  My  name,"  replied  the  being  a  little  angrily,  '*  which  thoa 
wast  unwittingly  going  to  c^ll  out,  is  Mnpvtglnau-auw-auww,  aad 
I  am  Prince  of  the  Nif* 

"Ah,  my  lord,"  reu  •  *^iH  pardon  my  want  of 

recollection,  but  I  had  nev  ^^ir  full  dress  befere, 

and  your  presence  is  not  very  .      ^  spirits.  Doubt* 

less  this  is  the  habit  in  which  yon  appeai^  ^  ...  ,    /*  oth^  genii 
at  the  levee  of  the  mighty  Solomon." 

"  A  fig  for  the  mighty  Solpuion !"  said  the  spirit  good-bo* 
mouredly ;  "  this  is  the  cant  of  the  Cabalists,  who  pretend  to 
know  so  much  about  us.  I  asMire  you,  Solomon  trembled  much 
more  at  ^le  than  I  did  at  him.  I  found  it  necessary,  notv^ith* 
^iandioKaUhis  i^dom,  tobe  caatinu^ly  givuig  him  advice;  and 
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tiaoy  were  the  qirarreb  I  bad  on  bis  account  with  Peor,  the  D0* 
iBon  of  Senaualitj,  and  a  female  devil  named  Aahtoretb,  who  Id- 
Tenled  philters.'' 

•*  The  world/*  said  I,  "  my  prfaice^  do  not  give  you  credit  for 
so  much  benevolence.'' 

•*  No/'  replied  he,  «*  the  world  are  never  just  to  their  beet 
advisers.  My  figure,  it  is  true,  is  not  the  most  prepossessing^ 
and  my  manner  of  teaching  is  less  so;  but  I  am  nevertheless  a 
benevolent  spiri%  and  -would  do  good  to  the  most  ungrateful  of 
your  felbw  creatures*  This  very  night,  between  the  hours  of  ten 
and  one,  1  have  been  giving  lessons  to  no  less  thon  six  boarding- 
school  girls,  twelve  priests,  and  twenty^one  citizens.  The  stu- 
dious I  attend  somewhat  later,  and  the  people  of  fashion  towards 
morning.  But  as  you  seem  inclined  at  last^  Mr.  Rsflbctor,  to 
m%ke  a  proper  use  of  my  instructions,  I  will  recount  you  some 
of  my  adventures,  if  you  please,  that  you  may  relate  them  to 
your  countrymen,  and  teach  them  to  appreciate  the  trouble  I  have 
with  them.*' 

^  You  are  really  obliging^"  said  I,  <<and  I  should  be  all  af« 
tention,  would  you  do  me  the  favour  to  sit  a  little  more  lightly; 
for  each  of  your  fingers  appears  heavier  than  a  porter's  load,  and^ 
to  say  the  truth,  the  very  sight  of  that  bowstring  almost  throttle^ 
me." 

At  these  words  the  spectre  gave  a  smile,  which  I  can  compare 
tonothii^  but  the  effect  of  vinegar  on  a  death's  hea^ ;  however,  he 
rose  up,  though  very  slowly,  and  I  once  more  breathed  with 
transport,  like  a  person  dropping  into  his  chair  after  a  long  joui^ 
ney.  He  then  seated  himself  with  much  dignity  on  the  pillow  at 
the  other  end  of  the  sofa,  and  thus  resumed  the  discourse  :-^ 
^  I  have  been  among  mankind  ever  since  the  existence  of  cooks 
and  bad  consciences,  and  my  office  is  two-fold,  to  give  advice  to 
the  well-disposed,  and  to  inflict  punishment  on  the  ill.  The  spi- 
ritfl  over  which  1  preside  are  of  that  class  called  by  the  ancients 
JbcvIh,  but  it  was  falsely  supposed  that  we  were  fond  of  youc 
bandsome  girls,  as  the  Rosicrucians  maintain,  for  it  is  our  busi- 
ness to  suppress,  not  encourage  the  passions,  as  you  may  guess  bj 
my  appearance." 

^Pardon  me,"  interrupted  I,  ^but  the  poets  and  painters,  re- 
present your  highness  as  riding  about  on  horseback ;  some  of  them 
even  make  you  the  horse  itse^  and  it  is  thus  that  we  have  been, 
taught  to  account  for  fhe  term  Nightmare." 

Here  the  phantom  gave  another  smile,  which  made  me  feel  sym- 

Cthetically  about  the  mouth,  as  though  one  of  my  teeth  was 
ii^  drawn.  **  A  pretty  jest,"  said  he ;  <^  as  if  a  spiritual  be- 
ing £ul  need  of  a  horse  to  carry  him  !  The  general  name  of  my 
species  in  this  country  is  of  BaxoA  origm »  the  SaiLons^  uniting 
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•B  ttiey  did  tlie  two  natures  of  Britons  and  Ckrmanf,  eat  and 
drank  with  a  vengeance ;  of  course  the j  knew  me  rerjr  well,  and 
being  continually  visited  by  me  in  aH  my  magnificence,  called  noe, 
by  way  of  eminence,  the  Night  Mardy  or  Spirit  of  Night.  As 
to  the  poets  and  painters,  I  do  not  know  enough  of ^  them  to  b# 
well  acquamted  with  their  misrepresentations  of  me,  though  all  of 
those  ^tlemen  who  could  atford  it,  have  been  pretty  intimate 
with  m(i.  The  moralizing  Epicurean, -whom  you  have  in  your  hand 
there,  I  knew  very  well:  very  good  things^e  wrote,  to  be 
sure,  about  temperance  and  lettuces,  but  he  eat  quite  as  good  at 
Mecsnas'  table :  you  may  see  the  delicate  state  of  his  facnltiea 
by  the  noise  he  makes  about  a  little  garlic.  Anacreon  was  so 
fimd  of  drinking  and  raking  that  he  had  little  leisure  to  eat— ^ 
llhd  I  did  not  see  him  much  tiH  latterly,  but  then  my  visits  were 
l^retty  constant  and  close  t  his  wine  lulled  him  at  last,  and  this  it 
the  event  which  his  successors  have  so  neatly  shadowed  forth  ai 
tfie  eSect  of  a  grape-stone.  As  rakes  rather  than  eatersj  I  knew 
also  Politian,  Boccace,  and  other  Italians,  whose  hot  complexion 
made  them  suffer  for  every  excess.  A  great  eater  suffers  the 
pains  of  a  rake,  and  a  rake,  if  he  does  not  half  starve  himself^ 
suflfers  the  pains  of  a  great  eater.  The  French  poets  have  lived 
•oo  lightly  to  be  much  troubled  with  my  attendance ;  and  I  can* 
not  say  I  know  much  of  your  English  ones. '  There  was  Con* 
greve,  indeed,  who  dined  every  day  with  a  duchess  and  had  the 
gout:  I  visited  him  often  enough,  and  once  wreaked  on  him  a  pref^ 
ty  set  of  tortures  under  the  figure  of  one  Jeremy  Collier.  My 
Lord  Rochester,  who  might  have  displayed  so  true  a  fancy  of  his 
own  without  my  assistance,  had  scarcely  a  single  idea  with  whick 
i  did  not  supply  him  for  five  years  together,  during  which  time, 
you  know,  he  confessed  himself  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  intosd- 
tation.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  I  have  had  no  small  trouble 
with  some  of  your  poetical  moralists  as  well  as  men  of  pleasure. 
Something,  I  confess,  must  be  allowed  to  Pope,  whose  constl^ 
ttttion  hardly  alkiwed  him  an  hour's  enjoyment ;  but  an  invalid 
•0  fend  of  good  things  might  have  spared  the  cilieens  and  clergy 
a  little.  It  must  be  owned,  also,  that  the  good  temper  he  reaOy 
possessed  did  much  honour  to  his  philosophy,  but  it  would  have 
oeen  greater  could  he  have  denied  himself  that  silver  saucepan* 
It  seduced  him  into  a  hundred  miseries.  ^  One  night,  in  particular, 
I  remember,  after  he  had  made  a  very  sharp  attack  on  Addisoft 
and  a  dish  of  lampreys,  he  was  terribly  used  by  my  spirits,  wh6 
appeared  to  him  in  the  shapes  of  so  many  flying  pamphlets  ? — he 
awoke  in  great  horror,  crying  out  with  a  ghastly  smBe,  like  ti 
man  who  pretends  to  go  easily  through  a  laborious  wager,  <  These 
things  are  my  diversion.'  With  regard  to  Dr.  Johnson,  about 
"wliose  masticating  facnltieB  so  mueh  has  been  ssud^  pwfle  de  m$ 
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oonsider  his  great  bulk  and  love  of  exercise :  he  may  have  eaten 
twjce.aamuch  as  any  one  of  his  companions,  but  then  he  waa 
twice  as  large,  and  wanted  twice  as  much  enjoyment.  I  assure 
you  all  the  teahetlrank  did  not  hurt  him  a  jot :  consider  the  size 
of  (he  cups  in  those  days,  and  of  the  great  man  who  emptied  them, 
and  it  was  nothing  but  an  April  shower  on  Pliniimmou.  It  is  true, 
lie  compelled  my  attendance  somewhat  too  often,  but  no  oftener 
than  men  of  less  size  and  much  less  right.  The  worst  night  he 
passed  was  after  he  received  his  pension :  he  thought  that  he  was 
Osborne,  the  bookseller,  and  that  he  was  knocked  down. with  the 
second  volume  of  his  folio  dictionary.  As  to  your  painters,  E 
have  known  still  less  of  them.  There  was  one  Morland,  a  sad 
fellow,  to  whom  I  was  of  some  service  in  his  correct  ideas  of 
hogs ;  but  I  have  never  been  on  an  intimate  footing  with  any 
^thei;,  artist,  except  one  now  living,  who  has  so  long  tried  to  be 
borrible,  that  he  has  at  last  spoiled  his  genius,  and  become  en* 
tirely  so.  I  once  sat  to  this  gentleman  at  midnight  for  my  por* 
traif,  and  the  likeness  is  allowed  by  all  of  us  to  be  excellent."    - 

."Well,"  interrupted  I,  "  but  it  is  not  at  all  like  you  in  your 
fresent  aspect.'* 

"  No,"  replied  the  phantom,  "  it  is  my  poetical  look.  I  have 
all  sorts  of  looks  and  shapes,  civic,  political,  and  poetical.  Last 
night,*  for  instance,  I  appeared  to  a  city  baronet,  and  sat  upon  hip 
cfa^st  in  the  shape  of  a  bale  of  goods^  I  then  went  to  the  mi- 
nister's, who  had  been  at  a  dinner  with  his  brethren  to  consult  whajt 
they  should  do  six  months  hence  against  a  pressing  emergency :  X 
put  on  a  hundred  shapes  before  him,  one  after  the  other,  and  hia  , 
whole  night  was  filled  with  confused  horrors  of  dangerous  situ^ 
tions,  tangled  accounts,  absconding  stewards,  royal  delinquents, 
shattered  alliances,  discoveries,  denouncements,  want  of  place, 
want  of  words,  reformists.  Irishmen,  impeachments,  3onaparte» 
Walcheren,  Spain,  the  Indies,  and  Piccadilly. — It  is  by  particu* 
lar  favour,!'  continped  he,  "  that  I  appear  to  you  as  I  really  am^ 
but  as  you  have  not  se^n  many  of  my  shapes,  I  will,  if  you  pleas^ 
gpve  you  a  sample  of  some  of  my  beat." 

^  Oh,  by  no  means,"  said  I  somewhat  hastily ;   "  I  can  imagine 

Suite  enough  from  your  descriptions.  The  philosophers  certainly 
1  used  you  when  they  represented  you  as  a  seducer." 
"  The  false  philosophers  did,"  replied  the  spectre ;  "  the  real 
philosophers  knew  me  better.  It  was  at  my  instance  that  Pytha- 
goras forbade  the  eating  of  beans;  Plato  owed  some  of  his 
schemes  to  my  hints,  though  I  confess  not  his  best ;  and  I  also 
knew  Socrates  very  well  from  my  intimacy  with  Alcibiades,  but 
the  familiar  that  attended  him  was  of  a  much  higher  ord/Br  thaa 
myself,  and  rendered  my  services  unnecessary : — however,  my 
venecation  for  that  illustrious  man  was  so  greats  that  on  the  night 
V0L,  IV.  Nen^  Series.  41 
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ifi  wbicb  he  died  I  revenged  him  finely  on  bis  two  principat  ene- 
mies. People  talk  of  (he  flourishing  state  of  Tice^  and  the  bap« 
piness  which  guiltj  people  sometimes  enjoy  in  opposition  to  the 
virtuous  ;  but  they  know  nothing  of  what  they  talk.  Too  shouM 
have  seen  Alexander  in  bed  after  one  of  his  triumphant  feasts,  or 
Domitian  or  Heliogabalus  after  a  common  supper,  and  yoa  would 
have  seen  who  was  the  (rue  monarch,  the  master  of  millions,  or 
the  master  of  himself.  The  prince  retired,  perhaps,  amidst  lights, 
garlands,  and  perfumes,  with  the  pomp  of  music,  and  through  a 
host  of  bowing  heads :  every  thing  he  saw  and  touched  reminded 
him  of  empire ;  his  bed  was  of  the  costliest  furniture,  and  he  re* 
posed  by  the  side  of  beauty.  Reposed,  did  I  say  ?  As  weH 
might  you  stretch  a  man  on  a  gilded  rack,  and  fan  him  into  for- 
getfulness.  No  sooner  had  he  obtained  a  little  slumber,  bat  my« 
self  and  other  spirits  revenged  the  crimes  of  the  day :  in  a  few 
minutes  the  convulsive  snatches  of  his  hands  and  features  an- 
nounce the  rising  agitation:  his  face  blacken^  and  swells;  his 
clenched  hands  grasp  the  drapery  about  him ;  he  tries  to  turn, 
but  cannot ;  for  a  hundred  horrors,  the  least  of  which  is  the  fear 
of  death,  crowd  on  him  and  wither  his  faculties,  till  at  last,  by  an 
effort  of  despair,  he  wakes  with  a  fearful  outcry,  and  springs  from 
the  bed,  pale,  trembling,  and  aghast,  afraid  of  the  very  assistance 
he  would  call,  and  terriBed  at  the  consciousness  of  himself. 'Such 
are  the  men  before  whom  millions  of  you  rational  creatures  eon- 
sent  to  tremble.'* 

<'You  talk  like  an  orator,"  said  I;  <<but  every  ambitioi^ 
prince,  I  suppose,  has  not  horrors  like  these ;  for  every  one  m 
neither  so  luxurious  as  Alexander,  nor  so  indolent  and  profligate 
as  a  Domitian  or  Heliogabalus.  Conquerors,  I  should  think,  are 
generally  too  full  of  business  to  have  leisure  for  consciences  and 
nightmares." 

"Why,  a  great  deal  may  be  done,*'  answered  the  8{urtt, 
^  against  horrors  of  any  kind  by  mere  dint  of  industry.  But  too 
much  business,  especially  of  a  nature  that  keeps  passion  on  the 
stretchy  will  sometimes  perform  the  office  of  indolence  and  luxa* 
ry,  and  turn  revengefully  upon  the  mind.  To  this  were  owtng 
in  great  measure  the  epilepsies  of  Csesar  and  Mohammed,  and 
such  is  the  cause  of  that  catalepsy  or  motionless  ecstasy  to  whick 
Napoleon  is  subject.  However,  very  few  of  those  mighty  men 
have  been  philosophers  enough  to  resist  the  consoling  enjoyments 
of  the  table ;  and  with  those  who  have  been  more  temperate,  et* 
ther  from  interest  or  constitution,  an  occasional  excess,  however 
small,  has  done  wonders  in  the  way  of  punishment.  Napoleon, 
himself,  as  you  read  some  time  since  in  your  newspapers,  mm 
obliged  to  confine  himself  to  soups  and  coffee  for  days  togn- 
ther ;  he  could  not  Indulge  In  a  chop  but  I  was  sure  to  be  widi 
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him  at  night ;  and  it  was  but  a  few  months  ago*  when  he  repu* 
dialed  his  wife,  that  I  assassinated  him  for  the  hundred  and  fweiif 
tieth  time." 

^  You  are  the  public  avenger,  then,"  said  I,  ^*  of  whom  the  news- 
papers taU:  with  so  noble  a  delight,  as  having  performed  that  con- 
lummation  so  often  ?" 

**  Yes/'  replied  the  phantom,  ^*  I  am  he ;  but  I  still  let  the 
freat  man  live,  or  rather  he  is  too  wise  to  be  quite  the  death  of 
himself.  It  was  in  this  waj  that  I  revenged  the  world  on  Dionj* 
aios  of  Syracuse,  Henry  YIII.,  Charles  IX.,  on  monks,  nabobs, 
inquisitors,  women  of  pleasure,  and  other  tormentors  of  man- 
kind. With  the  faces  of  most  of  the  Roman  emperors  I  am  as 
familiar  as  an  antiquary,  particularly  from  Tiberius  down  to  Ca- 
ligula; and  again  from  Constantine  downwards.  But  if  I  punished 
the  degenerate  Romans,  I  nevertheless  punished  their  enemies  too. 
They  were  not  aware,  when  scourged  by  Attila,  wliat  nights  tb#ir 
tormentor  passed.  Xiuckily,  for  justice,  he  brought  from  Ger- 
many not  only  fire  'and  sword,  but  a  true  German  appetite.  I 
know  not  a  single  conqueror  of  moidem  times  who  equalled  him 
in  horror  of  dreaming,  unless  it  was  a  pittle,  spare,  aguey,  pee- 
vbh,  supper-eating  fellow,  whom  you  call  Frederick  the  Great. 
Those  exquisite  ragouts,  the  enjoyment  of  which  added  new  re- 
lish to  the  sarcasms  he  dealt  about  him  with  a  royalty  so  unan- 
swerable, sufficiently  revenged  the  sufferers  for  their  submission. 
Nevertheless,  he  dealt  by  his  dishes  as  some  men  do  by  their  mis- 
tresses :  he  loved  them  the  more  the  more  they  tormented  him. 
Poor  Trenck,  with  hb  bread  and  water  in  the  dungeon  of  Magde- 
burg, enjoyed  a  repose  fifty  times  more  serene  than  the  royal  phi- 
losopher in  his  palace  of  Sans  Souci,  or  Without  Care.  Even  on 
the  approach  of  death,  this  great  conqueror — this  warrior  full  of 
courage  and  sage  speculation— could  not  resist  the  customary 
pepper  and  sauce  piquant,  though  he  knew  he  should  inevitably 
see  me  at  night,  armed  with  all  his  sins,  and  turning  his  bed  into 
a  nest  of  monsters." 

^  Heaven  be  praised,"  cried  I,  **  that  he  had  a  taste  so  retribu- 
tive !  The  people  under  arbitrary  governments  must  needs  have 
a  respect  for  the  dishes  at  court.  I  now  perceive  more  than  ever 
the  little  insight  we  have  into  the  uses  of  things.  Formerly  one 
might  have  imagined  that  eating  and  drinking  had  no  use  but  the 
vulgar  one  of  sustaining  life,  but  it  is  manifest  that  they  save  the 
law  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  the  writers  of  cookery  books  can 
be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  expounders  of  a  criminal 
code.  For  my  part,  I  shall  hereafter  approach  a  dish  of  turde 
with  becoming  awe,  and  already  besin  to  look  upon  a  ragout  as 
something  very  equitable  and  inflexible.'' 
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<' You  do  juBticei'*  observed  the  Bpirit,  <Mo  tliose  eauaeal 
dishes,  and  in  (be  only  proper  way.  People  who  sit  down  to  a 
feast  with  their  joyous  darting  of  eyes  and  nibbing  of  haods^ 
would  have  very  di£Ferent  sensations,  did  they  know  what  they 
were  about  to  attack*  You  must  know,  Mr.  Reflectou,  that 
the  souls  of  tormented  animals  survive  after  death,  and  becooie 
instruments  of  punishment  for  mankind.  Most  of  these  arc 
Under  my  jurisdiction,  and  form  great  part  of  the  UMNiatnNN 
shapes  that  haunt  the  slumbers  of  the  intemperate.  Fish 
crimped  alive,  lobsters  boiled  alive,  and  pigs  whipped  to  death, 
become  the  most  active  and  formidable  spirits;  and  if  the  object 
of  their  vengeance  take  too  many  precautions  to  drown  hb 
senses  when  asleep,  there  is  the  subtle  and  fell  Gout,  waiting  to 
torment  his  advanced  years,  a  spirit  partaking  of  the  doable  da» 
ture  of  the  Nightmare  and  Salamander,  and  more  terrible  thaa 
ady  one  of  us,  inasmuch  as  he  makes  his  attacks  by  day  as  well 
as  by  night.'* 

*^  I  shudder  to  think,"  interrupted  I,  '^even  of  the  monstrooi 
combinations  which  have  disturbed  my  own  rest,  and  formed  so 
horrible  a  contrast  to  the  gayety  of  a  social  supper.'' 

**  Oh,  as  for  that  matter,"  said  the  phantom,  in  a  careless  tone^ 
*^  you  know  nothing  of  the  horrors  of  a  glutton,  or  an  epicmre^  or 
a  nefarious  debauchee.  Suffocation  with  bolsters,  heapii^  of 
rocks  upon  the  chest,  buryinp  alive,  and  struggUngs  to  breathe 
without  a  mouth,  are  among  their  commonplace  sufferings.  The 
dying  glutton  in  La  Fontaine  never  was  so  reasonable,  as  whew  he 
desired  to  have  the  remainder  of  his  fish ;  he  was  afraid  that  ff 
he  did  not  immediately  go  off,  he  might  have  a  nap  befiire  he  died, 
which  would  have  been  a  thousand  times  worse  toan  death.  Had 
Apicnis,.  Ciacco  the  Florentine,  Dartmeu^  or  QjalUf.  been  able  aod 
inclined  to  paint  what  they  had  seen,  Callot  would  have  been  a 
mere  Cipriani  to  them.  I  could  produce  you  a  jolly  feUow,a  cor» 
pulent  nobleman,  from  the  next  hotel,  the  very  counterpart  of  the 
glutton  m  Rubens's  Fall  of  the  Damnedf  who  could  bring  toge^ 
ther  a  more  hideous  combination  of  fancies  than  are  to  be  foimd 
in  Milton's  Hell.  He  is  not  without  information  and  a  dispositioa 
naturally  good,  but  a  long  series  of  bad  habits  have  made  him  what 
Ihey  call  a  man  of  pleasure,  that  is  to  say,  he  takes  all  sorts  of 
pains  to  get  a  little  enjoyment  which  shall  produce  him  a  worid  of 
misery.  One  of  his  passions,  which  he  will  not  resisty  is  fijr  a 
particular  dish,  pungent,  savoury,  and  moltifarions,  which  aendt 
him  ahnost  every  night  into  Tartarus.  At  thistninute  the  speetrcli 
of  the  supper  table  are  busy  with  him,  and  Dante  himself  coidd 
iK>t  have  worked  up  a  greater  horror  for  the  punishment  of  vice 
than  the  one  he  is  undergoing.  He  fancies  that  thoug|i  he  ii 
himself f  he  b  nevertheless  fear  different  befaigs  at  once,  of  the 
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noBt  odious  and  contradictorj  natoreB— 4hat  his  own  indescribable 
feelings  are  fighting  bodily  and  maliciousiy  with  each  other^-and. 
that  there  is  no  chance  left  him  either  for  escape,  forgetfulness,  or 
cessation." 

<<  Oracions  powers !"  cried  I ;  **  what,  all  this  punishment  for  a 
dish?" 

^  Tou  do  not  recollect,'^  answered  the  spirit,  ^  what  an  abuse 
such  excesses  are  of  the  divine  gift  of  reason,  and  how  thej  dis- 
tort the  best  tendencies  of  human  nature.  This  man  will  rise  to- 
morrow morning,  pallid,  nervous,  and  sullen ;  his  feelings  must  be 
reinforced  with  a  dram  to  bear  the  ensuing  afternoon;  and  I 
foresee,  that  the  ill-temper  arising  from  his  debauch  will  lead  him 
^  into  a  very  serious  piece  of  injustice  against  his  neighbour.  To 
the  same  cause  may  be  traced  fifty  of  the  common  disquietudes 
of  life,  its  caprices,  and  irritabilities.  To-night  a  poor  fellow  is 
fretful  because  his  supper  was  not  rich  enough,  but  to-morrow 
night  he  will  be  in  torture  because  it  was  too  rich*  An  h  vsterical 
lady  shall  flatter  herself  she  is  very  sentimentally  miserable,  when 
most  likely  her  fine  feelings  are  to  be  deduced,  not  from  sentiment, 
but  a  surfeit    Your  Edinburgh  Reviewers-—*' 

<'  What!"  raterrupted  I,  <<do  you  know  our  Scottish  wits  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,'*  replied  the  spectre ;  **  they  have  a  knack  of  getting 
into  a  passion,  which  renders  them  unable  to  digest  the  least  thing 
that  dttagrees  with  them.  I  trouble  them  very  often  in  the  figure 
of  an  old  oflSce  desk,  and  a  few  months  ago  half  suffocated  one  of 
them  in  the  shape  of  a  Reformist.  But  I  was  going  to  say  that 
the  Reviewers  thought  they  had  laid  down  a  very  droll  impossi- 
bility when  they  talked  of  cutting  a  man's  throat  with  a  pound  of 
picUed  salmon,  whereas  much  less  dishes  have  performed  as  won- 
derful expfeits.  I  have  known  a  hard  egg  to  fill  a  household  with 
dismay  for  days  t<^ther ;  a  cucumber  has  disinherited  an  only 
IQO ;  and  a  whole  province  has  incurred  the  royal  anger  of  its 
master  at  the  instigation  of  a  set  of  woodcocks." 

<^  It  is  a  thousand  pities,"  said  I,  **  that  history,  instead  of  ha- 
tMtoating  us  to  love  <  the  pomp  and  circumstance'  of  bad  passions, 
cannot  trace  the  actions  of  men  to  their  real  sources." 

^  Well,  well,  Mr.  Reflector,"  said  the  spirit,  '^now  that  yon 
are  getting  grave  on  the  subject,  I  think  I  may  bid  you  adieu. 
Tour  nation  has  produced  excellent  philosophers,  who  were  not 
the  less  wise  for  knowing  little  of  me.  Pray  tell  your  countrymen 
that  they  are  neither  philosophic  nor  politic  in  feasting  as  they  do 
on  all  occasions,  joyful,  sorrowfiil,  or  indifferent ;  that  good  sense, 
good  temper,  and  the  good  of  their  country,  are  distinct  things 
from  indigestion ;  and  that  when  they  think  to  show  their  patri- 
otic devotion  by  carviiq;and  gormandizing,  they  are  no  wiser  than 
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tfie  bacchanals  of  old,  who  took  serpentB  between  their  teeth  and 
tortured  themselves  with  knives." 

So  sajingy  the  spectre  rose,  and  stretching  oat  his  right  hand^ 
with  a  look  which  I  believe  he  intended  to  t>e  friendlj,  advanced 
towards  me ;  he  then  took  my  hand  in  his  own»  and  jperceiving 
signs  of  alarm  in  my  countenance,  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughteri 
which  was  the  verj  quintessence  of  discord,  and  baffles  all  de* 
Bcription,  being  a  compound  of  the  gabUings  of  geese,  gmnting 
of  hogs,  quacking  of  ducks,  squabbling  of  turkejs,  and  winding 
np  of  smoke  jacks.  When  the  fit  was  pretty  well  over,  he  gave 
me  a  squeeze  of  the  hand,  which  made  me  jump  up  with  a  spriiq; 
of  the  knees,  and,  gradually  enveloping  himself  in  a  kind  of  atearai 
ranished  with  a  noise  like  the  crash  of  crockery  ware.  1  looked 
about  me ;  I  found  that  my  right  hand,  which  held  the  *  Horace^ 
had  got  bent  under  me  and  gone  to  sleep,  and  that  in  my  sodden 
start  I  had  kicked  half  the  dishes  from  the  8upper>table.   Heaves 

CBserve  us  all,  and  give  us  grace  not  only  before  and  after  mea^ 
t  particularly  during  it. 


[Tke  folio vtag  fpirited  sketches  of  the  present  state  of  the  Eaglidi  bar  eaanut  fiH 
to  be  interestiog  to  manj  of  our  readers.  Siooe  it  was  written,  Sb  V.  Gibbs  has 
been  promoted  to  the  benoh,  and  Mr.  Brougham,  well  known  as  a  poUddkn  ud 
a  Gterarj  man,  has  obtabed  eonsiderable  celebritj  at  the  bar.] 

THE  LAW  STUDENT. 

I 
CBTTSB  II. 

Inner  Temple,  Aprils  1811, 
Mr  BfiAR  Fribnd, 

Mr  last  letter  was  somewhat  desultory ;  but  t  am  gratified  by 
hearing  you  say,  that  it  was  full  of  little  items  of  information,  Tery 
necessary  to  be  known,,  but  which  nobody  has  hitherto  conde* 
scended  to  communicate.  The  nature  of  our  several  courts  of 
justice  are  objects  of  greater  notoriety ;  with  these  I  must  take 
it  for  granted  you  are  well  acquainted,  and  proceed  immediately 
to  bring  to  your  view  the  present  talent  of  the  English  bar. 

The  brightest  luminary  that  ever  graced  that  hemisphere  was 
Thomas  (now  Lord)  Erskinef  an  advocate  who,  to  an  acutenem 
the  most  intuitive,  and  an  ehxyience  (bat  charmed  and  rivetted 
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universal  flttentioD,  added  a  manliness  and  patrlottsm  by  whicli 
the  dignity  of  the  English  bar,  and  the  freedom  of  Englishmeiv 
have  equally  benefited.  It  is  to  Erskine  the  liberty  of  the 
press  is  indebted,  that  a  jury  are  judges  both  of  the  law  and  the 
fttct  of  libel,  and  the  personal  safety  of  the  public  owes  the 
ilownfal  of  the  doctrine  of  constructive  treasons ;  and  it  is  from 
the  manly  spirit  of  Erskine  the  advocate  may  date  that  inde- 
pendence of  the  bench,  which,  I  hope,  is  iH>t  now  ceasing  to  be  as* 
■erted  and  maintained.  Truly  noble  and  disinterested  in  the  dis** 
charge  of  his  professional  duties  to  the  public  was  this  great 
bwjer;  he  never  shrank  from  the  defence  of  an  alleged  lil^ller 
for  reasons^ of  sicUe,  from  short-sighted,  political  motives;  he 
was  of  opinion  that  the  public  had  as  much  right  to  a  defence 
from  the  bar,  as  to  a  ctiarge  from  the  bench»  to  testimony  from 
the  wttness  box,  or  to  a  verdict  from  the  jury  box;  and  if  Ei^ 
akine  had  remained  at  the  bar,  the  many  political  writers  who  have 
lately  been  prosecuted  for  libel,  would  not  have  been  driven  either 
to  defend  themselves  in  person,  or  to  put  their  case  in  the  hands 
of  some  young  barrister,  whose  eyes  the  dazzling  prospect  of  mi- 
nisterial preferment  had  not  yet  blinded.  Thus  thought,  and 
thus  acted,  Thomas  Erskine :  beloved  by  his  friends,  he  was,  for 
the  short  period  of  their  political  power,  advanced  to  the  highest 
judicial  situation  of  this  country ;  and,  esteemed  by  the  publict 
his  name  wiH  live  ia.  their  grateful  remembrance  as  bng  as  the  t^ 
berty  of  the  press  shall  be  dear  to  them. 

Sir  Fieaiy  GibbSj  the  present  attorney  general  and  leading 
counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  commenced  his 
career,  as  it  was  fondly  hoped,  with  the  same  professional  priik 
eiples  as  Erskine.  The  defence  of  Mr.  Hardy  for  high  treason 
first  brought  him  into  notice;  and  **the  memory  of  the  late 
Yicary  Oibbs,  EsqJ^  is  still  drunk,  in  sad  silence,  at  the  anni^ 
versary  dinner  for  commemorating  the  acquittal  of  that  defendant* 
But  Sir  Yicary  has  long  preferred,  to  defences  at  the  suit  of  the 
crown,  a  system  of  prosecution  which  he  has  carried  on  to  aa 
extend  and  with  a  vigilance,  quite  unprecedented  in  the  annals 
of  attorneys  eeneral.  Sir  Yicary  is  a  man  of  much  poignant 
acutenes^  and  of  very  profound  legal  knowledge.  His  visage  is 
angular,  caustic,  and  care-worn :  his  smile  appears  a  mask  which 
aits  but  badly  on  him,  but  which  he  is  nevertheless  forced  con- 
stantly to  wear  when  he  wishes  to  persuade,  since  otherwise  he- 
would  Hot  be  able  to  conceal  his  spleen.  His  eloquence  is  pain- 
ful and  far-sought,  and  his  commonest  statement  of  facts  abound. 
with  hesitations  and  recommencements  of  his  sentences  in  the 
hopes  of  greater  fluency.  He  nevertheless  details  bis  cases  with 
^reat  perspicuity,  and  is  particularly  happy  in  making  the  con- 
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dact  and  language  of  his  client's  adrersary  appear  ridiciikNia.  Hm 
changes  the  (ones  of  his  voice  with  more  effect  than  any  man  at 
the  bar ;  and  the  fall  of  it,  from  a  plain  statement  of  his  client's 
wrongs  to  a  vituperative  comment  upon,  them^  approaches  to  sub- 
limitj.  In  cross-examining  witnesses  he  never  browbeats,  like 
Mr.  Garrow,  but  ferrets  out  the  truth  from  them  in  an  insinuating 
manner,  which  b  much  more  consistent  with  the  behaviour  of  a 
gentleman  and  a  barrister.  The  character  of  gentleman  is»  in* 
deed,  so  indelibly  impressed  upon  Sir  Vicary  Oibbs,  t>oth  by 
education  and  habit,  that  I  do  not  think  his  most  adverse  witnesB 
ever  left  the  box  with  any  other  impression  of  his  cro8S-examiner« 
And  yet  Sir  Vicary's  tenmer  is  notoriously  fretful  and  overbear* 
ing  towards  attorneys  and  his  brethren  at  the  bar ;  and  Mr.  Top* 
ping  (a  brother  hasty  and  impatient,  by  the  by,)  told  him,  the  other 
day,  m  the  words  of  Shakspeare,  that  ^he  bestrid  the^Mur  like 
a  Colossus,"  and  otherwise  gave  him  a  lesson,  which  his  corrector 
lioped  he  would  remember  to  the  loi^est  day  of  his  life.  Sir 
Vicary  excels  in  reply ;  he  then  plays  at  his  leisure  with  ever/ 
manageable  point  in  the  cause,  and  strikes  out  fortifications  of 
hb  case  which  his  opening  never  dreamt  oL  I  have  known  him 
slur  his  original  statement  so  briefly,  that  had  not  hb  adversary, 
by  calling  witnesses,  given  him  a  right  to  reply,  bb  iluty  to  his 
client  would  have  been  completely  sacrificed.  Then,  indeed,  he 
has  cben  like  a  giant  refreshed;  and  has  by  no  means  been  mer- 
ciful b  the  use  of  that  giant's  strength.  Lord  Folkestone  had, 
therefore,  excellent  reason  the  other  day,  in  hb  motion  for  a  re* 
turn  of  the  number  of  ex  officio  informations  filed  by  the  present 
attorney  general,  to  complain  that  that  officer's  right  to  reply  io 
such  cases,  gave  him  tbie  power  to  keep  back  the  weight  elf  im 
accusation  till  the  defendant  had  no  opportunity  of  answering  it» 
The  first  sentence  of  Sir  Vicary 's  reply  b  always  elaborate  aod 
elegant,  both  in  idea  and  language,  sometimes  too  recondite  and 
scholastic,  mdeed,  for  an  address  to  a  iury  of  plain  men;  sad 
this  circumstance  proves  that  Sir  Vicary  s  speeches  give  as  great 
pain4o  him  in  their  composition,  as  they  do  to  his  audience  m 
their  4Nivery«  They  are  always  Ibten^  to,  however,  whh  at* 
tention  and  without  disgust,  and  are  ofteit  enlivened  by  /{uotation 
and  art,  in  which  he  is  pi^ticularly  felicitous.  With  all  hb  unpo* 
pularity,  I  never  see  Sirvicary  Gibbs  rbe  from  hb  seat,  takeoff 
his  spectacles,  and  either  look  towai*ds  the  bench  or  the  jury  bmt 
with  his  head  in  a  gentle  tremubus  motion,  and  hb  Kps  forciblj 
pressed'togetber-- or  look  down  upon  his  hand  as  be  draws  hs 
glove  on  more  tightly-— without  expecting,  unless  it  be  directly 
to  speak  ori  a  criminal  information  for  iibel,  to  be  both-  edified 
and  pleased :  a  pomt  of  law  he  4)nts  in  the  clearest  l^ht  in 
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fttt  world;  and  his  opinions '  will  always  be  quoted  as  those  of 
an  experienced  and  acute  practitioner  of  his  sublime*  profea^ 
Mon. 

Wide  of  the  talents  of  Sir  Ticarj  Gibbs  as  are  the  poles  asUn* 
der,  are  those  of  Mr.  GarroWy  second  in  command  at  the  same 
bar.  This  ^  gentleman  owes  his  popularity  solely  to  a  talent  f<N* 
intimidating  and  confounding  felse  witnesses,  which  every  gerUle' 
man  at  the  bar  would  much  rather  admire  than  possess^  In  or- 
der to  screw  out  something  like  truth  from  the  low  and  the  pro* 
fligate,  Mr.  Garrow  puts  himself  upon  a  level  with  them  at  once, 
just  as  we  give  our  servant  a  shilling  to  drink  with  our  inferiors^ 
from  whom  we  wish  to  derive  some  information,  which  only  they 
can  give.  The  contrast  is  truly  striking,  when,  after  the  attor- 
ney-general, or  any  other  gentleman  at  the  bar,  has  been  exa* 
mining  fi  witness  with  all  his  natural  dignity,  Mr.  Garrow  leans 
feuniliariy  across  the  table,  and  begins,  ^<  So,  Master  Thonipsony 
how  long  did  this  bit  of  a  row  happen  after  the  plaintiff  was 
tried  for  stealing  that  bay  mare  ?" — thus  artfully  introducing  any 
new  matter  he  may  have  picked  up,  in  order  to  prejudice  his  ad« 
verse  party.  Mr.  Garrow  never  f^ils  to  talk  to  his  witnesses  in 
their  own  way,  to  meet  thism  upon  their  own  ground,  to  give 
(hem  slang  for  slar^.  This  at  once  frightens  those  who  come 
prepared  with  a  false  story ;  the  troth  drops  out  involuntarily ; 
mad  the  witness  goes  away  with  the  conviction  how  impossible  it 
is  to  deceive  that  Garrow ^  for  he's  vp  io  sm^.  Of  all  the  ad- 
vantages  which  result  from  the  viva  voce  examination  of  witnesses 
in  our  courts  of  law,  there  is  none  so  great  as  that  opportunity 
which  the  practice  gives  of  letting  a  jury  hear  the  tone  df  voice, 
aod  titonner,  of  the  witness,  which  are  often  far  more  Important 
Hian  the  matter.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  have  only  to  at- 
tend to  the  different  impressions  which  the  same  evidence  pro- 
duces upon  the  mind,  when  given  directly  from  the-  witness^x, 
and  when  recapitulated  or  summed  up  from  the  judge's  notes,  or 
when  drily  repeated  immediately  after  the  witness  by  the  examin* 
ing  counsel,  as  the  custom  is.  Mr;  Garrow  has  observed  this ; 
aad,  as  far  as  the  barrister's  repethiohs  of  the  witness's  answers 
go,  how  dp  you  think  he  has  remedied  the  evil  T  Why,  by  ex- 
actly imitating^  the  witness's  tone  and  manner,  looking  towards 
the  jury  as  he  doe?  it,  and  perhaps  overcolouring  it  to  serve  his 

Surpose.     The  attomey-general,  Mr.  Sergeant  Best,  and   Mr. 
!*opp]ng,  sometimes  adopt  this  method,  but  nobody  is  so  happy 
at  it  as  Mr.  Garrow.    Mr.  Sergeant  Shepherd's  deafness  totally 

.  *  I  do  not  ose  this  epitlMt  onadTisedly,  and  for  U>e  mere  sako  of  roandiiig^  pe- 
4od :  it  is  my  intention,  in  a  future  letter,  to  haaard  a  few  i^eaj^  ap  the  subUmiQr  and 
poetieal  josdoe  of  the  lavs  of  Englaod. 
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prevents  fais  baTiag  recourse  to  it ;  and  juaior  coimscS  want 
eourage  to  attempt  it  As  for  Mr.  Garrow^  he  is  fearless  of  everjr 
failure,  and  is  himself  as  bold  as  he  intimidates  others,  his  courage^ 
Kfc^  ttttt  of  a  buHy^  being,  perhaps,  part]y  to  be  attributed  to  that 
proportionate  cause,  lie  rii^  from  h»  seat  or  resumes  it — ad- 
dresses the  jury  or  the  witness — talks  to  his  brethren  at  the  bart 
er  to  the  altomeys-^recisely  as  if  the  whole  justice  room  were 
his  ewn  apartment,  a[nd  seems  to  think  himself  lord  of  all  but  the 
<<fioble  and  learned  judge  upon  the  bench/'  and,  perhaps,  tiie  at« 
tomey  general.  The  former  he  address^,  and  of  the  latter  he 
speaks,  with  a  very  proper  sense  of  both  their  official  and  legal 
superiority  to  him ;  and,  to  do  Mr.  Oarrow  justice,  he  never  ven* 
tores  upon  a  pomt  of  law,  of  which  not  only  he  himself  is  com* 
pleteljr  master,  but  of  which  he  does  not  make  his  hearers  com- 

Ctely  masleir^  and  very  readily  leaves  special  pleading  poiiita  to 
junior  counsel*  As  far  as  he  goes,  he  k  certainly  a  clear- 
beaded  man:  and  with  the  law  of  evidence  he. is  thoroughly  ac- 
^uaJBted.  But  with  aU  Mr.  Garrow's  utility  in  dirty  actions,  I 
congratulate  the  bar,  that  that  gentleman  has  carried  his  afgk  to 
an  extreme  which  has  given  his  .brethren  a  distaste  for  imitatiig 
it :  I  •  know  nobody  who  attempts  to  do  so  but  Mr*  Park,  and  he 
bas  too  much  of  the  gentleman  in  his  nature  to  succeed.  The  on- 
sirarrantabie  liber^iea  which  Mr.  Oarrow  has  taken  with  male  and 
even  fediale  witnassas  of  character,  have  pained  many  an  honour* 
able  feeling,  and  have  mduced  an  aversion  from  becoming  a  pub- 
lic witness,  which  must  be  very  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  jn» 
lice.  With  all  my  desire  to  succeed  in  my  profession,  I.  would 
mot  bav^  Mr.  Garrow's  talents  for  the  world.  I  have  lately  oi> 
jienred  in  him,  too,  a  contempt  for  every  thing  serious,  a  irifliqg 
with  the  misfortunes  of  others,  and  a  disregard  for  their  religious 
-persuasions,  which  has  by  no  means  met  with  the  approbation  ef 
jns  earthly  judge,  hut  which  will,  I  hope^  be  looked  upon  wi& 
more  compassion  by  his  heavenly  judge. 

In  speechnnaking,  Mr.  Garrow  is  happy  only  upon  the  lowest 
occasions,  such  as  that  of  a  horse  cause,or  an  assault*  He  then 
'<  fights  all  the  .battles"  of  his  cross-examinations  ^  o'er  again," 
with  undiminished  skill  and  vigour ;  and  the  eloquem^e  ^  Bil- 
lingsgate is  incontestably  bis.  He  always  amuses  the  jury,  and 
often  obtains  their  verdict.  The  scholar  and  the  man  of  tast^ 
iiowever,  sur  seldom  gratified  by  the  speedies  of  this  '<  learned 
/counsel :"  il|  transactions  of  high  life,  he  is  as  greatly  out  of  his 
element  as  Munden,  the  actor,  would  be  in  the  character  of  Lofil 
Townley:  and  I  do  believe,  as  the  advocate  was  indeed  himsdf 
conscious,  that  (here  is  scarcely  a  man  at  the  bar  who  could  have 
stated  the  plaintiff*s  case  in  the  late  crim.  con.  action  of  Do- 
hfcrty  V.  VVyatt,  worse  tbap  Mn  Garrow  did* 
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Mr.  Garrow's  coiintenaiice  stands  hkn  in.  no  stead;  it  is  hmg 
and  unmarked  ;  eyebrows  or  eyelashes  he  has  none ;  and  his  eye 
is  pecaliarly  leaden,  and  unexpressive ;  he  seems  aware  ot  tius, 
and  never  affects  to  pierce  ,a  witness  with  its  lightnings,  as-  Sir 
Vicary  Gibbs  does,  i^iih  a  better  right  to  do  so;  but  he  a»  often 
looks  at  the  jury  or  the  ceiling,  when  be  asks  a  witness  a  qnesk 
tion,  as  at  the  witness  himself.  This  sometimes  leads  the  lattef 
to  believe  that  the  question  is  not  addressed  to  htm,  and  puts  ft 
poor  devil  off  his  goard  as  soon  as  any  thing.  Sir  Yieary  Gibbs 
himself  has  often  recourse  to  this  practice. 

Mr.  Alley,  in  what  Mrs.  Clarke's  book  (for  one  truth)  ealleil 
'<bis  gingerbread  speech,''  on  Colonel  Wardle's  indictment  of 
Ibat  lady  and  her  upholsterers  for  a  conspiracy,  hoped;  not  very 
politely,  m  Mr«  Garrow's  presence,  that  be  should  steer  clear  it 
the  CrorrawnmH  quicksands;  if  by  these  he  meant  the  viceg 
which  1  have  feebly  attempted  to  point  out  in  that  advocate's 
practice,  I  offer  up  the  same  wish  on  behalf  of  the  wbde  bar. 
..  The  great  dearth  of  talent  nriikin  the  bar  of  (he  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  which  the  secession  *of  Lord  Erakiiie  has  ocoa* 
siooed,  has  brought  into  the  third  degree  of  practice  in  thi^  ceart^ 
for  tvant  of  a  bdier^  Mn  Park.  This  advocated  is  very  wdl  ac^ 
qoaioted  with  the  common  routine  of  business,  and  is  tiie  authev 
m  the  TreaHsi  on  the  Law  of  Inauranee.  He  is  a  psaifbi  and 
mjudicious  speaker;  he  presses  every  ;|point  dike,  weak  00 
strong,  and  upon-  all  occasions  says  all  he  has  gotten  to  sfty ;  ha  - 
is  never  eloquent,  excqpt  when  he  can  lash  himself  into  tears*'  He 
sadly  faSfr  in  humour,  and,  as  I  have  before  hmted,  fells  short  of 
Mr.  Garrow  in  those  qualifications  which  he  has  condescended  I0 
VDJtate  from  that  powerful  cross-examiner— -a  warning,  I  hope^  te 
iiB  young  barristers  to  be  cautious  bow  they  copy  what  tbey 
kid  better  not  possess.  Mr.  Park  is,  however,  a  geiftieman* 
like  man,  and  is  particularly  courteous  in  his  bebavionr  to  the 
bench. 

it  Mr.  Park  be  eloquent  only  in  tears,  Mr.  Topping,  the  next 
silk  ^wo  at  this  bar,  is  eloquent  only  in  anger.  He  nuist  be 
irritatra  before  he  become  animated.  He  has  lately  given  great 
satisfaction  to  the  whole  bar,  by  the  quotation  from  Shakspeare, 
with  which  he  set  down  the  attorney-general,  and  he  has  sini:e 
'quoted  the  same  poet  with  success,  upon  the  strength  of  it.  Mr. 
/Topping  is  understood  to  be  a  gentleman  of  considerable  private 
property,  for  which  I  am  very  glad,  smce  I  do  not  think  he  will 
ever  acquire  a  fortune  at  the  bar. 

Mr-  Jekyllj  Mr.  Jervis,  and  Mr.  Clarkt,  (he  who  so  ably 
'*  bettered  the  instructions"  of  his  great  original,  the  attorney  .ge- 
neral, in  the  criminal  information,  at  the  last  Lincoln  assizes, 
ftgainst  Mr.  Drakard  for  the  libel  b  the  Stanford  JSemSj  00  mV 
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litary  flo^ng)  the  remaining  three  counsel  within  the  bar  of  fliui 
court,  have  sa  little  London  practice,  that  I  am  unable  to  form  9 
judgment  of  their  merits ;  but  upon  some  occasions!,  Mr.  DatlaSf 
Mr.  Witaony  and  Mr.  Daunc^j  pf  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
have  comb  within  this  bhr  with  better  promise  than  they.  The 
firi^t  of  these  gentlemen  is  Chief  Justice  oiif  Chester,  and  the  last 
two  are  eminent  upon  their  respective  circuits.  I  heard  Mr. 
Dallas  defend  Alexander  Davison  and  Valentine  Jones  with  con- 
siderable pleasure ;  his  manner  is  accomplished,  hb  language.ele- 
gant,  and  his  eloquence,  though  heavy,  in  the  best  taste ;  he  is  1^ 
learned  and  an  able  advocate* 

Behind  the  bar  of  the  Court  of  Eing^s  Bench,  the  talent  seems 
various  and  promising.  The  lawyers  and  scholars  are  numerous 
and  acute;  the  men  of  eloquence  are  rarer.  Mr>  Clifford's  de- 
fence  of  Messrs.  Hart  and  White,  for  libel,  was- a  most  masterly 
and  spirited  piece  of  history  and  argument ;  and  Mr.  Brougham 
has  very  recently  brought  himself  into  great  and  deserved  estkoa- 
tion,  by  his  judicious  and  eloquent  defence  of  Messrs.  Hunt,  and 
by  his  still  more  elaborate  and  beautiful  one  of  Mr.  Drakard, 
tfom  a.  similar  charge.  The  sanguine  hail  in  him  a  second  E^ 
skme.  Mr.  Adolpkua  is  fioent  as  an  inexhaustible  fountain ;  but 
bis  uninterrupted  stream  of  words  washes  down  his  arguments  in 
its  course,  and  leaves  .our  minds,  at  the  end  of  his  harangue,  one 
smooth,  blank  sand.  If  I  be  not  greatly  mistaken,  there  is  much 
more  talent  at,  or  coming  to,  the  bar,  and  yet  unknown  to  feme, 
than  has  ever  coetaneously  adorned  the  profession ;  and  we  may, 
therefore,  yet  hope  that  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  shall  one  day 
be  again  as  strong  as  the  Court  of  Common  Plea»,  to  which  it  m 
at  present  decidedly  inferior,  and  must  be  so  as  long  as  we  have 
only  the  names  of  Gibbs  and  Ghurow  to  oppose  to  those  of 
Cockeil,  Shepherd,  Williams,  and  Best.  To  these,  and  to  the 
other  eminent  sergeants,  I  must  refrain  from  mtroducing  you  till  oiy 
next  letter,  having  room  in  this  only  to  tell  you  that  {  am. 

My  dear  friend,  your's  &c. 
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THE  LAW  STXJDENT. 
LETTER  HI. 

Inner  Temple^  Angusty  1811. 

Mt  Dear  Friekd, 

Yot  are  of  opinion  that  I  have  oveq>rat8ed  Sir  Vicary  GihbSf 
and  not  done  justice  to  the  talents  of  Mr.  Garrow.     Since  I  last 
faad  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you,  I  have  attended  the  Court  of 
'King's  Bench  prettj  constantly,  and  am  not  sure  that  you  are 
wrong.     The  refinements  of  the  attorney-general,  contrasted  with 
the  vulgarities  of  Mr,  GarroW,  have,  perhaps,  blinded  my.  judg- 
ment ;  and  I  have  not  sufficiently  appreciated  the  commanding 
powers  of  the  latter  advocate ;  he  is,  in  truth,  a  man  of  most 
woaderful  quickness,  and  it  is  this  that  renders  him  so  ^reat  a  fa- 
vourite  with  the  chief  justice  of  his  court,  my  Lord  Ellenborough. 
His  lordship  is  overwhelmed  with  business,  and  unless  his  leading 
advocate  at  Nisi  Pruts  were  as  quick  and  clear-headed  as  him- 
self or  Mr*  Garrow,  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  getting 
through  the  cause-paper.     No  man  at  the  bar  comprehends  the 
chief's  obUer  remarks  sp  readHy,  and  answers  them  so  weH,  as 
Mr.  Garrow;  and  it  is  quite  delightful  to  hear  his  lordship  and 
that  advocate  sift  a  point  to  the  bottom,  and  come  to  the  truth  of 
it,  devested  of  all  its  wordy  disguises.     A  fellow  student  of  mije 
calls  this  Mn  Garrow*s  inierloeuiory  eloquence;  and  show  me  the 
man  who  possesses  a  greater  share  of  it  than  he.     The  attorney- 
general  is  slow,  elaborate,  and  technical  in  all  his  interlocutory 
remarics ;  more  learned,  but  not  so  clear.     Haviofg  allowed  Mr. 
Garrow  all  his  genius  for  his  profession,  all  his  eloquence,  all  his 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  all  his  activity,  all  his  experience,  I 
must  still,' m  justice,  revert  to  his  iUiberality,  hi^  narrow-minded- 
ness, his  want  of  feeling,  his  wjlqI  of  the  gentleman.     I  do  not 
believe  any  of  his  casual  auditors  ever  went  out  of  court  with  a 
respect  for  Mr.  Garrow,  even  if  td^y  met  with  no  instance  of  his 
littleness  of  mind ;  and  it  requires  a  frequent  attendance  in  court 
to  discern  that ;  they  are  amused  with  his  manner  of  browbeating 
and  badgering  a  witness :  Suave  mari  magno;  they  are  glad  it 
is  not  they  themselves ;  and  they  feel  a  prospective  dread  of  ever 
undergoing  the  same  ordeal;  they  fear  Mr.  Chj'row,  but  they  .do 
not  respect  him ;  he  is  the  Jack  Ketch  of  the  bar,  not  to  say  the 
Jack-pudding :  they  laugh  at  him  in  his  lat^r  capacity ;  and  God 
keep  them  out  of  hn  claws  b  the  former!    Mr.  Gan^w  is  often 
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fts  good  as  a  comedj  or  a  farce ;  and  is  as  full  of  by-play  aod 
Blage-trick  as  an  actor.  I  remember  bis  playing  off  an  excellent 
joke  against  a  witness  who  happened  to  be  deaf,  and  whose  deaf- 
ness it  was  Mr.  Garrow's  part  to  make  appear  pretended.  He 
said  to  the  witness,  in  a  low  tone^  **  9o,  you  have  the  misfortooe 
to  be  deaf,  sir?**  **Yes,  sir.'*  ** You  have  great  difficulty  in 
bearing  V^  "  Yes,  sir,  very.'*  "  And  it  was  not  till  I  raised  niy 
voice  thus  (lowering  it  sHll  more)  that  yon  could  hear  what  I 
said  at  all  ?''  <*  No,  sir.''  The  whole  qffmg  of  ttie  court,  and,  I 
believe,  the  whole  jury,  bar,  and  all,  roared  with  laughter ;  and 
the  poor  witness  might  as  well  have  been  dumb  and  deaf  too,  for 
all  the  utility  of  his  testimony.  And  yet  a  sensible  man  knows 
very  well  (and  no  man  knows  belter  than  Mr.  Garrow)'that  h  is 
distinctness  and  not  loudness  of  utterance  that  enables  a  detf  man 
to  comprehend  one's  meaning.  Mr.  Garrow  on  this  occasion  was 
painfully  distinct  in  his  enunciation,  and  the  d^af  witness  8anf  what 
the  cross*examiner  said,  rather  than  heard  it«  lie  suffered  the 
speaker  to  say  he  had  raised  his  voice-*— just  as  the  deaf  man  in 
Joe  Miller  said,  *^  Don't  bawl  sd  loud,"  when  the  other  oariy 
opened  his  mouth  wide ;  or  as  the  blind  man  said  scarlet  wis  Vke 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  Mr.  Oarrow's  voice  looked  loud,  and 
the  witnesfi  supposed  it  was  so.  All  this  is  not  calculated  to  bring 
the  bar  intd  any  profound  respect;  and  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Garrow 
thinks  the  profession  a  greater  system  of  artifice  than  it  really  is. 
Those  who  have  had  the  pain,  as  well  as  the  pleasure,  of  constantly 
listening  to  him,  perceive  in  him  a  narrow-minded  recognition  of 
no  country  but  England,  of  no  language  but  Elnglish,  of  no  reli- 
gion but  the  Christian ;  and,  worse  than  all,  it  is  tooapparent  that 
although  he  will  defend  a  swindler,  idth  all  his  m^t  and  main,  he 
will  abandon  a  man  who  is  charged  with  libel  to  all  the  fory  of 
the  tormentor.  Though  nobody  can  have  any  respect  for  the 
editor  of  the  Satirist,  yet  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Garrow  held 
that  gentleman's  brief  on  the  indictment  for  a  libel  on  Mr.  Hal- 
lett,  well  justified  Mr.  Manners  in  taking  the  trouble,  of  speaking 
in  mitigation  of  his  punishment  otf  his  shoulders.  Mf .  Garrow 
stated,  at  the  trial,  that  he  had  told  bis  client  he  never  conld  say 
any  thing  in  defence  of  a  libeller,  and;  accordingly,  he  did  say 
nothing.  Why,  then,  did  he  take  the  brief?  It  was  his  duty  to 
have  said  something.  He  might  at  least  have  said,  that  the  r^ 
medy  for  private  libel  ought  to  be  private  action  for  damagce,  al 
the  discretion  of  the  defendant's  equals,  ahd  thatth^  he  might 
have  justified  and  proved  the  truth  of  his  assertion-^^-and  not  pub- 
lic indictment,  the  punishment  of  conviction  uponSrhich  is  im- 
prisonment at  (he  discretion  of  his  superiors ;  he  migbtlnve  said 
that  libels  never  yet  did  barm^  and  that  truth  always  finde  its  own 
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lerel.  But  Mr.  Garrow  comitantly  hokl«  a  bf ief  ia  all  ex  officio 
lodictmeDta  for  libel,  and,  consequently,  has  that  crime  in  a  very 
useful  abhorrence.  Give  him  a  brief  to  defend  a  less  crime,  that 
is,  a  more  paltry,  and  contemptible  one,  and  be  will  find  his  tongue^ 
Upon  a  similar  narrow  principle,  Mr.  Garrow  holds  all  foreigners 
10  great  contempt ;  and,  because  her  knows  no  language  but  his  own, 
Ibmka  there  is  no  other.  I  have  heard  him  descend  to  the^uU 
garity  of  repeating  the  testimony  of  a  witness  which  was  given  ia 
a  foreign  tongue,  like  something  which  made  English  indecency ; 
and  ^he  other  day  he  told  an  alien  witness  not  tp  be  afraid  o£ 
abusing  the  French,  but  to  call  their  capture  of  one  of  our  shipi 
robbery,  as  if  our  captures  were  not  equally  so.  For  the  Jews 
Jifi  appears  to  have  a  hatred  worthy  of  those  reigns  in  which  they 
were  massacred  by  hundreds,  and  seems  to  think  it  very  odd  ihey 
should  not  profess,  the  same  religion  with  himself.  I  regret,  aa 
atrmigly  as  you  can  do,  that  such  great  talents  should  be  united 
with  such  little  prejudices;  buf  a  very  long  attendance  to  Mr. 
(Harrow's  practice  has  brought  me  to  this  (I  hope)  impardal.esttv 
Boate  of  the  advocate  and  the  man. 

Sir  Vicary  Gibbs  is  certainly  not  a  man  of  such  talents,  as  Mr.  • 
Garrow;  but  then  he  has  received  an  eiducatiQn  beyond  all  cpm** 
parison  with  that  gentleman's,  is  every  way  an  elegant  scholftv 
and  has  read  more  law  than  almost  any  man  at  ^e  bar.    Mr. 
Garrow's  is  the  natural,  and  the  attorney  general's  the  cultivated, 
•oiL    If  the  attorney  general  does  not  give  the  student  such  og? 
casional  delight  as  Mr.  Garrow,  neither  does  he  give  him  fuch  oc- 
casiooal  pain.   You  are  always  sure  to  be  edified  when  Sir  Yicary 
rises :  from  Mr*  Garrow  you  are  n^ver  sure  of  not  hearing  all  the 
cant  of  the  Robin  Hood  or  Coach-makers'  hall ;  for  when  that  ad* 
vocate  has  a  bad  case,  he  must  have  recourse  to  noise  and  rant; 
and  then' you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  attend  to  the  richness 
and  vigour  of  his  voice — ^a  perfection  m  Mr.  Garrow  which  I 
have  not  before  noticed.     He  folds  his  arms  in  debating  club  in- 
dignation, and  does  not  spare  the  character  of  any  witness,  whose 
testimony  has  made  against  his  case.     For  this  habit  Mr.  Top* 
ping,  the  castigator-general,  took  him  to  task  in  open  court  the 
other  day.    But  there  is  so  much  more  room  for  criticism  in  Mr. 
Ctarrow  than  in  the  attorney-general;  that  I  am  continually  los- 
ing sight'  of  that  truly  learned  advocate.    I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  upon  the  subject  of  Sir  Vicary's  temper,  which  has  never 
appeared  to  me  to  be  iso  prominently  bad  as  ,1  have  credibly 
h^d  it  represented.    He  is  impatient  when  attorneys  talk  non- 
sense, as  which  of  us  would  not  be  ?    But  it  htB  always  appeared 
fqjaae  that  I  would  sooner  be  connected  in  business  with  him  than 
with  Mr.  Ghurrow,  whom  I  conceive  not  to  be  so  good  humoured 
as  the  attorney  general,  jf  he  be  more  good  tempered,  and  of  this 
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I  doubt  much.^  At  way  raie,  Sir  Ticarj  is  a  gentlaiiiaii  in  his 
irritabilitj,  and  can  command  his  impatience  .  better  than  Mr. 
Garroif  can.  I  have  oftener  9een  <he  former  cool,  during  a  coo> 
troversjy  in  which  the  latter  has  shown  warmth,  than  the  latter 
•ahn  while  the  former  was  ruflled.  The  truth  is.  Sir  V icary  is  a 
nan  of  more  attic  wit  and  humour  than  Mr.  Garrow;  and  when» 
in  the  midst  of  all  his  warmth,  he  says  any  thing  well,  or  with 
humour,  it  puts  him  into  good  humour  directly.  There  has 
always  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  connexion  between  these  two  sig- 
nificationB  of  the  word -fttnitour  ;  and  I  have  generally  found  fk  hu" 
morist  a  j;ood  humoured  man,  at  least  quoad  hoc.f  It  is  the 
same  with  Lord  Ellenborough,'  a  man  of  stronger  humour  than  al- 
most any  other  whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  speak; 
and  so  it  was,  I  am  told,  with  Lord  Kenyon,  his.  predecessor. 
But  I  am  afn^id  you  will  think  that  I  shall  never  quit  the  subjects 
of  th(^  attorney-general  and  Mr.  Garrow.  To  dismiss  them  finally 
-—the  one  is  a  .splendid  example  of  the  legal  success  of  learning, 
and  the  other  of  talent :  both  advocates  have  made  handsome  for- 
tunes, and  the  past  year  has,  perhaps,  been  the  most  profitable  of 
their  career.  The  cause^apers  have  been  crowded  with  mercan- 
tile cases ;  for  in  proportion  as  that  profession  is  unsuccessful,  the 
Ia%  thrives.  Mercantile  law  has,  indeed,  of  late  years,  become 
a  science. of  itself;  and  it  is  my  opinion,  that  if  ibe  law  atudent 
were  to  spend  six  months  in  a  merchant's  counting  house,  he 
would  employ  his  time  much  more  prolitably  than  in-  an  exclosive 
attendance  in  a  pleader's  office.  But  the  courts  are,  after  all^  the 
best  school  of  law;  and,  were  I  not  intended  for  the  profession,  I 
would  attend  them  for  knowledge  of  the  world,. and  for  general 
information.     Neither  the  attorney-general  nor  Mr.  Garrow  can 

*  Let  those  who  think  ill  oF  Sir  Vicary's  heart,  go  to  Uajes,  in  Kent,  and  aak  the  ' 
firtt  peasant  they  meet^  as  I  did  the  other  day,  what  is  that  gentleman's  character .' 
**  (t  would  be  better  for  the  poor. '  said  the  woman  to  whom  I  spoke,  *'  if  all  gentle- 
6>»k4  were  like  Sir  Vicary  Gibbi.*' 

f  1  know  not  whether  I  have  made  myself  understood  here ;  but  it  has  often 
struck  nie,  that  in  most  of  the  anecdotes  of  command  of  temper  upon  n^cord,  Uie 
hero  won  d  not  have  been  so  calm  if  he  had  not  had  a  ^ood  thing  to  say  npoo  the 
subieor  There  is  more,  perhaps  of  soblunitf  than  wit,  m  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  ex- 
clamation, after  hi^  dog  had  thrown  down  the  candle  which  consumed  the  wrtiten 
labour  of  y  ars,  "  Oh,  Diamond  Diamond  !  thou  little  knowest  the  mischief  thoo 
hast  done  *''  W^hen  one  of  the  servants  of  Dr  Hough»  Bishop  of  Worcest^»  hap- 
pen'rl  to  break  a  favourite  weather  glass  of  the  bishop's,  and  spill  aQ  tlie  quicksilver 
up^Mi  the  ground,  instead  of  beitig  angry  with  the  terrified  servant,  he  mensly  tunied 
roQiid  to  the  companv  and  said  he  had  never  seen  the  mercury  so  low  in  his  life* 
When  Vfar^al  Turenne  was  mistaken  by  one  of  his  domestics  for  the  cook,  and  when 
the  s^rva  <  came  softiv  behind  h  m  as  he  was  looking  out  of  a  window,  and  gave  h^a 
in  that  c«pac'ty  a  violent  slap  on  the  breech,  the  Harshal  insUnUy  turned  round,  aoA 
th>i  fsiio^,  fngh'ened  opU  of  his  wits,  dropped  down  on  his  knees  and  exclaimed* 
*'  O'l,  mv  lord,  f  thouffht  it  was  George.  **  And  suppose  it  had  been  GeorgCi^Ve- 
pli--'1  the  ma«*^hal  rubbint^the  irtntat^  part,  **roo  need  not  have  struck  »  ta^c*.* 
A  nd»  indeed,  the  point  of  haJC  the  b^nt  mot»  in  the  jest  books  depeadsufHOA  tbe  gOiA 
humour  with  which  affroiKs  are  unexpectedly  parried. 
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MW  be  ciUed  jowig;  but  tbeir  menCal  facalties  are  y^  in  A|H 
vigour.  The  former  can  look  no  higher,  in  his  retirement  frqm. 
tbe  profesaiony  than  to  the  station  of  a  puiam  judge ;  but  an  at- 
torney generalship  is  usually  regarded  as  the  road  to  higher  ho* 
BOUTS.  Differing,  as  we  do,  from  Sir  Yicary  Gibbs  in  politics, 
we  cannot  hope  tor  his  having  to  decide  the  law  of  libel  upon  pub- 
licl^tions  similar  to  those  which  he  has  prosecuted  for  such^  but 
of  thb  we  are  sure,  that  to  whatever  station  he  is  called  upon  to 
fiU,  he  will  carry  a  knofvledge  of  his  profession  which  would  not 
hkve  disgraced  the  greatest  name  in  legal  history. 

I  am  happy  to  find  that  your  opinion  of  Mr.  Park,  whom  you 
eey  yov  have  seen  on  the  northern  circuit,  agrees  with  mine :  he 
hm  DMire  practice  in  York,  I  am  told,  than  even  here.  I  never 
bear  hini,  but  I  wish  he  was  there. 

I  omitted  in  my  last  letter  the  names  of  the  three  leading  bar* 
rieters  of  business  behind  the  bar  of  the  court  of  king's  bench, 
Messrs.  Marryatf  LaweSf  and  Reader.  The  first  of  these  gen* 
tlemen  is  a' lawyer,  and  nothing  but  a  lawyer:  he  makes  it  his 
boast,  that  he  never  reads  any  book  but  a  law  book ;  and  you 
may,  therefore,  jud^  of  the  extent  of  his  ambition :  he  has  hit 
his  mack,  and  has  acquired  a  fortune  at  the  bar,  gratefully  be-mot- 
txmig  his  carriage — <<  Causes  produce  ^ectsP*  His  voice  is 
thick  and  disagreeable,  and  his  manner  cumbrous  and  unpleasing. 
The  second  gentleman  is  a  special  pleader,  and  the  third  colonel 
of  a  volunteer  r^ment  Ask  me  no  more  of  theuv  Mr.  Dam- 
pur^  who  has,  I  am  afraid,  less  practice,  is  worth  twenly  such. 

Since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  two  of  the  eminent  sergeanto,  to 
whom  I  promi^d  to  introduce  you  in  this  letter,  Cockell  and 
Wilfiams,  king^s  sergeants,  are  fio  more.  ilfr.  Sergeant  CocldU 
was  a  man  of  very  considerable  powers,  principally  of  humour, 
and  was  particularly  haf^y  in  his  popular  addresses  to  the  jury. 
He  always  seemed  in  earnest,  and  was  occasionally  eloquent.  In 
person  he  was  corpulent,  and  bore  a  stronger  resemblance  to  & 
weU^fed  monk  than,  any  other  member  of  the  profession :  the  coif 
and  round  gown  greatly  conduced  to  rhis  likeness ;  and  the  ser- 
geants' mutual  appellation  of  brother^  seemed  to  be  a|^ied  to  him 
with  peculiar  propriety.  Mr.  Sergeant  Williams  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  at  the  bar,  and  is  the  editor  of  the  excellent 
Jiepoi^  of  Lord  Cluef  Justice  Saunders.  His  notes  to  this  book 
condense  all  tiie  learning,  not  only  upon  the  leading  points  of  the 
reporter's  cases,  but  upon  such  as  are  collateral  and  mcidental  to 
them.  ^  WiUiame^s  Saundtrs''  is  one  of  the  first  books  that 
ibootd  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  law  student.  .  The  reporter, 
Sir  Edmund  Saunders,  was  at  the  bar  at  the  time  of  the  decisions 
which  he  records;  and  the  second  justice  of  the  court  of  king's 
bench  appears  at  that  time  to  have  been  Sir  Thomas  Twysdeup 
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whose  portrait  adorns  our  hall,  and  whose  name  is  imjnorUdisid 
in  Twisden's  Buildings,  iq  the  temple.  He  seems  to  have  beea 
a  testy  old  gentleman  in  his  time:  it  was  he  who  said  the  court 
would  hear  no  law  on  the  last  day  pf  term ;  and  Sir  Edmund 
Saunders  reports,  that  on  a  certain  occasion  the  chief  justice  (Ke« 
lynge)  being  absent,  "judgment  was  pronounced  by  Twysden 
with  a  nisi,  &c. ;  but  Saunders,  of  counsel  with  the  defendant^ 
prayed  another  day,  whereupon,  infurorCf  he  gave  judgment 
absolutely,  without  giving  any  further  day.  And  I  think,  (adds 
Saunders  dryly,)  without  much  consideration,  for  the  law  is  clear, 
that  a  bond,  judgment,  or  statute,  may  be  defeated  by  a  defea- 
sance made  after,  as  is  the  common  and  usual  practice."*  The 
infuriate  was  palpably  wrong.  Upon  many  occasions,  Baundjfcrs 
reports  him  to  ha?e  opposed  doctrines  totis  viribm*  He  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  a  very  able  lawyer,  with  all  his  want  of 
temper. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Skqpherd  succeeded  Mr.  Sergeant  Cockell  as 
the  king's  Ancient  oergeant — ^a  situation  which  was  before  fiHed 
by  the  late  very  learned  Mr.  Sergeant  Hill.  Mr.  Sergeant  Shep- 
herd is  not  a  very  old  man ;  but  he  labours  under  a  most  inve- 
terate deafness,  which  is  very  prejudicial  to  his  professional  da- 
ties.  His  trumpet  has  an  unseemly  effect,  and  with  all  its  assis- 
tance, he  is  often  indebted  to  his  neighbours  for  the  repetition 
of  those  speeches,  either  of  the  witness  or  the  court,  which  he 
&ils  to  catch.  It  is  understood  that  he  b  so  sensible  of  this  in- 
convenience that  he  would  gladly  retire  from  the  bar  into  the  si- 
tuation even  of  a  master  in  qhancei^.  And  yet,  with  all  this  dis- 
advantage, Mr.  Sergeant  Shepherd  shares  with  Mr.,Sergeant  Best 
the  leading  practice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas ;  and  these 
two  learned  sergeants,  with  Mr.  Garrow,  engross  nearly  all  the 
business  of  the  home  circuit.  Mr.  Sergeant  Shepherd  is  a  good 
lawyer  and  an  impressive  orator.  His  voibe  is  somewhat  'thick, 
but  greatly  energetic,  and  he  generally  contrives  to  carry  his 
hearers  along  witti  him.  He  made  but  little  stand  for  Su:  Francis 
Bordett,at  £e  late  trial  at  bar;  but  that  was  a  very  bad  case, 
and  the  advocate  did  not  advise  the  action,  nor  willii^ly  conduct 
it,  when  determined  upon.  He  did  better  when  he  was  against 
the  popubur  voice  in  the  "  O.  P."  cause ;  but  then  he  was  on  the 
r^ht  side,  although  it  was  his  fate,  in  both  cases,  to  loseihe  ver- 
dict This  learned  sergeant,  although  his  difficulty  of  hearing 
be  a  considerable  drawback  to  his  quickness,  b,  nevertheless,  in 
eveiT  other  point  of  view,  a  quick  and  able  advocate. 

Jar.  Sergeant  BesU  on  the  other  hand,  is,  as  the  old  woman 
would  say,  as  sharp  as  a  needle.    His  eye  is  pecnUariy  briDiaiit, 
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and  he  presses  bis  lips  together,  and  shakes  his  head  with  an  air 
of  determination,  which  makes  his  audience  think  he  is  sure  of 
his  Terdict.  He  has  also  a  peculiar  manner  of  shaking  the  index . 
fii^r  of  his  right  hand,  when  he  wishes  to  enforce  his  remarks. 
His  voice  is  extremelj  pleasing  and  melodious,  and  his  eloquence 
fluent  and  unfatiguing.  To  all  these  accomplishments  he  unites 
a  very  competent  knowledge  of  his  profession ;  and  a  client's 
brief  could  not  be  in  safer  hands  than  in  those  of  Mr.  Sergeant 
Best.  This  gentleman  must  not  be  confounded  with  Mr.  Besi 
the  barrister,  who  is  generally  called  Second  Best^  but  who,  as  a 
hwjer,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  ought  rather  to  be  designated 
Firsi  Best.  There  are  jokes  like  this  in  every  profession ;  and 
ft  is  only  for  the  sake  of  the  pun,  that  Mr.  ScarUit  is  caUed  the 
^epest  red  man  at  the  bar.    I  am,  &c. 


KTITION  OF  THE  CHBYAUER  D'ENTRECaSTEAUX 

ITbe  fbllowing  eztraordtnarf  petitioD,  addressed  to  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  hj  the 
CKevalier  Urunzi  d'Bntreeasteanz,  formerij  President  of  the  Parliament  of  Pro'. 
Tence,  vho  fled  fh>m  Franee  to  Portagal  on  aocoont  of  murdering  his  wife,  is  ex: 
iraoted  from  the  European  Magazine,  for  January,  178S.] 

Your  majesty  ^beholds  at  your  feet  a  criminal  imploring  from 
your  justice  a  punishment  which  to  him  will  be  a  favour.  He 
trembles  while  he  lifts  his  mournful  voice  to  your  majesty  hift 
crime  would  even  render  him  unworthy  of  such  honour,  did  not 
his  remorse  efface  what  he  must  call  the  indignity  he  offers  Jo 
you ;  this  reflection  alone  induces  him  to  request  of  your  ma- 
jesty a  death  which,  while  it  punishes  his  crime,  will  put  an  end 
to  Ms  misery. 

I  am  the  Frenchman  who  came  into  your  dominions  under  the 
borrowed  name  of  the  Chevalier  de  Barral,  and  was  taken  into 
custody  by  your  orders.  I  will  conceal  nothing  from  your  ma;- 
jesty.  My  name  is  Brunzi  d'Entrecasteaux,  of  a  noble  family  in 
Provence,  born  with  a  disposition  inclined  to  virtue  and  honour; 
but  the  too  great  impetuosity  of  my  temper  has  made  me  guilty 
of  assassination. 

Hurried  away  by  a  violent  passion,  and  (may  I  add)  by  a  sen- 
timent of  honour,  carried  to  excess,  I  found  myself  criminal  rt 
the  moment  I  thought  myself  only  virtuous.  At  the  time  when 
with  blushes  I  make  the  humiliating  coitfessien  to  your  majesty, 
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(he  stings  of  remorse  grow  sharper^  the  wounds  of  my  imrt 
bleed  afresh,  and  the  pais  of  them  become  more  excrociatii^. 
I  am  •enaiUe  that  this  chastisement  is  not  adequate  to  the  enor- 
mity of  mj  crime;  all  I  request  is^  to  obtain  one  capaUe  of  ex- 
piating it. 

My  father  and  mother  married  me  when  I  was  very  yomigi 
being  only  eighteen  years  of  age*  I  made  one  of  those  advai^ 
tageous  maters  which  parents  inconsiderately  accept,  without 
adverting  to  what  ought  to  be  the  first  object  of  their  attention^ 
whether  there  does  not  exist  a  natural  aversion  between  the  par* 
ties  who  are  to  be  united  for  Iife«  Another  reason  determined 
them  to  obl^e  me  to  contract  this  marriage ;  it  was  done  (they 
4said)  in  order  to  secure  me  against  the  ill  efifects  of  the  passMS 
incident  to  youth.  But  they  did  not  consider  thai  mine  were  not 
yet  awakened ;  this  precaution,  therefore,  rather  senred  to  chain 
them  down  for  a  time,  than  free  pae  from  their  dominion.  Re* 
straint  made  them  break  out  with  greater  violence,  and  the  con* 
sequences  were  more  fatal.  The  time  soon  came  which  gave 
birth  to  the  strongest  passion ;  a  seducing  object  nmde  me  fbrget 
what  I  owed  to  my  spouse;  my  heart,  naturally  sensible,  and 
hitherto  unaccustomed  to  love,  fell  a  prey  to  it  in  all  its  vblence. 
The  excellence  of  the  object  which  inspired  it  appeared  to  me  a 
sufficient  jutification ;  she  could  not  resist  the  veh^nence  with 
which  I  expressed  my  senthnents ;  the  flame  which  consumed  me 
soon  penetrated  to  her  heart ;  this  was  the  epocha  of  all  her  mis- 
fortune, and  consequently  of  mine. 

So  powerful  a  passion,  fostered  by  four  years  of  the  most  fami- 
liar intercourse,  had  come  to  its  greatest  height,  when  my  family 
discovered  its  object.  This  accident  deprived  my  mistress  of 
every  hope  of  that  happiness  which  she  had  a  right  to  expect; 
imd,  in  addition  to  her  distress,  she  found  herself  on  the  pomt  of 
losing  her  reputation,  in  consequence  of  the  ooise  such  an  event 
would  make.  Filled  with  despair  for  having  reduced  her  to  a 
situation  so  dreadful,  I  resolved,  as  I  could  not  extricate  her,  to 
share  her  misery.  I  proposed  to  her  to  elope  with  me,  that  being 
the  more  easy,  as  I  was  of  an  age  which  enabled  me  to  dispose 
of  my  property,  and  it  would  have  been  no  difficult  matter  to 
raise  a  sufficiency  for  our  subsistence  in  some  corner  of  the  world 
where  we  should  have  found  an  asylum ;  but  though  she  had 
ruined  herself  for  me,  she  would  not  consent  that  I  should  ruin 
myself  for  her.  My  tears^  my  entreaties  were  fruitless.  She 
remained  inflexible.  Her  refusal,  while  it  heightened  my  admira- 
tion, threw  me  into  despair.  I  saw  no  remedy  for  her  misfortune 
but  what  I  could  have  given  her  had  I  been  single.  This  idea 
caused  my  ruin.  The  frenzy  of  my  passion  having  reduced  me 
to  the  dreadful  alternative  of  sacrificing  the  honour  o(  the 
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wfaom  I  adored,  or  the  life  of  her  who  had  been  given  me  for  a 
HMMnpaBiOD ;  I  grew  desperate ;  mj  reason  abandoned  nie ;  and  my 
hand  became  guilty.  My  strength  (ails  me  at  the  dreadful  recol« 
lection,  which  oppresses  and  harrows  up  my  sonl.  It  is  necessary 
(for  I  must  give  to  truth  the  authenticity  it  requires)  that  I  should 
BtiU  add  to  my  shame,  by  confessing  that  I  wHs  Uie  sole  author  ci 
the  atrocious  crime.  I  was  not  seduced  to  the  commission  of  it 
by  the  person  for  the  love  of  whom  it  was  perpetrated.  Had  sht 
thought  mq  capable  of  such  a  design,  her. virtue  would  have  pro- 
vented  my  gnHt. 

This  is  tike  crime  I  confess  to  your  majesty ;  I  detnand  ven- 
geance against  myself;  you  will  satisfy  your  justice  by  punishing 
-  roe,  iand  I  shall  bless  your  clemency  which  will  free  me  from  the 
tortures  of  my  remorse.  The  moment  that  I  committed  the  crime, 
I  was  struck  with  its  enormity,  without  thinking  on  any  measures 
proper  to  be  taken.  My  family,  dreading  the  disgrace  affixed  to 
the  punishment  which  I  hftd  but  too  well  deserved,  obliged  me  to 
abscond.  I  took  flight,  without  knowing  whither  I  should  go,  to 
drag  out  the  remainder  of  so  guilty  a  life.  Scarcely  had  my 
mind  recovered  its  powers,  when  it  became  its  own  tormentor. 
Every  day  presented  to  me  stronger  pictures  of  horror.  The 
calm,  which  sometimes  succeeded  these  violent  emotions,  gave  me 
pains  of  a  different  kind.  My  passion  was  not  extinguished  by 
the  crime  it  had  caused ;  on  the  contrary,  it  seemed  to  hiive  ac- 
qan^d  new  strength,  and  filled  up  the  intervals  of  my  despair. 

In  this  excruciating  situation  I  was  several  times  tempted  to  jput 
an  end  to  my  life ;  but  (can  your  majesty  believe  it,  judge  from 
*.  this  of  the  vrolence  of  my  frenzy)  the  love  which  had  made  me 
guilty,  and  which  doubled  my  misery,  was  the  only  obstacle 
which  Prevented  me  from  suicide ;  but  the  hope  of  once  more 
seeing  the  object  of  my  passion  did  not  extinguish  my  remorse^ 
which  I  still  felt  in  all  its  horror. 

Such  was  the<  state  of  my  mmd  on  my  arrival  in  your  majesty^r 
dominions,  where  l>eiDg  taken  into  custody  by  yomr  orders,  I 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  my  detention.  I  am  now 
deprived  of  the  only  hope  that  supported  me ;  I  have  nothing 
left  but  remorse  and  despair.  The  justice  of  France  claims  me. 
My  family  has  had  interclst  to  obtain  the  commutation  of  my  pn* 
nishment  into  perpetual  imprisonment;  my  mind  cannot  bear 
either  of  those  prospects.  Certainly  I  dread  not  death,  for  I  re* 
quest  it  of  your  majesty  as  a  favour,  fiut  ignominy  is  to  me  in- 
Urierable,  and  that  would  attend  me  from  the  moment  of  my  arri- 
val ill  my  own  country ;  that  would  necessarily  haunt  me,  and 
poison  the  last  moments  of  my  life.  AJas!  if  I  must  die,  let  it 
not  be  in  my  own  country.  The  second  prospect  suggests  ideas 
still  mere  dreadful.    What  can  be  worse  thtin  to  live  in  perpetual 
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imprisontiient,  a  prej  to  my  remorse,  the  stings  of  wbieli  become 
still  more  severe  by  the  want  of  any  object  to  dissipate  mj 
thoughts ;  and  those  torments,  though  long  and  horrible,  would 
never  efiace  my  crime  either  in  the  sight  of  justice  or  of  men ; 
death,  therefore,  in  whatever  shape  it  may  come,  is  a  thoosand 
times  preferable. 

In  this  sentiment  I  cast  myself  at  your  majesty's  feet,  humUy 
supplicating  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  make  me  undergo  io  your 
dominions  the  punishment  I  have  but  too  well  deserved. 

My  heart  was  not  naturally  vitious;  a  moment  of  frenzy 
plunged  it  into  the  abyss  where  it  b  now  sunk ;  yet,  though  not 
less  guilty,  nor  less  worthy  of  chastisement,  if  it  cannot  obtain 
pardon,  it  may  deserve  some  pity.  May  your  majesty,  theOf 
deign  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  that  pity,  and  spare  me  the  shame 
of  an  execution  in  France,  by  putting  me  to  death  in  Portugal. 
I  know  well  that  the  prejudice  of  the  French,  even  if  I  pay  to 
justice  the  punishment  to  which  I  shall  be  condemned,  will  affix 
perpetual  infamy  to  my  memory.  But  surely,  when  justice  is 
once  satisfied,  no  trace  of  the  crime  remains,  and  prejudice  ought 
to.  rest  contented.  I  dare  to  hope,  therefore,  that  by  petitioning 
for,  and  voluntarily  offering  myself  to  the  death  I  have  deserved, 
I  may  deliver  my  soul  from  an  ignominy  for  which  it  was  not 
formed,  but  which  it  has  notwithstanding  incurred. 

In  my  last  moments  I  shall  have  the  consolatbn  of  tbiakiog 
that  my  name  will  no  longer  be  held  in  horror,  and  when  I  bid  a 
final  adieu  to  the  authors  of  my  life,  I  shall  be  enabled  to  say  io 
them,  **  Your  son  is  still  worthy  ojf  you ;  he  has  wiped  off  the 
shame  with  which  he  covered  you ;  he  has  expiated  the  crime 
which  he  committed,  and  has  regamed  a  title  to  your  compassion/' 
•  Should  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  excite  your  majesty's  pity> 
and  your  clemency  induce  you  to  grant  such  a  petition,  your 
majesty  cannot  apprehend  that  your  justice,  which  interests  it- 
self for  every  object,  will  be  liable  to  the  least  impeachment  of 
violating  the  rights  of  nations,  by  punishing  in  your  own  domi- 
nfons  the  subject  of  another  monarchy,  for  a  crime  committed  in 
bis  native  country.  On  the  contrary,  I  flatter  myself  I  shall 
be  able  to  demonstrate  to  your  majesty,  that  justice  even  re- 
quires my  punishment  at  your  hands.  I  am  not  guilty  as  a 
Frenchman ;  it  is  not  that  nation  I  have  offended ;  I  am  guilty  as 
a  man,  and  owe  to  all  mankind  an  expiation  of  my  crime. 
Wherever  there  are  men,  and  laws  to  govern  them,  I  bear  about 
the  mark  of  disapprobation  with  which  I  am  stigmatized ;  wher- 
ever my  crime  is  known,  my  blood  may  be  lawfully  shed ;  and 
in  this  country  it  is  known  by  my  confession  to  your  majesty.  I 
am  at  once  the  accuser,  the  witness,  and  the  criminal;  what 
more  is  wanting  but  the  sentence  of  condemnation^  which  I  sup- 
plicate your  majesty  to  pronounce  ? 
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I  yenture  to  entertain  the  greatest  hopes  of  obtaining  a.  re- 

•  quest  which  enables  yonr  majesty  to  unite  justice  with  mercy. 
If  the  torments  of  a  soul  distracted  by  the  most  violent  emotions 
on  the  recollection  of  a  crime  repugnant  to  its  very  essence,  can 

•  deserve  any  pity,  it  is  a  favour  I  entreat  from  your  majesty's 
clemency,  when  I  ask  for  death  to  put  an  end  to  my  miseries, 
and  espiate  a  crime  at  which  human  nature  shudders.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  my  guilt  be  too  atrocious  for  any  favour  to  be  shown,  I 
call  updn  your  justice,  I  inform  against  a  criminal,  and  petition 
for  hb  execution.. 

Had  your  majesty  been  engaged  in  war,  before  expiating  my 
eriipe  by  the  proper  punishment,  I  would  have  petitioned  for  li- 
berty to  shed  my  guilty  blood  in  your  service,  that  my  death 
might  not  be  entirely  useless ;  but  yodr  majesty  having  the  hap- 
piness to  enjoy  profound  peace,  every  drop  of  my  blood  is  due 
to  justice.  If  I  obtain  that  favour,  I  shall  be  indebted  to  your 
majesty  for  the  recovery  of  my  virtue,  the  preservation  of  my 
honour,  and  the  end  of  my  miseries.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you 
judge  that,  considering  the  enormity  of  my  crime,  my  blood 
ought  not  to  pollute  your  dominions,  nothing  remains  for  me  but 
despair.  In^either  case,  I  shall,  with  my  last  breath,  offer  up  my 
prayers  for  the  prosperity  of  your  majesty's  reign. 

Waiting  the  decision  which  is  to  fix  my  fate,  I  am,  with  hope 
and  fear,  and  with  the  most  profound  respect,  your  majesty's  moat 
humble  and  most  abedient  servant, 

Brunzi  d'Ejatrecasteaux. 
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Tor  the  AnaUctic  Magaxiiu. 

THE  TOMB  OF  THE  HUMMING-BIB|). 

Hcre^  ID  this  gehre,  filled  up  with  roi£t» 

Where  beeu^  ibeU  repair  to  weep, 
A  little  hnmmiiig-lBrd  repotei, 

CoDiigiied  to  death's  perpetual  deep. 

The  flowers  whose  sweets  he  stole  awajr* 
Though  scattered  by  the  stormy  showed** 

In  spring  new  blossoms  shall  display. 
To  charm  the  tenants  of  the  bower. 

But  thou  no  more  widi  dasiKng  platte 
Shalt  hover  o'er  the  sweet-brier  tree  s 

The  roses  dying  in  thy  tonb 
la  all  the  sweetness  left  for  thee ! 

Oh  no !  the  tears  whieh  Harriet  sheds 
Haply  shall  bid  new  flowrets  spring. 

Bright  violets  here  shall  wave  their  heads^ 
And  o'er  thy  grare  fresh  fragranee  fling. 

'Twas  she  that  lar*d4hee  to  thy  fate ; 

Her  eheeks  so  blush'd  like  roses  rare, 
Yott  fei^rleas  flew,  bat  found,  too  late. 

The  hTing  rose  may  proTe  a  snare. 
Mw-Tork,  June,  1S14. 


DAYS  OF  TORE. 

BY  JOAVITA  BAXLLZB. 

NowbAr  the  door,  shut  out  the  ga^. 
And  fill  the  horn  with  foaming  ale, 
A  oheerful  onp,  and  rousbg  fire. 
And  thriUbg  harp»  my  seal  Inquire ! 
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"DBfk  rusted  arms,  of  ai^ient  prooG 
.  Hang  clanging  from  the  bri  eiy  ro)(^ 

And  tell  of  many  a  Welch  man  boldi 
And  long  rememberM  deeds  of  old. 

Comet  mountain-maid,  in  Sandaj  goviiy 
With  healthy  cheek  of  rosy  brown, 
Her^  sit  thou  gayly  by  the  while. 
And  nod  thy  head,  and  sweetly,  smHe; 

Draw  closer,  friends,  the  table  rounds 
And  cheerly  greet  the  rising  sound ; 
Love,  arm^  and  ale,  i^nd  rousing  firey 
And  thrilling  harp  my  soul  inspire  I 

ADDITIONAL  VERSES, 

BY  A  rSIKKD  Or^VISS  BAILUX. 

r 

Return,  ye  joyful  days  of  oW, ' 
'1  he  Christmas  feasts  of  barons  bo14. 
The  sparkling  mead,  the  crowded  hall^ 
And  beauty's  smile,  delighting  all. 

The  hoary  minstrePs  chanted  tale. 
Of  Taltant  chiefs,  or  spectres  pale. 
The  brave  ::iir  Morgan's  generous  board, 
IfV'ith  gobletrcfown'd,  with  dainties  stor'cf. 

The  well  fed  ox.  when  roasted  whole^ 
And  plenty's  form  and  pleasure*s  soul,. 
The  shining  arms,  the  Saxon  spoils. 
Rewarding  yalour^s  gloriouB  toils. 

While  high-bom  dames,  with  lofly  graee> 
Assign  the  youthful  warrior's  plaee ; 
Or  bid  the  broider'd  scarf  display 
The  Tictor  of  (he  festite  dtfy ! 
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TO  AN  INDIAN  GOLD  COIN, 


BY  DR.  LETOBV. 


t'l  heseHncB  seed  noealogium  i  thej  «re  warm  from  the  hf  art,  and  muit  eome  bone 
powerfo'ly  to  the  feeling*  of  every  reader.  The  author,  a  native  of  Scotland, 
had  gone  as  an  adventurer  to  India  in  learch  of  fortune.  When  at  lau  it  was 
within  hia  grasp,  he  found  that  he  had  gained  his  prize  too  late— health  had  for* 
ever  fled.  He  died  a  few  years  ago,  a  vietim  to  the  peculiar  diseases  of  that  eli> 
mate.} 

Slave  of  the  dark  and  dirty  mine, 

What  vanity  hath  brought  thee  here  2 
How  can  I  love  to  see  thee  shine 

So  bright,  whom  I  have  bought  so  dear  i 
The  tent  rope's  flapping  lone  I  hear. 

For  twilight  converse,  arm  in  arm; 
The  Jackal's  shriek  bursts  on  mine  ear. 

Whom  mirth  and  muaie  wont  to  charm. 

By  Chcriciil's  dark  wandering  stream, 

\V  here  cane  tufts  shadow  all  the  wild. 
Sweet  visions  haunt  my  waking  dreams 

Of  Teviot  loved  while  still  a  child ; 
Of  castled  rocks  stupendous  piled. 

By  Esk,  or  Flden's  classic  wave. 
Where  loves  of  youth  and  friendship  smiled, 

Uneursed  by  thee,  rile  yellow  slave  ! 

Fade  day  dreams  sweet,  from  mem'ry  fade ! 

The  perished  bliss  of  youth's  first  prime, 
That  once  so  bright  on  faney  played, 

Revi  ves  no  more  in  after  linoie. 
Far  from  my  sacred  natal  dime 

I  haste  to  an  untimely  grave ; 
The  daring  thoughu  that  soared  subUmo 

Are  sunk  in  oeean'a  soothern  wave. 

Slave  of  the  mine !  thy  yellow  light 

Gleams  baleful  as  the  tombfire  di«ar~ 
A  gentle  vision  eomes  by  night 

My  lonely,  widowed  heart  to  eheer; 
Her  eyes  are  dim  with  many  a  tear. 

That  once  were  guiding  stars  to  mine; 
Her  fond  heart  throbs  witli  many  a  fear! 

I  oannet  bear  to  see  thee  shine. 
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Tor  thee,  for  thee,  vile  yellow  slAve, 

I  left  A  heart  that  loved  me  true ; 
I  eroased  the  tedious  ocean  wave. 

To  roftm  in  climes  unkind  and  new. 
The  cold  wind  of  the  stranger  blew 

Chill  on  my  withered  heart — the  prave. 
Dark  and  untimely,  met  my  view ; 

And  all  for  thee^  Tile  yellow  slave  ! 

Ha!  eom*st  thou  now,  so  late,  to  mock 

A  wanderer's  banished  heart  forlorn, 
Now  that  his  frame  the  lightning  shock 

Of  iun-raystipt  with  death,  has  borne. 
From  love,  from  friendship,  country  torn. 

To  memory's  fond  regrets  the  pr«y  ? 
Tile  slare,  thy  yel.ow  dross  I  scorn  ; 

Qo^  mix  thee  with  thy  kindred  clay. 


VERSES, 
■T  MB.  JAMis  MOKToemar,  on  tub  osath  or  ths  siv.  trohas  spencvm,  or  mvikpooi,, 

WHO   WAS  DNOWRKD,  WMILI  BATHING  IN  TUK  TI0S,  OH  TUI  5lb  OF  AUGUST,  IQII,  IN  TUI 
2lst  TKAB  or  HIS  AGI. 

**  Thtf  wmji  i$  in  She  tea,  and  thy  path  in  the  great  loaters  g  and  thy  f—t%tepi 
are  net  Amiotwi.''— Psalm  77,  ver.  If. 

On  earth,  in  ocean,  sky,  and  air, 
All  that  is  excellent  and  fair, 

!)een,  felt,  or  understood, 
From  one  eternal  cause  descends. 
To  one  eternal  centre  tends. 
With  God  begins,  continuies,  ends. 

The  sonroe  and  stream  of  good. 

Him  through  an  nature  1  explore ; 
Him  in  his  ereatures  I  adore. 

Around,  beneath,  above : 
But  clearest  in  the  human  mind, 
liis  bright  resemblance  when  I  find 
Grandeur  with  purity  combined, 

I  most  admire  and  love. 

Oh  J  there  was  one — on  eai*th  awhile 
He  dwelt ;  but  transient  as  a  smile 

That  turns  into  a  tear. 
His  beauteous  image  pass'd  us  by; 
He  oame  like  lightning  from  the  sky, 

As  prompt  to  disappear. 
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Sveet  in  bit  andiaaerabting  mien  » 

Were  geniaa,  eaodoor,  meekneM,  tem, 

Ihe  tips  that  loved  the  truth ; 
The  singie  eje»  whose  gUnce  soblime 
Look'd  toeteroit}  through  time; 
The  soul  whose  hopes  ^ere  wool  to  cUnb 

Above  the  jojs  of  jooth. 

Of  old'-  before  the  temp  grew  dark, 
Keposing  near  the  saered  ark. 

The  child  oi    Hannah's  prajer 
Heacdi  through  the  temple's  silent  rouad, 
A  living  voiee ;  nor  knew  the  sound 
That  thriee  alarmed  hiro,  ere  he  found 

The  Lord  who  ehose  him  there. 

llius  earlj  caHM  and  strongly  mov'd, 
A  prophet  from  a  child  approved* 

Spbncbk  his  course  began ; 
From  strength  to  strength,  from  graee  to  grMe» 
Swiftest  and  foremost  in  the  race. 
He  carried  victory  in  his  face. 

He  triumph  d  as  he  ran. 

The  loveliest  star  of  evening's  train 
Sets  early  in  the  western  main, 

\n6  leaves  the  world  in  night i 
The  brightest  star  of  morning's  host^ 
Scarce  risen,  in  brighter  beams u  lost:— 
Thus  sunk  his  form  on  oeean's  coast. 

Thus  sprang  his  soul  to  light. 

Herolving  his  mysterious  lot, 

I  mourn  him,  but  I  praise  him  not; 

To  God  the  praise  be  given, 
Who  sent  him  like  the  radiant  bow. 
His  covenant  of  peace  to  show, 
Atlkwart  the  passing  storm  to  glow, 

Tbtn  vanish  into  heaven. 

«  1 5010^1  Q.  vir.  d. 
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DOMESTIC  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  New- York  Historical  Society  have  published  a  second  volume  of 
Collections,  comprising  four  discourses  delivered  on  the  anniversary  dayfl 
of  their  institution,  respectively  by  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson,  Dewitt  (  linton, 
Esq.  Gouverneur  Morris,  Esq.  and  Dr.  Mite  hill ;  an  account  of  De  La 
Salle's  expeditions  and  discoveries  in  North  America,  and  an  extract  of  a 
translation  of  the  history  of  JVew  Sweedland,  in  North  America.  The 
first  discourse,  by  Dr.  Williamson,  is  a  general  dissertation  on  the  uses  and 
importance  of  history ;  that  of  Mr.  Clinton  contains  an  elaborate  and>com- 
prehensive  view  of  the  history  and-  character  of  the  Five  Nations,  "  the 
Komans  of  the  west."  Mr.  Morris's  is  a  brilliant,  but  rather  immethodical, 
series  of  remarks  on  various  points  of  our  political  history,  and  specula- 
tions on  the  formation  of  our  national  character.  The  last,  by  Dr.  Mitchill, 
is  a  minute  history  of  American  botany,  drawn  up  in  chronological  order. 
As  a  collection  of  facts  it  is  every  thing  which  could  be  desired  on  this 
subject;  considered  as  a  discourse,  its  plan  is  not  so  judicious.  To  the 
▼olume  is  annexed  a  very  particular  and  well  arranged  catalogue  of  the 
books,  tracts,  pamphlets,  maps,  manuscripts,  inc,  in  the  library  of  the  society. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  questioned  by  some,-  whether  the  contents  of  the 
present  volume  exactly  correspond  with  the  title  of  the  work,  from  an 
idea  that  it  should  wholly  consist  of  such  rare  and  curious  pieces  of  history 
as  are  only  to  be  discovered  by  the  most  assiduous  researches  of  the 
antiquary, 

'*  Pick*d  from  the  worm  holes  of  lonfr  vaoish^d  days, 
And  from  the  duat  of  old  oblivkMi  rak*d.** 

As  it  appears,  however,  from  the  address  of  the  society  to  the  public,  an- 
Bexed  to  their  constitution  and  by-laws,  that  it  will  be  their  business  to 
seek  for  and  procure  such  valuable  manuscripts,  papers,  and  documents 
relative  to  the  history  of  our  country  as  may  be  in  the  possession  of  indi- 
Tiduals,  and  as  such  individuals  have  been  solicited  to  favour  the  society 
with  such  articles,  it  ought  to  be  inferred  that  the  meagemess  of  the  pre- 
sent volume  is  not  owing  to  any  want  of  attention  or  industry  on  the  part 
of  the  publishers.  The  catalogue  of  the  books,  ^c.  though  we  think  not 
ID  its  proper  place,  thus  tacked  to  the  volume,  exhibits  evidence  of  the 
successful  exertions  of  the  institution  in  procuring,  in  so  short  a  period,  a 
collection  so  valuable  and  comprehensive,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  its 
minute  description  and  methodical  arrangement,  reflects  the  highest  credit 
en  the  judgment  and  skill  of  the  Rev,  mr,  ^Iden,  the  compiler. 

The  list  of  the  members  prefixed  to  the  volume  appears  to  occupy  too 
.  imich  space ;  no  less  than  nine  broad  pages  being  taken  up  with  the  inser- 
tion of  about  £70  names.    When  it  is  considered,  howerer,  that  it  was 
the  plan  of  the  publishing  committee  to  make  every  member 

'«  Shine  Sa  the  dicBity  of  F.  R.  S  *" 

and  that  a  learned  society,  lately  established,  which  has  done  a  great  deal 
akeady  towards  the  propagation  of  leUen^  has  conferred  its  degrees  oft 
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many  members  of  the  Historica]  Society,  and  enables  them,  as  Dr.  Paa- 


t 


loss  might  say,  to  add  to  their  names  the  decorative  adjunct  of 
.  L.  P.  S.  N.  1^  it  might,  perhaps,  have  been  viewed  as  an  omission  of 
due  respect,  to  have  appeared  in  public  without  these  new  badges  of  ho- 
nourable distinction.  8ome  allowance,  of  paper  at  least,  should  be  mad* 
•n  this  account  Besides,  the  society  boasts,  in  its  list  of  members,  of  se- 
veral  learned  gentlemen  whose  names  have  long  shone  in  the  firmament 
of  literature  with  a  train  of  titles  at  the  end  of  them  as  long  as  the  tail  of 
a  comet,  and  it  would  not  have  been  altogether  decorous  to  lop  them  of 
their  (air  proportions,  and  degrade  them  from  these  well-earned  honours  to 
the  simple  appellation  of  Dr.  or  Esquire. 

A  second  edition  has  been  published  in  Boston  of  a  work  by  Mr. 
JBu$iaphievef  the  Russian  consul,  entitled  ^  Reflections,  Notes,  and  Origi- 
nal Anecdotes  illustrating  the  character  of  Peter  the  Great,  to  which  » 
added  a  tragedy  in  five  acts,  entitled  Mexii  the  CzaretoUz.**  The  first  part 
of  the  work  consists  of  a  very  lofty,  florid,  and  not  ineloqnent  eulogium 
on  the  genius  and  character  of  Peter,  and  the  notes  and  anecdotes  sub- 
joined are,  for  the  most  part,  curious  and  interesting.  The  tragedy,  though 
consisting  of  five  acts,  is  very  brief^  the  characters  few,  and  the  incidents 
simple.  The  subject  is  the  death  of  the  czar*s  profligate  and  rebellious 
son,  Aleius,  who,  having  been  tried  and  condemned  by  a  judicial  tribunal. 
Is  pardoned  by  his  father,  but  at  too  late  an  hour  to  saVe  his  life.  The 
purpose  of  the  piece  is  to  vindicate  Peter  from  the  imputation  of  havinjg 
poisoned  Alexis,  and  the  notes  accompanying  it  are  calculated  to  show- 
that  he  was  not  capable  of  perpetrating  a  deed  so  monstrous  and  unna- 
tural. The  tragedy,  we  think,  has  no  peculiar  merit,  and  is  deficient  in 
man;f  of  those  points  that  are  necessary  for  producing  dramatic  eflfect. 
It  is  in  blank  verse,  and  though  by  no  means  harmonious,  yet,  considered 
as  the  composition  of  a  foreigner,  it  discovers  a  great  familiarity  with  our 
language,  and  a  pretty  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  style  of  the  £n- 
^sh  diramatic  writers  in  that  species  of  verse.  If  it  were  not  for  the  par- 
ticular purpose  of  introducing  the  interesting  matter  contained  in  the 
notes,  which  occupy  three  fourths  of  the  volume,  there  is  no  manner  of 
doubt  but  that  the  tragedy  might  have  been  altogether  dispensed  with ; 
and,  indeed,  it  would  seem  that  the  author  intended  the  one  merely  as  th« 
Tehicle  for  the  other. 

Proposals  have  been  lately  issued  in  Boston  for  the  publication  of  a 
monthly  magazine,  to  be  entitled  the  ATew-En^nd  Magazine.  It  is  to  be 
conducted  by'  the  late  editors  of  the  Cambridge  Repository,  a  quarterly^ 
miscellany  now  discontinued,  and  will  be  in  most  respects  similar  to  that 
publication.    The  Cambridge  Repository  contained  a  mixture  of  theok>- 

{;ical  controversy  and  sacred  criticism,  with  literary  and  critical  articles, 
ts  theolosy,  which  it  defended  with  ability,  and  witn  very  great  learning, 
was  that  oT Dr.  Priestly,  or  at  least  very  nearly  so.  Much  ^ent  was  dis- 
played in  the  literary  part,  and  some  of  the  onginal  poetry  had  very  great 
merit  We  have,  however,  understood  that  its  circulation  was  extremely 
limited.  Whether  this  was  caused  by  any  radical  defect  of  its  plan,  or  by 
the  unpopularity  of  any  of  its  doctrines,  we  cannot  undertake  to  decide  ; 
it  certainly  was  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  want  either  of  talents  or 
learning. 

The  New-York  Literary  and  PMksophical  Society  have  in  the  press 
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the  first  half  Tolume  of  their  transactions.  We  have  understood  that  it  is 
to  contain  the  constitution,  laws,  &/C.  of  the  society,  the  address  delivered 
by  the  president,  Mr.  Clinton, upon  the  opening  of  the  society,  and  seve^ 
philosophical  papers  hy  Drs.  Williamson,  Mitchill,  and  Hosack. 

Mr.  Samuel  R.  Brown  has  lately  published  a  small  volume  under  the 
title  of  Campaigns  of  the  fVesttm  Army^  comprising  sketches  of  the  cam- 
paigns of  Hull  and  Harrison,  a  minute  account  of  the  action  on  Lake 
Eiie,  military  anecdotes,  notices  of  abuses  in  the  army,  a  plan  of  a  milita- 
ry settlement,  and  a  view  of  the  lake  coast  from  Sandusky  to  Detroit 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

From  lat$  BritUh  Publicatiiia, 

Mr.  Westall's  exhibition  of  31t2  of  bis  own  paintings  and  drawings  in  PaU- 
Mallt  has  been  a  tavonrite  reodezTons  of  all  lovers  of  art  in  London.  No  other 
living  artist  could  have  presented  so  great  a  variety  of  performanees  in  the  superior 
^ranehes  of  art,  and  few  bave  displuyed  so  much  perfection  in  eacb.  M  betber  we 
•ootcmplate  the  richness  of  the  design  and  colouring  of  bis  bistory,  tbe  delicacy 
and  natural  lints  of  bis  landscape,  the  spirit  and  ingenuity  of  bis  rustic  life,  or  tb« 
acenrate  delineation  of  ebaracter  in  bis  poitraits^  we  are  alike  filled  with  wonder  at 
tbe  genius  and  versatile  powers  of  this  aentleman.  Those  wbo  paid  tbeir  tribute  of 
applause  to  tbe  genius  of  Gainsborough  and  Wilson,  in  tbe  adjoining  exhibition  of 
the  British  Gallery,  will  not  be  less  delighted  in  tbe  contemplation  of  the  tran- 
aoendent  works  of  the  living  Wesull,  who,  without  being  inferior  to  either  uf  them^ 
is  tbe  founder  of  a  school  of  bis  own,  distinguished  for  classic  taste  and  for  the 
highest  powers  of  execution. 

The  French  ebeinists'propose  calling  >Mfe  gas,  from  Ic&dtif,  violaceov$,  or  «to/aceott« 
gaa.  Its  properties  are  singular;  combined  with  hydrogen,  with  phosphorus,  and 
vitb  oxymurute  of  silver,  it  forms  a  peculiar  acid ;  it  is  a  sin.ple  or  uncomponnded 
gas,  at  a  suitable  temperature  a  permanently  elastic  fiuid,  but  heavier  than  any 
known  gas,  100  cubic  inches  weighing  95.5  grsins;  it  is  a  non-conductor  of  eleetii- 
city,  experiences  no  change  exposed  to  the  action  of  tbe  voliaio  battery  with  char* 
•oal,  is  not  inflammable,  and  does  not  support  combustion-  Asa  simple  substance  it 
bas  many  analogies  with  oxygen,  chlorine,  and  tbe  alkalies;  like  oxygen,  it  rapidly 
itnites  with  the  metals i  mercury,  tin.'lead,  zinc,  and  iron,  are  converted  bv  it,  in  a 
moderate  temperature,  into  salts  of  orange,  yellow,  and  brawn  tints,  which  are 
aoloble  in  spirits,  ether,  and  water,  and  form  beautiful  pigments,  and  most  probably 
nii^  be  equally  serviceable  in  the  dye-house.  Exposed  to  a  moderate  cold  it  con- 
denses into  sobd  plumbago-aoloiired  crystals.  Combined  with  hydrogen,  it  forms 
what  the  French  call  bydroiflHI  gas.  Like  tbe  alkalies,  it  unites  with  oxygen,  from 
vhicb  it  can  be  expelled  by  heat  Tbe  existence  of  this  substance  confirms  the 
opinion  that  acidity  and  alkalescence  do  not  depend  on  any  specific  principle,  bitt 
•B  certain  modifications  of  matter. 

Dr.  Criebton  conceives  that  there  is  a  continual  waste  of  vitality  during  life,  and, 
therefore,  that  «r  regular  supply  is  necessary.  He  thinks  that  this  vitalit}-  is  fomishett 
by  tbe,  food,  and  believes  that  the  food  containt  particlcB  endowed  with  vitality, 
and  that  this  vitality  is  neither  destroyed  by  tbe  destruction  of  the  organic  texture, 
fior  by  tbe  heat  to  which  the  food  is  exposc<|.  He  made  decoctions  of  chamomile, 
ftverfew,  nutgalls.  Sic.  in  distilled  water,  put  tbe  decoctions  into  glass  jars  inverted 
over  distilled  mercury,  and  introduced  into  them  oxygen  gps  obtained  from  black 
<»xyde  of  man^nese.  Mumeroas  confervas  made  their  appearance  in  these  decoc- 
tions, and  consulerable  portions  of  the  gss  were  absorbed.  From  these  experiments 
he  concludes  th-t  there  are  two  kinds  of  par  tide  t  of  matter^  namely,  organic  par- 
tides  and  morganic  particles;  sod  that  f]ie  vitality  of  fbe  first  if  not  destroyed  br 
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boiling  vater.    In  genenl,  he  foand  that  Tegetation  commenced  toonert  when  tbe 
decoction  of  flotrert  is  used,  and  btest  when  that  of  roots. 

A  method  has  been  discoTered  by  Mr.  Tamer,  near  Vauxhall,  of  (abrieatins 
very  elegant  aud  splendid  embttlUahments  tor  ball-rooms,  supper>rooms,  piilsr«, 
temples,  ko.  by  a  composition,  to  which  the  Societ>  for  the  Encouragement  of  Aru 
have  attached  the  name  o  Imitative  Scenite  Granite,  it  is  capable  of  bein^  sp- 
plied  cither  on  wainscotting  or  b^re  walls,  or  on  walls  already  papered,  and  vbile  it 
may  be  made  to  resemble  the  most  beautiful  nuirble  or  granite,  particularly  ttbea 
assisted  by  lights,  iu  cliarge  dpes  not  exceed  that  of  other  ornamental  painting  or 
irapering. 

The  ReT.  G.  S.  Faber.  so  well  known  in  the  literary  world  by  his  Tarioos  works  oa 
the  prophecies,  has  nearly  tinished  for  the  press  a  work  intended  to  form  three  itc 
▼olnmes,  under  the  title  ot  the  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry,  ascertained  from  historical 
testimony  and  ciroamsianual  evidence.    It  is  annoanced  by  subscriptioo. 

The  Ret.  John  Owen,  gratuitous  secretary  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 'So- 
ciety, propo-^es  to  publisih,  by  suhscription,  in  two  vols.  Hro,  The  History  of  tbe 
Origin,  Progress,  and  Present  State  of  that  institution. 

Mr.  Svinine,  a  native  of  Russia,  and  author  bf  (he  interesting  account  of  the 
death  of  the  lamented  Moreau,  has  in  the  press  a  work  entitled  Sketches  in  Hassia, 
containing  fifteen  engravings,  chiefly  illustrative  of  scenery  and  manners,  induding 
portraits  of  the  Kmperor  \lc\ander,  and  the  empress^  from  paintings  very  recently 
executed,  and  accompanied  with  original  descriptions  and  anecdotes. 

Mr.  Sharon  Turner  is  printing  the  first  volume  of  his  History  of  England.  Tbia 
will  extend  from  the  Koman  contiuest  to  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  and  com- 
prise also  the  literary  history  of  England  during  the  sane  period.  It  is  com|K)se4t 
like  his  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  from  original  and  authentic  documenis»  and 
will  be  published  in  December. 

A  Yojrage  to  the  Isle  of  Elba,  from  the  Frci\ch  of  Mr.  Arsenoe  Thicbantde  Ber- 
neaud,  u  in  the  press.  It  embrabes  a  general  view,  not  only  of  the  geography  aad 
geology,  but  al^  of  the  natural  historv  antiquities,  topography,  agriculture,  and 
eommeree,  and  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  popuUton  It  will  be  accampa-, 
nied  by  an  accurate  map,  laid  down  from  actual  obscvation;  and  is,  in  evaw*parti- 
eular,  calculated  to  gratify  the  publfc  curiosity  concerning  an  island  to  which  recent 
events  have  given  such  extraordinary  interest. 

The  Ballantvnes  of  Edinburgh  have  nearly  completed  Mr.  Soathey's  poem  of 
Roderick,  the  Last  of  the  Goths. 

Method  of  preserving'  vaccine  maWtfr.— The  i«mtionof  Mr  Forman-  "^in- 
geoious  manufacturer  upon  the  Wear,  near  Suodlplid.  It  is  in  the  foi  ^  a 
small  glass  ball  with  a  tube  issuing  from  it,  very  similar  to  a  cracker,  as  it  is  v..*ied» 
which  mischievous  boys  put  into  candles  to  caase  an  explosion.  The  pustule  from 
which  the  virus  is  to  be  taken  being  punctured  by  a  lancet  in  the  usual  manner,  the 
small  ball  or  bulb  is  to  be  heated  at  a  candle  so  as  to  rarify  the  air  within  it,  and  after 
it  is  sufficiently  warmed  the  end  of  the  little  tube  is  to  be  inserted  where  the  lan«et 
had  made  the  puncture,  and  the  virus  will  immediately  be  taken  up,  so  as  to  fill  the 
bulb.  The  end  of  the  tube  is  now  to  be  hermetically  scaled  by  means  of  a  commoa. 
blow-pipe  at  the  flame  of  the  candle,  which  is  a  very  simple  process;  and  thus  the 
virus  may  be  preserved  for  any  length  of  time,  and  sent  to  any  distance.  If  forien- 
mediate  use,  the  tabe  need  'not  be  aealed,  but  may  be  secured  in  any  convenient 
manner.  Any  requisite  number  of  these  balls  may  be  employed,  and  it  is  proper  t* 
remark  that  tite  virus  is  nerer  heated  much  above  blood  heat*  . 
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Trcmels  in  the  Inletior  of  Brasil^  particularly  in  the  Gold  and 
Diamond  Districts  of  that  Country ^  by  autliority  of  the  Prinu 
Regent  of  Portugal ;  including  a  voyage  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata^ 
and  an  historical  sketch  of  the  Revolution  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
Illustrated  with  engravings.  By  John  Mwnt,  author*'of 
^*  The  Mineralogy  of  Derbyshire.'^    4to.     pp.  306.     1812. 

[From  the  Monthly  Review.] 

Almost  ^I  narratives  of  tiavels  are  uiterestiog,  either   as 
conveying  amusement  to  the  general  reader,  or  as  affording  in* 
struction'  to  the  roan  of  science  and  the  philosopher.     In  course, 
their  interest  will  vary  with  the  novelty  or  the  importance  of 
the  district  described,  and  with  the  intelligence  and  the  enter- 
prise of  the  traveller;  but  temporary  circumstances  often  con- 
fer additional  zest  on  the  pursuit  after  information  respecting  par- 
ticular r^ons.      The  country  of  Brazil  may  be  said  to  pos- 
sess at  present  a  share  of  this  contingent  importance,  in  aia  of 
its  own  natural  recommendations  as  an  object  of  curiosity,  and 
of  the  consideration  that  the  knowledge  which  we  have  hitherto 
gained  of  its  interior  is  very  imperfect.     We.  are  glad,  there- 
fore, to  announce  the  volume  beroj^e  us,  which  in  some  respe^ti 
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K refers  but  modest  claims  to  distinction,  but  which  in  others,  may 
e  said  to  have  sterling  merit.  It  is  the  production  of  a  traveller 
who  "^  neither  lays  claim  to  learning,  nor  boasts  of  intimacy  with 
the  great,  but  who  went  abroad  (or  objects  of  personal  utility, 
and  gives  the  result  of  his  observations  in  plain  and  unadorned 
language.  In  the  year  1804,  Mr.  Ma  we  sailed  from' ^paio  to 
the  Rid  de  la  Plata,  on  a  commercial  speculation :  but  his  ship 
and  cargo  were'  seized  at  Monte  Video,  in  conHequence,  partly, 
of  that  antipathy  which  our  recent  capture  of  the  Spanish  frigates 
h&d  excited  against  the  name  of  Englishmen,  and  partly,  through 
the  treachery  of  certain  imiividiials,  who  were  irtterested  in  the 
confiscation.  He  was  restored  to  liberty  on  the  taking  of  Monte 
Video  by  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty ;  and,  sometime  afterward,  be 
was  enabled  to  proceed  to  Bi-azil  with  an  introduction  to  the  Por- 
tuguese ministry  from  the  Poittiguese  ambassador  in  London. 
This  introduction  intimated  that  Mr.  Mawe  was  atfhched  to  mine* 
ralogical  pursuits,  and  was  desirous  of  exploring  the  ample  field  for 
investigation,  which  was  afiprded  by  the  interior  of  Brazil.  He 
delivered  his  letters  of  credence  at  a  moment  in  which  an  Eln- 
glishman  could  scarcely  fail  to  obtain  any  reasonable  requeat; 
viz.  on  the  arrival  of  th^  court  of  Portugal  in  their  western  capital, 
under  the  protection  of  a  British  squadron.  Mr.  M.  had  accord- 
ingly  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  recommendations  to  the  public 
functionaries  in  the  inland-stations,  with  an  order  for  eacprts 
through  those  districts  in  which  they  were  necessary.  He  was 
thus  the  first  Englishman,  perhaps  the  first  foreigner,  who  visitedl 
the  interior  of  Brazil  with  the  sanction  of  government. 

The  course  of  Mr.  Mawe's  peregrinations  would  h^ve  been  ren- 
dered considerably  clearer  by  a  map  on  a  larger  scale  than  that 
which  he  has  given;  and  this  defect  is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
from  our  unacquaintance  with  the  inlaqd  geography  of  Brazil. 
To  afibrd  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  direction  of  toe  anthor's  m- 
land  expeditions,  it  maybe  well  to  fix  the  attention  on  the  sitnatioo 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  hit  22?  54",  and  to  divide  his  travelling  bte 
three  journeys ;  one,  above  one  hundred  miles  N.  E.  of  Rio^  to  a 
place  called  Canto  Oallo ;  another,  more  than  twice  the  distance, 
Wv  by  N.  of  Rio;  to  the  town  of  St.  Paul's ;  and  a  third,  con- 
siderably longer  still,  in  a  direction  almost  due  north,  tllrougfa  the 
country  of  the  gold  and  diamond  mines.,  These  jojrneys  ar<^  ex- 
clusive of  his  travels  on  the  Spanish  territory  from  Monte  Video 
to  Buenos  Ayres;  a  tract  of  country  which  is  already  familiar  to 
most  general  readers.  We  shall,  therefore,  pass  over  that  part  of 
the  b<K)k  which  relates  to  it,  as  well  as  the  description  of  the  town 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  direct  our  observationa  chiefly  to  t^  inte- 
rior of  Brazil.  To  begin  with  the  manners  of  the  Braailiaiis : 
One  of  the  first  towns  vuited  by  *Mr.  Mawe  was  St  PliuPs»  anift- 
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land  place  situated  above  two  hundred  miles  westirard  of  Rio  de' 
Janeiro.  This  being  comparatirely  an  old  settlement,  the  inhabit- 
ants consider  themselves  as  not  a  little  superior  to  their  fellow-sub- 
je.c(8  of  the  neighbouring  towns. 

"  Our  appearance  at  St  Paul's  excited  coosiderable  enrionty  among 
all  descriptious  of  people,  who  seemed  by  their  raauner  never  to  have 
seen  Eogiishmeii  before.  Many  of  the  good  citizens  iuviled  us  to  their 
houses,  and  sent  for  their  friends  to  come  and'  look  at  us.  It  was  grati- 
fyiog  to  us  to  perceive  that  this  general  wonder  subsided  into  a  more 
social  feeeling;  we  met  with  civil  treatment  everywhere,  and  were 
frequently  invited  to  dine  with  the  iuhabitants.  At  the  public  parties 
and  .bails  of  the  governor  we  found  both  novelty  and  pleasure ^  novelty 
at  being  much  more  liberally  received  than  we  were  iu  the  Spanish 
settlements,  and  pleasure  at  being  in  much  more  refined  and  polished 
company. 

**  The  dress  of  the  ladies  abroad,  and  especially  at  church,  consists  of 
a  garment  of  black  silk,  with  a  long  veil  of  the  same  material,  trimmed 
with  broad  lace;  in  the  cooler  season,  black  cassimere  or  baize.  At 
table  they  are  extremely  abstemious ;  their  favourite  amusement  is 
dancing,  in  which  they  display  nmch  vivacity  and  grace.  At  balls 
and  other  public  festivals  they  generally  appear  in  elegant  white  dresses^ 
with  a  profusion  of  gold  chains  about  their  necks,  their  hair  tastefulij 
disposed  and  fastened  with  combs.  Their  conversation,  at. all  times 
sprightly,  seems  to  derive  additional  life  from  music  Indeed,  the 
whole  range  of  their  education  appears  to  be  confined  to  superficial  ac- 
complishments; they  trouble  themselves  veiy  little  with  domestic  con* 
eerns,  confiding  whatever  relates  to  the  inferior  departments  of  the 
household^  to  the  negro  or  negra  cook,  and  leaving  all  other  matters  to 
the  management  of  servants.  Owing  to  this  indiflference,  they  are 
total  strangers  to  the  advantages  of  that  order,  neatness,  and  propriety, 
which  reign  in  an  English  family;  their  time  at  home  is  mostly  occu- 
pied in  sewing,  embroidery,  and  lace  making.  Another  circumstance 
rejnignant  to  delicacy,  is,  that  they  have  no  mantua-makers  of  their 
own  sex ;  all  articles  of  female  dress  here  are  made  by  tailors.  An 
almost  universal  debility  prevails  among  them,  which  is  partly  attri- 
butable to  their  abstemious  living,  but  chiefly  to  want  of  exercise,  and 
to  the  frequent  warm  bathings  in  which  they  indulge.  They  are  etc- 
tremely  attentive  to  every  means  of  improving  the  delicacy  of  their 
persons,  pterhaps  to  the  injury  of  their  health. 

"  The  men  in  general,  especially  those  of  the  higher  rank,  officers, 
and  others,  dress  superbly ;  in  company  they  are  very  polite  and  atten-  ' 
live,  and  show  every  disposition  to  oblige;  they  are  great  talkers,  and 
prone  to  conviviality.     The  lower  ranks,  compared  with  those  of  other 
colonial  towns,  are  in  a  very  advanced  state  of  dvilizntion. 

*^  We  found  yery  littla  difficulty  in  accommodating  ourselves  to  the 
general  mode  of  living  at  St.  Paul's.  The  bread  is  pretty  <rood,  and 
tlie  butter  tolerable,  but  rarely  used  except  with  cofiee  for  breakfast, 
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or  tea  ill  the  eunAag,  A  more  eommoQ  bieakfant  is  a  Tcry  pleaMOt 
s<ort  of  beanty  called  feijonesy  boiled  or  mixed  with  mandtoca*  Dio- 
ner,  vbicb  is  usually  served  up  at  noou  or  before,  cofDmooly  cooskt^ 
of  a  quantity  of  greens  boiled  with  a  little  fat  pork  or  betf^  a  root 
of  the  potato  kkd,  and  a  stewed  fowl,  with  excellent  salad,  la 
which  succeeds  a  great  variety  of  delicious  conserves  and  sweet- 
meats. Very  little  wine  is  taken  at  meals;  the  usual  t>everage  is 
water. 

<*  I  may  here  observe,  that  neither  in  St  PauPs,  nor  in  any  oAer 
place  which  I  visited,  did  I  witness  any  instance  of  tliat  levity  in  the 
females  of  Brazil,  which  some  writers  allege  to  t)e  the  leading  trait  in 
tteir  character." 

Thb 'detail  la  the  more  deserving  of  attentioni  because  it  ia,  ia 
a  great  meaaiire,  applicable  to  the  state  of  society  in  the  larger 
city  of  Rio  do  Janeiro.  ^  The  Portuguese  are  ui  general  reserved 
io  admitting  a  foreigner  to  their  family  parties :  but  when  he  is 
once  received,  they  treat  him  with  great  openness  and  hospitality. 
Biducation  b  at  almost  as  low  an  ebb  in  the  capital  as  in  St.  Paul's : 
but  several  attempts,  at  iniprovement  have  recently  been  made  by 
thelPrioce  Regent,  of  whom  Mr.  Mawe  is  dtspMod  to  speak  in 
terms  of  great  personal  eulogy,  while  he  admits  that  at  his  court 
moiBt  things  are  managed  by  intrigue.  With  regard  to  agriculture, 
we  can  scarcely  conceive  a  country  in  a  more  backward  state. 
The  Prince  Regent's  farm,  as  it  is  called,  is  of  the  size  of  one  of 
our  average  counties,  and  cultivated  by  fiheen  hundred  n^joeo, 
who  are  half  starved  in  the  midst  of  the  richest  resources.  The 
land  under  culture  b  covered  with  weeds,  and  the  coffee  plant** 
tions  are  filled  with  wild  shrubs,  like  a  coppice  wood.  Sklth  ia  the 
general  condition  of  Portuguese  Brazil,  with  partial  excepttona  io 
the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns.  No  soil  can  be  more  &vounH 
ble  to  the  growth  of  maize,  beans,  peas,  and  every  species  of  pulse. 
Poultry  are  abundant  and  Iow*priced ;  and  the  cattle,  notwithstand- 
ing continued  neglect,  are  tolerably  good,  and  sell  on  an  average 
at  30s.  each.  The  horses  are  very  fine :  but  it  is  the'custom  of 
the  country  to  prefer  mules  as  t>ea8ts  of  burden.  Ooata  of  a  large 
breed  ar^  sometimes  found :  but  sheep  are  totally  neglected,  and 
mutton  is  rarely  eaten.  The  diet  of  the  inland  setthnrs  deserves 
to  be  mentioned :  it  consists  generally  of  kidney-beans  boiled  and 
nuxed  with  the  flour  of  maize,  for  t>reakfast;  for  dinner,  the  same, 
boiled  with  pork;  and  for  supper,  boiled  vegetables.  Stewed 
fowls  form  likewise  a  variety  at  dinner ;  and  firuits,  particulari/ 
bananas  and  oranges,  are  used  in  great  dtiimdance* 

*<  The  half  civlliased  Aborii^  reside  in  the  woods,  in  a  most  mise- 
raUe  couditioB;  their  dweliiii^  some  tf  whlcb  I  saw,  are  formed  of 
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tKWghg  of  trees,  bent  so  as  to  bold  a  thatch  or  liliag  of  palm  leaves ; 
their  beds  are  made  of  dry  grass.  Having  little  idea  of  plaptiog  or 
tilbgey  ihty  depend  for  subsistence  almost  entirely  on  their  bows  and 
arrows,  and  on  the  roots  and  wild  fruits  which  they  casually  find  in 
the  woods.  A  chief  brought  aboat  fifty  of  these  Indians  to  pay  me  a 
visit  The  dress  of  the  men  consisted  of  a  waistcoat  and  a  pair  of 
drawers ;  tftat  of  the  women,  of  a  chemise  and  petticoat,  with  a  hand- 
kerchief tied  round  the  head  after  the  fashion  of  the  Portuguese  fe- 
males. They  bore  the  general  characteristics  of  their  race,  the  cop- 
per-coloured skin,  short  and  round  visage,  broad  nose,  lank  black  hair, 
and  regular  stature,  inclining  to  the  short  and  broad  set.  Being  desi- 
rous to  see  a  proof  of  their  skill  and  precision  in  shooting,  of  which  I 
bad  heard  much,  I  placed  an  orange  at  thirty  yards  distance,  which 
was  pierced  by  an  arrow  from  every'  one  who  drew  his  bow  at  it  I 
next  pointed  out  a  banana  tree,  about  eight  inches  in  circumference,  at 
a  d'istance  of  forty  y^rds;  not  a  single  am>w  missed  its  aim,  tliougti 
they  all  shot  at  an  elevated  range.  Interested  by  these  proofs  of  their 
archery,  I  went  with  some  of  them  into  a  wood  to  s^  them  shoot  at 
birds ;  though  there  trere  very  few  they  discovered  tiiem  far  mora 
quickly  than  I  could ;  and|  cautiously  creeping  along  until  tliey^  were 
within  bow-shot,  never  failed  to  bring  down  their  game.  The  stillness, 
and  expedition  with  which  they  penetrated  the  thickets,  and  passed 
through  the  brush* wood,  were  truly  surprising.  Their  bows  are  made 
of  the  tough  fibrous  wood  of  the  (ri,  six  or  seven  feet  long,  and  very 
stout;  their  arrows  are  full  six  feet  long,  and  near  an  inch  in  diameter, 
pointed  wRh  a  piece  of  cane  cut  to  a  feather  edge,  or  with  a  bone,  but 
of  late  more  frequently  with  iron.  They  are  loathsome  in  their  per- 
sons, and  ip  their  habits  but  one  remove  from  the  anthropophagi ;  for 
they  will  devour  almost  any  animal  io  the  coarsest  manner ;  for  instance, 
a  bird  unplucked,  half  roastedf^with  the  entrails  remaining.  £rc  they 
'  departed,  I  saw  an  instance  of  that  dangerous  excess  to  which  the 
passions  of  savages  are  liable  when  once  excited;  fori^  on  presenting  a 
lew  bottles  of  liquor  there  wpis  a  general  strife  for  them,  and  the  per- 
too,  man  or  woman,  who  first  obtained  one,  would  have  drank  the 
whole  of  its  contents,  had  it  not  been  forcibly  taken  away.  It  is  very 
unsafe  to  give  them  ardent  spirits,  for  when  intoxicated  it  is  necessary 
to  confine  them.  If  preference  is  given  to  one,  the  rest  are  insolent  aiid 
unruly  until  tliey  obtain  the  same  marks  of  favoun  They  are  not  of  a 
shy  or  morose  character,  biit  have  a  great  aversion  to  labour,  and  cannot 
be  brought  to  submit  to  any  regular  employment.  Rarely  is  an  Indian 
to  be  found  serving  as  a  domestic,  or  working  for  hire,  and  to  this  cir- 
camstance  may  be  ascribed  the  low  state  of  agriculture  in  the  district; 
for  as  the  farmers,  when  they  begin  the  world,  have  seldom  fiinds  suf- 
ficient to  purchase  negroes  at  Rio,  their  t>perations  are  for  a  long  time 
Teryconfined,  and  fircxjuently  languish  for  want  of  hands.** 

The  mode  of  traveHing  in  ibis  couatry  is  nearly  on  a  level  with 
file  manners  of  its  inhabitanta.  Beds  are  an  indispensable  part  of 
a  traveller's  equipage,  and  candles  are  scarcely  less  requisite,  un- 
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less  be  be  prepared  to  sit  down  contented  wifb  tbe  cbeerless  gloom 
of  a.  solitary  lamp*  As  to  snuffers,  they  are  seldom  seen,  except 
as  a  curiosity.  What  else  can  be  expected  in  a  country  which 
is  cultivated  only  in  small  and  distant  spots  ?  Here  are  no  enclo* 
Bures,  jio  artificial  grasses,  no  prpvision  of  fodder  against  the  season 
of  scarcity.  The  want  of  suitable  buildings  makes  the  settler  fre* 
quently  throw  into  promiscuous  heaps  products  of  a  totally  different 
nature ;  cotton,  coffee^  maize  and  beans,  being  frequently  piled  un- 
der the  same  shed.  Their  dairies,  if  such  they  may  be  called,  are 
managed  in  a  very  slovenly  manner;  the  little  butter  which  they 
make  becoming  rancid  in  a  few  days.  Pigs,  which  form  the  prin* 
cipal  animal  food  of  the  inhabitants,  are  nourished  on  Indian  com 
in  a  crude  state.  Of  this  grain  the  average  return  is  not  less  than 
two  hundred  for  one,  and  it  ripens  in  the  course  of  four  or  five 
months.  The  mandioca  is  seldom  ready  to-  take  up  in  less  than 
eighteen  or  twenty  months ;  by  which  time  it  produces,  on  a  suita- 
ble soil,  from  six  to  twelye  pounds  weight  per  plant.  To  make  it 
ier\'e  as  a  substitute  for  bread,  little  preparation  is  required,  as  it 
will  keep  a  long  tinre,  and  affords  rich  nourishment. 

Abundant  as  are  the  gtfts  of  nature  in  this  favoured  soil  avid 
climate,  a  striking  contrast  is  afforded,  at  almost  every  step,  by  the 
state  of  artificial  accommodations.  The  farm  houses  are  miserable 
hovels,  of  a  single  story  in  height ;  the  floor  is  neither  paved  nor 
boarded  ;  and  the  walls  and  partitions  are  formed  of  wicker  work, 
plastered  with  mud.  Tbe  kitchen  is  generally  a  dirty  apartment, 
having,  on  one  side,  pooh  of  slop-water,  and,  on  the  other,  fire- 
places rudely  formed  by  three  round  stones  put  together  in  such 
a  way  as  to  hold  the  earthen  pots  used  for  boiling  meat.  Where 
they  have  no  chimney,  which  is  often  the  case,  the  smoke  can 
llnd  an  issue  only  through  the  doors  and  other  apertures.  He  who 
travels  through  Brazil  must,  therefore,  be  contented  ip  look  for  hia 
chief  gratidcali^a  from  external  objects. 

Fi*om  a  region  thus  newly  seljled  and  thinly  peopled,  our 
countrymen,  had  they  been  well  informed,  would  ;iot  have  e»* 
pected  an  extensive  consumption  of  British  manufactures.  Yet, 
after  the  emigration  of  the  royal  family  from  Lisbon,  our  mer- 
chants poured  in  cargo  on  cargo,  as  if  the  market  of  Brazil  knew 
no  limits.  Never  was  the  exaggerated  estimate,  which  we  are 
apt  to  form  of  distant  objects,  more  surprisingly  exemplified. 
The  civilized  population  of  Brazil,  which  is  fitted  to  use  and  able 
to  pay  for  European  goods,  may  amount  to  half  a  million,  and  the 
Warehouses  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  are  adapted  to  the  limited  supply 
which  they  require :  but  our  vessels  succeeded  each  other  wilh 
a  rapidity  which  surpassed  the  means  of  accommodation  both  in  tbe 
t»wn  and  the  custoohhouse,  and  made  it  necessary  to  pile  our  gooda 
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along  the  beach.  Prices  fell  forthwith  one  hundred  per  cent ; 
and  the  deceitful  practice  of  selling  goods,  apparently  damaged, 
on  the  account  of  the  insurer,  was  often  adopted.  This  fraud,  so  . 
much  dreaded  at  Lloyd's,  and  so  little  comprehendl^d  by  persona 
out  of  business,  becomes  practicable  to  a  great  extent  in  a  town 
which  possesses  few  respectable  merchants.  The  insurer  being, 
by  the  terms  of  his  contract,  boirad  to  make  good  all  loss  arising 
from  damage,  a  fraudulent  merchant  can  often,  in  the  case  of  an 
unfavourable  market,  ascribe  to  damage  the  diminished  price 
which  was  in  fact  produced  by  a  very  different  cause.  The 
safety  of  the  underwriter  consists  chiefly  in  the  respectability  of 
the  gentlemen  who  are  called  to  exaunne  the  ostensible  damage ; 
and  hence  the  disadvantage  under  which  he  labours  in  a  country 
that  is  not  likely  to  afford  witnesses  of  undoubted  character. 

The  immense  loss  on  our  shipmenls  to  Bra2il  arose  from  a  dou- 
ble cause :  the  ridiculous  excess  of  quantity,  and  the  still  more 
ridiculous  unfitness  of  many  of  the  articles  for  the  intended 
market: 

*^  One  speculator,  of  wonderful  foresight,  sent  lai^e  iDVoices  of  stays 
for  ladies  who  never  heard  of  such  armour ;  another  sent  skates,  for 
the  use  of  a  people  who  are  totally  uninformed  that  water  can  become 
ice ;  9^  third  sent  out  a  considerable  assortment  of  the  roost  elegant 
cofEn  furniture,  not  knowing  that  coffins  are  never  used  by  the  Bra- 
dlians,  or  m  the  Plata.  To  these  absurd  speculations  may  be  added 
numerous  others,  particularly  in  articles  of  taste :  elegant  services  of 
cut  glass  were  little  appreciated  by  men  accustomed  to  driuk  out  of  a  ^ 
horn  or  a  cocoa-nut  shell ;  and  brilliant  chandeliers  were  still  less 
vahied  in  a  country  where  only  lamps  that'affbrded  a  gloomy  light  were 
used.  Superfine  woollen  cloths  were  equally  ill  suited 'to  the  market ; 
DO  one  thoug))t  them  sufficiently  strong.  Au  Immense  quantity  of 
high  priced  saddles,  and  thousands  of  whips,  were  sent  out  to  a  people 
as  incapable  of  adopting  them  as  they  w^re  of  knowing  their  conveni- 
ence. They  were  astonished  to  see  Englishmen  ride  on  such  sad- 
dles ;  nor  could  they  imagine  any  thing  more  insecure.  Of  the  bridles 
scarcely  any  use  could  be  made,  as  the  bit  was  not  calculated  to  keep 
the  horse  or  mule  in  subprdination  :  these  articles  were  of  course  sacri- 
ficed. Great  quantities  of  the  nails  and  ironmongery  %ere  useless,  at 
•  they  were  not  calculated  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  people.  Lprge 
eargoes  of  Manchester  goods  were  sent;  and,  in  a  few  months,- more  ar- 
rived than  had  been  consumed  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  preceding. 
No  discrimination  was  used  in  the  assortment  of  these  articles,  with 
respect  either  to  quality  or  fineness,  so  that  common  prints  were  disposed 
of  at  less  than  a  shUling  a  ird,  and  frequently  in  barter.  Fish  from 
Newfoundland  met  with  a  similar  fate ;  also  porter,  large  quantities  of 
which,  in  barrels,  arrived  amoog^  a  people,  of  whom  a  few  only  had 
tatted  that  article  as  a  luxury.  *  How  the  shippers  in  London,  and 
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•Umt  British  porU,  could  im^^  dm  porter  would  at  once  becone  « 
general  beverage,  h  is  difficult  to  conceive,  especiallj  wiieo  sent  la 
barrels.  Tbese  cargoes,  being  uosaleable,  wete  of  coarse  waieboused^ 
aud  of  course  spoiled.  Manj  ioiroices  of  fsocj  goodsi  aod  such  as  do 
not  constitute  a  staple  trade,  were  sold  at  from  sixty  to  sereiity  per 
ceot  under  costs  and  charges,  and  others  were  toitally  lost.  What 
tmist  bare  been  the  delusions  of  tho^  traders  wbosedt  out  toohy^form^ 
ed  with  a  hatchet  on  one  side  and  a  hammer  on  the  other,  for  the  cod- 
renlencj  of  breaking  the  rocks,  and  cutting  the  precious  metals  from 
them,  as  if  thej  ima^ned  that  a  man  had  only  to  go  into  the  moontalos, 
and  cut  as  much  gold  as  would  pay  for  the  articles  he  wanted  f 

This  evil  led  to  another  of  equal  oMgnitude :  a  minons  loss  by 
the  Braeil  produce  received  in  barter.  The  young  men,  who  were 
tent  out  in  such  numbers  from  England  as  supercargo^  (oimd  ■ 
tiiemselves  placed  in  a  new  sphere,  and  were  obl^ed  io  take 
cooda  in  return,  of  the  qualitj  of  which  they  were  unfitted  to  judge. 
Hides  and  Braail-wood  are  principal  articles  of  expcHl  from  thi^ 
part  of  the  world :  but,  with  regard  to  hides  the  English  purchaser 
was  ill  qualified  to  discern  the  injtifrj  deceived  in  the  drying;  and 
id  to  wood,  he  learned  when  too  late,  that  the  kind  growing  around 
Rio  de  Janeiro  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  Pemambuco,  on  which 
tbe  favourable-  character  of  Brazil  wood  has  been  founded. 
Other  objects  of  speculation  proved  stiU  more  unfavourable : 

^  Precious  stones  appeared  to  ofier  the  most  abundant  source  of 
riches ;  the  general  calculadon  was  made  upon  the  price  at  which  they 
sold  in  London ;  but  every  trader  brought  them,  more  or  less,  at  the 

))ricc  at  which  they  were  offered ;  invoices  of  goods  were  bartered 
or  some,  which  in  London  would  sell  for,  comparatively,  a  trifle,  as 
they  were  taken  without  discrimination  as  to  quality  or  perfectioD ; 
tourmalines  were  sold  for  emeralds,  crystals  for  topazes,  and  both  cqm* 
mon  stones  and  vitreous  paste  have  been  bought  as  diamouds  to  a  con- 
siderable amount  Both  gold  and  diamonds  were  well  known  to  be 
produced  in  Brazil ;  and  their  being  by  law  contraband,  was  a  suffi- 
cient temptation  to  eager  speculators  who  had  never  before  seen  either  ' 
in  their  native  state.  False  diamonds  were  weighed  with  scrupulous- 
ness, and  bougl^jt  with  avidity,  to  sell  by  the  rules  stated  by  JefTeries^ 
Gold  dust,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  appeared  in  no  inconsiderable 
quantity,  and,  after  being  weighed  with  equal  exactness,  was  bmight 
or  bartered  for.  But  previous  to  this  many  samples  underwent  the 
following  easy  and  iogCDious  process :  The  brass  pans  purchased  of  the 
English  were  filed,  and  mixed  with  the  gold  in  the  proportiod  of  from 
five  to  ten  per  cent,  according  to  the  opinion  which  the  selli^r  formed 
of  the  sagacity  of  the  person  with  whom  he  liad  to  deal :  aod  thus,  by 
a  shnple  contrivance,  some  of  our  countrymen  repurchased  at  three  or 
four  guineas  per  ounce  the. very  article  which  they  had  before  sold 
at  2s.  6d.  per  pound.'* 
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Amid  this  scene  of  foil  j  and  misfortunei  numerous  litigations 
could  not  fail  to  arise;  and  it  is  a  consolation  to  reflect  that,  as 
far  as  the  interference. of  the  Portuguese  governor  and  the  British 
ambassador  could  go,  the  evil  was  prevented  from  expanding  id 
it^  course.  A  judge  of  great  respectability  was  appointed  for  the 
determination  of  .all  cases  concerning  the  English ;  and  the  latter^ 
in  consideration  of  being  strangers,  were  allowed  certain  privi- 
leges, similar  to  those  of  the  nobility  of  Portugal.  They  were 
permitted  to  claim  the  occupancy  of  such  houses  as  could  be 
■pared,  exempted  from  rise  of  rent,  and  indulged  with  long  de» 
lay  in  cases  of  embarrassment  in  their  afl^airs.  Hence  arose  a 
current  saying  among  the  Portuguese,  "that  to  live  comfoi-tably 
in  Brazil  it  was  necessary  to  become  an  Englishman/* — So  great 
was  the  overstock  of  British  goods,  and  such  the  miserable  fall 
in  their  value,  that,  *  for  am  fourth  part  of  (he  quantity  sent  to 
Brazil,  we  should  have  obtained  an  equal  return  by  keeping  the 
market  at  a  fair  and  steady,  rate."  A  reciJrrence  of  this  evil  may 
be  prevented  by  carefully  attending  to  the  articles  which  are 
adapted  to  the  consumption  of  the  country,  and  which  may  be 
thus  enumerated;  hard-ware,  low-priced  cotton  goods,  hats, 
'  boots,  shoes,  earthen-ware,  glass,  cheap  furniture,  shot,  drugs, 
fimcy  articles,  common  woollen  cloths,  and  salt  either  from  Liver- 
pool  or  the  Cape  de  Yerd  islands.  A  time  will  arrive,  and  is 
probaUy  fast  approaching,  when  the  intertourse  of  Ria  de  Janei- 
ro with  India  will  be  greatly  increased:  it  may  become  a  kind  of 
Kalf-way  stafion  between  Europe  and  Asia :  and  if  Brazil  on  the 
one  hand  be  freed  from  the  colonial  restrictions  of  the  Portuguese, 
while  India  on  the  other  is  laid  open  to  the  enterprise  of  Bri- 
tish merchants,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  extension  of 
trade  would  proceed  with  great  rapidity. 

Having  thus  adverted  to  the  state  of  agriculture  and  of  foreign 
trade  iti  Brazil,  we  come  next  to  a  description  of  a  branch  of 
industry  almost  peculiar  to  that  country,  viz.  the  manner  of 
wot'king,  or  rather  of  washing,  the  gold  mines.  The  soil  con-  • 
taining  particles  of  this  treasure  is  generally  a  loose,  gravel-like 
stratum,  incumbent  on  granite.  This  ground  is  cut  into  steps 
twenty  and  thirty  feet  in  length,  two  or  three  feet  broad,  and 
about  one  foot  deep.  At  the  bottom  of  what  we  might  terui  a 
flight  of  such  steps,  a  trench  is  cut  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three 
feet :  water  is  then  let  in  from  higher  ground,  and  'on  each  step 
are  placed  six  or  seven  negroes,  who,  as  the  water  flows  gently 
db'wn,  keep  the  earth  continually  in  motion  with  shovels.  Amid 
the  soil  thus  stirred  and  carried  down  as  mud  to  the  lower  trench, 
the  particles  of  gold  descend,  and  are,  by  their  weight,  precipi- 
fated  to  the  bottom.  This  operation  continues  for  several  days, 
workmen  being  in  the  meanwhile  employed  at  the  trench  to  re* 
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move  the  stones  wljicb  are  carried  into  it  by  the  waters. '  The 
next  step  is  (o  subject  to  a  second  clearance  the  matter  that  H 
precipitated  into  (l?e  trench.  For  this ,  purpose,  negroes  pro- 
vide wooden  bowls  shaped  like  a  funnel,  about  two  feel  wide  at 
the  xnoufh,  and  five  or  six  inches  deep.  Each  wjorkman  takes 
into  bis  bowl  five  or  six  pounds  weight  of  sediment,  aVid,  standing 
in  the  stream,  admits  a  certain  quantity  of  water ;  which  he  stir* 
about,  so  that  the  precious  metal,  separating  from  the  inferior  and 
lighter  substancef*,  settles  in  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  bowl* 
They  next  rinse  the  bowl  in  a  larger  vessel  of  clear  water,  in 
which  they  leave  the  gold,  and  begin  ag«fin,  each  operation  being 
performed  in  six  or  eight  minutes.  The  particles  of  gold  pro- 
duced vary  greatly  both  in  number  and  size,  some  being  hardly 
liiscernible  to  the  eye,  while  others  are  as*  large  as  pease.  The 
value  at  stake  in  this  operation  is  such  as  to  render  it  f*xpedient 
that  the  negroesi  should  be  superintended  by  overseers.^The 
shining  appearance  of  the  refuse  of  old  washings,  lying  in  num- 
berless heaps,  at  first  dazzled  Mr.  Mawe's  imagination,  and  made 
him.  fancy  that  they  contained  some  of  the  finest  mineral  pro- 
ducts :  but  it  was  in  vain  that  he  and  some  labourers,  whom  he 
had  engaged,  toiled  for  three  days  in  the  search :  nothuig  had  es* 
caped  the  vigilant  eye  of  the  negroes. 

Another  mode  of  separating  gold  from  the  soil  b  called  canoe- 
washing.  The  canoes  are  thus  made :  two  planks,  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  in  length,  are  laid  on  the. ground,  forming  a  gentle 
slope,  and  .then,  at  a  fall  of.  six  inches,  two  other  plaifks  are  fixed 
in  a  similar  direction.  On  their  sides  are  boards  phiced  edgie- 
ways,  and  staked  down  to  the  ground,  so  as  to  form  long  shallow" 
troughs,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  covered  with  hides  tanned  to 
a  certain  degree,  .but  retaining  the  hairs.  The  water  contaiomg 
the  lighter  particles  of  gold  being  conveyed  down  these  troughs, 
the  gold  sinks,  and  remains  entangled  in  the  hair*  Every  hatf 
hour  the  hides  are  taken  up,  stretched  over  a  tank,  and  beaten 
repeatedly,  so  as  to  discharge  all  the  gold  into  the  tank.  At 
night  the  tanks  are  locked  up,  and  the  sediment  taken  from  them 
is  carefully  washed  away  by  the  hands. 

Curious  as  these  operations  are,  they  sink  into  insignificance 
when  compared  with  the  bold  manoeuvre  of  diverting  a  river  from 
its  channel,  for  the  purpose  of  searching  its  bed.  This  procesa 
takes  place  at  the  river  Jigitonhonha,  which  flows  throvgli  what 
is  called  the  .^diamond  district ;"  a  tract  of  country  lying  around 
the  town  of  Tejuco,  situated  several  hundred  miles  inland,  norHi 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  At  a  spot  called  Mandanga,  this  river,  form- 
ed by  the  junction  of  a  number  of  streams  in  the  diamond  district, 
is  as  wide  as  the  Thames  at  Windsor,  i^nd  varies  in  depth  from 
three  to  nine  feet.   The  current  is  diverted  into  a  canal  cot  acnM 
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a  tongue  of  land  round  which  the  river  winds,  the  water  being 
arrested  in  its  course  at  the  head  of  the  canal  by  an  embankment 
formed  of  several  thousand  bags  of  sand.  The  channel  being 
thus  laid  open,  the  water  remaining  in  its  pits  is  exhausted  by  ma^ 
chinerj;  a  removal  which  is  followed  by  carrying  oflf  the  mud 
and  digging  up  the  caacalhao^  or  stratum,  containing  particles  of 
gpld.  As  the  river  admits  of  these  labours  during  the  dry  season 
only,  the  miners  calculate  on  gaining  as  much  of  the  sti-atuoi  as 
will  give  them  occupation  in  the  farther  processes  during  th^  rainy 
months.  Having  laid  the  stratum  in  heaps,  of  teA  or  twelve  tods^ 
they  bring,  by  means  of  an  aqueduct,  a  stream  of  water,  and 
proceed  to  wa^h  the  heaps  for  diamonds  in  the  following  manner. 
They  erect  a  long  shed,  consisting  of  upright  posts  supportiug  a 
roof  thatched  with  long  grass,  to  protect  the  workmen  tVom  the 
8t|n.  Under  this  shed  is  placed  a  flooring  of  planks,  divided  into 
twenty  compartments,  or  troughs.  In  each  tronc^h.  a  negro  sta^ 
tions  himself,  rakes  into  it  a  quantity  of  cascalhao^  and  admits 
water,  more  or  less,  into  the  trough.  After  the  water  has  flowed 
through  the  troujgh  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  it  becomes  clearer, 
havmg  washed  away  the  mud.  The  negro  then  throws  away  the 
stones  remaining  in  the  trough,  and  proceeds  to  examine  the  stra- 
tum with  great  care  for  diamonds.  All  this  takes  place  under 
the  eye  of  overseers ;  and  when  a  negro  finds  a  diamond,  he 
rises  upright,  claps  his  hands,  and  delivers  the  gem  to  the  over- 
•eers.  The  negro  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  a  diamond 
weighing  17  1-^  carats  is  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  flowers,  and 
receives  his  freedom :  but,  if  any  one  be  detecfbd  in  smuggling 
a  diamond,  he  is  chastised  and  imprisoned.  They  work  about 
ten  hours  daily,  generally  in  a  stooping  posture.  At  intervals 
they  pause  and  take  rest;  when  snuff*,  of  which  they  are  very 
fond,  is  handed  about  among  them. — The  approach  to  the  dia- 
mond district  is  very  scrupulously  guarded  by  order  of  the  For- 
tugiiese  government. 

With  regard  to  the  stratum  already  mentioned,  the  substances 
which  are  considered  as  indications  of  diamonds  are  bright  bean- 
like irdn  ore ;  a  slaty  flint-like  matter ;  black  oxyde  of  iron ; 
rounded  bits  of  blue. quartz;  yellow  crystal;  and  other  materials 
entirely  different  from  the  soil  of  the  mountains  adjacent  to  this 
district.  Diamonds  are  not  peculiar  to  the  beds  of  rivers,  nor  to 
deep  ravines ;  they  have  been  found  in  cavities,  and  in  water- 
courses, on  the  summit  of  very  high  grounds.  The  flat  tracf s 
on  each  side  of  the  river  Jigitonbonha  appeared  to  be  equally 
rich  throughout  their  extent;  which  enabjes  the  officers  to  cal- 
culate the  value  of  an  unexplored  spot  by  a  comparison  with 
others  which  they  have  previously  analyzed.  "That  piece  of 
ground,"  said  the  intendant,  (pointing  to  a  flat  by  the  side  of  the 
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riyer,)  <^  will  yield  ten  thousand  carats  of  diamonds^  wheneTer  we. 
■hail  be  required  to  get  them  in  the  regular  course  of  worlEtog» 
or  when,  on  any  particular  occasion,  there  arrives*  a  government 
order  demanding  an  extraordinary  and  immediate  supply."  This 
river,  and  other  streams  in  its  vicinity,  have  been  in  a  course  of 
washing  for  many  years^  and  have  produced  great  quantities  of 
diamonds;  which  differ  very  much  in  size,  some  being  »>.smaU 
that  eighteen  or  twenty  are  required  to  the  carat ;  and  at  other 
times  stppes.  being  fojund  which  weigh  from  seventeen  to  twenty 
carats  each.  In  the  course  of  years,  the  present  district  must  be 
exhausted:  but  other  grounds,  not  far  off,  may  be  considered  as 
a  source  of  supply.  The  following  anecdote  shows  the  vigilance 
with  which  smuggling  is  watched : 

*'  A  carrier,  going  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  with  some  loaded  mules,  was 
ovei;tAken  by  two  cavalry  soldiers,  who  ordered  him  to  surrender  bis 
fowling-piece;  which  beia^  done,  they  bored  the  butt-end  with  a 
gimlet,  and  fiediog  it  hollow,  took  off  the  iron  from  the  end,  where 
they  found  a  cavity,  containing  about  tliree  hundred  carats  of  diamonds, 
which  t|ie|r  immediately  seized.  The  man  was  hurried  away,  and 
thrown  into  prison  at  Tejuco,  where  I  afterwards  saw  him.  The 
diamonds  were  confiscated,  and  the  soldiers  received  half  their  value. 
The  fate  of  this  man  is  a  dreadful  instance  of  tlie  rigour  of  the  exist- 
ing laws:  he  will  forfeit  all  his  property,  and  be  confined,  probably, 
for  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a  loathsome  prison,  aroon|r  felons  and 
murderers. — Doubtless,  the  pool'  felbw  owed  his  misfortune  to  spme 
secret  villain,  in  the  dhape  of  a  confidential  friend,  who,  having  learned 
his  mode  of  csfrry in^  diamonds  concealed,  had,  for  the  sake  of  a 
paltry  premium,  or  fi^m  some  meai^spirited  inotiv^,  given  notice  of  it 
to  government  I** 

In  the  diamond  district,  which,  from  its  name^  seems  to  convey 
.  the  idea  of  Opulence,  unfortunately  more  paupers  are  found  than 
in  any  other.  This  circumstance  is  owing  to  the  neglect  of  agri- 
culture ;  a  neglect  that  is  common  to  almost  all  quarters  in  which 
gold-washings  are  practised.  One  pleasing  exception  was  found 
by  Mr.  Mawe  in  travelling  through  a  remote  part : 

^'  I  was  received  into  a  very  respectable  house,  which  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  former  opulence.  The  owner.  Captain  Bom  Jarden,  a 
venerable  old  gentleman,  came  to  welcome  me :  on  entering  into  con- 
versation, he  informed  me  thttt  he  had  emigrated  hither  from  Oporto 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  had  lived  here  sixty ^two  years.  He  was  ' 
tempted  to  settle  here  by  the  ho(>e  of  participating  in  the  rich  trea- 
sures for  which  the  country  was  then  famed;  but  he  arrived  j|wo  or 
three  years  too  late :  the  mines  were  already  on  the  decline,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  turn  his  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits,  in  which  he 
persevered  with  such  success  that  he  was  enabled  to  realize  a  corn- 
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fdrtable  iodepeadenc7,  aod  to  brini;  up  a  oumerous  family  io  credit  aod 
resfiectabiiity  It  bad.been  weil  if  hU  Deighboure  had  profited  bj  so 
eminent  ao  example,  iustead  of  deeertiog  Uie  cotiotry  wheo  the  gold 
OQ  it«  surface  disappeared.'' 

In  these  sequestered  spots,  the  chief  beast  of  prej  K  the  ounce,, 
which  is  commonly  hunted  with  dogs. 

**  When  the  carcass  of  a  worried  animal  has  been  found,  or,  when  aa 
ounce  has  been  seen  prowliug  about,  the  news  is  soon  proclaimed  among 
the  neighbours,  two  or  three  of  whom  take  fire-arms  loaded  with  heavy 
slugs,  and  go  out  with  the  dogs  in  quest  of  the  animal,  who  generally 
lurks  in  some  thicket,  near  the  carcass  he  has  killed,  and  leayes  so 
•strong  a  scent,  that  the  dogs  soon  find.  When  disturt>ed  he  retreats. to 
bis  den,  if  he  has  one,  the  dogs  never  attempting  to  fasten  on  him,  or 
even  to  jface  him,  Imt,  on  the  contrary,  endeavouring  to  get  out  of  his 
way,  which  is  not  difficult,  as  the  ounce  is  heavy  and  slow  of  motion. 
If  he  caves,  the  sport  is  at  an  end,  and  the  hunters  make  up  the  Entrance; 
but  he  more  commonly  has  recourse  to  a  large  tree,  which  he  climbs 
with  great  facility ;  here  his  fate  is  generally  decided,  for  the  hunters 
get  near  enough  to  take  a  steady  ain^  and  seldom  fail  to  bring  him 
down,  one  of  them  reserving  bis  fire  to  d^patch  him,  if  required,  after  ^ 
be  has  fallen.  It  generally  happens,  that  one  or  two  of  the  dogs  are 
killed  in  coming  too  near,  for  even  in  his  dying  struggles,  a  single 
stroke  of  his  paw  proves  mortal.  The  skin  b  carried  home  as  a  tro- 
phy, and  the  neighbours  meet  and  congratulate  each  other,  on  the 
occasion." 

If  in  this  country  we  find  room  for  almost  annual  improvements 
in  machinery,  we  may  safely  take  it  for  granted  that  the  want  of 
suitable  implements  causes  the  waste  of  much  labour  in  the  mines 
of  Brazil.  In  many  parts,  neither  ckrts  nor  wheel-barrows  are  in 
use ;  and  the  most  cumbroOs  materials  are  carried  on  the  heads 
of  poor  negroes,  who  have  often  to  climb  ascents  on  which  inclined 
planes  might  be  employed  to  fff^t  advantage.  The  best  plan 
that  the  Portuguese  could  follow,  would  be  to  encourage  societies 
of  arts,  and  to  distribute  models  of  useful  machinery.  Together 
with  this  object,  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  of  pa3turage,  and 
the  care  of  the  health  of  negroes,  are  of  great  importance ;  and  an 
attention  to  such  points  as  Ihese  would  lead  to  a  much  more  per- 
manent' kind  of  wealth  than  that  which  is  derived  from  the  exca- 
vation of  mines.  The  precarious  nature  of  the  latter  is  strikingly 
exemplified  in  the  town  csdled  Villa  Rica,  situated  half  way  be- 
tween Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  diamond-district.  It  is  the  capital 
of  the  provjce  of  Minas  Geraes,  and  was  long  reputed  the  richest 
town  in  Brazil.  Now,  however,  it  exhibits  many  melancholy 
tokens  of  departed  wealth,  the  houses  being  partly  untenanted,  ancl 
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the  rents  of  those  which  are  occupied  being  b  a  eoiirae  of  almost 
annual  diminution.  Such  was  at  one  tim^  the  produce  of  tbe 
neigbt>ouring  mines,  that  between  1730  and  1 750,  the  king^sfifUi 
IS  said,  during  some  jears,  to  have  amounted  to  half  a  million  ster- 
ling. Since  tbe  decaj  of  these  mines,  tbe  inhabitants  remain  in  a 
great  measure  in  idleness,  neglecting  the  cultivation  of  the  fioe 
country  around,  which  would  amply  compensate  tbe  loss  of  me* 
tallic  treasures.  The  credulity  with  which  reports  of  new  mines 
are  circulated  is  surprising,  and  once  occasioned  Mr.  Mawe  .a 
long  and  fatiguing  journey.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  persons  who 
wish  to  sell  an  estate,  to  resort  to  the  expedient  of  mixing  filings 
with  the  earth,  and,  after  the  process  of  washing,  to  produce  them 
as  samples,  with  the  view  of  enhancing  the  value  of  the  landl 
The  prevalence  of  the  passion  for  mining  operates  to  delude  the 
lower  ordecs  witi)  the  prospect  of  speedy  viealfb,  and  to.ccjsate  ia 
them  a  disgust  for  regular  labour:  >et,  if  (hey  would  be  taught  by 
experience,  they  might  observe  that  those  of  their  countrymeo 
who  devote  themselves  to  mining  are  in.  general  ill  clothed  and  iR 
fed ;  while  the  followers  of  agriculture  are  comparatively  strangers 
to  the  want  of  comfort. 

We  conclude  our  extracts  by  a  passage  containiifg  an  account 
of  the  author's  escape,  at  Cadiz,  in  the  summer  of  1804,  frooi  an 
attack  of  the  dreadful  contagion  which  most  persons  are  agreed  in 
considering  to  have  been  the  plagne. 

**  The  effects  of  this  awful  scourge  were  visible  in  every  social  cir- 
.  cle;  almost  io  every  family;  and  perhaps  the  despoodeocj  caused  by 
witnessing  them  contributed  to  eJ:tend  its  fatal  sway.  I  still  shudder 
to  remember,  that  of  a  party  of  strangers  amounting  to  five,  (myself  ia> 
eluded,)  who  took  colTee  together  one  Saturday  evening  in  perfect 
health,  I,  on  monday-week  following,  was  tbe  sole  survivor.  Tbe 
progress  of  the  disorder  was  sq  rapid,  that  three  of  them  died  on  the 
fourth  day. 

**  The  first  symptQms  I  felt  were  extreme  lassitude,  heaviness,  and 
tremor,  acccompanied  with  a  considerable  degree  of  fever,  which  I 
first  observed  while  on  my  way  Itf  dine  with  a  friend.  I  returned  to 
my  lodgings  and  took  a  grain  of  calomel,  as  had  been  my  daily  custom 
for  some  time.  This  precaution  had  been  suggested  to  me  by  a  skilful 
chemist  in  London,  who  furnished  oie  with  a  quantity  of  that  medicioe, 
to  be  re^arly  taken  whenever  I  was  exposed  to  coutajrioa  of  any 
kind.  Believing,  however,  that  my  complaint  was  only  a  bad  cold, 
I  took  some  tea  and  retired  to  bed,  but  passed  a  restless  night*  In  the 
morning  while  at  breakfast,  among  the  Spanish  family  with  whom  I 
lodged,  my  appearance,  and  aversion  to  food,  excited  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  lady  of  the  house,  a  humane  and  (to  use  an  expressive 
family  phrase)  a  motherly  woman,  who  assured  me  that  I  bad  the 
plagUe.     Unwilling  to  i)elieve  her,  though  continually  growing  Worse, 
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1  increased  my  dose  of  calomel  aiid  took  lea  very  copioudy.  In  the 
aftemooQ  of  the  day  following  I  wrote  to  the  worthy  Mr.  Duff,  the 
coQ9al-general»  requesting  him  to  send  Dr.  Fife,  an  Eogii^h  physician, 
who,  on  visiting  me,  confirmed  what  my  hostess  had  said,  adding,  how- 
ever, that  the  symptoms  were  favourable.  He  prescribed  no  medicines, 
but  ordered  me  to  take  tamarinds  aud  hot  mint  tea  at  intervals  in  large 
quantities.  After  a  third  restless  night,  I  found  my  pulse  was  above 
130,  and  the  fourth  day  brought  the  crisis  of  my  disorder.  At  night 
I  was  suddenly  seized  with  extreme  sickness,  which  lasted  the  longer, 
by^  reason  of  the  great  qu  lutities  of  liquid  I  had  taken ;  a  profuse  per- 
spiration ensued,  aod  did  not  abate  until  1  was  reduced  from  a  robust 
habit  of  body  to  a  state  of  extreme  meagemess  and  debility.  I  now 
recovered  rapidly,  and  in  six  days  was  enabled  to  visit  my  friends. 
Dr.  Fife  assured  me  that  the  favourable  turn  of  my  illness  was  owing 
to  the  cak)mel  i  had  previously  taken;  and  added,  that  if  I  had  dou- 
bled the  dose  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  symptoms,  there  would, 
probably,  have  been  no  occasion  for  his  attendance.'^ 

lo  eBtimating  the  merits  of  this  work  as  a  literary  composition, 
we  find  no  pretensions  to  reputation  on  the  score  of  philosophical 
or  bisloricai  reflection.  Here  are  no  attempts  at  general  views, 
except  in  $i  few  instances,  when  they  are  confined  to  the  objects 
of  the  author's  personal  observation — tt*ade,  agriculture,  and  mine^ 
ralogy,  especially  the  last.  The  chief  part  of  the  volume  is  a 
plain  narrative  of  local  and  individual  occurrences ;  of  the  journey 
through  a  particular  tract;  of  the  situation  of  a  certain  town 
or  village ;  and  of  the  cultivation  of  a  certain  district  or  pro- 
vince. Though  composed  with  care,  and  free  from  that  repetition 
which  we  have  so  often  occasion  to  censure,  it  might  have  been 
better  had  many  of  the  hnmbler  details  been,  omitted  or  abridged. 
Mr.  Mawe,  as  well  as  other  writers  of  less  modesty,  has  yet  to 
learn  how  much  may  be  gained  by  a  ,  discriminating  selection  of 
interesting  circumstances;  and  by  making  a  book  consist  of  them, 
instead  of  aimipg  to  incorporate  with  them  a  multiplicity  of  subor- 
«lhiate  observations. 
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A  CrUicar  Examination  of  the  Writings  of  Richard  Cumbur" 
landt  Esq.  rv^h  an  on  asional  literary  Inquiry  inio  the  Age  i» 
which  he  livedo  and  the  Contemporaries  mith  rvlwm  he  flourish' 

.  erf.  Also  Memoirs  of  his  Lye^  and  an  Appendix^  containing 
Twe$Uy-^ix  original  Letters,  relating  to  a  Transaction  not 
mentioned  in  his  Memoirs.  A  new  and  improved  Eldition. 
By  WUli^m  Mudford,  2  Vds.  8vo.  pp.  670. 

(From  the  MoDthlj  tteyiew.)  , 

At  the  sale  of  the  librarj  of  an  emiQent  scholar  of  the  lait 
age,  a  book  was  put  up  by  the  auctioneer  with  this  puff,  that  it 
contained  the  doctor's  manuscript- notes.  Thus  retommende^i 
it  obtained  a  high  price ;  but,  when  the  happy  purchaser  took 
home  his  lotr  tbe^  onlj  note  which  it  con  tamed  was  in  these 
words — "  Hits  book  is  not  worth  reading.^  After  fai^ving  pa- 
tiently proceeded  through  the  present  minute  and  elat>orate  exami- 
nation of  the  numerous  writings  of  Mr.  Cumberland,  within  a 
page  or  two  of  the  end  we  meet  with  a  note  bj  Mr.  Mudfinrd 
which  is  very  similar  in  its  purport  to  the  above,  and  which 
ought  to  have  saved  liim  and  the  reader  much  trouble.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  works  of  Cumberland  which  he  has  been  so  critically 
analyzing,  he  observes  that  **  a  very  small  portion  of  them  will  be 
required  by  posteHty.''  What  is  the  amount  of  this  confession  f 
It  is  a  declaration  that  he  had  been  wasting  his  talents  m  discussing 
the  merits  of  writings  which  will  never  be  sought — Cumberland 
was  a  very  voluminous  author;  as  a  play-wright  "  breeding eveiy 
season,"  and  in  some  seasons  more  than  once :  but  it  was  not  ne» 
cessary  that  his  biographer  and  critical  examiner  should  now  eor 
ter  into  a  full  discussion  of  the  qualities  of  all  his  dramas,  and 
dissect  the  several  characters  which  they  contain.  After  the 
public  has  been  long  apprised  of  the  nature  of  an  author's  pro- 
ductions, and  has  decided  on  the  life  of  some  and  the  death  of 
others,  no  good  purpose  seems  likely  to  be  answered  by  making 
the  dead  men  pass  a  second  time  through  the  fire. 

If  we  advert  to  these  volumes  as  containing  Memoirs  pf  Cum- 
berland's life,  it  is  singular  that  Mr.  M.  should  allege,  as  he  does 
at  p.  256.,  **  his  avowed  purpose  and  design  to  be  to  produce  an 
ordinal  work,"  when  his  narrative  treads  in  the  ste^  of  the  very 
Memoh*  which  the  deceased  author  had  given  of  himself.  Indeed, 
.BO  largely  had  Mr.  M.  borrowed  from  the  book  on  which  \kh  own 
is  founded,  that  (as  we  are  told  in  the  second  preface)  '*  the  pub* 
lishers  of  Mr.  Cumberland!s  Memoirs  conceived  that  the  extracts 
which  he  had  selected  firom  them  had  a  tendency  to  duninish  the 
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y^lne  of  theTr  propertj,  and  obtained  therefore  an  injtniction  re« 
straining  the  sale  of  thia  work :"  an  injunction  which  has  obliged 
Mr.  M.»  in  the  new  and  improved  edition,  to  cut  out  long  pasaa* 
ges  which  he  bad  borrowed  from  the  Memoirs  of  Cumberland 
written  by  himself,  and  very  dextrously  to  fill  up  the  places  thui^ 
made  vacant  by  rehearsing  the  substance  of  the  expunged  exn 
tract,  and  by  subjoining  opposite  observations;  so  that  the  paging 
of  the  second  edition  exactly  corresponds  with  that  of  the  firstj 
and  the  index  at  the  end  is  adapted  alike  to  both. 

For  undertaking  a  new  life  of  Cumberland,  perhaps  little  apo« 
logy  would  be  required  from  Mr.  Mudford.  He  who  sits  dowii 
to  compile  memoirs  of  himself  may  be  better  acquainted  with  the 
subject  of  his  book  than  any  body  else :  but  it  is  not  very  proba4 
ble  that  he  will  tell  all  that  he  knows ;  and  it  may  be  fan*ly  sua- 

Gcted,  without  a  violation  of  candour,  that  judgment  will  at  times 
blinded  by  self-love.  Different  motives  may  be  assigned  fot 
the  same  action,  and  a  different  colouring  given  to  the  same  train 
of  facts.  It  is  manifest  from  the  letters  published  ui  the  appen^ 
dix  to  this  edition,  that  Mr.  Cumberland  did  not  reveal  alt  the  ma? 
terial  transactions  of  hisjife  ;  and  that  his  ministerial  patrons  are 
not  chai^eable  with  all  that  n^lect  of  hhn  of  which  he  so  bitter* 
ly  complains  in  his  Memoirs.  His  case  of  the  Spanish  jnissioui 
as  told  by  himself,  appears  hard  in  the  extreme,  and  a  mystery  i^ 
thrown  over  the  affair  which  it  is  now  diflkult  to  unravel.  Th^ 
perplexing  circumstance  is  not  only  that  the  king  of  Spain,  tq 
whose  court  Cumberiand  was  sent,  shonld  oflRer  to  pay  him  his  eX)f 

tenses,  and  that  our  court  should  withhold  them :  bpt  t^at  th^ 
ing  of  Spain  should  make  the  proposal  through  his  minister,  ac<» 
companiea  by  the  declaration  of  a  belief  that  these  expenses 
would  not  be  liquidated  by  the  court  of  which  Mr.  C  was  an  ao* 
credited  agent.*  It  would  hence  appear  that  Cumberland  did 
not  execute  his  delicate  business  as  a  diplomatist  to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  employers :  but  if  the  ministry  refused  him  the  remunera* 
tion  which  be  sought  on  that  ground,  they  had  previously  allowed 
him  to  sell  the  patent  of  his  oflSce  of  provost  marshal  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  South  Carolina,  for  a  larger  sum  than  he  had  expended 
in  Spain,  though  this  circumstance  is  not  noticed  in  the  account 
which  he  gives  of  himself.  It  will  be  said  that  his  profitable  sale 
of  the  patent  of  provost  marshal  was  in  ITfO,  and  that  his  letter 
ef  recall  from  Spain  was  in  17S1  ;  and  that  the  advantage  obtain- 
ed in  one  instance  could  not  be  fairly  deemed  a4:onsideration  for 
bis  loss  in  the  other :  but  however  the  case  really  stood,  it  is  a 
Cict  that  not  even  a  memorial  to  Lord  North  obtained  him  any  re- 

•  The  •zpreatioot  of  the  Spanish  mtfiMterH  tetter  to  Mr.  C.  are  remarkable : 
*  f  have  reasoD  to  apprehend  yoa  will  findyourtttf  abandoned  and  d«;ceiTed  hj  j%4tr 
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dress ;  and  the  singular  assertion  made  by  the  king  of  Spm 
through  his  minisfer,  on  Cumt)erland's  talcing  leave  at  Madrid, 
was  verified.     Will  this  curious  affair  be  ever  elucidated  ? 

The  facts  which  Mr.  C.  has  related  of  himself  afford  ground 
for1)iographical  comment,  and  maj  be  considered  as  materials  in 
the  hands  of  a  writer  who  undertakes  a  more  finished  representa- 
tion of  him  than  his  own  Memoirs  afford.  *  These/  sajs  Mr.  M., 
*  will  always  be  regarded  as  an  authentic  history  of  his  private 
and  public  life,  as  far  as  he  has  thought  it  proper  io  disclose  the 
particulars  of  either;  and  they  will  always  be  esteemed  for  that 
fund  of  literary  anecdote  which  they  contain,  and  in  the  detail  of 
which  Cumberland  peculiarly  excels.  A  great  chasm,  however, 
they  must  leave  in  every  thing  relating  to  his  writings,  except  the 
simple  statement  of  their  production,  or  of  the  events  connected 
with  their  success  or  failure:  and  this  chasm  it  has  been  my  object 
to  till  up  in  the  present  work*  We  must  allow  that,  in  the  filling 
up  of  this  chasm,  we  find  much  to  applaud  ;  and,  if  Mr.  M.  had 
Bot  descended  to  that  minuteness  of  criticism  in  noticing  many  of 
his  hero's  inferior  performances,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
we  should  have  l>een  still  better  pleased.  His  opinion  of  Cum- 
berland and  of  his  literary  productions  is  offered  with  great  free- 
dom *  and  he  gives  us  to  understand  that,  bad  his  conduct  as  a 
critic  been  less  unfettered,  the  proprietors  of  Mr.  Cumberland's 
works  would  not  have  applied  for  an  injunction  restraining  the  sale 
•f  the  first  edition.  With  this  business,  however,  we  have  no 
•oncem*  As  little  are  we  interested  in  the  misunderstanding  be- 
tween Sir  James  Bland  Burgess  and  the  author.  Mr.  Mudford 
has  shown  a  high  spirit,  and  from  the  beginning  of  hb  work  to  the 
end  manifests  a  determination  to  think  and  speak  for  himself 
Regarding  the  incidents  of  Cumberland's  life  as  so  many  pegs  on 
which  he  might  hang  his  remarks,  Mr.  M.  digresses  on  every  oc- 
casion into  reflections,  with  the  propriety  and  justice  of  which  we 
have  often  been  pleased.  Blame  as  well  as  praise  is  applied  to 
his  hero;  and  sometimes  he  artfully  contrives  to  lash  other  au- 
tiiors  over  that  gentleman's  shoulders,  of  which  practice  Dr. 
Prake  and.  Mrs.  Inchbald  may  probably  complain* 

The  work  commences  with  some  notice  of  Mr.  Cumberland's 
iterary  ancestors,  and  particularly  of  Dr.  Bentley,  his  maternal 
grandfather;  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  chapter  we  are  directed 
to  what  is  called  a  curious  coincidence  between  a  passage  in  one 
of  Bentley's  Boyle's  Lecture  Sermons  and  some  lines  in  Pope's 
Essay  on  Man :  but  with  this  coincidence  we  are  not  so  much  im- 
pressed as  Mr.  M.  seems  to  be  ;  and  we  are  surprised  that  he 
should  object  to  Mr.  Pope's  introduction  of  the  fiction  of  the 
«  music  of  the  spheres."    This  was  allowable  in  a  poet,  though 
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Dot  in  a  preacher.  The  beautifol  line,  so  often  quoted,  **  Dit 
of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain/'  has  no  counterpart  in  fientley'a 
prose. 

Having  dismissed  Mr.  Cumberland's  descent,  the  biographer 
comes^in  the  second  chapter^  to  the  professed  object  of  his  under* 
taking,  which  is  Mo  write  something  about  him,  his  works,  his  as* 
aociates,  and  his  friends,  which  he  could  not  have  written  if  he 
had  wished,  and  which,  perhaps,  he  would  not  have  wished  to 
have  written  if  he  could.'  Mr.  C/s  parental  and  school  educatioa 
pass  in  reveiw.  The  advantages  which  he  drew  from  having  a 
mother  who  possessed  a  cultivated  mind  are  not  passed  over  in 
ailence  ;  and  Mr.  M.  contends  for  rendering  our  women  so  far  ac* 
complished  that  they  may  be  proper  companions  for  sensible  hua- 
bands,  and  capable  of  instructing  their  children.  He  is  averse 
to  the  plan  of  making  '  household  cares  and  domestic  management 
the  chief  business  of  a  woman's  life,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  all 
ornamental,  of  all  elegant,  and  of  all  useful  acquirements.'  It  is 
his  opinion,  also,  that  the  business  of  the  education  of  youth 
ghould  be  conducted  more  at  home  than  it  is  at  the  present  daf  ; 
and,  weighing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  public  edit- 
cation,  he  decides  against  it. 

**  The  opportunities  thus  presented  of  laying  the  foundation  of  in^ 
limacies  with  men  capable  and  likely  to  advance  our  (brtunes  in  after 
life,  are  among  the  strongest  arguments  which  the  supporters  of  a 
public  system  of  education  have  to  advance.  They  are  indeed  ar^^ 
meuts  of  great  weight  and  importance ;  but  I  fear  the  instances  are 
fewer  than  mi^ht  be  hoped  wiiere  school  connexions  have  ripened  into 
those  of  manhood ;  or  where  the  noble  playmate  has  remembered  hii 
fellow  when  the  lapse  of  jears  has  led  him  to  the  possession  of  ho* 
Dours.  wealth,  and  influence.  Some  cases,  no  doubt,  may  be  ad  iuced, 
lu  opposition  to  this,  proving  the  ultimate  benefit  of  friendships  formed 
at  so  early  a  period  of  life  between  t>oyB  of  elevated  and  inferior  con^ 
ditions :  and  I  wish,  indeed,  that  they  may  be  numerous,  for  I  am 
afraid  they  are  the  only  advantages  which  can  be  plausibly  urged 
against  the  many  evils  attendant  upon  public  education.  The  almost 
certain  ruin  of  the  moral  character,  the  contagion  of  vice,  the  destrue- 
tion  of  (hat  simplicity  of  manners  which  is  at  once  the  offspring  and 
the  defence  of  virtue,  the  assumption  of  rude  and  boisterous  habits 
^hicb  deform  the  outward  man  and  corrupt  his  general  demeanor,  and 
the  gradual  relaxation  of  those  ties  of  kindred  by  which  social  Kt  is 
supported  and  adorned,  are  some  of  the  evils  to  be  expected  from 

Eubllc  education ;  while  they  may  all  be  avoided,  and  every  certaia 
enefit  secured  Tfor  that  which  may  arise  from  serviceable  connexious^ 
is  but  contingent)  by  private  instruction.'' 

Women,  whose  natural  duties  are  domestic,  need  notan^ou:;bt 
net  te  be  educated  m  crowds,  or  in  public  seninarie;;  a  situatifiR 
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which  18  verj  like] j  to  make  them  assm'ed  and  masculine :  but 
men,  who  are  to  go  out  into  the  world,  and  particularly  those  who 
are  intended  for  any  of  the  public  professions,  require  more  or 
less  of  a  public  education.  The  present  fault  seems  to  consbt  in 
their  being  sent  too  early  to  the  public  seminary,  before  their 
minds  are  sufficiently  imbued  with  those  moral  and  religious 
principles  and  habits,  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  which  de« 
pends  their  destiny.  Solomon  says,  ''  Train  up  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go  :*'  but  how  many  children  are  sent  from  home  to 
be,  in  k  great  measure,  their  o<J7n  masters  before  they  are  ircUned  T 
What  mere  boys  go  to  our  public  universities !  What  sums  do 
ihey  squander  there,  and  how  do  they  squander  them  ?  Is  this 
education  ?— All,  however,  who  go  to  college  have  not  the  meaoi 
of  being  profuse  spendthrifts :  but  a  few  examples  of  profusion  in 
our  universities  have  a  bad  influence,  which  reaches  much  farther 
than  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  extend.  Mr.  C.  and  Mr.  M. 
are  at  variance  on  the  subject  of  academical  education*  We  re* 
fer  the  reader  to  p.  64.  ei  seq. 

We  must  not,  we  cannot,  follow  Mr.  M.  over  the  gronnd  which 
we  have  already  traversed  with  Mr.  C.  in  his  account  of  himself 
in  his  own  Memoirs ;  nor  can  we  even  glance  at  every  digressioB 
or  episode  by  which  the  present  critical  narrative  is  diversified* 
Enough,  we  think,  will  be  effected  by  us  in  this  article,  if  by  a  few 
Selections  we  enable  the  reader  to  form  some  idea  of  the  nature 
of  Mr.  M.'s  undertaking,  and  of  his  merit  in  the  execution  of  it* 

It  is  welt  known  that  Mr.  Cumberland's  success  as  a  dramatist, 
especially  the  fame  which  he  acquired  by  "  The  West  Indian,** 
introduced  him  to  the  society  of  Johnson,  Burke,  Goldsmith,  Rey- 
nolds,  &c.  and  other  wits  of  the  last  age.  When  Mr.  M.  arrives 
at  this  period  of  his  hero's  life,  he  enters  into  a  eulogy  on  Dr* 
Johnson's  style,  which  is  very  natural  for  one  who  certainly  strives 
to  copy  it.     He  says, 

*«  It  has  been  the  fashion,  I  know,  to  decry,  in  particular,  the  style  of 
his  Ramblers ;  but  repeated  perusals  of  that  work  have  convinced  me 
that  though  a  uniformity  in  the  construction  of  its  sentences  may  som^ 
times  prevail,  yet  it  exhibits  a  continued  and  unbroken  splendour  of 
composition  which  no  other  work  in  the  English  language  can  produce 
in  the  ssme  degree.  That  concentrated  energy  which  belongs  to  i^ 
that  vigorous  application  of  terms  not  then  familiarised  to  the  public 
ear  but  most  expressive  and  most  desirable,  and  that  sedulous  rejectios 
of  expletives,  from  which  none  of  the  writings  of  his  predecessoia 
were  free,  together  with  the  melodious  collocation  of  the  senteneei^ 
present  a  dazzling  accnmulation  of  excellencies  which  have  oatHred, 
and  will  continue  to  outlive,  every  attempt  to  obscure  them,  descending 
(o  posterHy  with  increased  and  increasing  lustre.  I  am  not  insensible 
t#  the  few  blemishes  which  may  be  justly  said  to  poUnte  this  periectigaj 
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but  tbej  are  80  triTial,  aod  are  lo  noblj  redeemed  hj  the  ^eatness 
of  aurrouoding  beauties,  that  I  could  uever  pause  to  dvrell  upon  them^ 
Dor  will  1  DOW  stop  to  specify  them.  I  am  aware  that  the  latter  pro- 
ductious  of  Johnson  advance  a  step,  and  but  a  small  step,  beyond  this 
excellence;  and  that  advance  arises  solely  from  his  haying,  towards 
tlie  close  of  his  career,  disencumbered  hb  stjle  from  the  few  spots  that 
di&fig:ured  it,  and  presented  what  may  be  prouoauced  a  pure  and  per- 
fect model  of  writing.'' 

On  the  living  as  well  ai  on  the  dead,  this  critic  lavishes  his 
strictures.  Poor  Miss  Seward  is  handled  rather  roughlj  in  a  long 
note ;  and  Mr.  Walter  Scott  will,  perhaps,  think  that  Mr.  M.'s 
appreciation  of  his  merit  will  be  of  no  service  to  his  fame. 

Many  other  persons  and  subjects  will  be  found  in  this  miscel* 
laneous  work,  which  the  reader  little  expects.  Inter  alittf  here 
are  anecdotes  of  Lord  Rodney,  and  a  full  account  of  that  impor* 
tant  improvement  in  naval  tactics  by  which  we  ha\e  obtained 
very  signal  victories,  viz.  breaking  the  etumy^s  line;  an  idea 
whicb,  it  is  well  known,  was  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Clerk  in  his 
Essay  on  Naval  Tactics,  in  1782,  and  first  practised  by  the  ad- 
miral just  mentioned. 

When  Mr.  Cumberland  returned  from  his  Spanish  mission, 
and  found  the  surmise  of  Count  Florida  Blanca  verified,  by  our 
ministry  refusing  to  refund  his  expenses,  which  amounted  to  4^5001% 
he  was  thrown  into  great  difficulties,  and  obliged  to  sell  his  estate 
and  retire  from  the  capital.  In  this  emergency,  he  chose  Tun- 
bridge  Wells  for  the  place  of  his  residence,  and  sought  refuge 
from  the  world  in  his  library.  In  the  poem  called  Reirospection, 
which  he  published  not  long  before  his  death,  he  alludes  to  these 
eircumstaoces : 

••  Hail  to  thee,  Tunbridge !    Hail  Hygeian  fount; 

Still  as  thy  waters  flow,  may  they  dispense 

Health  to  the  sick,  and  comfort  to  the  sad  t 

Sad  I  came  to  thee,  comfortless  and  sick 

Of  many  sorrows:  still  th*  enveoom'd  shaft 

Of  base  injustice  rankled  in  itiy  breast; 

Still  on  my  haggard  cheek  the  fever  hung— 

*  My  only  recompense' — Thirty  long  years 

Have  blanched  my  temples  since  I  fiist  was  taught 

The  palnfiil  truth,  that  I  but  mock'd  my  hopes, 

And  fool'd  my  senses,  whilst  1  went  astray 

I'o  palaces  and  courts  to  search  for  that 

Which  dwells  not  in  them.     No:  to  you,  my  books! 

To  you,  the  dear  companions  of  my  youth, 

Still  my  best  comforters,  I  tum'd  for  peace: 

To  you  at  morning  break  I  came,  wUh  yott 

Agala  I  commao'd  o'er  themidoight  lamp. 
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And  haply  rescu'd  from  the  abyss  of  time 
Some  precious  relics  of  the  Grecian  muse, 
W  hicb  else  had  perish'd :  these  were  pleasing  toil^ 
For  these  some  learned  men,  who  knew  how  deep 
I  delv'd  to  fetch  them  up,  have  giv'n  me  praise. 
And  I  am  largely  paid ;  of  this  no  court, 
No  craft  can  rob  me,  and  I  boldly  trust 
The  treasure  will  not  perish  at  my  death.'' 

An  opportunity,  so  fairly  presented,  of  commenting  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  literary  pursuits,  is  not  lost  on  Mr.  M.,  who  continues 
the  subject  in  prose,  offering  remarks  which  are  at  once  pertioeot 
and  well  expressed: 

**  One  part  of  the  preceding  extract  (that  where  he  commemorates 
the  many  hours  of  unalloyed  happiness  which  he  derived  from  his 
books)  will  be.  read  by  every  literary  man  with  a  pleasing  conscious- 
ness  of  its  truth.  How  few  reflections  upon  the  employment  of  time, 
indeed,  can  equal  those  which  a  scholar  feels  when  he  retraces  in  his 
imao;inatioo  the  hours  he  has  devoted  to  voluntary  and  secluded  study  t 
The  remembrance  of  past  actions,  on  which  virtue  has  fixed  her  ap- 
proving stamp,  may  equal,  but  certainly  cannot  surpass  them.  In  a 
mind  tinctured  with  the  love  of  knowledge,  every  pleasing  idea  is  as- 
sociated, as  it  contemplates  those  moments  of  placid  eojoymmt  when 
instruction  was  silently  insinuating  itself,  and  when  every  day  opened 
new  stores  of  intellectual  wealth,  which  the  eager  pupil  of  wisdom 
panted  to  possess.  Inanimate  objects  become  connected  with  our  pro- 
gress, and  we  remember,  with  delight,  the  shady  wslk,  the  silent  grove, 
or  the  beauteous  landscape,  where  we  first  opened  some  favourite  vo- 
lume, or  first  dwelt  upon  some  matchless  effusion  of  the  muse  still 
cherished  by  the  memory.  These  are  emotions  familiar  to  the  bosom 
of  every  student,  and  they  are  such  as  ever  come  with  welcome,  for 
they  revive  the  recollectiou  of  a  period  which  is  endeared  to  him  by 
the  most  pleasing  images  of  past  felicity.  Our  advancement  iu  know- 
]e<lge,  or  our  completion  of  what  we  wish  to  know,  is  attended  by  few 
of  those  gay  and  inspiriting  sensations  which  accompany  our  iiutiatioo, 
when  all  before  us  is  new  and  untried,  and  hope  promises,  with  flatter- 
ing delusion,  all  that  we  wish,  and  more  than  we  find. 

*'  Books  are  companioas  which  accommodate  tliemselves,  with  on- 
reproaching  williugness,  to  all  our  humours.  If  we  are  jocund,  or  if  we 
are  sad,  if  we  are  studious  to  learn,  or  desirous  only  to  be  amused,  be 
that  has  a  relish  for  reading,  will  find  the  ready  means  of  supplying  all 
his  intellectual  wants  in  the  silence  of  his  library.  They  are  fiiends 
whom  no  estimation  can  overvalue ;  they  are  always  at  our  call,  and 
ready  to  offer  their  aid  and  consolation;  nor  need  we  overstrain  our 
desires  by  courtrsy,  for  the  moment  they  cease  Co  be  welcome  we  may 
dismiss  them  from  our  society  without  fear  of  reproach  or  ofi'eace.  Of 
what  other  friends  can  we  say  as  much  ?" 
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HtTUig  been  led,  in  the  coune  of  this  critical  narrative,  to  no- 
tice the  appearance  of  Cumberland's  comedy  of  the  U^alloonSf 
in  1782,  in  which  the  character  of  Father  Sullivan  was  written 
for  Henderson,  Mr.  Mudford  takes  occasion  to  reprobate  the 
practice  current  among  dramatic  writers,  of  drawing  characters 
for  particular  actors.  In  the  succeeding  chapter,  he  speaks,  and 
properly,  with  greater  displeasure,  of  a  hint  thrown  out  in  one  of 
the  papers  of  Mr.  C.'s  Observer^  viz.  that  <<  the  right  of  publish* 
iog  parliamentary  debates  is  replete  with  mischief."  Mr.  M. 
combats  this  idea  with  the  boldness  of  a  true  constitutionalist : 

**  In  mj  opinion,  whenever  the  day  comes  that  the  British  legisla- 
tare  deliberates  with  closed  doors,  that  day  will  be  the  sigoal  for  the 
extinction  of  British  liberty.  The  great  moral  engine  of  public  opi- 
nion, that  tribunal  to  which  every  public  man  should  be  amenable,  will 
be  destroyed,  and  on  its  ruins  will  be  erected  a  mysterious  tyranny 
which  wUl  bow  down  the  necks  of  my  countrymen  to  the  dust,  with- 
out, perhaps,  perpetrating  any  overt  act  of  despotism  flagrant  enough 
to  rouse  them  to  resistance.  The  most  daoi^erous,  indeed,  of  all  attacks 
on  freedom,  are  those  which  imperceptibly  sap  its  foundations ;  where 
nothing  is  seen  to  fall  till  the  last  support  is  silently  undermined,  and 
the  whole  fabric  rushes  to  instantaneous  destruction." 

Of  all  Mr.  C.'s  publications,  the  Observer  has  been,  and  will, 
perhaps,  continue  to  be,  most  read  and  approved.  We,  therefore, 
select  sooK  parts  of  Mr.  Mudford's  criticisms  on  that  work,  as  in- 
teresting exemplifications  of  his  reviewing  powers : 

**  Johnson  produced  his  Ramblers  with  very  little  assistance  from 
contemporary  wits;  but  Cumberland  wrote  his  Observer  without  any. 
The  different  powers  of  the  two  writers,  however,  may  be  easily  as- 
certained from  a  very  slight  inspection  of  their  topics.  Johnson  drew 
solely  from  the  stores  of  his  own  mind.  His  imagination  quickened 
into  perpetual  growth  objects  of  discussion;  he  seized  upon  an  ordina- 
ry subject,  and  by  the  energy  of  his  language,  the  richness  of  his  fancy, 
the  fertility  of  bis  allusions,  and,  above  all,  by  the  deep  insight  into 
human  nature  which  he  possessed,  he  so  decorated  and  enforced  it, 
that  had  novelty  lent  her  aid,  she  could  scarcely  have  added  another 
attraction.  He  derived  little  help  from  books,  and  seldom  extended 
bis  essays  by  quotation.  They  were  short,  also,  and  it  did  not  often 
happen  that  the  topic  was  pursued  through  successive  numbers,  for 
the  quickness  of  his  Invention  was  such  that  he  seldom  needed  to  pro> 
tract  a  dlsqiusition  by  a  languid  iteration  of  ideas.  His  Rambler  con- 
sists of  two  hundred  and  ei^ht  papers,  and  he  discharges  all  the  favours 
be  received  l)y  the  acknowledgement  of  six  out  of  this  number. 

**  Cumberland's  Observer  contains  as  great,  if  not  a  greater,  quan- 
tity of  matter,  and  it  comprises  only  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  papers. 
Of  these  more  than  one  third  is  compiled  from  other  books.    They 
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eoofifi  of  critktl  retearcbes  into  andeot  wrHen,  mcemagnSeA  vith 
copiouf  exiracts;  of  brief  accotiots  of  pbUoeophers  aod  poeu,  derivcl 
from  sources  taaiiliar  to  the  learned;  aod  of  iiistorkal  retatioot  wbksb 
require  liule  olber  labour  tbaii  that  of  writing  dowo  the  facts  retained 
io  the  ineoiory.  These  papers  which  are  ori^ual  are  expanded  iots 
liQUsuai  copiousness,  and  are  sometimes  pursued  through  seireral  sac^ 
cc^sive  essays.  Tbej  were  written,  too,  at  distant  intervals  of  tiaie« 
yfihWe  Johnson's  were  produced  by  the  necessity  of  slated  aod  periodi- 
cal labour  within  the  space  of  two  years. 

**  From  this  comparison,  (honourable,  indeed,  to  Cumberland,  for 
with  him  alone  can  it  be  made,  all  our  other  essayists  having  been  m- 
BO<  iated  together  in  their  respective  labours,)  two  conclusions  may  be 
inferred;  one,  that  Johnson  possessed  an  extraordinary  rapidity  of 
conception,  accompanied  with  a  rapidity  of  execution  as  extraonlinf 
ry :  the  oilier,  thai  Cumberland,  though  he  had,  perhaps,  no  less  ra- 
pidity of  execution  than  Johnson,  was  far  beneath  him  in  that  intellec- 
tual fmitfulness  by  which  topics  are  not  onlj  elicited,  but  afterwardi 
pursued  and  emb(*llished  with  all  the  bns;hte8t  oniaments  of  bncy,  or 
enforced  with  all  the  weiglitiest  arguments  of  reason. 

**  The  most  conspicuous  part  of  these  papers,  and  .that  which  €mii* 
berland  seems  to  have  regarded  as  hh  happiest  effort,  is  the  inquiry 
Instituted  into  the  history  of  the  Greek  writers,  particularly  of  the 
comic  poets  now  lost*  *  I  am  vain  enough,'  says  he,  *  to  (relieve  oo 
such  collection  of  the  scattered  extracts,  anecdotes,  and  remains  of 
those  dramatists  is  any  where  else  to  be  found ;'  and  in  anotlier  paK  of 
bis  Memoirs  he  quotes,  with  manifest  exultation,  the  following  paoe^ 
gjrric  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Walpoie,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambricl^: 

**  *  Aliunde  quoque  haufi  exigtiumarnamentum  kiiie  volumini  accessU^ 
siquidem  Cumberlandiu$  nofdras  amici  benevoUque  permisiU  vt  ver- 
sionea  suas  quanmdam  fi^agmentorum,  exquisUas  sane  Was^  nUrAqui 
iUganUd  cmiditas  el  commendatae  hue  traneferrem.^ 

^  In  writing  these  erudite  papers,  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  the 
marginal  annotations  upon  tiie  authors  bj  his  grandfather  Bentley, 
Fome  of  whose  l>ooV9  he  received  from  his  uncle,  (Dr.  Richard 
Bentley,)  and  among  lliem  many  of  the  writers  whose  works  he  after- 
wards illustrated  in  the  Observer.  That  these  essays,  indeed,  deserve 
every  praise  which  so  much  diligence,  leaminer,  and  skilful  criticUm 
ean  obtain,  I  will  not  deny ;  but  thej  will  oftener  be  commended  thai 
read. 

'*  It  is  deemed  uoluckj  to  stumble  on  tlie  threshold,  but  Cumber- 
land has  done  so.  I  do  not  believe,  indeed,  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  produce,  from  any  writer  of  the  last  century,  a  paragraph  so  feebly 
involved  as  that  with  which  the  first  number  of  the  Observer  com- 
menccs.  The  reader  wanders  throus:h  it  as  in  a  maze;  he  finds  hinh 
self  at  the  end,  at  last,  but  wonders  how  he  came  tliere;  he  attempts 
to  look  back  and  disentangle  the  path  he  pursued,  and  beliolds  o  tly 
inextricable  coufu^on.    I  know  lothiog  that  resembles  this  inititl 
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paragrapfa>  except  it  be  some  of  the  prolixly  coacateaated  tenteoces 
of  Gauden;  but  bis  iDyolutioos  aie  amply  redeemed  by  a  richueBS  of 
imagioatioQ  which  scatters  the  brightest  flowers  over  the  palpable 
ooDt'usioa. 

*^  The  purport  of  his  uodertakiog  was,  as  he  informs  us,  ^  to  tell 
his  readers  what  he  had  observed  of  men  aod  books  iu  tlie  most  amus'- 
log  maooer  he  was  able/'  This,  iodeed,  was  ao  uaambitious  claim, 
and  to  which,  I  think,  he  established  a  sufficient  right  in  the  progreto 
of  his  labours."—- 

*'  If  thti  Observer  be  considered  as  a  body  of  Essays,  upon  life,  upoa 
manners,  and  upon  literature,  it  will  shrink  in  comparison  witb  those 
produced  by  Steele,  by  Addison,  and  by  Johnson.  Cumberland  was 
capable  of  imagining  characters  t  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had 
much  power  of  observing  those  qualities  in  individuals  of  which  cha- 
racter is  compounded.  That  which  was  obtrusively  visible  in  a  man, 
he  could  seize  and  portray ;  but  the  less  obvious  modes  of  thought, 
the  secret  bias,  the  prevniting  but  obscure  motives  to  conduct,  were 
seldom  within  his  reach.  He  could  invent,  and  give  the  invention  an 
air  of  reality ;  upon  a  slender  basis  of  truth  be  could  engraft  an  agree- 
able fiction,  in  which,  however,  the  traces  of  fancy  would  still  be  so 
discernible  that  the  reader  never  mistook  them. 

^*  In  this  respect,  therefore,  he  was  greatly  inferior  to  either  Steele, 
Addison,  or  Johnson.  They  had  a  quick  perception  of  the  follies  of 
mankind,  and  exhibited,  without  exaggeration,  such  a  picture  of  them 
as  none  could  mistake,  and  none  could  view  without  convktichi  of  its 
truth.  They  looked  abroad  upon  life,  and  observed  all  its  various 
combinations :  they  studied  man,  and  knew  the  artifices  by  which  his 
conduct  was  obscured.  They  penetrated  through  that  veil  which  ne- 
ces^y  sometimes,  and  custom  always,  impels  us  to  throw  round  our 
actions,  and  they  disclosed  thode  hidden  qualities  which  escape  the  no- 
tice of  ordinary  observation,  but  which  are  recognized  with  instanta- 
neous acquiescence  when  displayed^ 

**  The  want  of  this  power  in  Cumberland  is  greatly  felt  by  him  who 
reads  hi^  essays  consecutively ;  for,  being  restricted  in  the  limits  of 
bis  excursions,  by  inability  ■  to  avail  himself  of  what  wider  research 
would  have  offered,  he  is  too  diffuse  upon  single  incidents,  and  charac- 
ters, as  a  man  who  has  not  many  guineas  applies  one  to  its  utmost  vari- 
ety of  purposes. 

"In  his  literary  disquisitions,  though  always  inferior  to  Johnson 
as  a  critic,  he  is  often  very  pleasing,  and  often  equal  to  Addison. 
His  learning,  perhaps,  sometimes  desenerates  into  pedantry,  but  he 
who  is  rich  is  apt  to  display  his  wealth.  His  critical  papers  are  among 
the  most  amusing,  and  he  has  instituted  an  ingenious  comparison  be- 
tween  Massinger's  Fatal  Dowry  and  Rowe's  Fair  Penitent,  in  which 
the  brief  opinions  of  Mr.  M.  Mason  (Massiiiger^s  editor)  are  enforced 
by  examples  pertinently  selected.  I  wish,  however,  that  his  admira> 
tioD  of  Cowper  had  not  excited  him  to  an  imitation  of  that  nervous  and 
original  writer. 

•'  In  his  characters  he  sometimes  exhibited  living  individuals.     I 
have  already  olluded  to  his  introduction  ot  Johnson;  and  in  the  same 
Vol,  IV.  New  Series.        4ft 
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Bumbet,  I  Imagine  his  actress  to  be  Mrs.  SkWoos.  Ooi|gODt  ^^J** 
conceited  painter  of  the  deformed  and  tcniWe,  (No  98.)  was  probablj 
meant  for  Fuseli :  but  if  so,  there  is  more  willingness  to  wouad  tkaa 

-  There  is  nothing  in  these  papers  by  which  the  most  delkale 
leader  can  be  displeased,  which  is  a  praise  tliat  cauoot  be  wbolly  givco 
either  to  the  Spectator  or  Guardian,  whose  zeal  to  reform  certaia 
exposures  of  the  female  person  often  led  them  to  illustrations  not  exacts 
ly  witldu  the  liniite  of  decency.  This  commendation  I  bestow  the 
thore  willingly  upon  Cumberland,  because  the  practice  of  such  deco- 
rum was  not  habitual  in  him,  for  in  some  of  his  writings  he  only  Deeded 
to  employ  a  corresponding  liceotioosuess  of  expression  to  rank  witii  ihe- 
eorrupters  of  public  morals." 

We  shall  not  qtiote  this  writer's  strictures  on  the  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Vice,  at  p.  450.  et  seq. :  but  we  recommend 
them  to  the  consideration  of  its  zealous  members. 

A  iarge  portion  of  these  pages  is  dedicated  to  the  drama ;  and 
the  author  will  not  be  said  to  have  gone  out  of  his  way  by  aoioMd* 
verting  on  the  extreme  folly  of  the  town  in  its  idolatry  of  the  tap 
kills  of  Master  Betty.  At  the  zenith  of  his  popularity,  we  en- 
deavoured to  correct  this  mania,  by  suggesting  the  impossibility  dt 
those  perfections  which  the  public  voice  attributed  to  that  youth, 
and  has  itself  since  refused  to  recognize. 

Of  the  novels  of  his  hero,  Mr.  M.  speaks  in  terins  of  moral  dis- 
approbation ;  and  of  his  scheme  to  establish  a  Review,  with  no 
applause.  The  following  is  his  short  account  of  Mr.  C.'s  death 
and  character. 

^*  Cumberland's  death  was  not  preceded  by  any  tedious  or  paintid 
illness.  The  uniform  temperance  of  his  life  was  such  that  he  nigfat 
justly  hope  a  calm  and  gentle  dismission  to  another  state;  that  euUia- 
nasia  for  which  Arbuthnot  so  tenderly  sighed,  for  which  every  mao 
must  devoutly  wish,  and  which,  indeed,  as  I  have  heard,  was  vouch- 
safed to  Cumberland.  He  was  indisposed  only  a  few  days  previouslj, 
snd  quietly  resigned  his  soul  to  its  Maker  at  the  house  of  his  friend, 
Mr.  Weiiry  Frj',  in  Bedford  Place,  Russel  Square,  a  gentleman  whom 
he  mentions  with  great  kindness  in  his  Memoirs.  This  melancholy 
event  took  place  on  the  7th  of  May,  181 1. 

^  When  his  death  was  known,  it  excited  a  very  general  semntlna  ia 
the  literary  world.  He  had,  indeed,  lived  through  so  long  a  period^ 
had  written  so  much^  had  acquired  so  general  a  reputation  as  an  elegant 
scholar  and  author,  and  had  bceo  connected  so  intimately  with  the 
most  eminent  men  of  the  last  half  century,  that  his  loss  seemed  to  dis- 
sever fi*om  us  the  only  remaining  link  of  that  illustrious  circle  by  which 
the  individuals  who  composed  it  were  still  held  to  us. 

'*  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  14th  of  May.  His 
remains  were  interred  in  Poet's  Comer,  near  the  shrine  of  his  frieud 
ftarrick.    The  funeral  was  attended  by  a  numerous  procession,  which 
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veached  the  abbej  about  one  o^clock,  where  they  were  met  by  Dr.  Vin- 
cent, Dean  of  WeBtminater,  the  long-remembered  I'rieud  and  early  school- 
fellow of  Cumbcrlaod.  His  ofiice  miifii^  thcrd'ore,  have  been  an  affect- 
-log  one.  Wlien  the  body  was  placed  in  the  grave,  he  pronounced  the 
following  oration,  for  a  correct  cofxy  of  which  L  am  indebted  to  the 
kiudaeas  of  his  daiighter>  Mrs.  Jatisen  : 

*<  *  Good  People,  we  have  comm^itted  to  the  dust  the  body  of  Rich- 
mrd  Cumberland,  a  man  well  entitled,  by  his  virtues  and  his  talents,  to 
repose  among  the  illustrious  dead  by  which,  iu  this  place,  he  is  surround- 
ed* No  author  has  written  more  ;  few  have  written  better.  His  ta- 
lents were  chkfly  deToted  to  the  stage  :  his  dramas  were  pure  and  clas- 
sical, the  characters  drawn  froai  high  life  as  well  as  low  life,  but  all  iu- 
variably  dealt  with  according  to  the  strict  rules  of  poetical  justice; 
and  we^  may  say  of  him   what  we  can  say  of  few  dramatist!,  that  his 

(lays  were  not  contaminated  by  oaths  or  libidinous  allusions,  such  as 
aye  disgraced  the  stage  in  alt  ages  of  the  dranoa,  and  greatly,  nay 
abominably,  so  at  the  present  day.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  thea- 
tre was  not  merely  a  place  of  amusement,  but  a  school  of  manners.  la 
Ids  prose  worlds  he  was  a  moralist  of  the  hishest  order,  in  his  two 
|[reat  poems,  drawn  from  holy  writ,  he  well  sustained  the  dignified  cha- 
racter of  our  sacred  religion,  approved  himself  a  worthy  teacher  of 
gospel  morality,  and  a  faithful  servant  of  his  blessed  Redeemer.  He 
was  not  exempt  from  the  failings  and  infirmities  of  human  nature;  but 
let  ustemember,  that  his  talents  were  never  prostituted  to  the  cause  of 
vice  or  immorality ;  let  us  contemplate  bis  long  and  nsefiil  labours  in 
the  service  of  God  and  his  country ;  and  may  the  God  9f  all  mercjr' 
pardon  hb  sios,  aod  iu  the  resurrection  of  the  just  receive  him  iota 
wmsfftastiag  peace  and  glory !'  ^ 

To  the  correctness  of  this  character,  gives  of  the  deceased  by 
]>r«  Yinceoty  Mr.  M*  demurs,  denying  him  the  praise  of  a  strict* 
iy  morat  wrifery  and  refusing  to  allow  that  his  plays  are  free  from 
tatba  ;  but  the  passages  which  are  adduced  in  Mr.  M.*a  first  edt^ 
tioB,  and  suppressed  in  the  second,  are  not  quite  in  point,  if  by 
oaths  we  mean  impious  appeals  to  the  Divine  Being.  The  prac- 
tice, too  comoion  in  the  present  day,  of  profane  execratioii  9t 
corsing,  is  mdeed  exemplified  in  Cumberland's  dramas. 

Throughout  this  work,  Mr.  M.  has  aimed  at  producing  a  nerv- 
ous composition,  and  oo  the  whole  he  has  stKceeded  :  but,  as  he 
is  a  mariifid  in  style,  we  were  surprised  to  meet  in  p  4^9,  with 
tbe  foliewing  langiis^e  :  <'  be  affords  too  many  gUoDpses  in  tbi* 
progress  of  tbe  action,  of  how  it  is  to  terminate  ;'^  and  in  p.  451. 
tbe  sentence  is  not  much  better,  in  which  he  speaks  of ''oegKc^en-  . 
ces  which  he  had  ah>eady  animaiiverted  on  m  examining  the  ffeat 
kditmJ*^  He  hat  written  on  Cumberlami't^  works  more  than  was 
necessary  :  but  be  has  in  general  written  well,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
fonnd  criticism. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIR 

OF  THB  LATE 

BRIGADIER  GENERAL  ZEBULON  MOPTTGOMERT  PIKE. 

Zebulon  MoiCTGOMBRr  Pike  was  born  at  Lamberton,^  io 
the  state  of  New-Jersey,  January  5tb,  1779.     His  father  was  a 
respectable  officer  in  the  armj  of  the  United  States.     His  familj 
had  for  several  generations  resided  in  New-Jersej,  and  were  de- 
scended from  a  Captain  John  Pike,  whose  name  is  preserved  by 
tradition  as  having  been  a  gallant  and  distinguished  soldier  in  the 
earlj  Indian  wars  of  the  colonj.     He  entered  the  armj  while  jet 
s  boy,  and  served  for  some  time  as  a  cadet  in  his  father's  companjt 
which  Was  then  stationed  on  the  western  frontiers  of  the  United 
States.     At  an  early  age  he  obtained  the  commission  of  ensign, 
and  some  time  after,  that  of  lieutenant  in  the  1st  regiment  of  in- 
fantry.    He  was  thus  almost  from  his  cradle  trained  to  the  habita 
of  a  military  life ;  but  he  did  not,  like  most  of  the  peaceful  vete* 
rans  of  the  barracks  and  the  parade,  while  away  his  days  in  inac- 
tivity^ contented  with  the  mechanical  routine  of  military  duty. 
By  a  life  of  constant  activity  and  exposure,  he  invigorated  his 
constitution,  and  prepared  himself  for  deeds  of  hardihood  and  ad- 
venture.    At  the  same  time,  he  Endeavoured  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency of  his  early  education  by  most  ardent,  though,  probably, 
often  desultory  and  ill-regulated  application  to  every  branch  of 
useful  knowledge.     He  had  entered  the  army  with  no  other  edu- 
cation than  sueh  as  is  aflbrded  by  the  most  ordinary  village  school , 
— treading,  writing,  and  a  little  arithmetic.     By  his  own  solitary 
,  exertions  he  acquired,  almost  without  the  aid  of  a  master,  the 

*  Thb  Bam^  is  a  curious  instance  of  Uie  mode  in  vltioh  many  of  oor  Indian  namet 
liave  been  changed  It  ii  a  coiTUpUon  of  Lamatoo»  which  was  formerlj-  prouoanced 
ffsd  ipeU  Alamatank,  that  beio;  Uie  original  Indian  Dave# 
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French  and  Latin  languages,  the  former  of  which,  it  appears  from 
bis  journal,  he  was  able  to  write  and  speak  with  sufficient  accura« 
cj  for  all  the  purposes  of  business ;  to  these  he  afterwards  added 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Spanish.  He  also  studied  the  ele- 
mentary branches  of  mathematics,  and  became  very  conversant 
and  even  skilful  in  all  the  ordinary  practical  applications  of  that 
science.  He  seems,  besides,  to  have  had  a  general  curiosity,  to 
which  no  kind  of  knowledge  was  without  interest ;  he  read  with 
avidity  every  book  which  fell  in  his  way,  and  thus,  without  any 
reguhr  plan  of  study,  acquired  a  considerable  stock  of  various  in* 
formation,  and  some  tincture  of  popular  English  literature.  In 
most  of  these  literary  acquirements.  Pike  scarcely  attained  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  scholar,  but  they  were  such  as  became  the  gen- 
tleman, and  elevated  and  adorned  the  character  of  the  soldier. 
Nor  were  these  studies  directed  solely  to  the  improvement  of  the 
mind;  he  endeavoured  to  make  them  subservient  to  a  much  higher 
end.  From  his  youth  he  sedulously  cultivated  m  himself  a  gene- 
rous spirit  of  chivalry ;  not  that  punctilious  and  barren  honour 
which  cheaply  satisfies  itself  with  the  reputation  of  personal  cou^ 
rage  and  freedom  from  disreputable  vice,  but  the  chivalry  of  the 
ancient  school  of  European  honour — that  habit  of  manly  and 
virtuous  sentiment,  that  spirit  of  patriotism  and  self-devotion, 
which,  while  it  roots  out  from  the  heart  every  other  weakness  of 
our  nature,  spares  and  cherishes  ^'  that  last  infirmity  of  noble 
minds,"  the  love  of  glory,  and  in  every  great  emergency  in  which 
man  may  be  called  upon  to  act,  sends  him  forth  into  the  service  of 
his  country  or  his  kind,  at  once  obeying  the  commands  of  duty, 
and  elevated  and  animated  by  the  warm  impulse  of  enthusiastic 
feeling. 

Among  other  habits  of  mental  discipline  by  which  Pike  was  ad- 
cnstomed  to  cherish  these  principles  and  feelings,  was  a  cousiant 
practice  of  inserting  upon  the  blank  pages  of  some  favourite  vo- 
lume, such  striking  maxims  of  morality,  or  sentiments  of  honour, 
as  occurred  in  his  reading,  or  were  suggested  by  his  own  reflections. 
He  had  been  in  the  practice  of  making  use  of  a  small  edition  of 
Dodsley's  ^*  Economy  of  Human  Life,^'  for. this  pur|K>se.  Soon 
after  his  marriage,  he  presented  this  volume  io  his  wife,  who  still 
preserves  it  as  one  of  the  most  precious  memorials  of  her  husbanii^H 
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▼irlMi.  All  extract  firooi  ob*  of  the  manuseript  f^^gn  ef  thii 
Tolnme  W14  puUiahed  in  a  periodical  work  soon  after  hw  deatlu 
It  was  writteo  aa  a  cotttimiatioa  of  the  article  '*  Sioceritj/'  aad  ia 
stpongljf  characterialie  of  the  aather. 

^  SheuM  ngr  ceantiy  call  fortheaacriftce  of  that  life  wMcfa  ban  been 
deToled  la  her  aervice  from  earij  jeoik^  aMtt  willinglf  aball  she  le- 
eelie  It  The  sod  whkh  ceveia  iim  bfvre  shall  be  mobtened  bj  the 
taaiiof  love  and  fneoMiip;  bolif  I  Ul  fiir  firooi  lay  friends  and  from 
joOfiqyClava^  reflMober  thai  *  the  efaakeatteaiawldch  are  ever  shed^ 
are  those  whieh  bedew  the  nbiuried  head  of  a  BMinat^  aod  wfaeo  these 
Uoes  shall  meet  the  eyes  of  onryoMBg  letthe  pages  of  this 

little  book  be  intj^essed  oo  hla  arfod  aa  the  gift  of  a  father  who  had  00- 
thiQg  to  bequeath  but  hb  hmwiir,  aod  let  these  maadiBs  beerer  pveaeat 
tohismlad  as  he  rises  f rom  jouth  to  oianbood  ^ 

^  1.  Pjreserve  your  honour  free  from  liiemish. 

^^  2.  Be  always  ready  to  die  for  your  couatry. 

««Z.M.Pik6 

<'  Kaskaskias,  ludiima  Territory.*' 


Thus  gifted  with  a  lofty  spirit  of  honour,  and  aa  iroe 
lioo,  Pike  presents  to  the  ifnagination  no  imperfect  reaemblaoce  of 
one  of  the  cayaliere  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  hardy,  ateel-claj 
companions  of  Bayard  and  Sidney. 

In  March,  1801,  he  married  Miss  ClariaiNi  Browii|Of  Cincu»^ 
pati,  hi  the  state  of  Kentucky.  By  this  marriage  be  hod  oeToral 
children,  only  one  of  whom,  a  daughter,  survives  him. 

On  the  old  peace  establbhinent  of  oar  army,  then  cprnposed  only 
pf  a  few  regiments,  and  employed  altogether  in  garriaooiiig  a  few^ 
frontier  posts,  promotion  was  slow,  and  the  field  of  action  limited 
and  obscure.  For  several  years  Lieutenant  Pike  panted  in  Tain 
for  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  that  "  all-ruling  passion,''  which| 
to  use  his  own  words,  ^swayed  him  irresistibly  to  the  profeaaioo 
of  arma,  and  the  pursuita  of  military  glory." 

At  length,  in  1805,  anew  career  of  honourable  distinction  was 
opened  to  this  active  and  aspiring  youth.  Soon  after  the  purchase 
of  Louisiaoa,  the  government  of  the  United  States  determined 
upon  taking  measures  to  explore  their  new  territory,  and  that  int^ 
loenae  tract  of  wildernesa  included  within  ita  limiCi.    Beaidea  aa* 
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pertabiog  Hb  geogn^faieal  boondbries^  k  wmi  wished  to  aequirt 
tome  koowlec^e  tijf  iti.Boa  and  mUirai  productions,  of  the  counie 
of  Ha  riven,  and  tfaeir  fitneoi  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  and 
other  uses  of  civiliaed  life,  and  also  to  gain  particular  information 
of  the  numbers,  character,  and  poir er  of  the  tribes  of  Indians  who 
urhabited  this  temtory,  and  their  several  dispositions  towards  the 
United  States.  With  these  views,  while  Captains  Lewis  and 
Clarke  ware  sent  to  exjriore  the  unknown  sources  of  the  Missouri^ 
Pike  was  despatched  on  a  similar  expedition  for  the  purpose  of 
tracing  the  Mississippi  to  its  head. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  ia05.  Pike  according! j  embarked  at  8t 
Louis,  and  proceeded  up  the  Mississippi,  with  twenty  men,  in  a 
stout  boatt  provisioned  for  four  months,  but  they  were  soon  obliged 
In  leave  their  boats  and  proceed  on  their  journey  by  land,  or  in  ca* 
ases,  which  they  built  after  leaving  their  large  boat,  and  carried 
with  them  on  their  march.  Pike's  6wn  journal  has  been  for  some 
toe  before  the  public,  and  affords  a  mach  more  satisfactory  nai^ 
rsttive  of  the  expedition  than  the  narrow  limits  of  a  magazine  arti* 
ele  can  allow.  For  eight  months  and  twenty  days  this  ad  venturous 
soldier  and  his  faithful  band  were  almost  continually  exposed  to 
hardship  and  peril,  depending  for  provisions  upon  the  precarious 
fortunes  of  the  chase,  enduring  the  most  piercing  cold,  and  cbeer- 
ftilly  submitting  to  the  most  constant  and  harassing  toils.  They 
were  sometimes  for  days  together  without  food,  and  they  frequent- 
ly slept  without  cover  upon  the  bare  earth,  or  the  snow,  during  the 
bitterest  inclemency  of  a  northern  winter.  During  this  voyage^ 
Pike  had  no  intelligent  companion  upon  whom  he  could  rely  for 
any  sort  of  advice  or  aid,  and  he  literally  performed  the  duties  of 
astronomer,  surveyor,  commanding  officer,  clerk,  spy,  guide,  and 
hunter,  frequently  preceding  the  party  for  many  miles  in  order  to 
reconnoitre,  or  rambling  for  whole  days  in  search  of  deer  or  other 
game  for  provision,  and  then  returning  to  his  men  in  the  evening 
hungry  and  fatigued,  he  would  sit  dotrn  in  the  open  air  to  copy  by 
the  light  of  a  fire  the  notes  of  his  journey,  and  to  plot  out  the 
ftourses  of  the  next  day. 

His  conduct  towards  the  Indians  was  marked  with  equal  good 
•ense,  firmness,  and  humanity ;  he  everywhere,  without  violence 
isr  fraud,  induced  them  to  subuut  to  the  government  of  the  United 
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Statei,  and  he  made  use  of  the  authoritj  of  his  countrjr  to  pat 
ID  end  to  a  ravage  warfare  which  had  for  inaDj  years  been  carried 
on  with  the  utmost  cruelty  and  rancour  between  the  Sioux  and 
the  ChippewaySy  two  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Aborigines 
remaining  on  the  North  American  continent.  He  also  everywhere 
enforced  with  effect  the  laws  of  the  United  States  against  supply- 
ing the  savages  with  spirituous  liquors.  Thus,  while  he  wrested 
their  tomahawks  from  their  hands,  and  compelled  them  to  bury 
the  hatchet,  he  defended  them  from  their  own  vices,  and  b  the 
true  spirit  of  humanity  and  honour,  rejected  with  disdain  that 
cruel  and  dastardly  policy  which  seeks  the  security  of  the  ci- 
vilized man  in  the  debasement  of  the  savage.   . 

In  addition  to  the  other  objects  of  Pike's  mission,  as  specifi- 
eally  detailed  in  his  instructions,  he  conceived  that  his  duty  as  a 
soldier  required  of  him  an  investigation  of  the  views  and  conduct 
of  the  British  traders,  within  the  limits  of  our  jurisdiction,  and  an 
inquiry  into  the  exact  limits  of  the  territories  of  the  United 
Slates  and  Great  Britain.  This  duty  he  performed,  says  the  au- 
thor of  a  former  sketch  of  bis  biography,"^  with  the  boldness  of  a 
soldier  and  the  politeness  of  a  gentleman ;  he  might  have  justly 
added,  with  the  disinterestedness  of  a  man  of  honour,  and  the  ability 
and  discretion  of  an  enlightened  politician.  He  found  that  the 
North-west  Company,  by  extending  their  establishments  and  com* 
merce  far  within  the  bounds  of  the  United  Spates,  and  even  into 
the  very  centre  of  Louisiana,  were  thus  enabled  to  introduce 
their  goods  without  duty  or  license  iolo  our  territories,  to  the  very 
great  injury  of  the  revenue,  as  well  as  to  the  complete  exclusion 
of  our  own  countrymen  from  all  competition  in  this  trade.  He 
perceived,  besides,  that  these  establishments  were  made  subser- 
vient to  the  purposes  of  obtaining  an  influence  over  the  savages 
dangerous  to  the  peace  and  injurious  to  the  honour  and  character 
of  our  government,  and  he  thought  it  evident  that  in  case  of  a  rup- 
ture between  the  two  powers,  all  these  posts  would  be  used  as 
rallying  points  for  the  enemy,  and  as  places  of  deposite  for  arms  to 
be  distributed  to  the  Indrans,  to  the  infinite  annoyance,  if  not  total 
ruin,  of  all  the  adjoioing  territories. 

•  In  the  Mottthlj  Reeorder  for  Julj,  1818,  to  which  sketch.  togcUier  wiUi  Pike'i 
own  journal  and  Nile's  Weekly  Begistcr,  the  writei*  bindcbtcd  for  moit  of  thefacfi 
OT  General  Pike'i  hiog;niphj. 
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An  opportdnity  was  now  presented  to  bim  of  enriching  himself 
fiwr  life,  by  merely  using  the  power  vested  in  him  by  law,  and 
seizing  upon  the  immense  property  of  the  company  which  he 
found  illegally  introduced  within  our  territory.  But  having  been 
hospitably  received  at  one  of  their  principal  posts,  his  high  sense 
of  honour  would  not  permit  him  to  requite  their  hospitality  by  a 
^  rigorous  execution  of  the  laws.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  he  thought 
BO  violent  a  measure  might  lead  to  collisions  between  the  two  govern- 
ments, without  tending  to  produce  any  permanent  beneficial  efiecfi 
and  he  cheerfully  sacrificed  all  views  of  personal  interest  to  what 
he  conceived  to  be  the  true  interest  and  honour  of  his  country. 
By  means  of  reprimands  and  threats  to  the  inferior  traders,  and  a 
frank  and  spirited  remonstrance  to  the  director  of  the  Fond  du 
Lac  department,  he  succeeded  in  procuring  a  stipulation,  that  in 
future  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  influence  any  Indian  on  po- 
litical affan^,  or  any  subjects  foreign  to  trade,  and  that  measures 
should  be  immediately  taken  to  preVent  the  display  of  the  British 
flag,  or  any  other  mark  of  power,  within  our  dominion ;  together 
with  a  promise  that  such  representations  should  be  immediately 
niade  to  the  company,  and  such  an  arrangement  effected  with  re- 
gard to  duties,  as  would  hereafter  set  that  question  at  rest 

His  conduct  with  regard  to  this  subject  was,  at  the  time,  viewed 
with  cold  approbation,  but  the  events  of  the  present  war  have 
horne  ample  testimony  to  his  sagacity  and  foresight. 

Within  two  months  after  his  return  from  this  expedition.  Pike 
was  selected  by  General  Wilkinson  for  a  second  perilous  journey 
of  hardship  and  adventure.  The  principal  purpose  of  this  expe- 
dition was,  like  that  of  the  former,  to  explore  the  interior  of  Lou- 
isiana. He  was  directed  to  embark  at  St.  Louis  with  the  Osage 
captives,  (about  forty  in  number,)  who  had  been  rescued  from 
their  enemies,  the  Fotowatomres,  by  the  interference  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  to  transport  them  to  the  principal  village  of  their  na- 
tion; and  he. was  instructed  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring 
about  intei^iews  between  the  different  savage  nations,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  assuage  animosities,  and  establish  a  permanent  peace 
among  them.  He  was,  after  accomplishing  these  objects,  to  con- 
trouc  his  route  into  the  interior,  ,and  to  explore  the  Mississippi  and 
its  tributary  streams,  especially  the  Arkansaw  and  the  Red  River; 
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ftod  thus  to  acquire  8ucb  geographical  ii^rmatioQ  aa  unghteuabie 
governnient  to  enter  into  deBnitiv^  arrangements  for  a  iKNnidary 
line  between  our  newly  acquired  territory  and  North  Mexico. 

In  the  course  of  this  second  journey,  our  adventurous  soldier, 
after  leaving  the  Osage  village,  encountered  hardships,  in  compa- 
rison of  which  the  severities  of  his  former  j6umey  seemed  to  him 
ease  and  luxury. 

Winter  overtook  the  party  unprovided  with  any  clothing  fit  to 
protect  them  from  cold  and  storms.  Their  horses  died,  and  for 
week^  they  were  obliged  to  explore  their  way  on  foot  through  the 
wilderness,  carrying  packs  of  sixty  or  seventy  pounds  weight,  be* 
side  their  arms,  exposed  to  the  bitterest  severity  of  the  cold,  re- 
lying solely  on  the  produce  of  the  chase  for  subsistence^  and  often 
for  two  or  tbree  days  altogether  without  food.  This  part  of  his 
journal  contains  a  narrative  of  a  series  of  sufferings  sufficient  to 
make  the  *^  superfluous  and  lust-dieted'*  son  of  luxury  shudder  at 
the  bare  recital.  Several  of  the  men  had  their  feet  frozen,  and 
all,  except  Pike  aud  one  other,  were  in  some  degree  injured  by 
the  intensity  of  the  cold.  He  thus  relates  the  history  of  two  of 
these  dreary  days : 

^  18th  January^  Sumfay.-^The  doctor  and  myself,  who  fortunately 
weie  untouched  by  the  trost,  went  out  to  hunt  something  to  preserve 
existence ;  near  eveulng  we  wounded  a  bulTalo  with  three  balls,  but  had 
the  mortification  to  see  him  ruu  oiT  notwithstaodiog.  We  concluded  it 
was  useless  to  go  home  to  add  to  the  general  gloora«  and  went  amongst 
some  rocks,  where  we  encamped,  and  sat  up  all  night;  from  the  intense 
cold  it  was  impossible  to  sleep.     Hungry  aud  without  cover. 

"  19th  January^  Monday. — We  again  took  the  field,  and  after  crawl* 
ing  about  one  mile  in  the  snow,  got  near  enough  to  shoot  eight  times  anioDg 
a  gang  of  buffaloes,  and  could  plainly  perceive  two  or  three  to  be  badBy 
wounded,  but  by  accident  they  took  the  wind  of  us,  and,  to  our  great  mo^ 
tification,  all  were  able  to  run  off.  By  this  time  I  had  become  extremdy 
weak  and  faint,  it  being  the  fourth  day  since  we  had  received  8ustenaoce» 
all  of  which  we  were  marchinghard,  andthelast  night  had  scarcely  closed 
our  eyes  to  sleep.  We  were  inclining  our  course  to  a  point  of  woods, 
determined  to  remain  absent  and  die  by  ourselves,  rather  than  to  return 
to  our  camp  and  behold  the  misery  of  our  poor  lads,  when  we  disco- 
vered a  gang  of  buffaloes  coming  along  at  some  distance.    With  greaf 
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exertMNM  I  made  out  to  ruo  aod  place  myself  behind  some  cedars  and 
by  the  greatest  good  luck  the  first  shot  stopped  oiie,  which  we  killed 
io  three  more  shots,  aod  by  tlie  dusk  had  cut  each  of  us  a  heavy  load, 
with  which  we  determined  immediately  to  proceed  to  the  camp,  in  order 
to  relieve  the  anxiety  of  our  men,  and  carry  the  poor  fellows  some 
food«  We  arrived  there  about  12  o'clock,  and  when  I  hrew  my  load 
down,  it  was  with  difficulty  I  prevented  myself  from  faili.ig;  I  was 
attacked  with  a  giddiness  of  the  head,  which  lasted  for  some  minutes. 
On  the  countenances  of  the  men  was  not  a  frown,  nor  a  desponding  eye, 
but  all  seemed  happy  to  hail  their  officer  and  companions,  yet  not  a 
mouthful  had  they  eat  for  four  days.  On  demanding  what  were  their 
thoughts,  the  Serjeant  replied,  the  most  robust  had  determined  to  set 
out  in  search  of  us  on  the  morrow,  and  not  return  unless  they  found  U9« 
or  had  killed  something  to  preserve  the  lives  of  their  starving  com* 
pauioos.'' 

In  the  course  of  this  long,  toilsome,  and  perilous  march,  Pike 
displayed  a  degree  of  personal  herobm  and  hardihood,  united 
with  a  prudence  and  sagacity  which,  had  they  been  exerted  on 
some  wider  theatre  of  action,  would  have  done  honour  to  the  moat 
renowned  general.  The  reader  may,  perhaps,  smile  at  this  re- 
mark,  aa  one  of  the  wild  exaggerations  of  a  biographer  anxious  to 
dignify  the  character  of  his  hero,  but  the  truth  is,  that  great  men 
owe  much  of  their  splendour  to  external  circumstances,  and  if 
Hannibal  had  made  his  famous  march  across  the  Alps  at  the  head 
of  a  company  of  foot,  instead  of  an  army,  his  name,  if  it  had  reached 
us,  would  have  come  down  io  posterity  with  much  less  dignity 
than  that  of  our  hardy  countryman.  There  are  passages  in  Pike's 
journal  of  bis  second  expedition  which,  had  they  been  found,  with 
proper  alterations  of  place  and  circumstance,  related  by  Plutarch 
or  liivy  of  one  of  their  heroes,  would  have  been  cited  by  every 
*  schoolboy  as  examples  of  military  and  heroic  virtue.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  account  of  Pike's  firm  and  prudent  conduct  in  re- 
pressing the  first  symptoms  of  discontent  in  his  little  band,  and 
his  address  upon  this  occasion  to  the  mutineer,  and  they  will  be 
found  to  need  but  little  of  the  usual  embellishments  of  an  eloquent 
historian,  to  be  made  worthy  of  Hannibal  himself.     . 

^'24th  Januanfy  Saturday, — We  sallied  out  in  the  morning,  anfl 
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fhorUy  after  percefred  oar  liule  baod,  loarchiog  tbroti^h  tiie  aoow, 
{about  two  aod  a  half  feet  deep,)  sileot,  aad  with  downcast  coante- 
nances.  We  joined  them,  and  learnt  that  tliey,  finding  the  snow  to  fall 
so  thickly  tliat  it  was  impossible  to  proceed,  had  encamped  about  oo» 
o'clock  the  preceding  day.  As  I  found  all  the  buffaloes  had  quitted  th« 
plains,  I  determined  to  attempt  the  traverse  of  the  mountain,  in  which 
we  persevered  until  the  snow  became  so  deep  it  was  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed, when  I  again  turned  my  face  to  the  plain,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  the  voyage  found  myself  discouraged,  and  for  the  first  time  I  heard 
a  man  express  himself  in  a  seditious  manner ;  he  exclaimed,  *  that  it 
was  more  than  human  nature  could  bear,  to  march  three  days  without 
sustenance,  through  snows  three  feet  deep,  and  carry  burdens  only  fit 
(br  horses,'  &c.  &c. 

*^  As  I  knew  very  well  the  fidelity  and  attachment  of  the  majority  of 
the  men,  and  even  of  this  poor  felloe?,  and  that  it  was  in  my  power  to 
chastise  him  when  I  thought  proper,  I  passed  it  by  for  the  moment,  de- 
termined to  notice  it  at  a  more  auspicious  time.  We  dragged  oar 
weary  and  emaciated  limbs  along  until  about  10  o'clock.  The  doctor 
and  myself,  who  were  in  advance,  discovered  some  biiffaloes  on  the 
plain,  when  we  left  our  loads  and  orders  written  on  the  snow,  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  nearest  woods  to  encamp.  We  went  in  pursuit  of  the  buf- 
faloes, which  were  on  the  move. 

^  The  doctor,  who  was  then  less  reduced  than  myself,  ran  and  got 
behind  a  hill,  and  shot  one  down,  which  stopped  the  remainder.  We 
crawled  up  to  the  dead  one,  and  shot  from  him  as  many  as  twelve  or 
fourteen  times  among  the  gang,  when  they  removed  out  of  sight.  We 
then  proceeded  to  cut  up  tlie  one  we  had  shot,  and  after  procuring 
each  of  us  a  load  of  the  meat,  we  marched  for  the  camp,  the  smoke,  of 
which  was  in  miew.  We  arrived  at  the  camp  to  the  great  joy,  of  oar 
brave  lads,  who  immediately  feasted  sumptuously.  After  our  repast,  I 
sent  for  the  lad  who  had  presumed  to  speak  discontentedly  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  and  addressed  him  to  the  following  elTect :  *  Brown,  you 
this  day  presumed  to  make  use  of  languai^e  which  was  seditious  and 
mutinous;  I  then  passed  it  over,  pitylug  your  utuation,  and  attributing  it 
to  your  distress,  rather  than  to  )  our  incHnaUon  to  sow  discontent  amongst 
the  party.  Had  I  reserved  provisions  for  ourselves,  whilst  you  were 
starving ;  had  we  been  marching  along  light  and  at  our  ease,  whilst  you 
were  weighed  down  wHh  your  burden,  then  you  would  have  had 
some  pretext  for  your  observations ;  but  when  we  were  equally  huo- 
gry,  weary,  emaciated,  and  charged  with  burden,  which  I*  believe  mj 
ivataral  strength  is  less  able  to  bear  than  any  man's  in  the  party ;  when 
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we  a»  always  foremost  in  breaking  Ihe  road,  recoDnoitering,  and  the 
fiUlgues  of  the  chase,  It  was  the  height  of  ingratitude  in  you  to  let  an 
expression  escape  which  was  indicative  of  discontent;  your  ready 
compliance  and  firm  perseverance  I  had  reason  to  expect,  as  the  leader 
of  men,  and  my  eompanions  in  miseries  and  dangers.  Biit  your  duty 
as  a  soldier  demanded  your  obedience  to  your  officer,  and  a  prohibi- 
tion of  such  language,  which,  for  this  time,  1  will  pardon,  but  assure 
you,  should-  it  ever  be  repeated,  I  will  revenge  your  ingratitude  and 
punish  your  disobedience  by  instant  death,  1  take  this  opportunity, 
likewise,  to  assure  you,  soldiers,  of  my  thauks  for  the  obedience,  per- 
severance, and  ready  contempt  of  every  danger  which  you  have  ge- 
nerally evinced ;  I  assure  you,  nothing  sliall  be  wanting  on  ray  part  to 
procure  you  the  rewards  of  our  government,  and  gratitude  of  your 
countrymen.' 

"  They  all  appeared  very  much  affected,  and  retired  with  assu- 
rances of  perseverance  in  duty.** 

Amidst  these  distresses)  after  a  three  months'  winter's  march, 
they  explored  their  way  to  what  they  supposed  to  be  the  Red 
River.  Here  they  were  met  by  a  party  of  Spanish  cavalry,  by 
wlom  Pike  was  informed,  to  his  great  astonishment,  that  ihey  were 
not  on  the  Red  River,  but  on  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  in  the  Spa- 
nish territory.  All  opposition  to  this  force  would  have  been  idle, 
and  he  reluctantly  submitted  to  accompany  the  Spaniards  to  Santa 
Fe,  to  appear  before  the  governor.  Though,  to  his  great  mor- 
tification, his  expedition  was  thus  broken  off,  all  hardship  was  now 
at  an  end.  He  was  treated  on  the  road  with  great  respect  and 
hospitality,  though  watched  and  guarded  with  much  jealousy ; 
but  he  still  insisted  on  wearing  his  sword,  and  thart  his  men  should 
retain  their  arms.  Indeed,  it  was  his  resolution,  had  he  or  any 
of  his  people  been  ill  used,  to  surprise  the  guard,  carry  off  their 
horses,  and  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  Apaches. 

When  he  arrived  at  Santa  Fe,  his  whole  dress  was  a  blanket- 
coat,  blue  trowsers,  mocasons,  and  a  scarlet  cloth  cap  lined  with 
a  fox  skin;  his  men  were  in  leather  coats,  with  leggings,  &c.  and 
not  a  hat  in  the  whole  party.  But  he  appeared  before  the  go- 
vernor with  fai^  usual  spirit,  and  insisted  on  being  treated  with 
the  respect  due  to  an  American  officer.  Prom  Santa  Fe  he  was 
gent  to  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Biscay,  to  he  examined  by 
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the  commandaot  genera],  where  he  waa  well  received  and  enter- 
tained for  some  time,  after  which  he  wag  sent  on  hbi  way  homet 
under  the  escort  of  a  strong  party  of  horse.-  He  arrived  with  his 
Ettle  band  at  Natchitoches  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1807. 

The  most  vexatious  circumstance  attending  this  unexpected  se- 
quel to  his  expedition  was  the  seizure  of  all  his  papers,  except  his 
private  journal,  by  the  Spanish  government.  He  had  been  fitted 
out  with  a  complete  set  of  mathematical  and  astronomical  instru- 
ments, and  had  made  frequent  and  accurate  observtitions.  He 
had  thus  ascertained  the  geographical  situation  of  the  most  impor* 
tant  points  with  much  precision,  and  had  collected  materials  for  an 
accurate  map  of  a  great  part  of  the  country  which  he  traversed. 
The  seizure  of  these  papers  is  a  real  loss  to  the  cause  of  science. 
II  is,  however,  in  perfect  conformity  to  that  narrow  and  purblind 
policy  which  the  old  Spanish  government  uniformly  manifested  in 
the  administration  of  its  colonies. 

Pike,  upon  his  r^tupu,  received  the  thanks  of  the  government; 
a  conmiiUee  of  the  house  of  representatives  expressed  their  h^ 
sense  of  his'^'  zeal,  perseverance,  and  intelligence,"  and  the  admi« 
nistration,  much  to  its  honour,  bestowed  upon  him  a  more  solid  tes- 
timony of  approbation,  by  a  rapid  promotion  in  the  army.  He 
was  immediately  appointed  captain,  shortly  after  a  major,  and^ 
upon  the  further  enlargement  of  the^  army  tn  1810,  a  colonel  of 
infantry. 

During  the  intervals  of  his  military  duties,  he  prepared  for  the 
press  a  narrative  of  his  tt^o  expeditions,  accompanied  by  several . 
valuable*  original  maps  and  charts.  This  was  published  in  8vo.  in 
1810.  The  work  is  rather  overloaded  with  unnecessary  detail^ 
and  the  language  is  careless  and  often  inaccurate ;  the  last  fault  is, 
however,  in  a  great  measure  to  be  attributed  to  several  disadvan- 
tageous circumstances  under  which  the  work  went  to  press,  while 
the  author  was  at  a  distance,  engaged  in  public  service.  Still  it  ia 
sufiSciently  evident  that  the  volume  is  not  the  composition  of  a 
scholar.  But  it  bears  the  strongest  marks  of  an  acute,  active, 
busy  mind,  unaccustomed  to  scientific  arrangement  or  specolationt 
but  filled  with  a  variety  of  knowledge,  all  of  a  useful,  practical 
kind.  Though  entirely  unacquainted  with  botany,  zoology,  and 
mineralogy,  as  sciences.  Pike  had  a  liberal  curiosity,  which  (aught 
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him  to  look  upon  every  object  with  the  eye  of  an  observer,  and  to 
despise  no  sort  of  knowledge,  though  he  might  not  himself  per- 
ceive its  immediate  utility.  Above  all,  the  narrative  has  that  un- 
studied air  of  truth  which  is  so  apt  to  evaporate  away  in  the  pro- 
eesses  of  the  book-making  traveller ;  it  retains  all  the  clearness 
and  freshness  of  first  impressions,  and  we  are  never  for  a  moment 
left  in  doubt  whether  or  no  the  writer  and  the  traveller  are  the  same 
person. 

Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war.  Pike  was  stationed 
with  his  regiment  upon  the  northern  frontier,  and  upon  the  com- 
mencement of  the  campaign  of  1813,  was  appointed  a  brigadier 
general. 

There  was  a  tincture  of  enthusiasm  in  Pike's  character  which 
communicated  itself  to  his  whole  conduct ;  in  whatsoever  pursuit 
he  engaged,  he  entered  upon  it  with  his  whole  soul.  But  the  pro^ 
fession  of  arms  had  been  always  his  favourite  study — ^his  ^Mife's 
employment,  and  his  leisure's  charm."  Having  served  through 
every  gradation  of  rank,  almost  from  a  private,  up  to  a  general, 
and  very  often  employed  in  separate  and  independent  commands, 
he  wad  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  minutiae  of  discipline* 
The  veteran  of  a  peace  establishment  is  too  apt,  from  the  want  of 
greater  objects,  to  narrow  his  mind  down  to  the  little  details  of  a 
military  life,  until,  at  length,  every  trifle  swells  up  into  ideal  impor- 
tance, and  the  cut  of  a  coat  or  the  tying  of  a  neckcloth,  seems  big 
with  the  fate  of  nations.  Pike  was  extremely  attentive  to  all  the 
particulars,  even  to  the  most  minute  points,  of  discipline  and  dress> 
yet  he  gave  them  their  due  importance,  and  no  more.  He  did  not 
wish  to  degrade  the  soldier  into  a  mere  living  machine,  and  while 
he  kept  up  the  strictest  discipline,  he  laboured  to  make  his  men 
feel  that  this  severity  arose  not  from  caprice  or  ill  temper,  but 
from  principle,  and  that  it  had  for  its  sole  object  their  own  glory, 
their  ease,  their  health,  and  safety.  Careless  of  popularity,  and 
negligent  of  the  arts  by  which  good  will  is  often  conciliated  where 
there  is  no  real  esteem,  by  the  unassuming  simplicity  and  frankness 
•f  his  manners,  and  the  undeviating  honour  of  his  conduct^  he 
bound  to  himself  the  hearts  of  all  around  with  the  strong  ties  of 
W^peot  aid  afiection. 
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Thus  self-formed,  and  f  has  situated,  the  eyes  of  the  army  were 
anxiously  cast  towards  him  as  the  chosen  champion  who  was  to 
redeem  their  reputation  from  that  disgrace  with  which  it  had  been 
stained  by  a  long  series  of  disasters.  The  day  for  which  his 
heart  had  long  panted  at  length  arrived — a  bright  day  of  gbry  for 
the  hero,  of  gloom  and  sorrow  to  his  country.  He  was  selected 
for  the  command  of  the  land  forces  in  an  expedition  against  York, 
the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  and  on  the  25th  of  April  sailed 
from  Sacketf  a  Harbour  in  the  squadron  commanded  by  Commo- 
dore Chauncey.  The  day  before  the  expedition  sailed,  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  his  father,  which  contains  these  prophetic  words : 

^  <'  I  embark  to-morrow  in  the  fleet  at  Sackett's  Harfooar,  at  the 
head  of  a  columo  of  1,500  choice  troops,  on  a  secret  expedition.  If 
success  attends  my  steps,  honour  and  glery  await  my  name ;  if  defeat^ 
still  shall  it  be  said  that  we  died  like  brave  men,  and  conferred  honour, 
even  in  death,  on  the  American  name. 

^  Should  I  be  the  happy  mortal  destined  to  turo  the  scale  of  war, 
will  you  not  rejoice,  O  my  father  ?  May  heav^  be  propitious,  and 
smile  on  the  cause  of  my  country !  But  if  we  are  destined  to  fall, 
may  my  fall  be  like  Wolfe's — to  sleep  in  the  arms  of  victory.*' 

On  the  27th  of  April  General  Pike  arrived  at  York,  with  about 
seventeen  hundred  chosen  men,  and  immediately  prepared  to 
land.  The  spot  which  was  selected  for  landing,  was  the  site  of 
an  old  French  fort  called  Toronto,  of  which  scarcely  any  vestiges 
now  remain*  The  plaii  of  attack  was  formed  by  General  Pike 
himself,  and  clearly  and  minutely  detailed  in  his  general  orders, 
which  were  directed  to  be  read  at  the  head  of  every  corps ;  every 
field  oflScer  was  also  directed  to  carry  a  copy  of  them  in  order 
that  he  might  at  any  moment  refer  to  them,  and  give  explanations 
to  his  subordinates.  Every  thing  was  arranged,  and  every  pro- 
bable exigency  provided  for,  with  admirable  method^  and  pre* 
cision. 

There  is  one  paragraph  of  these  orders  which  breathes  se 
much  of  his  own  spirit,  that  I  cannot  forbear  from  extracting  it. 
It  is  deeply  stamped  with  that  unity  of  character  which  was  visible 
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ibrougbout  all  hk  actioos,  and  which  is,  in  truth,  one  of  the 
sti:i>nge9t  marks  of  a  powerful  and  original  mind. 

"  No  man  will  load  until  ordered,  except  the  light  troops  in  front, 
until  within  a  sliort  distance  of  the  enemy,  and  then  charge  bayonets; 
thus  letting  the  enemy  see  that  we  can  meet  Ihcra  with  their  own 
weapons.  Any  man  firing  or  quitting  his  post  without  orders  must  be 
put  to  insthnt  death,  as  an  example  may  be  necessary.  Platoon  officers 
will  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  the  coolness  and  aim  of  their  men  in 
the  fire ;  their  regularity  and  dressing  in  the  charge.  The  field  offi- 
cers will  watch  over  the  conduct  of  the  whole.  Courage  and  bravery 
in  the  field  do  not  more  distinguish  the  soldier  than  humanity  after  vic- 
tory ;  and  whatever  examples  the  savage  allies  of  our  euemves  may  have 
given  us,  the  general  confidently  hopes,  that  the  blood  of  an  unresisting 
or  yielding  enemy  will  never  stain  the  weapons  of .  the  soldiers  of  his 
eolamd.  Property  must  be  held  sacred;  and  any  soldier  who  shall  so 
far  neglect  the  honour  of  his  profession  as  to  be  guilty  of  plundering  the 
inhabitants  shall,  if  convicted,  be  punished  with  death.  But  tlie  com- 
manding general  assures  the  troops,  that  should  they  capture  a  large 
quantity  of  public  stores,  he  will  use  his  best  endeavours  to  procure 
them  a  reward  from  his  government" 

As  soon  as  the  debarkation  commenced,  a  body  of  British  gre- 
nadierd  was  paraded  on  the  shore,  and  the  Qlengary  Fencibles,  a 
local  force  which  had  been  disciplined  with  great  care,  and  has 
repeatedly  proved  itself  fully  equal  to  any  regular  force,  ap- 
peared at  another  point*  Large  bodies  of.  Indians  were  also  seen 
in  difTerent  directions,  while  others  filled  the  woods  which  skirted 
the  shore.     General  Sheaffe  commanded  in  person* 

Forsythe's  riflemen  were  the  first  to  land,  which  they  effected 
under  a  heavy  fire  of  mtisketry  and  rifles  from  the  Indians  and 
British*'  As  soon  as  the  fire  from  the  shore  commenced,  Major 
Forsythe  had  ordered  bis  men  to  rest  for  a  few  moments  upon 
their  oars,  and  return  the  fire*  At  this  moment  Pike  was  standing 
upon  th^  deck  of  his  ship*  He  saw  the  pause  of  his  first  divi- 
sion, and,  impatient  at  the  delay,  exclaimed,  **  I  can  stay  here  no 
longer,  come,  jump  into  the  boat ;"  and,  springing  into  it,  followed 
by  his  staff,  was  immediately  rowed  hito  the  thickest  of  the  fire* 
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The  infantrj  had  followed  the  riflemeiiy  and  formed  in  plaioom 
as  soon  as  they  reached  the  shore*  General  Pike  took  the  com* 
mand  of  the  Brst  platoon  which  he  reached,  and  ordered  the  whole 
to  prepare^  for  a  charge.  They  mounted  the  bank»  and  the  enemji 
after  a  short  conflicti  broke  at  once^  and  fled  in  disorder  towards 
the  works*  At  that  moment  the  sound  of  Forsythe's  bugles 
was  heard)  announcing  bis  success  at  another  point.     Its  etlect 

.  upon  the  Indians  was  almost  electrical ;  they  gav^  a  horrible  yell, 
and  fled  in  every  direction. 

The  whole  force,  being  now  landed  and  collected,  was  again 
formed  and  led  on  by  General  Pike  in  person  to  attack  the  eneuiy^s 
works*  They  advanced  through  the  woods,  and  after  carrying 
one  battery  by  assault,  in  the  most  gallant  manner,  moved  on  in 
columns  towards  the  main  work*  The  fire  of  the  enemy  was 
soon  silenced  by  our  artillery,  and  a  flag  of  surrender  was  expected, 
when  a  terrible  explosion  suddenly  took  place  from  the  British 
magazine,  which  had  been  previously  prepared  for  this  purpose* 
Pike,  after  aiding  in  ^removing  a  wounded  man  with  his  own 
hands,  had  sat  down  on  the  stump  of  a  tree  with  a  British 
Serjeant,  who  had  been  taken,  and  was  employed  with  Captain 
JNicholson  and  one  of  his  aids  in  examining  the  prisoner*  The 
explosion  was  tremendous;  an  immense  quantity  of  large  stones 
were  thrown  in  every  direction  with  terrible  force,  and  scattered 
destruction  and  confusion  around  among  our  troops*  The  general, 
his  aid,  Captain  Nicholson,  and  the  prisoner,  fell  together,  all,  ex- 
cept the  aid,  mortally  wounded*  General  Pike  had  been  struck 
on  the  breast  by  a  heavy  stone*  Shortly  after  he  received  the 
blow,  he  said  to  his  wounded  aid,  *^  I  am  mortally  wounded— 

write  to  my  friend  D ,  and  tell  him  what  you  know  of  the 

battle,  and  to  comfort  my  — — ."  In  the  same  broken  manner, 
he  afterwards  added  several  other  recjuests  relating  to  his  private 
affairs* 

The  troops  were  mstantly  formed  again;  as  a  body  of  them 
passed  by  their  wounded  general,  he  said,  «  Push  on>  brave  (eU 
lows,  and  avenge  your  g^eral.**  While  the  surgeons  were  cv 
ryiug  him  out  of  the  field,  a  tumultuous  huzza  was  heard  from  our 

troops;  Pike  turned  his  head  with  an  anxious  look  of  inquiry ;  he 
was  told  by  a  Serjeant,  '<The  British  union  jack  is  coming  down, 
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geaeral — the  stare  are  going  up.'  He  heavecl  a  heavy  sigh,  and 
smiled.  He  was  then  carried  on  board  the  coromodore'»  ship,  where 
be  lingered  for  a  few  hours.  Just  before  he  breathed  his  last,  the 
British  standard  was  brought  to  him ;  he  ofiade  a  sign  to  have  it 
placed  under  his  head,  and  expired  without  a  groan* 

The  death  of  General  Pike,, at  such  a  period,  was  a  great  public 
misfortune  J  his  countrymen  did  not  know, half  the  extent  of  their 
loss*  Pike  was  plain  and  unimposing  in  his  appearance  and  man* 
ners,  and  to  the  world  seemed  little  more,  than  an  active  and  intel* 
ligent  soldier ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  height  of  military 
excellence  may  not  have  been  reached  by  a  mind  like  his,  stima* 
lated  by  high-soaring  ambition,  braced  up  by  principle  to  habitual 
dignity  of  thought,  and  constantly  expandfnji;  its  views,  enlarging 
its  resources,  and  unfolding  its  powers,  by  its  own  native  and  an- 
wearied  energy* 

Gallant  spirit !  It  was  thine  to  wash  out  ^ith  thy  life-blood  this 
foul  remembrance  of  our  country's  shame— of  those  disgraced 
which  had  blasted  her  honour,  and  tarnished  the  ancient  glories  of 
her  arms.  It  was  thine,  in  life,  in  death,  to  give  to  your  comp^ 
nions  in  arms  a  great  example  of  chivalrous  honour  and  heroic 
courage  ;^t  was  thine  to  lead  them  to  the  threshold  of  the  temple 
of  fame,  and  bid  them  enter  on  a  long  career  of  glory* 
.  Gallant  spirit!  Thy  country  will  not  forget  thee — thou  shalt 
have  a  noble  memory*  When  a  grateful  nation  confers  upon  the 
heroes  of  Niagara  and  Erie  the  laurels  they  have  so  nobly 
earned,  she  will  bid  them  remember  that  those  laurels  were  firet 
gathered  on  the  shores  of  York,  and  were  watered  by  the  blood 
of  a  hero ;  and  hereafter,  when  our  children  and  our  children's 
children  shall  read  the  story  of  patriots  and  heroes  who  have 
greatly  fallen  in  the  arms  of  victory,  when  their  eyes  glisten,, 
and  their  young  hearts  throb  wildly  at  the  kindling  theme,  they 
will  close  the  volume  which  tells  of  Epaminondas,  of  Sidney,  or 
of  Wolfe,  and  proudly  exclaim,  **  And  we,  too,  had  our  Montgo* 
mery  and  our  Pike." 

V. 
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[Concluded  from  p*  301.} 

About  1 1  oVIock  we  perceived  that  our  people  had  gained 
the  mountaius,  and  were  driviog  the  Happahs  from  height  to 
height,  who  fought  as  the^  retreated,  and  daring  our  men  to 
follow  them,  with  threatening  gesticulations.  A  native,  who 
bore  the  American  flag,  waved  it  in  triumph  as  he  skipped  along 
the  mountains*  Thej  were  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of 
friendly  natives,  armed  as  usual,  who  generally  kept  in  the 
rear  of  our  men.  Mauina  alone  was  seen  in  the  advance  of 
the  whole,  and  was  well  known  by  his  scarlet  cloak  and 
waving  plumes;  in  about  an  hour  we  lost  sight  of  the  com- 
ba  anis,  and  saw  no  more  of  them  until  about  4  o'clock,  when* 
they  were  discovered  descending  the  mountains  on  their  return, 
the  natives  bearing  five  dead  bodies  slung  on^  poles.  Mr.  Downet 
and  his  men  soon  afterwards  arrived  at  the  camp,  overcome  with 
the  fatigue  of  an  exercise  to  which  they  had  been  so  little  accus- 
tomed. He  informed  me  that  on  his  arrival  near  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  the  Happahs,  stationed  on  the  summit,  had  assailed  him 
and  his  men  with  stones  and  spears;  that  he  had  driven  them  from 
place  to  place  until  they  had  taken  refuge  in  a  fortress  erected  in 
the  manner  described,  on  the  brow  of  a  steep  hill ;  here  they  all 
made  a  stand,  to  the  ntimber  of  between  three  and  four  thousand; 
they  dared  our  people  to  ascend  this  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which 
they  had  made  a  halt  to  take  breath,  when  the  word  was  given  by 
Mr.  Downes  to  rush  up  the  hill;  at  that  mstant  a  stone  struck  him 
in  the  belly,  and  laid  him  breathless  on  the  ground,  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  our  people  was  pierced  with  a  spear  through  his 
neck.     This  occasioned  a  halt^  and  ^ey  were  about  abandonoig 
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any  farther  attempt  on  the  place,  but  Mr.  Downes  soon  recoveredi 
and  finding  himself  able  to  walk,  gave  orders  for  a  charge. 
Hitherto  our  party  had  done  nothing,  not  one  of  the  enemy  had 
to  their  knowledge  been  wounded ;  thej  scofied  at  our  men,  ex* 
posed  to  them  their  posteriors,  and  treated  them  with  the  utmost 
cootempt  and  derision.  Our  friendly  natives  also  began  to  think 
we  were  not  so  formidable  as  we  pretended ;  it  became,  therefore, 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  fort  should  be  taken  at  all  hazards. 
Our  people  gave  three  cheers,  and  rushed  on  through  a  shower  of 
qpeara  and  stones,  which  (he  natives  threw  from  behind  their  strong 
barrier,  and  it  was  not  until  our  people  entered  the  fort  that  they 
thought  of  retreating ;  five  were  at  this  instant  shot  dead,  and  one 
in  particular  fought  until  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  was  presented  to 
Ilk  forehead,  when  the  top  of  his  head  was  entirely  blown  ofT. 
As  soon  as  this  place  was  taken,  all  further  resistance  was  at  an 
eod ;  the  friendly  natives  collected  the  dead,  while  many  ran  down 
in  a  vilb^e  situated  in  the  valley  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
plunder,  large  quantities  of  which,  consisting  of  drums,  mats,  cal- 
labasbes,  and  other  household  utensils,  as  well  as  hogs,-  cocoanuts, 
and  other  fruits ;  they  also  brought  with  them  large  quantities  of 
that  plant  with  which  they  make  their  finest  cloth,  which  grows 
nearly  as  large  as  the  wrist,  and  is  highly  esteemed  by  them. 
They  came  also  laden  with  plunder,  which  the  enemy  had  not 
time  to  remove ;  for  they  could  not  be  made  to  believe  that  a 
handful  of  men  could  drive  them.  It  was  shocking  to  see  the 
manner  they  treated  such  as  were  knocked  over  with  a  shot;  they 
rushed  on  them  with  their  war  clubs,  and  soon  despatched  them ; 
then  each  seamed  anxious  to  dip  his  spear  in  his  blood,  which 
aothtng  whatever  could  induce  him  to  wipe  off;  the,  npear  from 
that  time  bore  the  name  of  the  dead  warrior,  and  its  value,  in  con- 
sequence of  that  trophy,  was  greatly  enhanced. 

The  Ty  pee  War. 

The  Tayeehs,  the  Happahs,  and  Shauenees,  now  made  fresh 

ccmplainta  of  the  insults  and  aggressions  of  the  Typees.     One 

Ibey  had  threatened  to  drive  oflfthe  land :  they  had  thrown  stones 

at,  and  otherwise  insulted  i^ividuaU  of  the  other  tribes.    The 
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Tayeehsaod  Happafas  became  very  soricilous  for  war,  and  hegaa 
te  utter  loud  complaintSy  that,  as  all  the  other  tribes  ia  the  bhnd 
bad  formed  an  alliance  with  us,  they  should  be  tolerate  m 
their  insolence,  and  excused  from  supplying  us  as  the  rest  had 
done ;  the  more  distant  had  now  discontinued  bringing  in  their 
supplies,  and  the  other  tribes  had  fallen  off  considerably,  codi* 
plaining  that  we  had  nearly  exhausted  all  their  stock,  while  the 
Typees  were  enjoying  abundance ;  lead  us  to  the  Typees,  said 
they,  and  we  shall  be  enabled  to  furnish  you  from  their  valley; 
you  have  long  threatened  them,  and  yet  permit  them  to  offer  vio- 
lence to  us ;  and  while  you  have  rendered  every  other  tribe  trttm* 
tary  to  you,  you  permit  them  to  triumph  with  impunity.  Ooc 
canoes  are  in  readiness,  our  warriors  impatient,  and  for  less 
provocations,  bad  you  not  been  here,  we  should  h^ve  been  en- 
gaged in  hostilities.  Let  us  punish  those  Typees,  bring  them  on 
the  same  terms  to  which  we  have  agreed,  and  the  whole  island 
will  then  be  at  peace,  a  thing  hitherto  unknown,  but  the  advantage 
of  which  we  can  readily  conceive.  These  were  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Tayeehs  and  Happahs* 
Tavee  seemed  determined  to  keep  aloof  from  all  quarrels ;  he  was 
separated  from  us  by  the  valley  of  the  Typees,  and  they  had  it  in 
their  power  to  retort  on  him  at  pleasure ;  he  and  bis  people  oon- 
eluded  it,  therefore,  the  wisest  to  bear  their  insults  and  dodge  their 
stones  in  the  best  manner  they  could,  not,  however,  without  oooh 
plaining  occasionally  to  me  on  the  subject ;  but  they  seemed  is^ 
termined  to  take  no  active  part  with  us  in  the  war* 

Finding  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  the  Typees 
to  terms,  or  endanger  our  good  understanding  with  the  other  tribes 
I  resolved  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  negotiation  with  tbeai, 
and  to  bs^ck  it  with  a  force  sufficient  to  intimidate  them. 

On  the  2rth  of  November  I  ibformed  the  Tayeehs  and  H^ 
pahs  that  I  should  next  day  go  to  war  with  the  Typees,  agree- 
ably to  my  original  plans,  and  directed  Gattaneuah  to  proceed 
on  board  the  Essex  Junior,  with  two  persons,  who  wc^re  (o  pe^ 
form  the  office  of  ambassadors,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  shi^  in 
their  bay,  were  to  be  sent  to  the  Typees,  offering  the  sam 
of  peace  as  were  accepted  by  the  others. 

The  Essex  Junior  sailed  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  proceeded  i 
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moniilig  at  3  o'clock  with  five  boats,  accompanied  by  ten  war 
canoes,  blowiog  their  concbs  as  a  signal  by  which  they  could  be 
kept  together.  One  of  our  boats  separated  from  the  others,  pass* 
ed  the  t>ay,  and  did  not  rejoin  us  again  till  the  middle  of  the  day. 
IVe  arrived  at  the  Typee  landing  at  sunrise,  and  were  joined  by 
ten  war  canoes  (from  the  Happahs.  The  Essex  Junior  soon 
after  arrived  and  anchored,  and  the  tops  of  all  the  neighbouring 
mountains  were  covered  with  the  Tayeeh  and  Happah  warriors, 
armed  with  their  clubs,  spears,  and  slings :  the  beach  was  covered 
with  the  warriors  who  came  with  the  canoes,  and  who  joined  us 
from  the  hills.  Our  force  did  not  amount  to  a  less  number  than 
5,000  men,  but  not  a  Typee,  or  any  of  their  dwellings,  were  to  be 
seen,  for  the  whole  length  of  the  beach,  extending  upwards  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  was  a  cl^ar  level  plain,  which  extended  back 
about  lt)0  yards ;  a  high  and  almost  impenetrable  thicket  bor- 
dered on  this  plain,  and  the  only  trace  we  could  perceive,  which 
we  were  informed  led  to  the  habitations,  was  a  narrow  pathway 
which  wound  through  the  swamp.  The  canoes  were  all  hauled 
on  the  beach:  the  Tayeehs  on  the  right,  the  Happahs  on  the 
left,  and  our  four  boats  in  the  centre.  We  only  waited  for  re- 
inforcements from  the  Essex  Junior ;  our  interpreter,  our  ambas- 
sadors, and  Gattaneuah,  landed  on  the  ship's  anchoring :  I  went 
on  board  to  hasten  them  on  shore,  directing  Lieutenant  Downes 
to  bring  with  him  15  men  ;  these,  with  the  28  on  shore,  I  supposed 
would  be  fully  sufficient  to  bring  them  to  terms.  On  my  return 
to  the  beach  I  found  every  one  in  arms.  The  Typees  had  ap- 
peared in  the  bushes,  and  had  pelted  our  people  with  stones  while 
qoietiy  eating  their  breakfast ;  they,  as  well  as  the  Tayeehs  and 
Happahs,  were  all  on  their  guard,  but  no  hostilities  had  been  of- 
fered on  our  part,  t  had  brought  with  me  one  of  those  I  had 
intended  to  employ  as  ambassadors ;  he  had  intermarried  with  the 
Typees,  and  was  privileged  to  go  among  them ;  I  furnished  him 
with  a  white  flag,  and  sent  him  to  inform  the  Typees  that  I  had 
come  to  ofier  them  peace,'  but  was  prepared  for  war ;  that  I 
only  required  that  they  should  submit  to  the  same  terms  as  those 
entered  into  by  the  other  tribes,  and  that  terms  of  friendship  would 
be  much  mdrepleasing  to  us  than  any  satisfaction  which  I  expect- 
ed to  derive  from  chastising  them.  In  a  few  minutes  after  the  de- 
parture of  my  messenger,  he  came  rnnning  back  the  picture  of 
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terroFi  and  informed  me  he  had  met  in  the  bushes  an  ambuscade  of 
Typeesy  who,  regardless  of  his  flag  of  truce,  which  he  displayed 
to  them,  had  driven  him  hack  with  blows,  and  had  threatened  to 
put  him  to  death  if  he  again  ventured  among  them  ;  and  in  an  in* 
stant  afterwards  we  had  a  confirmation  of  his  statement  in  a  shower 
of  stones  which  came  from  the  bushes;  at  the  same  moment 
one  of  them  darted  across  the  pathway  and  was  shot  through  the 
leg,  but  was  carried  off  by  his  friends.  Hostilities  had  now  coid- 
menced.  Lieutenant  Downes  had  arrived  with  his  men,  and  I 
{ave  the  orders  to  march.  Mauina,  as  having  forgot  the  diflfer- 
ence  which  had  taken  place  between  us,  placed  himself,  as 
usual,  in  advance ;  we  entered  the  bushes,  and  w^re  at  every  in- 
stant assailed  by  spears  and  stones  which  came  from  the  different 
parties  of  the  enemy  in  ambuscade :  we  could  hear  the  snapping 
of  the  slings,  the  whistling  of  the  stones;  the  spears  came  qoiv- 
eringby  us,  but  we  could  not  perceive  from  whom  they  came-Hio 
enemy  was  to  be  seen — not  a  whisper  was  to  be  heard  among  tbeo. 
To  have  remained  still  would  have  proved  fatal  to  us,  to  have  re- 
treated would  have  convinced  them  of  our  fears  and  our  incapa- 
city to  injure  them  ;  our  only  safety  lay  in  advancing  and  endea- 
vouring to  clear  the  thicket,  which  I  had  been  informed  was  of 
no  great  extent* 

We  had  advanced  about  a  mile  and  received  no  injury,  nor 
had  we  reason  to  believe  we  bad  done  any  to  the  enemy,  (who 
we  could  only  get  a  glimpse  of  as  they  darted  from  tree  to  tree,) 
although  we  had  kept  up.  a  scattering  fire  on  them ;  we  at  length 
came  to  a  small  opening  on  the  bank. of  a  river,  from  the  thicks 
on  the  opposite  side  of  which  we  were  assailed  with  a  shower  of 
atones,  when  Lieutenant  Downes  received  a  blow  which  shattered 
the  bone  of  his  left  leg,  and  he  fell.  We  had  left  parties  in  an- 
bush  in  our  rear,  which  we  had  not  been  able  to  dislodge,  and  to 
trust  him  to  the  Indians  alone  to  take  back  was  hazarding  too 
much ;  1  was  fearful  of  wea^cening  my  force  by  sending  a  party 
to  escort  him  back,  and  to  have  r<^ turned  would  have  bees 
construed  by  the  allied  tribes  into  a  defeat.  They  had' taken  no 
active  part ;  they  sat  as  silent  observers  of  our  operations ;  the 
sides  of  the  mountains  were  still  covered  with  them,  and  myaelf. 
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a«  w^  ai  the  Tajeebs  had  oo  slight  grounds  to  doubt  the  fiddit j 
q{  the  Happahs ;  a  defeat  would  do  doubt  have  sealed  our  de^ 
stniclion.  I  had  come  with  a  force  xery  inadequate  to  re- 
duce  them  to  terms,  as  I  had  received  ^rong  impressionft  as  to  the 
country  ^through  which  we  had  to  pass ;  but  since  we  had  come,  it 
was  necessary  something  should  be  done  to  convince  them  of  our 
superiority.  The  Indians  all  began  to  leave  us ;  all  depended 
upon  our  own  exertions,  and  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  deliberation* 
I  therefore  dii*ected  Mr.  Shaw,  with  four  men,  to  escort  him  to  the 
beach ;  this,  with  the  party  I  had  left  for  the  protection  of  the 
boats,  reduced  my  number  to  24  men.  As  we  continued  our 
march  the  number  of  our  allies  became  reduced,  and  even  the 
brave  Mauina,  the  first  to  expose  himself,  began  to  hang  back. 

.  While  he  had  kept  in  advance  he  had,  by  the  quickness  of  his  sights 
which  was  astonishing,  put  us  .on  our  guard  as  the  stones  and 
spears  came,  and  enabled  us  to  elude  them  ;  but  now  they  came 
too.  thick  even  for  hun  to  withstand.  We  soon  came  to  the  place 
for  fording  the  river,  in  the  thick  bushes  of  the  opposite  banks  of 
which  the  Typees,  who  were  here  very  numerous,  made  a  bold 
stand,  and  showered  on  us  their  spears  and  other  missiles ;  here 
our  advance  was  for  a  few  minutes  checked ;  the  banks  of  the  river 
were  remarkably  steep,  but  particularly  on  the  side  where  we 
were,  which  woold  render  our  retreat  difficult  and  dangerous 
in  case  of  a  repulse ;  the  stream  was  rapid,  the  water  deep,  and 
the  fording  difficult  and  hazardous,  on  account  of  the  exposed  si- 
tuation we  should  be  in  while  crossing ;  we  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
clear  the  bushes  of  the  opposite  banks  with  our  musketry,  but  the 
stones  and  spears  0ew  with  augmented  force  and  numbers ;  finding 
that  we  could  not  dislodge  them,  I  directed  a  volley  to  be  fired,  three 
cheers  to  be  given,  and  to  dash  across  the  river ;  we  soon  gained 
the  opposite  bank,  and  continued  our  march,  rendered  stiU  more 
difficult  by  the  underwood  which  was  here  interlaced  to  that  degree 
as  to  make  it  necessary  sometimes  to  crawl  on  our  hands  and  knees 
to  get  along ;  we  were  harassed  as  usual'  l)y  the  Typees  for  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  through  a  thicket,  which  at  almost  any  other 
time  I  should  have  considered  impassable.  Mauina  and  two  or 
three  others  of  the  natives  had  kept  with  us,  the  others  had  not 

crossed  the  river.  We  soon  oame  to  a  small  space  cleared  of  the 
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.  imall  trees  and  the  iinderirood ;  the  natives  had  ceased  to  asM^ 
nsy  and  we  bad  hoped  soon  to  have  arrived  at  their  viila;^  which  I 
had  been  informed  was  at  no  great  distance,  and  on  emergiiigfrooi 
the  swamp  we  felt  new  life  and  spirits ;  but  this  joy  was  of  ^hort 
duration,  for  on  casting  up  our  eyes  we  perceived  a  strong  and  ex- 
tensive wail  of  7  feet  in  height,  raised  on  an.  eminence  crossing 
our  road,  and  flanked  on  each  side  by  an  impenetrable  thicket» 
and  in  an  instant  afterwards  we  ^rere  assailed  by  a  shower  of 
stones,  accompanied  by  the  roost  horrid  yells,  which  left  no 
doubt  in  our  minds  that  we  had  here  to  encounter  their  principal 
strength,  and  that,  we  should  here  meet  with  much  resistance  in 
passing  this  barrier.  It  fortunately  happened  that  a  tree  wluch 
afforded  me  shelter  from  their  stones,  enabled  me,  accompanied 
by  Lieutenant  Gamble,  to  annoy  them  as  they  would  raise  above 
the  wall  to  throw  them.  These  were  the  only  muskets  whkti 
could  be  employed  to  any  advantage,  others  kept  up  a  scattering 
fire  wjithout  eflfect;  finding  we  could  not  dislodge  them,  I  gave' or- 
ders for  pushing  on  and  endeavouring  to  take  it  by  storm,  but  some 
of  my  men  had  by  this  time  expended  all  their  cartridges,  and  there 
were  but  few  who  had  more  than  three  or  four  remaining.  This 
discouraging  news  threw  a  damp  on  the  spirits  of  the  whcde  of  us; 
without  ammunition  our  muskets  were  rendered  inferior. to  the 
weapons  of  the  Typees,  and  if  we  could  not  advance  there  couM 
be  no  doubt  we  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  fighting  our  way 
back;  'and  to  attempt  this  with  our  few  remaining  cartridges  would 
be  hazarding  too  much :  our  only  safety  now  depended  on  hdding 
our  ground  until  we  could  procure  a  fresh  supply  of  anununitioaf 
and  in  reserving  the  few  charges  on  hand  until  it  could  be  brou^t 
to  us.  I  mentioned  my  intentions  to  my  people,  exhorted  them 
to  save  their  ammunition  as  much  as  possible,  and  dei^tched 
Lieutenant  Gamble  ^ith  a  detachment  of  four  men  to  the  beacht 
Aere  to  take  a.boat  and  proceed  to  the  Essex  Junior  for  a  fresh 
fupply. 

We  were  from  flie  time  of  his  departure  chiefly  occupied  fai 
dodging  the  stones,  which  came  with  redoubled  force  and  num* 
bers.  Our  fire  had  t>ecdme  slackened,  a  few  muskets  oaly  ocg»- 
•bnally  were  fired  to  convince  them  we  were  not  disposed  to  le- 
treat.    My  number  was  now  reduced  to  19  meo^  there  waa  ae 
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^cer  but  njBelf,  die  Indians  had  all  deserted  me  except  Maniiiay 
tod  to  add  to  our  critical  and  dangerous  sitaation^  three  of  the  iseii 
remaining  with  me  were  knocked  down  with  stones.  Mauina  tieg- 
ged  me  to  retreat,  crying,  "  Mattee !  Mattee !"  The  wounded  en* 
treated  me  to  permit  the  others  to  carry  them  to  the  beach,  but  I 
bad  none  to  spare  to  accompany  them ;  I  saw  no  hopes  of  sue^ 
ceedbg  agamst  them  so  long  as  they  kept  their  strong  hold,  and 
determined  to  endeavour  to  draw  them  out  by  a  feigned  retreat,'  and 
by  this  means  to  gaiii  iM)me  advantage,  for  to  return  without  gain- 
ii^  some  advantage,  would,'  I  believed,  have  rendered  an  attack 
from  the  Happahs  certain.  I  communicated  my  intentions,  di^ 
rected  the  wounded  to  be  taken  care  of,  gave  orders  for  aU  to  run 
until  we  were  concealed  by  the  bushes,  and  then  halt ;  we  retreat* 
ed  finr  a  few  paces,  and  in  an  instant  the  Typees  Vushed  on  u% 
with  hideous  yells ;  the  first  and>  second  which  advanced  were 
killed  at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces,  and  those  who  attempted  to 
carry  them  off  were  wounded ;  this  checked  them ;  they  abandoned 
their  dead,  and 'precipitately  retreated  to  their  fort.  Not  a  mo- 
men!  was  now  to  be  lost  m  gaining  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  terror  they  were  thrown  into :  we 
inarched  off  with  our  wounded.  Scarcely  had  we  crossed  the 
river  before  we  were  attacked  with  stones,  but  here  they  halted, 
and  I  returned  to  the  beach  much  fatigued  and  harassed  by  marcb- 
^n^aod  fighting,  and  with  no  contemptible  opinion  of  the  enemy 
we  had  to  encounter,  or  the  difficulties  we  should  have  to  sur- 
aioont  in  conquering  them. 

Second  Battle  of  the  Typees.  • 
'  A  large  assemblage  of  Typee  warriors  were  posted  at  the  fi>ot 
•f  the  mountain,  and  daf^d  us  to  descend.  In  the  rear  was  a  for* 
tffied  village,  secured  by  strong  stone  walls ;  drums  were  beating 
and  coticbes  were  sounding  in  several  parts,  and  we  soon  found 
they  were  disposed  to  make  every  eflbrt  to  oppose  us.  I  gave 
orders  to  descem),  Mauina  offered  himself  as  four  guide,  and  I 
directed  him  to  lead  us  to  their  principal  village ;  but  finding  the 
fatigue  of  going  down  the  mountain  grisater  than  I  expected, .  I 
gave  orders  to  halt  before  crossing  the  river,  to  give  time  for  the 
fear  to  dose,  which  had  become  much  spread,  and  that  we  m^ht 
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all  rest.  As  sooo  as  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountab  lee  were 
annojed  by  a  shower  of  stones  from  the  bushes 'aod  t>ehiiid  the 
stone  walls.  But  as  we  were  also  enabled  to  shelter  ourselves 
behind  others,  and  being  short  of  ammunition,  I  would  not  permit 
any  person  to  fire.  After  resting  a  few  minutes  J  directed  the 
scouting  party  to  gain  (he  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  ted  followed 
with  the  main  body;  we  were  greatly  annoyed  with  stones,  and- 
befoVe  all  had  crossed  the  fortified  village  was  taken  without  any 
loss  on  our  side.  Their  chief  warrior  and  another  were  killed, 
and  several  wounded;  they  retreated  only  to  the  stone  walls,  si- 
tuated, on  higher  ground,  where  they  continued  to  sling  their  * 
atdnes  and  throw  their  spears ;  three  of  my  men  were  wounded, 
anflmany  of  the  Ty  pees  killed  before  we  dislodged  them:  parties 
were  sent  out,  in  different  directions  to  scour  the  woods,  and  an^ 
other  fort  was  taken  after  some  resistance.  But  the' party,  ove^ 
powered  by  numbers,  were  compelled  to  retreat  to  the  main  body, 
after  keeping  possession  of  it  half  an  hour. 

We  were  waiting  in  the  first  fort  taken  for  the  return  of  our 
acouting  parties.  A  multitude  of  Tayeehs  and  Happahs  were 
with  us,  and  many  were  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  seeking 
for  plunder.  Lieutenant  M^Knight  had  driven  a  party  fix>m  a 
strong  wall  on  a  high  ground,  and  had  taken  possession  of  it^ 
when  a  large  party  of  Typees,  who  had  been  laying  m  ambush, 
rushed  by  his  fire,  and  darted  into  the  fort  with  their  spears.^  • 
The  Tayeehs  and  Happahs  all  ran.  The  Typees  approached 
within  pistol  shot,  but  on  the  first  fire  retreated  precipitately, 
crossing  the  fire  of  Mr.  M'Knight's  party,  and  although  none  fell, 
we  had  reason  to  believe  that  many  were  wounded.  The  spears 
and  stones  were  flying  from  the  bushes  in  every  direction",  and  al* 
though  we  killed  and  wounded  in  this  place  great  numbers  of 
them,  we  were  satisfied,  from  the  opposition  made,  t|ial  we  should 
have  to  f^t  our  whole  way  through  the  valley. 

It  becaihe  now  necessary  to  guard  against  a  useless  cousump 
lion  of  oar  ammunition.  The  scouting  parties  bad  returned,  and 
some  had  exf^ended  all  their  cartridges.  I  exhorted  them  to  be 
more  careful  of  them,  and  after  having  given  them  a  fresh  supply, 
forbid  any  firing  from  the  main  body,  unless  we  should  be  attacked 
by  great  numbers.     I  now  left  a  party  in  this  pla(^e  posted  m  a 
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house  with  the  wounded,  and  another  party  in  ambush  behind  a 
wall,  and  directed  Mauina  to  lead  us  to  the  next  village;  but  be*, 
fore  marching  I  sent  a  messenger  to  inform  the  Typees  that  we 
should  cease  hostilities  when  they  no  bnger  made  resistance ;  but 
so  long  as.  stones  were  thrown  I  should  destroy  their  villages :  no 
notice  was  taken  of  this  message.  We  continued  our  march  up 
the  valle/y  and  met  In  our  way  several  .beautiful  villages,  which 
were  set  fire  to,  and  at  length  arrived  at  their  capital,  for  it  deserved 
the  name  of  one ;  we  had  been  compelled  to  fight  every  inch  of 
ground  as  we  advanced,  and  here  they  made  considerable  opposi- 
tion; the  place  was,  however,  soon  carried,  and  I  very  reluct^tly 
set  fire  to  it,  for  the  beauty  and  regularity  of  this  place  was 
such  as  to  strike  every  spectator  with  astonishment.  Their 
grand  site  or  public  square  was  far  superior  to  any  other  we  had 
met  with.  Numbers  of  their  gods  were  here  destroyed,  several 
elegant  and  large  war  canoes,  which  had  never  been  used,  were 
burnt  in  the  houses  that  sheltered  them.  Many  of  their  drums, 
which  they  had  been  compelled  to  abandon,  were  thrown  into  the 
4ames,  and  our  friendly  Indians  loaded  themselves  with  plunder, 
after  destroying  bread  fruit  and  other  trees,  and  all  the  young 
plants  they  could  find.  .We  had  now  arrived  at  the  upper  end  of . 
the  valley,  about  nine  miles  from  the  beach,  and  at  the  foot  of  Jthe 
waterfall  above  mentioned.  The  day  was  advancing,  we  had  yet 
much  to  do,  and  it  was  necessary  to  hasten  our  return  to  the  first 
fort  taken,  where  we  arrived  after  being  about  four  hours;  absent, 
leaving  behind  us  a  scene  of  ruin  and  desolation.  I  had  hoped 
that  the  Typees  had  now  abandoned  all  further  thoughts  of  re- 
sistance, but  on  my  return  to  the  fort,  I  found  the  parties  left 
there  had  t>een  annoyed  the  whole  time  of  my  absence,  but  being 
sheltered  from  the  stones,  and  short  of  ammunition,  they  had  not 
^ed  on  the  enemy. 

This  fort  was  situated  exactly  half  way  up  the  valley:  to  re* 
turn  by  the  road  we  descended  the  hill  would  have  been  impossible. 
It  became,  therefore,  necessary  to  go  to  the  beach,  where  I  was 
informed  that  the  dFfficuIty  of  ascending  the  mountains  would  not 
be  so  great;  many  were  exbauafeii  with  fatigue,  and  began  to  feel 
the  cravings  of  hunger,  and  I  directed  a  halt,  that  all  might  rest 
and  refresh  themselves.'  After  resting  about  half  an  hour,  I  directed 
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the  Indiant  to  take  care  of  our  wounded ;  we  formed  the  line  of 
Biarch,  aod  proceeded  down  the  valley,  and  in  our  route  destrojed 
■everal  other  villages,  at  all  of  which  we  had  some  skirmishiog 
with  thffe  enemy ;  at  one  of  those  places,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
steep  hill;  they  rolled  enormous  stones  down,  with  a  view  of 
cnuhing  us  to  death,  but  they  did  us  no  injury.  The  number  of 
▼iUages  destroyed  amounted  to  ten,  and  the  destruction  of  trees 
and  plants,  and  the  plunder  carrie^  off  by  the  Indians,  is  almost 
incredible.  The  Typees  fought  us  to  the  last,  and  even  at  first 
harassed  our  rear  on  our  return,  but  parties  left  in  ambush  soon 
put  a  stop  to  any  further  annoyance.  We  at  length  came  to  this 
formidable  fort,  which  checked  our  career  on  our  first  d^y's  en- 
terprbe,  and  although  I  had  witnessed  many  instances  of  the 
great  exertion  and  ingenuity  of  these  islanders,  I  never  had  sup- 
posed  them  capable  of  contriving  and  erecting  a  work  like. this,  so- 
well  calculated  for  strength  and  defence.  It  foraged  the  segment 
of  a  circle,  and  was  aboutfifty  yards  in  extent,  built  of  large  stones, 
six  feet  thick  at  the  bottom,  and  gradually  narrowing  at  the  topi 
to  give  it  strength  and  durability;  on  the  left  was  a  narrow  entrance 
merely  sufficient  to  admit  of  one  person's  entering,  imd  served  as 
a  sally  port,  but  to  enter  this  from  the  outside,  it  was  necessary  to 
pas^  directly  under  the  wall  for  one  half  its  lengtli,  as  an  in^ne- 
trable  thicket  prevented  the  approach  to  it  in  any  other  directioiH 
The  wings  and  rear  were  equally  guarded,  and  the  right  wii 
flanked  by  another  fortification  of  greater  magnitude  and  equal 
strength  and  ingenuity;  in  these  fortifications  consisted  the 
strength  of  the  Typees;  their  usual  fighting  place  widi  the  other 
tribes  was  on  the  plain  near  the  beach,  and  although  they  had  fire- 
quently  been  engaged  with  the  forces  of  several  tribes  combined, 
they  had  never  before  succeeded  in  compelling  them  to  retire 
beyond  the  river,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  about  one 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  fort.  There  are  but  three  entrances 
into  this  valley,  one  on  the  west,  which  we  descended,  one  on  the 
east,  and  one  from  the  beach.  No  force  whatever  had  befor^  dared 
to  attack  them  on  the  west,  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  re- 
treating in  case  of  a  repulse,  which  they  calculated  on  as  certain* 
The  passage  on  the  east  led  from  the  valley  of  th^ir  friends,  and 
that  from  the  beach  was  guarded  by  fortresses  deemed  impreg- 
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BtUe,  tod  jimdj  ic,  agaiast  my  force  which  could  be  brought 
agaio^t  them  unassisted  by  aftillerj.  On  viewing  the  strength  of 
this  place,  I  could  not  help  felicitating  myself  oo  the  lucky  circun^ 
stance  which  had  induced  me  to  attack  them  by  land,  for  i  believe 
we  should  have  failed  in  an  attempt  on  this  place  by  water.  I  had 
determined,  on  first  starting,  not  to  return  until  I  had  destroyed  this 
fort,  and  now  intended  putting  my  design  in  execution.  To  have 
thrown  it  down  by  removing  the  stones  singly  would  have  re- 
quiced  more  time  than  we  had  to  spare,  and  concluding  that  by 
our  united  efforts  we  should  be  enabled  to  demolish  the  whole  at 
once,  I  directed  the  IncKans  and  my  own  men  to  put  their  shoul- 
ders ^o  the  wall,  and  endeavoured  by  efforts  made  at  the  same  in* 
Btant  to  thro^  it  down,  but  it  was  built  with  so  much  solidity  that 
no  impression  could  be  made  on  it ;  we  therefore  left  it  as  a  monu- 
ment to  future  generations  of  their  skill  and  industry.  This  for- 
tification appeared  of  ancient  date,  and  time  alone  can- ever  destroy 
it.  We  succeeded  in  making  a  small  breach  in  the  wall,  through 
which  we  passed  on  our  route  to  the  beach,  a  route  which  was 
fomiliar  to  us,  but  had  now  become  doubly  mtricate  from  the 
Bumft>er  of  trees  which  had  since  be^n  cut  down  and  placed  acrosa 
the  pathway^  as  much  to  impede  our  advance  as  to  embarrass  ua 
io  our  retreat;  we  found  the  same  had  been  practised  on  tlm 
bank  of  the.  river. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  beach,  I  met  Tavee  and  many  of  his 
tribe,  together  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Happahs.  Tavee  was  the 
bearer  of  a  white  flag,  and  several  of  the  same  emblems  of  peace 
were  flying  on  the  different  hills  round  the  valley.  He  was  very 
desirous  of  knowing  whether  I  intended  going  to  their  valley,  and 
wished  to  be  informed  when  he  should  again  bring  presents,  and 
what  articles  he  should  bring;  he  inquired  if  I  would  still  be  his 
friend,  and  reminded  me  that  I  was  Tomio  Tipee,  the  chief  of 
the  valley  of  Shaumee,  and  that  his  name  was  Tavee ;  I  requested 
him  to  return  and  allay  the  fears  of  the  women,  who  he  informed 
me  were  in  the  utmost  terror,  apprehensive  of  an  attack  from  me. 
The  chiefs  of  the  Happahs  invited  me  to  return  to  their  valley, 
assuring  pie  that  an  abundance  of  every  thing  was  already  pro- 
Tided  for  us,  and  the  gfa'ls,  who  had  assembled  in  great  numbers, 
dressed  out  in  their  best  attire,  welcomed  our  return  with  smiler. 
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wad  notwithstanding  our  wet  and  dirty  situation,  (for  it  had  been 
raining  the  greatest  part  of  the  day,)  convinced  us  by  their  kx)b 
and  gestures,  that  they  were  disposed  to  give  us  the  most  friendly 
reception* 

Gattaneuah  met  me  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  as  I  was  ascending; 
the  old  man's  heart  was  full,  he  could  not  speak,  be  placed  both 
my  hands  on  his  head,  rested  his  forehead  oh  my  knees,  and  after 
a  short  pauses,  raising  himself,  placed  his  hands  on  my  breast,  ex- 
claimed, Gattaneuah !  and  then  on  his  own,  said,  Apotee,  to  remind 
me  we  had  exchanged  names. 

When  I  had  reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  I  stopped  fo 
.  contemplate  that  valley  which  in  the  morning  we  had  viewed  in 
all  its  "beauty,  the  scene  of  sibundance  and  happiness.  .  A  loag 
line  of  smoking  ruins  now  marked  our  traces  from  one  end  to  the 
other;  the  opposite  hills  were  covered  with  the  unhappy  fogitives, 
and  the  whole  presented  a  scene  of  devastation  and  horror.  Un- 
happy and  heroic  people !  the  victims  of  your  own  courage  and 

•  mistfldcen  pride,  while  the  instruments  of  your  fate-  shed  the 
tears  of  pity  over  your  misfortunes,  thousands  of  your  country- 
men,  (nay,  brethren  of  the  same  family,)  triumph  in  your  dis- 
tresses !     I  shall  not  fatigue  myself  or  reader  by  a  longer  accoint 

'  of  this  expedition.  We  spent  the  night  with  the  Happahs,  who 
supplied  us  most  abundantly,  and  next  momiiig  at  daylight  started 
for  Madisonville,  Where-  we  arrived  about  eight  o'clock,  after  an 
absence  of  three  -nights  and  two  days,  durmg  which  time  we 
marched  upwards  of  sixty  miles  by  paths  which  had  never  befixe 
been  trodden  but  by  the  natives ;  several  of  my  stoniest  men 
were  for  a  long  time  laid  up  by  sickness- occasioned  by^  their  ex- 
cessive  fatigue,  and  one  (Corporal  Mahon,  of  the  marines,)  died 
twb  days  after  his  return. 
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A  Day  by  ike  Firei-^odically  and  practically  considertd. 

[From  the  Befleelor.] 

I  AM  one  of  those  that  delight  m  a  fireside,  and  can  enjoy  it 
without  even  the  help  of  a  cat  or  a  tea-kettle.  To  cats,  indeect,  I 
have  an  aversion,  as  anianals  that  only  aflTect  a  sociality  without 
caring  a  jot  for  any  thing  but  their  own  luxury ;  and  my  tea- 
kettle, I  frankly  confess,  has  long  been  displaced,  or  rather 
dismissed,  by  a  Inronze-coloured  and  graceful  urn ;  though*  be- 
tween ourselves,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  gained  any  thing  by 
Ae  exchange.  Cowper,  it  is  true,  talks  of  the  <<  bubbling  and  loud- 
hissing  um»^  which 

*'  Throws  up  a  steamy  column  ;^ 

but  there  was  something  so  primitive  and  unaflfected,  so  warm- 
kearted  and  unpresuming,  in  tiie  tea*kettle — its  song  was  so  much 
Bore  cheerful  and  continued,  and  it  kept  the  water  so  hot  and 
comfortable  as  long  as  you  wanted  it,  that  I  sometimes  feel  as  if 
I  had  sent  off  a  good,  plain,  faithful  old  friend,  who  had  but  one 
wish  to  serve  me,  for  a  superficial,  smooth-faced  upstart  of  a  fel- 
k>w,  who,  after  a  little  promising  and  vapouring,  grows  cold  and 
contemptuous,  and  thiuKs  himself  bound  to  do  nothing  but  stand 
on  a  n^  and  have  his  person  admired  by  the  circlt*.  To  this 
admiration,  in  fact,  I  have  been  obliged  to  resort,  in  order  to  make 
myself  think  weU  of  my  bargain,  if  possible  ;  and  accordingly,  I 
say  to  myself  every  now  and  then  during  the  teay— "  A  pretty 
look  with  it — that  urn  ;'*  or  **  It's  wonderful  what  a  taste  the 
Greeks  had  ;**  or  *^  The  eye  might  have  a  great  many  enjoyments, 
if  people  would  but  look  after  fohns  and  shapes."  In  the  mean- 
while,  the  urn  leaves  off  its  **  bubbling  and  hissing,"— -but  then 
there  is  such  an  air  with  it !  My  tea  is  made  of  cold  water — but 
then  the  Greeks  were  such  a  nation ! 

If  there  u  any  one  thing  that  can  reconcile  me  to  the  loss  of  my 
kettle  more  than  another,  it  is  that  my  fire  is  left  quite  to  itself; 
it  has  full  room  to  breathe  and  to  blaze,  and  I  can  poke  it  as  I 
please.  What  recollection  does  that  idea  excite ! — Poke  it  an  I 
please  1 — Think,  benevolent  Reader — think  of  the  pride  and  plea- 
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sore  of  having  in  your  hand  that  awful  but  at  the  same  time  artlesA 
weapon^  a  poker— of  puttiq;  it  into  the  proper  baiv— gently  leyer* 
ing  up  the  coals— «nd  seeing  the  instant  and  bustling  flame 
above!  To  what  can  I  compare  that  moment?  That  auddeo» 
empyreal  enthusiasm?  That  fiery  expression  of  vivification  ?  That 
ardent  acknowledgement,  as  it  were^  of  the  care  and  kindliness  of 
the  operator?^— Let  me  consider  a  moment: — ^it  is  very  odd — ^I 
was  always  reckoned  a  lively  hand  at  a  simile— 4>ut  language  and 
combination  absolutely  fail  me  here.  If  it  is  like  any  thing,  it 
must  be  something  beyond  every  thing  in  beauty  and  life.  Ob— 
I  have  it  now — ^think,  Reader — if  you  are  one  of  those  who  can 
muster  up  sufficient  sprightliness  to  engage  in  a  game  of  forfeits — 
on  Twelfth  night,  for  instance— rthink  of  a  blooming  girl,  who  is 
condemned  to  <<open  her  mouth  and  shut  her  eyes,  and  see  what 
heaven,"  in  the  shape  of  a  mischievous  young  fellow,  "  will  send 
her."  Her  month  is  opened  accordingly,  the  fire  of  her  eyes  is 
dead,  her  face  assumes  a  doleful  air,  up  walks  the  aforesaid  hea- 
ven or  mischievous  young  fellow,  (young  Ourano&r— Hcfeiod  would 
have  called  him,)  and  instead  of  a  piece  of  paper,  a  thimble,  or  a 
cinder,  claps  into  her  mouth  a  peg  of  orange  or  a  long  slice  of 
citron— then  her  eyes  above  instantly  light  up  again — the  smiles 
wreathe  about«-«the  sparklings  burst  forth — and  al]  is  warmth, 
brilliancy, and  delight.  I  am  aware  that  this  simile  is'not  perfect; 
but  if  it  would  do  for  an  epic  poem,  as  I  think  it  might  after  Virgil's 
whippingtops,  and  Homer's  Jackasses  and  b|ack-puddings,  the 
reader  perhaps  will  not  quarrel  with  it. 

But  to  describe  my  feelings  in  an  orderly  manner,  I  must  re- 

Suest  the  reader  to  go  with  me  through  a  day's  enjoyments  by 
le  fireside.  It  is  part  of  «my  business,  as  a  Reflector,  to  look 
about  for  helps  to  reflection ;  apd  for  this  reason,  among  many 
others,  I  indulge  myself  in  keeping  a  good  fire  from  morning  till 
night  rfaave  also  a  reflective  turn  for  an  easy  chair,  and  a  very 
thinking  attachment  to  comfort  in  general.  But  of  this  as  I  pro- 
ceed. Imprimis,  then— the  morning  is  dear  and  cold-r-timehalf 
past  seven — scene  a  breakfast-room.  Some  persons,  by  the  by, 
prefer  a  thick  and  rainy  morning,  with  a  sobbing  wind,  and  the 
clatter  of  pattens  along  the  streets ;  but  I  confess,  for  my  own 
part,  that  beine  a  sedentary  person,  and  too  apt  to  sin  against  the 
duties  of  exercise,  I  have  somewhat  too  sensitive  a  consciousness 
of  bad  weather,  and  feel  a  heavy  sky  go  over  me  like  a  leather- 
bed,  or  rather  like  a  huge  brMsh,  which  rubs  all  my  nsqp  the  wrong 
way.  I  am  growing  better  in  this  resipect,  and  by  the  help  of  a 
stout  walk  at  noon,  and  getting,  a&it  were,  fairly  into  a  favourite 
poet  and  a  warm  fire  of  an  evening,  begin  to  manage  a  cloud  or 
an  liast  wind  tolerably  well— but  still,  for  perfection's  sake  on 
the  present  occasion,  I  must  insist  upon  my  clear  morning,  an^ 
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Will  add  to  it,  if  the  neader  pleages,  ia  little  hoar-froBt  upon  the 
wiodofTB,  a  bird  or  two  coming  after  tke  crumbs,  and  the  light 
smoke  from  the  neighbouring  chifpnies  brightening  up  into  the 
early  sunshine.  Even  the  dustman^s  bell  is  not  unpleasant  from 
its  association ;  and  there  is  something  absolutely  musical  in  the 
clash  of  the  milk  pails  suddenly  unyoked,  and  the  inefl^ble,  ad 
libitum  note  that  follows.  The  waking  epicure  rises  with  an 
elastic  anticipation ;  enjoys  the  freshening  cold-water  which  en- 
dears what  is  to  come ;  and  even  goes  placidly  through  the  vit 
lanous  scraping  process  which  we  soften  down  into  the  level  and 
lawny  appellation  of  shaving.  He  then  hurries  down  stairs, 
nibbing  h^  hands,  and  sawing  the  sharp  air  through  his  teeth ; 
and  as  he  enters  the  breakfast-room,  sees  his  old  companion 
glowing  through  the  bars — ^the  life  of  the  apartment — and  want- 
ing only  his  friendly  hand  to  be  lightened  a  little,  and  enabled  to 
shoot  up  into  dancing  brilliancy.  (I  find  I  am  getting  into  a 
Quantity  of  epithets  here ;  and  must  rein  in  my  enthusiasm.)-— 
What  need  I  say  ?  The  poker  is  applied,  and  would  be  so  whe- 
ther required  or  not,  for  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  sudden 
ardour  inspired  by  that  sight : — the  use  of  the  poker,  on  first 
seeing  one's  fire,  is  as  natural  as  shaking  hands  with  a  friend.  At 
that  movement,  a  hundred  little  sparkles  fly  up^'firom  the  coaldust 
that  falls  within,  while  from  the  masses  themselves  a  roaring  flame 
nuNints  aloft  with  a  deep  and  fitful  sound  as  oT  a  shaken  carpet  :-— 
epithets  again — I  must  recur  to  poebry  at  once  : — 

Then  shine  the  bars,  the  cakes  in  smoke  aspire, 
A  sudden  glory  bursts  from  all  the  fire. 
The  conscious  wight,  rejoicing  in  the  heat, 
Rubs  the  blithe  knees,  and  toasts  th'  alternate  feet.* 

The  utility  as  well  as  beauty  of  the  fire  during  breakfast  neeA 
not  be  pointed  out  to  the  most  unphlogistic  observer.  A  person 
Would  rather  be  shivering  at  any  time  of  the  day  than  at  that  of 
hiB  first  rising : — the  transition  would  be  too  unnatural :— he  is  not 
prepared  for  it — as  Barnardine  says,  when  he  objects  to  being  hung. 
If  you  eat  plain  bread  and  butter  with  your  tea,  it  is  fit  that  your 
moderation  should  be  rewarded  with  a  good  blaze;  and  if  you  in- 
dulge in  hot  rolls  or  toast,  you  will  hardly  keep  them  to  their 
warmth  without  it,  particularly  if  you  read ;  and  then^f  you  take 
in  a  newspaper — what  a  delightful  change  from  the  wet,  raw,  dat>- 
bing  fold  of  paper,  when  you  first  touch  it,  to  the  dry,  cracklings 
crisp  superficies  which,  with  a  skilful  spat  of  the  finger-nails  at  ite 

*  Farodj  upon  part  of  the  veO-known  dewriptioD  of  ni^  wMi  wkleh  Pope  has 
■velleil  out  the  puMge  m  Homer,  ond  (he  fanlti  qf  which  have  lone  ^^^"^  appreeiatiA 
hj  general  reaaen. 
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upper  eod,  ttmAi  at  ooce  4q  yoar  hgad,  mi  lotki «  if  it  said 
**  Come  read  me."  Nor  is  it  tfa«  lookof  tlieiievBpraeroolf  wUch 
the  fire  most  render  complete:— it  it  the  iatereet  of  the  ladies  vks 
may  happen  to  form  part  of  your  fiunily  •— of  jour  wife  m  parlicidar, 
if  you  have  one— to  avoid  the  niggling  and  pinching  aspect  of  cold ; 
it  takes  awaj  theharmonyof  her  features  and  the  graces  ofher  beha 
vionr;  while  on  (he  other  hand,  there  is  scarcely  a  more  interesli 
ing  sight  in  the  world  than  thslof  a  neat,  deKcato,  goodhnmoored 
female,  presiding  at  your  hreakfast^table,  with  hands  tMwring  o«t 
of  her  long  sleeves,  eyes  with  a  touch  of  Sir  Peter  Leiy  in  thosi, 
and  a  face  set  in  a  litlle  oval  frame  of  mnslin  tied  under  the  cUn, 
and  retaining  a  certain  tinge  of  the  pillow  wilfaoat  its  dondiQess. 
This  is  indeed  the  finishing  grace  of  a  fireside,  though  it  b  in* 
posmfole  to  have  it  at  all  tianes,  and  perhaps  not  always  politic; 
especially  for  the  stndious. 

From  breidcfaat  to  dinner,  the  quantity  and -quality  of  eigoy^ 
ment  depend  very  much  on  the  nature  of  one^s  concerns;   and 
occupation  of  any  kind,  if  we  pursue  it  properly,  will  hinder'  us 
from  paying  a  critical  attention  to  the  fireside.    It  b  suAcieot,  if 
our  employments  do  not  take  us  away  firom  it,  or  at  least  frem 
the  gonial  warmth  of  a  room  which  it  adorns ;— -unless,  indeed,  we 
are  enabled  to  have  recourse  to  exercbe ;  and  m  that  case,  I  an 
not  BO  tmjust  as  to  deny  that  walking  or  riding  has  its  mmts, 
and  that  the  general  glow  they  diffuse  throughout  the  frame  Im 
something  in  it  extremely  pleasm^ble  and  encomti^g; — nay,  I 
must  not  scruple  to  confess,  that  without  some  preparation  of 
this  kind,  the  enjoyment  of  the  fireside,  humanly  speaking,  b  not 
absolutely  perfect ;  as  I  have  latteriy  been  convinced  by  a  varie- 
ty of  incontestible  argiunenfs  ra  the  shape  of  headaches,  rheoouh 
tisms,  mote-hauoted  eyes,  and  oHier  logical  appeals  to  one's  feeUngi 
which  are  in  great  use  with  physicians*— Supposing,  therefore,  the 
morning  to  be  passed,  and  the  due  portion  of  exercise  to  have 
been  ts^Lcn,  the  firesider  fixes  rather  an  early  hour  for  dinner, 
particularly  in  the  winteMime ;  for  he  has  not  only  been  eariy 
at  breakfast,  but  there  are  two  luxurious  intervals  to  ea|oy  be* 
tween  dinner  and  the  time  of  candles— one  that  supposai  a  party 
round  the  fire  with  Iheir  wine  and  fniit-^the  other,  the  hour  of 
twiKghl,  of  which  it  has  been  reasonably  doubted  whether  it  b 
not  the  most  luxurious  point  of  time  which  a  fireside  can  present: 
— but  bpinious  wiD  naturally  be  divided  on  thb  as  on  all  other 
subjects,  aud  every  degree  of  pleasure  depends  upon  so  many 
contingencies,  and  upon  such  a  variety  of  associations  induced  by 
habit  and  opinion,  that  I  should  be  as  unwilling  as  I  am  unabK 
to  decide  on  the  matler«    This,  however,  b  certain,  that  no  troe 
ftresider  can  dulike  an  hour  so  composing  to  bb  thoughts  and  so 
cherbhing  io  hb  whole  faculties ;  and  it  b  equally  certain,  that 
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be  win  be  Kttle  ioclieed  to  protract  4ie  dimer  beyoed  whit  be 
can  help,  for  if  ever  a  fireside  becomee  ini(rieaBanty  it  ii  during  that 
groBS  nid  pemicioiia  prolongation  of  eating  and  draiking,  to 
wbicb  this  latter  age  has  given  itself  up,  and  which  tlireatens  to 
make  the  rising  generation   regard  a  meal  of  repletion  as  the  uiti- 
matum  of  enjoyment.    The  fatconvenience  to  which  I  allude  is 
owii^  to  the  way  in  which  we  sit  at  dinner,  for  the  person^  who 
have  their  backs  to  the  fire  are  liable  to  be  scorched,  while  at  the 
same  time  tfaej  render  the  persons  opposite  them  liable  to  be 
frozen ;  so  that  the  fire  becomes  uncomfortable  to  the  former  and 
tantalizing  to  the  latter ;  and  thus  three  evils  are  produced,  of  a 
most  absurd  and  scandalous  nature; — in  the  first  place,  the  fireside 
b>se8  a  degree  of  its  character,  and  awakens  Keliogs  the  verr 
reverse  of  what  it  should ;  secondly,  the  position  of  the  back 
towards  it  is  a  ne^ect  and  affront,  which  it  becomes  it  to  resents 
and  finally,  its  beauties,  its  proffered  kindness,  and  its  sprightly* 
social  effect,  are  at  once  cut  off  from  the  company  by  the  infer^ 
position  of  those  invidbus  and  idle  surfaces  called  screens.  This 
abuse  is  the  more  ridicubus,  inasmuch  as  the  remedy  is  so  easy; 
fbff  we  have  notbii^  te  do  but  to  use  semicircular  dining-tablei^ 
wilk  the  base  unoccupied  towards  the  fireplace,  and  the  whole 
anaoj^anee  vanishes  at  once ;  the  master  or  mistress  might  preside 
in  the  oaddle,  as  was  the  custom  with  the  Romans,  and  thus  pfo* 
piety  would  be  observed,  while  every  body  had  the  sight  and 
benefit  of  the  fire ; — not  to  mention,  that  by  this  fashbn,  the 
table  might  be  brought  nearer  to  it — that  the  servants  would 
have  better  access  to  the  dishes-— «nd  that  screens,   if  at  afl 
necessary,  might  be  turned  to  better  purpose  as  a  general  enclo^ 
sure  instead  of  a  separation.— -But  I  hasten  from  dinner*  accord* 
iag  to  notice ;  and  cannot  but  observe,  that  if  you  have  a  small 
set  of  visiters  who  enter  into  your  feelings  on  this  head,  there 
is  no  movement  so  pleasant  as  a  general  one  from  the  table  to  the 
fireside^  each  person  taking  his  glass  with  him,  and  a  small,  slim- 
kgged  tabb  being  intoduced  into  the  circle  for  the  purpojse  of 
holding  the  wine,  and  perhaps  a  poet  or  two,  a  ^ee-booK,  or  a 
lute.     If  this  practice  should  become  general  among  those  who 
know  bow  to  enjoy  luxuries  in  such  temperance  as  not  to  destroy 
coiiversatbn,  it  would  soon  gain  for  us  another  social  advantage 
by  putting  an  end  to  the  barbarous  custom  of  sending  away  the 
ladies  aCler  ^oner — a  gross  vblation  of  those  chivalrous  graces 
of  life,  for  which  modem  times  are  so  highly  indebted  to  the  per* 
sons  whom  they  are  pleased  to  term  Gothic.     And  here  I  might 
digress,  with  no  ^eat  impropriety,  to  show  the  mug  notions  that 
were  entertained  by  the  knights  and  damsels  of  old  in  all  parti- 
eolars  relating  to  domestic  enjoyment,  especially  in  tbe  articb  ^ 
nimed  company ;  but  I  ^nust  not  quit  the  fireside,  mid  will  only 
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obserFe,  that  as  the  ladies  formed  its  chief  braamenti  so  they  caa* 
stituted  its  most  familiar  delight 

The  mkstralcie,  the  service  bI  the  (este. 
The  grete  yettes  to  the  meet  and  leste. 
The  riche  array  of  Theseus*  paleis, 
Ne  who  sate  first,  ne  last  upoo  the  deis. 
What  ladies  fairest  beo,  or  best  daocing. 
Or  which  of  hem  cao  carole  best  or  siog, . 
Ne  who  most  feliogly  speketh  of  love ; 
What  haukis  sitten  oq  the  perch  above, 
What  houndis  lig^n  on  the  flour  a^louo — 
Of  all  this  DOW  make  I  no  meaciouo. 

CHAUCBE. 

The  word  snug^  however,  reminds  me,  that  amidst  all  the  laoguagesi 
ancient  and  modem,  it  belongs  exclusively  to  our  own;  and  that 
nothing  but  a  want  of  ideas  suggested  by  that  soul-wrapping  epi* 
thet,  could  have  induced  certain  frigid  connoisseurs  to  tax  our 
climate  with  want  of  genius— supposing,  forsooth,  that  because 
we  have  not  the  sunshine  of  the  southern  countries,  we  have  no 
other  warmth  for  our  veins,  and  that  because  our  skies  are  not 
hot  enough  to  keep  us  in  doors,  we  have  no  excursivenesa  of  wit 
and  range  of  imagination.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  great  deal  of 
good  argument  in  refutation  of  these  calumnies  iias  been  wasted 
upon  Monsieur  du  Bos  and  the  Herm  Winckellmann — the  one  a 
narrow-minded,  pedantic  Frenchman,  to  whom  the  freedom  of  our 
genius  was  incomprehensible— *the  other  an  Italianized  German, 
who  being  suddenly  transported  info  the  simshme,  began  friskii^ 
about  wtti^  unwieldy  vivacity,  and  concluded  that  nobody  could 
be  great  or  bewitching  out  of  the  pale  of  his  advantages.  M3- 
ton,  it  is  true,  in  his  Paradbe  Losf,  expresses  an  injudictous  ap- 
prehension lest 

An  age  too  late,  or  cold 
Clhnate,  or  years,  damp  his  ioteoded  wiog ; 

but  the  very  complaint  which  foreign  critics  bring  against  him  as 
well  as  ^hakspeare,  is,  that  his  wing  was  not  damped  enough— 
that  it  was  too  daring  and  unsubdued ;  and  he  not  only  avenges 
himself  nobly  of  hb  fears  by  a  flight  t>eyond  all  Italian  poetry» 
but  shows  like  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  that  he  could  turn  the 
coldness  of  his  climate  into  a  new  species  of  inspiration,  as  I  ahafi 
presently  make  manifest.  Not  to  mention,  however,  that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  Homer  in  particidar,  saw  a  great  deal  worse 
weather  than  these  critics  would  have  us  imagine,  the  question  is, 
would  the  poets  themselves  have  thought  as  they  did?    Would 
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Tyrteiis,  the  singer  of  patriotisro,  have  complained  of  being  an 
Englishman  ?  Would  v  u-gil,  who  delighted  in  husbandry,  and 
whose  first  wish  was  to  be  a  philosopher,  have  complained  of 
living  in  our  pastures,  and  being  the  countryman  of  Newton? 
Would  Homer,  the  observer  of  character,  the  panegyrist  of 
freedom,  the  painter  of  storms,  of  landscapes,  and  of  domestic 
tenderness — aye,  and  the  lover  of  snug  houseroom  and  a  good 
dinner — ^woold  he  have  complained  of  our  humours,  of  our  li- 
berty, of  our  shifting  skies,  of  our  ever-green  fields,  our  conjugal 
happiness,  our  firesides,  and  our  hospitality  ?  I  only  wish  Ae 
reader  and  I  had  him  at  this  party  of  our's  after  dinner,  with  a 
lyre  on  his  knee,  and  a  goblet,  as  he  says,  to  drink  as  he  {rieased-^ 

Pieio,  bote  thumos  anogoi. 

Odyss.  lib.  viii.  v.  70. 

I  am  much  mistaken  if  our  blazing  fire  and  our  freedom  of  speech 
would  not  give  him  a  warmer  inspiration  than  ever  he  felt  in  the 
person  of  Oemodocus,  even  though  placed  on  a  lofty  seat,  and 
regaled  with  slices  of  brawn  from  a  princess  table.  The  ancients, 
in  fact,  were  by  no  means  deficient  in  enthusiasm  at  sight  of  a 
good  fire ;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  if  they  had  enjoyed  such 
firesides  as  ours,  they  would  have  acknowledged  the  advantages 
which  our  genius  presents  in  winter,  and  almost  been  ready  to 
conclude  with  old  Cleveland  that  the  sup  himself  was  nothing  but 

Heaven^s  coalery; — 

A  coal-pit  rampant,  or  a  mine  on  flame. 

The  ancient  hearth  was  generally  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  the 
ceiling  of  which  let  out  the  smoke ;  it  was  supplied  with  charcoal 
or  faggots ;  and  consisted,  sometimes  of  a  brazier  or  chafing  dish, 
(the  focus  of  the  Romans,)  sometimes  of  a  mere  elevation  or  altar 
(the  iTM  or  •^XH'^  of  the  Greeks.)  We  may  easily  imagine  the 
smoke  and  annoyance  which  this  custom  must  have  occasioned— 
not  to  mention  the  bad  complexions  which  are  caught  by  hanging 
over  a  fuoiing  pan,  as  the  faces  of  the  Spanish  ladies  bear  melan- 
choly witness.  The  stoves,  however,  in  use  with  the  countrymen 
of  Mons.  du  Bos  and  Winckellmann  are,  if  possible,  still  worse, 
having  a  dull,  suffocating  effect,  with  nothing  to  recompense  the 
eye.  The  abhorrence  of  them  which  Ariosto  expresses  in  one 
of  his  satires,  when  justifying  bis  refusal  to  accompany  Cardinal 
d'Este  into  Germany,  he  reckons  MP  the  miseries  of  its  winter 
time,  may  have  led  ]\f .  Winckellmann  to  conclude  that  all  the 
liorthern  resources  against  cold  were  equally  intolerable  to  an 
Itidiao  genius ;  but  Count  Alfieri,  a  poet  at  least  as  warmly  inclin* 
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ed  M  Ariostis  delighted  id  Eb^and;  and  the  gmt  Bommcer 
Unself,  in  another  of  hb  satires.  malLes  a  comogiodtous  firepkct 
the  cKoiax  of  his  wkbes  with  regard  to  lodging.  In  short,  what 
did  Horace  say,  or  rather,  what  did  he  not  say,  of  the  raptores  of 
ifrdoor  sociality-^Horace,  who  luiew  how  to  enjoy  sunshine  in  41 
its  luxury,  and  who,  nevertheless,  appears  to  have  snatched  a 
finer  inspiration  from  absolute  frost  and  snow?  I  need  not  qnole 
all  those  beautiful  little  mvitalions  he  sent  to  his  acquaintaoces, 
telling  one  of  them  that  a  neat  room  and  sparkling  fire  w^e  wait- 
ing for  him,  describing  to  another  the  smoke  springji^  out  of  the 
loof  in  curling  volumes,  and  even  congratulating  his  friends  in  ge- 
Beral  on  the  opportunity  of  enjoyment  afforded  them  by  a  stormy 
day;  but  to  take  leave  at  once  of  these  frigid  connoisseurs,  hear 
with  what  rapture  he  describes  one  of  those  friendly  parties,  io 
which  he  passed  his  winter  evenings,  and  which  only  wanted  the 
finish  of  our  better  morality  and  our  patent  fireplaces,  to  resemble 
ttie  one  I  am  now  fancying: 

yides  ut  a1t&  stet  nive  caodidum 
Soracte ;  oec  jam  systioeaot  ouus 
Silvse  laborantes;  geluque 
Flumina  coDstiterint  acuto  f 

Dissolve  frigus,  ligna  super  foco 
Larg^  repooeDS;  atque  beoigoids 
Deprome  quadrimum  Sabin&, 
O  Thallarche^  merum  diotlL 

Permitte  Dirts  csetera.    .    •    • 
Donee  virenti  canities  abest 
Morosa,  nunc  etxampus,  et  ares, 
Leosque  sub  noctem  susurH 
Compontft  repetantur  horft : 

Kunc  et  latentis  proditor  intimo 
Orstus  puelke  rinis  ab  angulo, 
PigQUsque  dereptum  lacerto 
Aut  digito  male  pertinaci. 

Lib.1.  Od.O. 

Behold  yon  mountaio's  hoary  height 
Made  higher  with  new  mounts  of  snow; 

Again  behold  the  winter's  weight 
Oppress  the  lab'riog  woods  below. 

And  streams  with  icy  fetters  bound 

Benumb'd  and  crampt  to  solid  gioaod. 
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With  ven*heap*d  logs  dlBsolve  the  cold^ 

And  feed  the  genial  hearth  with  fires, 
Produce  the  wloe  that  makes  us  bold, 

Aod  sprightly  wit  and  mirth  iospirea. 
For  what  hereai^er  shall  betide, 
Jove,  if  'tis  worth  hb  care,  provide. 


Th'  appointed  hour  of  promisM  bliss» 

The  pleasing  whisper  io  the  darky 
Tlie  half  uowilliog,  williog  kiss, 

The  laugh  that  guides  thee  to  the  mark, 
When  the  kind  nyinph  would  coyness  feiga^ 
And  hides  but  to  be  found  again. 
These,  these  are  joys  the  gods  for  youth  ordab. 

DRTDEN. 

The  Romab  poet,  however,  though  be  occasionally  boasts  of 
bis  temperance,  is  too  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  intellectual  part  of 
his  entertainment,  or,  at  least,  to  make  the  sensual  part  predomi- 
nate over  the  intellectual.  Now,  I  reckon  the  nicety  of  social 
enjoyment  to  consist  in  the  reverse;  and  after  partaking  with 
Homer  of  his  plentiful  boiled  and  roast,  and  with  Horace  of  his 
flower-crowned  iirine  parties,  the  poetical  reader  must  come  at  last 
to  us  barbarians  of  ibe  north  for  the  perfection  of  fireside  festivity 
—that  is  to  say,  for  the  union  of  practical  philosophy  with  abso- 
lute merrunent — for  light  meals  and  unintoxicating  glasses— for 
refection  that  administers  to  enjoyment,  instead  of  repletions  that 
at  once  constitute  and  contradict  it.  I  am  speaking,  of  course, 
not  of  our  commonplace  eaters  and  drinkers,  but  of  our  classical 
arbiters  of  pleasure,  as  contrasted  with  those  of  other  countries; 
these,  it  is  observable,  have  all  delighted  in  Horace,  and  copied 
him  as  far  as  their  tastes  were  congenial ;  but  without  relaxing  a 
jot  of  their  real  comfort,  how  pleasingly  does  their  native  philo> 
sophy  temper  and  adorn  the  freedom  of  their  conviviality — feed- 
ing the  fire,  as  it  were,  with  an  equable  fuel  that  hinders  it  alike 
from  scorching  and  from  going  out,  and  instead  of  the  artificial  en^ 
thiisiasm  of  a  heated  body,  enabling  them  to  enjoy  the  healthful 
and  unclouded  predominance  of  a  sparkling  intelligence !  It  is 
curious,  indeed,  to  see  how  distinct  firom  all  excess  are  their  freest 
and  heartiest  notions  of  relaxation.  Thus  our  old  poet,  Drayton^ 
I'eminding  his  favourite  companion  of  a  fireside  meeting,  expressly 
unites  freedom  with  moderation : 

My  dearly  loved  friend,  how  oft  have  we 
In  winter  evenings,  meaning  to  be  free, 
To  some  well-chosen  place  us'd  to  retire^ 
And  there  with  moderate  meat,  and  wine,  and  fire^ 
Vot.  IV.  Kew  Serifs.  63 
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Have  passM  the  bours  cooteotediy  io  chat, 
Now  talk'd  of  this,  and  then  discours'd  of  that— • 
Spoke  our  own  venes  'twizt  ourselves-^if  not 
^Other  men's  lines,  whicli  we  by  chance  had  got 
EpisUe  to  Henry  Rtynolds^  Esq.  Of  Poets  and  Poesy. 

And  Milton,  fai  his  Sonnet  to  Cyriack  Skinner,  one  of  the  turns 
of  which  is  plainly  imitated  from  Horace,  particularly  qualifies  a 
strong  invitation  to  merriment  by  anticipating  what  Horace  woold 
always  drive  from  your  reflections — the  feelings  of  the  day  after: 

Cyriack,  whose  graodsire,  on  the  royal  bench 
Of  British  Themis,  with  do  mean  applause 
Pronounced,  and  in  his  volumes  taught,  our  laws. 

Which  others  at  their  bar  so  oflen  wrench; 

To  day  deep  thoughts  resolve  with  me  to  drench 
In  nUrlh^  that^  aflcr^  no  repenting  draws. 
Let  Euclid  rest,  and  Archimedes  pause, 

And  what  the  Swede  intends,  and  what  the  French. 

To  measure  life  learn  thou  betimes,  and  know 
Toward  solid  good  what  leads  the  nearest  way; 
For  other  things  mild  Heav'n  a  time  ordains. 
And  disapproves  that  care,  though  wise  in  show. 
That  with  superfluous  burden  loads  the  day. 
And  when  God  sends  a  cheerful  hour,  refrains. 

But  the  execution  of  this  sonnet  is  not  to  be  compared  in  grace- 
fulness and  a  finished  sociality  with  the  one  addressed  to  his 
friend  Lawrence,  which,  as  it  presents  us  with  the  acme  of  elegant 
repast,  may  conclude  the  hour  which  I  have  just  been  describing, 
and  conduct  us  complacently  to  our  twilight.  I  cannot  help  ob- 
serving, however,  by  the  way,  that  ordinary  readers,  who  Enow 
Milton  only  through  the  medium  of  his  principal  poem,  and  of 
Johnson's  biography,  are  apt  to  entertain  the  most  erroneous 
ideas  of  his  habits  and  private  feeling,  which,  by  an  artifice  that 
wants  no  epithet,  in  withholding  passages  like  the  present,  and 
studiously  keeping  b&ck  mdeed  all  the  amiable  and  cordial  fea* 
tures  of  his  mind,  the  Doctor  has  contrived  to  represent  as  alto- 
gether severe  and  nnyielding  ;  whereas  the  truth  is,  that  no  poet 
abounds  in  passs^es  that  evince  a  finer  sensibility  to  domestic 
enjoyment,  from  its  tenderest  grace  to  its  heartiest  familiarity. 
It  might  be  supposed  of  Johnson,  with  much  less  malice  or  in- 
justice, that  the  very  taste  thus  exhibited  by  Milton  for  graces  i 
which  he  did  not  possess,  and  delights  which  he  coidd  not  enjoj, 
rendered  hun  doubly  bitter  against  the  great  republican ;  for  nol 
to  repeat  all  the  other  proofs  that  have  convicted  him  on  this 
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*  liead— 'What  but  sheer  malice,  or  sheer  insensibility,  or  a  mixture 
of  both)  could  have  induced  him,  when  he  was  giving  a  specimen 
of  the  English  sonnet  in  his  Dictionary,  to  pass  over  the  following 
delicious  lines,  and  present  us  with  the  yery  sonnet  which  ht 
thought  the  worst,  and  which  he  had  pronounced  to  be  <<  con- 
temptible ?"— Yet  what  value  indeed  could  have  been  placed  on 
such  lines  by  a  critic,  who  was  impatient  of  music — by  a  philo- 
sopher, who  almost  got  mto  his  dish  when  he  was  eating — and  by 
a  politician,  who  thought  no  matb  could  be  amiable  that  contradicted 
his  opinions? 

•     Lawrence,  of  virtuous  father  virtuous  son, 

Now  that  the  fields  are  dank,  aod  ways  are  mire, 
Where  shall  we  sometimes  meet,  and  by  the  fire 
Help  waste  a  sullen  day — what  may  be  won 
From  the  hard  season  gaining  ?  Time  will  ruo 
On  smoother,  till  Fayonius  re-inspire 
The  frozen  earth,  and  clothe  in  fresh  attire 
The  lily  and  rose,  that  neither  sowM  nor  spun. 

What  neat  repast  shall  feast  us,  light  and  choice, 
Of  Attic  taste,  with  wine,  whence  we  may  rise 
To  hear  the  lute  well-touchM,  and  artful  voice 
Warble  immortal  notes  and  Tuscan  air  ? 

He  who  of  these  delights  can  judge,  and  spare 
To  interpose  them  oil  is  not  unwise. 

/'^ 
But  twilight  comes ;  and  the  lover  of  the  fireside,  for  the  per- 
fection  of  the  moment,  is  now  alone.     He  was  reading  a  minute 
or  two  ago,  and  for  some  time  was  unconscious  of  the  increasing 
dusk,  till  on  looking  up,  he  perceived  the  objects  out  of  doors 
deepening  into  massy  outline,  while  the  sides  of  his  fireplace  be- 
gan to  reflect  the  fight  of  the  flames,  and  the  shadow  of  himself  and 
his  chabr  fidgeted  with  huge  obscurity  on  the  wail.     Still  wishing 
to  read,  he  pushed  tiimself  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  window,  and 
continued  fixed  on  his  book,  till  he  happened  to  take  another 
glance  out  of  doors,  and  OU'  returning   to  it,  could  make  out 
nothing.     He  therefore  lays  it  aside,  and  restoring  his  chair  to 
the  fireplace,  seats  himself  right  before  it  in  a  reclining  posture, 
his  feet  apart  upon  the  fender,  his  eyes  bent  down  towards  the 
grate,  his  arms  on  the  chair's  elbows,  one  hand  hanging  down, 
and  the  palm  of  the  other  turned  up  and  presented  to  the  fire- 
not  to  keep  it  from  him,  for  there  is  no  glare  or  scorch  about 
it — but  to  intercept  and  have  a  more  kindly  feel  of  its  genial 
warmth*     It  is  thus  that  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  mankmd  have 
aat  and  meditated ;  a  homely  truism  perhaps,  but  such  a  one  as 
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we  are  apt  enough  to  forget  We  talk  of  goiog  to  Athens  or 
Rome  to  see  the  precise  objects  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
beheld,  and  forget  that  the  Moon,  which  may  be  looking  upon  us 
at  the  moment,  is  the  same  identical  planet  that  enchanted  Ho- 
mer and  Virgil,  and  that  has  been  contemplated  and  admired  bj 
all  the  great  men  and  geniuses  that  have  existed  :  by  Socrates 
and  Plato  in  Athens,  by  the  Antonines  in  Rome,  by  the  AlfiredSf 
the  Hospitals,  the  Miltons,  Newtons,  and  Shakspeares.  In  like 
manner,  we  are  anxious  to  discover  how  these  great  men  and  poets 
appeared  in  common,  what  habits  they  loved,  in  what  way  they 
talked  and  meditated,  nay,  in  what  postures  they  delighted  to 
ait,  and  whether  they  indulged  in  the  same  tricks  and  little  com- 
forts that  we  do.  Look  at  Nature  and  their  works,  and  we  shall 
see  that  they  did,  and  that  when  we  act  naturally  and  think 
earnestly,  we  are  reflecting  their  commonest  habits  to  the  life* 
Thus  we  have  seen  Horace  talking  of  his  blazing  hearth  and  snug 
accommodations  like  the  joUiest  of  our  acquaintances ;  and  thus 
we  may  safely  imagine,  that  Milton  was  in  some  such  attitude  as  I 
have  described,  when  he  sketched  that  enchanting  little  picture, 
which  beats  all  the  cabinet  portraits  that  have  been  produced  ^ — 

Or  if  the  air  will  not  permit, 

Some  still  removed  place  will  fit, 

Where  glowing  embers  through  the  room 

Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom, 

Far  from  all  resort  of  mirth. 

Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth. 

Or  the  l)eilman^s  drowsy  charm 

To  bless  the  doors  from  nightly  harm* 

— ^But  to  attend  to  our  fireside.  The  evening  is  beginning  to 
gather  in.  The  window,  which  presents  a  large  face  of  watery 
gray  intersected  by  strong  lines,  is  imperceptibly  becomiog  darker, 
and  as  that  becomes  darker,  the  fire  assumes  a  more  glowing  pre* 
sence.  The  contemplatist  keeps  his  easy  posture,  absorbed  in  his 
fancies  ;  and  every  thing  around  him  is  still  and  serene.  The 
stillness  would  even  ferment  in  his  ear,  and  whisper,  as  it  were, 
of  what  the  air  contained ;  but  a  minute  coil,  just  sufficient  lo 
binder  that  busier  silence,  clicks  in  (be  baking  coal,  while  every 
now  and  then  the  light  ashes  shed  themselves  below,  or  a  stronger 
but  still  a  gentle  flame  fiuttets  up  with  a  gleam  over  the  chimaey. 
At  length,  the  darker  objects  in  the  room  become  mingled  ;  the 
gleam  of  the  fire  streaks  with  a  restless  light  the  edges  of  the  far* 
niture,  and  reflects  itself  in  the  blackening  window ;  While  Us 
feet  take  a  gentle  move  on  the  fender,  and  then  settle  again, 
and  his  face  comes  out  of  the  general  darkness,  earnest  even  io 
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indoleiice,  and  pale  in  the  very  ruddiness  of  what  it  looks  npon. 
i— This  n  the  only  time  perhaps  at  which  sheer  idleness  is  salu- 
tary and  refreshing.  How  observed  With  the  smallest  effort  iB 
every  trick  and  aspect  of  the  6re !  A  coal  falling  in — a  flutter* 
ing  fume-^a  miniature  mockery  of  a  flash  of  lightning— ^-nothing 
escapes  the  eye  and  the  imagination.  Sometimes  a  little  flame 
appears  at  the  comer  of  the  grate  like  a  quivering  spangle ; 
sometimes  it  swelte  out  at  top  into  a  restless  and  brief  lambency ; 
anon  it  is  seen  only  by  a  light  beneath  the  grate,  or  it  curls 
aroqnd  one  of  the  bars  like  a  tongue,  or  darts  out  with  a  spiral 
thinness  and  a  sulphureous  and  continued  puflSkig  as  from  a  reed. 
The  glowing  coals,  meantime,  exhibit  the  shifting  forms  of  hills, 
and  vales,  and  gulfs,  of  fiery  Alps,  whose  heat  is  uninhabitable 
even  by  spirit,  or  of  black  precipices,  from  which  swart  fairies 
seem  about  to  spring  away  on  sable  wings ; — then  heat  and  fire 
are  forgotten,  and  walled  towns  appear,  and  figures  of  unknown 
animals,  and  far  distant  countries  scarcely  to  be  reached  by  hu- 
man journey ; — then  coaches,  and  camels,  and  barking  dogs  as 
large  as  either,  and  forms  that  combine  every  shape  and  suggest 
every  fancy ; — till  at  last,  the  ragged  coals  tumbling  together, 
reduce  the  vision  to  chaos,  and  the  huge  profile  of  a  gaunt  and 
grinning  face  seems  to  make  a  jest  of  all  that  has  passed. — 
During  these  creations  of  the  eye,  the  thought  roves  about  into  a 
hundred  abstractions,  some  of  them  suggested  by  the  fire — some 
of  them  suggested  by  that  suggestion^— some  of  them  arising  from 
the  general  sensation  of  comfort  and  composure,  contrasted  with 
whatever  the  world  affords  of  evil,  or  dignified  by  high-wrought 
meditation  on  whatsoever  gives  hope  to  benevolence  and  inspira- 
tion to  wisdom.  The  philosopher  at  such  moments  plans  bis  Uto- 
pian schemes,  and  dreams  of  happy  certainties  which  he  cannot 
prove ; — ^the  lover,  happier  and  more  certain,  fancies  his  mistress 
with  him,  unobserved  and  confiding,  his  arm  round  her  waist, 
ber  head  upon  his  shoulder,  and  earth  and  heaven  contained  in 
that  sweet  possession : — the  poet,  thoughtful  as  the  one,  and 
ardent  as  the  other,  springs  off  at  once  above  the  world,  treads 
every  turn  of  the  harmonious  spheres,  darts  up  with  gleaming 
wings  through  the  sunshine  of  a  thousand  systems,  and  stops  not 
till  he  has  found  a  perfect  Paradise,  whose  fields  are  of  young 
roses,  and  whose  air  is  music — whose  waters  are  the  liquid 
diamond— whose  light  is  as  radiance  through  crystal — whose 
dwellings  are  laurel  bowers — whose  language  is  poetry — whose 
inhabitants  are  congenial  souls^ — and  to  enter  the  very  verge  of 
whose  atmosphere  strikes  beauty  on  the  face  and  felicity  on  the 
heart.«*«Alas,  that  flights  so  lofty  should  ever  be  connected  with 
earth  by  threads  as  slender  as  they  are  long,  and  that  the  least 
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twitch  of  tfacL  most  common-place  hand  should  be  able  to  snatch 
doiTd  the  viewless  wanderer  to  existing  comforts  \ — The  entrance 
of  a  single  candle  dissipates  at  once  the  twilight  and  the  sunshine; 
and  the  ambitious  dreamer  is  summoned  to  his  tea  ! 

Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  fast, 
LeWfall  the  curtaiui,  wheel  the  sofa  round. 
And  while  the  bubbling  and  loud-hissing  urn 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups 
*  That  cheer,  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each. 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  eveoiog  in. 

Never  was  snug  hour  more  feelingly  commenced  ! — Cowper  was 
not  a  f^Ttai  poet :  his  range  was  neither  wide  nor  lofty ;  but  soch 
as  it  was,  he  had  it  completely  \^  himself;  he  is  the  poet  of  quiet 
life  '  and  familiar  observation. — The  fire,  we  see,  is  now  stirred, 
and  becomes  very  diSerent  from  the  one  we  have  just  left:  it  puts 
on  its  liveliest  aspect  in  order  to  welcome  those  to  whom  the 
tea-table  is  a  point  of  meeting,  and  it  is  the  business    of  the 
firesider  to  cherif^h  this  aspect  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 
How  light  and  easy  the  coals  look !  How  ardent  is  the  roominess 
within  the  bars !   [low  airily  do  the  volumes  of  smoke  course 
each  other  up  the  chimney,  like  so  many    fantastic  and  indefinite 
spirits,  while  the  eye  in  vain  endeavours  to  accompany  any  one 
of  them !  The  flames  are  not    so  fierce  as  in  the  morning,  but 
still  they  are  active  and  povv^erful ;  and  if  they  do  not  roar  up  the 
chimney,  they  make  a  constant  and  playful  noise,  that  is  ex- 
tremely to  the  purpose.    Here  they  come  out  at  top  with  a  leafy 
swirl;  there  they   dart  up  spirally  and  at  once — there  they  form 
a  lambent  assemblage,  that  shifts  about  on  its  own  ground,  and  if 
continually  losing  and  regaining  its  vanishing  members.     I  confess 
I  take   particular  delight  in  seeing  a  good  blaze  at  top ;  and  mj 
impatience  to  produce  it  will  sometimes  lead  me  into  great  rash- 
ness in  the  article  of  poking — that  is  to  say,  I  use  the  poker  at 
the  top  instead  of  the  middle  of  the  fire,  and  go  probing  it  about 
in  search  of  a  flame.     A  lady  of  my  acquaintance — "  near  and 
dear,"  as  they  say  in  parliament — will  tell  me  of  this  fault  twenty 
times  in  a  day,  and  every   time  so  good-humouredly,  that  it  is 
mere  want  of  generosity  in  me  not  to  amend  it ;  but  somehow  or 
other  I  do  not.  The  consequence  is,  that  after  a  momentary  ebul- 
lition of  Maze,  the  fire  becomes  dark  and  sleepy,  and  is  in  danger 
of  going  out.     It  is  like  a  boy  at  school  in  the  hands  of  a  bad 
master,   who  thinking  him  dull,  and  being  impatient  to  render  him 
brilliant,  beats  him  about  the  bead  and  ears,  till  he  produces  the 
very  evil  he  would  prevent.     But  on  the  present  occasion  I  for- 
bear to  use  the  poker : — there  is  no  need  of  it : — every  thiBg  is 
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comfortable;  eyery  thing  snug  and  sufficient.  Hoir  equable  is 
the  warmth  around  us!  How  cherishing  this  rug  to  one's  feet! 
How  complacent  the  cup  at  one's  lip  !  What  a  fine  broad  light  is 
diffused  from  the  fire  over  the  circle,  gleaming  in  the  urn  and  the 
polished  mahdgany,  bringing  out  the  white  garments  of  the  ladies, 
and  giving  a  poetic  warmth  to  their  face  and  hair !  I  need  not 
mention  all  the  good  things  that  are  said  at  tea — still  less  the 
gallant.  Good-humour  never  has  an  audience  more  disposed  to 
think  it  wit,  nor  gallantry  an  hour  of  service  more  blameless  and 
elegant.  Ever  since  tea  has  been  known,  its  clear  and  gentle 
powers  of  inspiration  have  been  acknowledged,  from  Waller  pay- 
ing his  court  at  the  circle  of  Catharine  of  Braganza,  to  Dr.  John- 
son  receiving  homage  at  the  parties  of  Mrs.  Thrale.  The  former, 
in  bis  lines  upon  hearing  it  **  commended  by  her  majesty,*^  ranks 
it  at  once  above  myrtle  and  laurel,  and  her  majesty  of  course 
agreed  with  him : — 

VcDus  her  myrtle,  Phoebus  has  his  bays ; 
Tea  both  excels,  vhicb  she  vouchsafes  to  praise. 
The  best  of  queens,  and  best  of  herbs,  we  owe 
To  that  bold  nation,  which  the  way  did  show 
To  the  fair  regioo,  where  the  son  does  rise, 
Whose  rich  productions  we  so  justly  prize. 
The  Muse's  friend,  Tea,  does  our  fancy  aid, 
Bepress  those  vapours  which  the  head  invade. 
And  keeps  that  palace  of  the  soul  serene. 
Fit,  on  her  birth-day,  to  salute  the  queen. 

The  eulogies  pronounced  on  his  favourite  beverage  by  Dr.  John- 
son, are  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  here ;  and  the  commen- 
datory inscripti6n  of  the  Emperor  of  Kien  Long — to  a  European 
taste  at  least — ^is  somewhat  too  dull,  unless  bis  Majesty's  tea-pot 
has  been  shamefully  translated.  For  my  own  part,  though  i  have 
the  highest  respect,  as  1  have  already  shown,  for  this  genial  drmk, 
which  is  warm  to  the  cold,  and  cooling  to  the  warm,  1  confess,  as 
Montaigne  would  have  said,  that  I  prefer  coffee— particularly  in 
my  political  capacity : 

Coffee,  that  makes  the  Politician  wise 

To  see  through  all  things  with  his  half-shut  eyes. 

There  is  something  in  it,  I  think,  more  lively  and  at  the  same 
time  more  substantial.  Besides,  I  never  see  it  but  it  reminds  me 
of  the  Turks  and  their  Arabian  tales — an  association  infinitely 
preferable  to  any  Chinese  ideas ;  and  like  the  king  who  put  his 
liead  into  the  tub,  I  am  transported  into  distant  lands  the  moment 
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I  dip  into  the  coffee  cap — at  one  minute  ranging  the  vallejs  wilk 
Sindbad}  at  another  encountering  the  fairies  on  the  wing  by  mooD- 
lighty  at  a  third  exploring  the  haunts  of  the  cursed  Maugrabj,  or 
rapt  into  the  silence  of  that  delicious  solitude  from  which  Prince 
Agib  was  carried  by  the  fatal  horse.  Then  if  I  wish  to  poetidae 
upon  it  at  home,  there  is  Belinda  with  her  STiphs,  drinking  it  ii 
such  a  state  as  nothing  but  poetrj  can  supply—* 

For  lo !  the  board  with  cups  and  spoons  are  crown'd. 
The  berries  crackle,  and  the  mill  turns  round ! 
On  sbininf;  altars  uf  japan  thej  raise 
The  silver  lamp;  the  fiery  spirits  blsrze ; 
From  silTer  spouts  the  shioing  liquors  fi;lide. 
And  China's  Earth  receives  the  smoking  tide! 
At  once  they  gratify  the  scent  and  taste. 
And  frequent  cups  prolong  the  rich  repast 
Straight  hover  round  the  fair  her  airy  band; 
Some,  as  she  sipp'd  the  fuming  liquor,  fanned : 
Some  o'er  her  lap  their  careful  plumes  displayed, 
Trembling,  and  conscious  of  the  rich  brocade. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  general  association  of 
ideas  is  at  present  in  favour  of  tea,  which  on  that  account  has  die 
advantage  of  suggesting  no  confinement  to  particular  ranks  or 
modes  of  life.  Let  there  be  but  a  fireside,  and  any  body,  of 
any  denomination^  may  be  fancied  enjoying  the  luxury  of  a  cop 
of  tea,  from  the  duchess  in  the  evening  drawing  room,  who  makes 
it  the  instrument  of  displaying  her  white  hand,  to  the  wasbe^ 
woman  at  her  early  tub,  who  having  had  nothing  to  signify  since 
five,  sits  down  to  it  with  her  shining  arms  and  corrugated  fingers 
at  six.*  If  there  is  any  one  station  of  life  in  whFch  it  is  enjoyed 
to  most  advantage,  it  is  that  of  mediocrity — that  in  which  all 
comfort  is  reckoned  to  be  best  appreciated,  because,  while  there  is 
taste  to  enjoy,  there  is  necessity  to  earn  the  enjoyment;  and  I 
cannot  conclude  the  hour  before  us  with  a  better  climax  of  sni^- 
ness  than  is  presented  in  the  following  pleasing  little  verses.  TI& 
author,  I  believe,  b  unknown,  and  may  not  have  been  much  of  a 
poet  in  matters  of  fiction ;  but  who  will  deny  his  taste  for  mat- 
ters of  ^reality,  or  say  that  he  has  not  handled  his  subject  to  pe^ 
faction? 

The  hearth  was  clean,  the  fire  was  clear, 

The  kettle  on  for  tea, 
Palemon  in  his  elbow-chair, 

▲s  blest  as  man  coold  be. 
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Clarinda,  who  bis  heart  possese'd, 

And  was  his  Dew-made  biide. 
With  head  reclluM  upon  his  breast 

Sat  toying  b^  his  side. 

StretchM  at  his  feet,  in  happy  state*  * 

A  favorite  dog  was  laid, 
By  whom  a  little  sportive  eat 

In  wanton  humour  play'd. 

Clarinda's  hand  he  gently  pressed ; 

She  stole  an  amorous  kiss, 
And  blushing  modestly,  confessed 

The  fulness  of  iier  bliss. 

Paleroon,  with  a  heart  elate, 

Pray'd  to  Almighty  Jove, 
That  it  might  ever  be  bis  fate 

Just  so  to  live  and  love. 

Be  tliis  eternity,  lie  cried, 

And  let  no  more  be  given; 
Continue  thus  my  lovM  fireside, 

I  ask  no  other  heaven. 

The  Happy  Fmside.'^Eleganl  Extradt 

There  are  go  many  modes  of  spending  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  between  tea-time  and  bedtime,  (for  t  protest  against  all 
suppers  that  are  not  light  enough  to  be  taken  on  the  knee,)  that 
a  geneml  description  would  avail  me  nothing,  and  I  cannot  be  ex* 
pected  fo  enter  into  such  a  variety  of  particulars.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  where  the  fire  is  duly  appreciated,  and  (he  circle  good 
humoured,  none  of  them  can  be  unpleasant,  whether  the  party  be 
large  or  small,  young  or  old,  talkative  or  contemplative.  If 
there  is  music,  a  good  fire  will  be  particularly  grateful  to  the 
performers, who  are  often  seated  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room; 
for  it  is  really  shameful  (hat  a  la<ly  who  is  charming  us  all  with 
her  voice,  or  firing  us  at  the  harp  or  piano,  with  the  lightning  of 
her  fingers,  should  at  the  very  moment  be  trembling  wi(h  cold. 
As  to  cards,  which  were  invented  for  the  solace  of  a  mad  prince, 
and  which  are  only  tolerable,  in  my  opinion,  when  we  can  be  aa 
mad  as  he  was,  that  is  to  say,  at  a  round  game — I  cannot  by  any 
means  patronize  them,  as  a  conscicnIiouH  firesider:  for  not  to 
mention  all  the  other  objections,  the  card  (able  is  as  awkward, 
in  a  fireside  point  of  view,  as  the  dinner- (able,  and  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  it  in  sociality.     If  it  be  necessary  to  pay  ao  ill  a 
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compliment  to  the  company  as  to  have  recourse  to  some  amuse* 
ment  of  the  kind,  there  is  chess  or  draughts,  which  may  be  played 
upon  a  tablet  by  the  fire  ;  but  nothing  is  like  discourse,  freely 
uttering  the  fancy  as^  it  comes,  and  varied^  perhaps,  with  a  little 
music,  or  with  the  perusal  of  some  favourite  passages,  which  ex- 
cite the  comments  of  the  circle.  It  is  then,  if  tastes  happen  to 
be  accordant,  and  the  social  voice  is  frank  as  well  as  refined,  that 
the  **  sweet  music  of  speech"  is  heard  in  its  best  harmony,  dif- 
fering only  for  apter  sweetness,  and  mingling  but  for  happier  par- 
ticipation, while  the  mutual  sense  smilingly  bends  in  with«very  ris* 
ing  measure. 

And  female  stop  smoothcos  the  charm  o'er  all. 

This  is  the  finished  evening ;  this  the  quickener  at  once  and  the 
calmer  of  tired  thought;  this  the  spot  where  our  better  spirits 
await  to  exalt  and  enliven  us,  when  the  daily  and  vulgar  ones  have 
discharged  their  duty  I 

Q^uesto  ^  il  paradise, 

Piii  dolce,  che  fra  V  acque,  e  fra  T  arene 

Id  del  son  le  Sirene. 

Tasso,  Rime  Amcrose, 

Here,  here  is  found 

A  sweeter  paradise  of  sound, 

Tbao  where  the  sirens  take  their  summer  stands 

Among  the  breathing  waters  and  glib  sands. 

BrightVres  and  joyous  faces — and  it  is  no  easy  thing  for  pfailo- 
iophy  to  say  good  night.  But  healtli  must  be  enjoyed,  or  nothing 
will  be  enjoyed ;  and  the  charm  should  be  broken  at  a  reason- 
able hour.  Far  be  it,  however,  from  a  rational  firesider  not  to 
make  exceptions  to  the  rule,  when  friends  have  been  long  asunder, 
or  when  some  domestic  celebration  has  called  them  together,  or 
even  when  hours  peculiarly  congenial  render  it  difficult  to  part 
At  all  events,  the  departure  must  be  a  voluntary  matter;  and 
here  I  cannot  help  exclaiming  against  the  gross  and  villanons 
trick  which  some  people  have,  when  they  wish  to  get  rid  of  their 
company,  of  letting  their  fires  go  down,  and  the  snuffs  of  then* 
candles  run  to  seed : — it  is  paltry  and  palpable,  and  argues  bad 
policy  as  well  as  breeding,  for  such  of  their  friends  as  have  a 
different  feeling  of  things  may  chance  to  be  disgusted  with  them 
altogether,  while  the  careless  or  unpolite  may  choose  to  revenge 
themselves  on  the  appeal,  and  face  it  out  gravely  till  the  mom* 
ing.    IT  a  conmson  visiter  be  iaconsiderate  enough  on  an  ordinary 
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occasion  to  bH  beyond  all  reasonable  faour,  it  must  be  reckoned 
as  a  Tatality — as  an  ignorance  of  u)en  and  things,  against  which 
jou  cannot  possibly  provide— as  a  sort  of  visitation  which  must 
be  borne  with  patience,  and  which  is  not  likely  to  occur  often,  if 
you  know  whom  you  invite,  and  those  who  are  mvited  know  you* 
—But  with  an  occasional  excess  of  the  fireside,  what  social  virtue 
shall  quarrel  1  A  single  friend  perhaps  loiters  behind  the  rest  :•— 
you  are  alone  in  the  house; — you  have  just  got  upon  a  subject 
delightful  to  you  both ;  the  fire  is  of  a  candent  brightness ;  the 
wind  howls  out  of  doors ;  the  rain  beats ;  the  cold  is  piercing  i 
Bit  down*  I  This  is  a  time  when  the  most  melancholy  tempe* 
rament  may  defy  the  clouds  and  storms,  and  evfn  extract  from 
them  a  pleastu'e  that  will  take  no  substance  by  daylight.  The 
ghost  of  his  happiness  sits  by  him,  and  puts  on  the  likeness  of 
fi)rmer  hours ; — and  if  such  a  roan  can  be  made  comfortable  by 
the  moment,  what  enjoyment  may  it  not  furnish  to  an  unclouded 
spirit?  If  the  excess  belong  not  to  vice,  temperance  does  not 
forbid  it  when  it  only  grows  out  of  occasion.  The  great  poet 
whom  I  have  quoted  so  often  for  the  fireside,  and  who  will  enjoy 
it  with  us  to  the  last,  was  like  the  rest  of  our  great  poets,  aa 
ardent  recommender  of  temperance  in  all  its  branches ;  but  though 
he  practised  what  he  preached,  he  could  take  his  night  out  of  the 
hands  of  sleep  as  well  as  the  most  entrenching  of  us.  To  pass 
over,  as  foreign  to  our  subject  in  point  of  place,  his  noble  wish 
•  that  he  might  **oJi  outwatch  the  bear,  with  what  a  wrappedup  re* 
collection  of  snugness,  in  the  elegy  on  his  friend  Diodati,  does  he 
describe  the  fireside  enjoyment  of  a  winter's  night  ? 

Pectora  cut  eredam  ?  (iuis  me  lenlre  docebit 
Mordaces  curas?  Q^tiis  tongam  fallere  Doctem 
Dulcibus  alloquiis,  grate  cum  eibilat  igni 
IHolle  pyrum,  et  nucibus  strepitat  focus,'et  malus  Aoster 
Mi&cct  cuucta  foris  et  desuper  iutouat  uIiao  ? 

In  whom  shall  I  confide  ?  Whose  counsel  fiod 
A  balmy  mt-d'cine  for  my  troubled  mind  ? 
Or  whose  discourse,  with  innocent  delij^ht. 
Shall  fill  me  now,  and  cheat  the  wintry  nighty 
When  hisses  on  my  hearth  tlie  pulpy  pear. 
And  blackening  cliesnuts  start  and  crackle  there, 
While  storms  abroad  the  dreary  meadows  whelm. 
And  the  wiud  thuuders  through  the  neighbVing  elm  ? 

Cowpkb's  TransUUimi 

Even  when  left   alone,  there  is  sometimes  a  charm  in  watching 
out  the   decaying  fire— 'hi  gettii^  closer  and  closer  to  it  with 
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fil(ed  Qhair  and  knees  against  the  bars,  and  letting  the  whole 
multitude  of  fancies,  that  work  in  the  night  sit&nce,  come  whis^ 
pering  atxHit  the  yielding  faculties.  The  world  around  is  silent ; 
and  for  a  moment  the  very  cares  of  day  seem  to  have  gone  with 
it  to  sleep,  leaving  you  to  snatch  a  wakipg  sense  of  disenthralment, 
and  to  commune  with  a  thousand  airy  visitants  that  come  to  play 
with  innocent  thoughts.  Then,  for  imagination's  sake,  not  for  su** 
perstitbn'sy  are  recalled  the  stories  of  the  Secret  World  and  the 
midnight  pranks  of  fairyism.  The  fancy  roams  out  of  doors 
after  rustics  led  astray  by  the  Jack-o4antem9  or  minute  laugb- 
bigs  heard  upon  the  wind,  or  the  night-spirit  on  his  horse  that 
comes  flouncing  through  the  air  on  his  way  to  a  surfeited  citizen, 
or  the  tiny  morris-dance  that  springs  up  in  the  watery  glimpses  of 
the  moon ;— or  keeping  at  home,  it  finds  a  spirit  in  every  room 
peeping  at  it  as  it  opens  the  door,  while  a  cry  is  heard  from  up 
stairs  announcing  the  azure  marks  inflicted  by 

The  nips  of  fairies  upon  maids'  white  hips, 

or  hearing  a  snoring  from  below,  it  tiptoes  down  into  the  kitcbes 
and  beholds  where 

»  —Lies  him  down  the  lubber  fiend, 

Afid  Btretcb'd  out  all  the  chimney's  length. 

Basks  at  ihe  fire  hb  liairy  strength.  « 

Presently  the  whole  band  of  fairies,  ancient  and  modem-«-4be 
daemons,  sylphs,  gnomes,  sprites,  elves,  peries,  genii,  and  above 
all,  the  fairies  of  the  fireside,  the  salamanders,  bb-lye-by-the-fires, 
lars,  lemures,  and  larvie,  come  flitting  between  the  fancy's  eye 
and  the  dying  coals,  some  with  their  weapons  and  lights,  others 
with  grave  steadfastness  on  book  or  dish,  others  of  the  softer  kind 
with  their  arch  looStsand  their  conscious  pretence  of  attitude,  while 
a  minute  music  tinkles  in  the  ear,  and  Oberon  gives  his  gentle 
orders— 

Tlirough  this  house  Id  glimmering  light 

By  tlie  dead  and  drowsy  fire, 
£very  elf  and  faliy  sprite 

Hop  as  Ii<!;hta8  bird  from  briar; 
And  this  ditty,  aAer  roe. 
Sing,  and  dance  it  trippingly. 

Anon,  the  whole  is*  vanished,  and  the  dreamer,  turning  his  eye 
down  aside,  almost  looks  for  a  laughing  sprite,  gazing  at  him  from 
a  tiny  chair,  and  mimicking  his  face  and  attitude. — ^Idle    fan« 
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ctes  these,  and  incomprehensible  fo  minds  clogged  with  erery-day 
earth iines8-*4)ut  not  useless,  either  as  an  exercise  of  the  inven- 
tion, or  even  as  adding  consciousness  to  the  range  and  destiny  of 
the  soul.  They  will  occupy  us  too,  and  steal  us  away  from  our- 
selves, when  other  recollections  fail  us  or  grow  painful— -when 
friends  are  found  selfish,  or  better  friends  can  but  commiserate, 
or  when  the  world  has  nothing  in  it  to  compare  with  what  we 
have  missed  out  of  it.  They  may  even  lead  us  to  higher  and 
0H>re  solemn  meditation,  till  we  work  up  our  way  bej^ond  the 
clinging  and  heavy  atmosphere  of  this  earthly  sojourn,  and  look 
abroad  upon  the  light  that  knows  neither  blemish  nor  bound,  while 
our  ears  are  saluted  at  that  egress  by  the  harmony  of  the  skies, 
and  our  eyes  behold  the  lost  and  congenial  spirits  that  we  have 
loved,  hastening  to  welcome  us  with  their  sparkling  eyes  and  their 
curls  that  are  ripe  with  sunshine. 

But  earth  recalls  us  again ;— the  last  flame  is  out ;«— the  fading 
embers  tinkle  with  a  gaping  dreariness ;  and  the  chill  reminds  ua 
where  we  should  be.— -Another  gaze  on  the  hearth  that  has  so 
cheered  us,  and  the  last,  lingering  action  is  te  wind  up  the  watch 
for  the  next  day.^-Upon  how  many  anxieties  shall  the  finger  of 
that  brief  chronicler  strike-— and  upon  how  many  comforts  too! 
—To-morrow  our  fire  shall  be  trimmed  anew ;  and  so,  gentle 
reader,  good  night :— may  the  weariness  I  have  caused  you  make 
sleep  the  pleasanter ! 

Let  no  lamentin;^  cryes,  nor  dolefUll  tears, 

Be  heard  all  nio^ht  within,  nor  yet  without; 

Nc  let  false  whispers,  breeding  hidden  fears. 

Break  gentle  sleep  with  miBConceived  doubt. 

Let  no  deluding  dreams,  nor  dreadful  sights 

Make  sudden,  sad  alTrights, 

14  e  let  hol>-goblin8,  names  whose  seoce  we  see  noi. 

Fray  us  with  things  that  be  not ; 

But  let  still  silence  true  night-watches  keep. 

That  sacred  Peace  may  in  assurance  reigne. 

And  timely  Sleep,  since  it  is  time  to  sleep. 

May  poor  bis  limbs  forth  on  your  pleasant  plaine. 

Sp£ncgr*8  E/iithalamion. 
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[From  the  GentlemaD^s  MacaziBe.3 

The  Monastery  of  Lia  Trappe  lies  between  Lulwortb  Casfle 
and  the  sea^coast,  but  secured  from  storms,  and  sheltered  on  ail 
aides ;  the  building  stands  in  a  bottom ;  the  scenery  about  it  is 
enriched  with  plantations.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
French  revolution,  when  the  religious  of  all  kinds  were  obliged  to 
seek  this  country  for  protection,  some  monks  of  La  Trappe  fouftd 
an  asylum  at  Mr.  Weld's ;  and,  as  they  increased  in  number,  he 
erected  the  present  building  (under  the  sanction  of  government) 
for  their  habitation,  which  may,  with  strict  propriety,  assume  the 
name  of  a  convent.  This  monastery  is  of  a  quadrangular  shape, 
with  a  schilling  in  the  inside,  forming  the  cloisters,  and  the  area  a 
depository  for  the  dead.  We  observed  seven  graves,  to  some  of 
which  were  added  a  wooden  cross,  either  at  the  head  or  feet :  the 
living  may  be  said  to  reside  with  the  dead,  and  that  they  may  be 
continually  reminded  of  their  mortal  state,  a  grave  b  always  left 
open  for  the  reception  of  the  next  that  dies.  The  clobters  are 
used  for  air  and  exercise  in  bad  weather,  havjng  a  large  cistern  at 
one  end  for  the  monks  to  wash.  The  entrance  to  the  monastery 
is  on  the  west  side,  near  the  Porter's  Lodge,  under  a  long  narrow 
building,  which  serves  for  offices  of  the  meaner  kind.  The  porter 
who  received  us  was  dressed  in  the  habit  of  a  convent-brotber, 
wearing  a  long  brown  robe  of  coarse  cloth,  and  a  cowl  of  the  same 
colour  over  his  head,  a  leathern  girdle  encircled  his  waist,  finom 
which  suspended  his  keys ;  he  spoke  to  us  in  a  whisper,  and 
desired  us  to  be  silent*  As  we  passed  through  the  first 
court,  we  fancied  ourselves  in  former  days,  when  the  monastic 
orders  flourished;  and  strange  and  unusual  seemed  the  ap* 
pearance  of  the  monks,  in  the  full  habit  of  their  order,  glid- 
ing along,  intent  on  meditation,  or  employed  in  manual  labour^ 
but  not  a  word  spoken.  From  the  court  we  came  to  an  entrance 
room,  on  the  walls  of  which  were  seen  figures  of  saints,  a  crucifix 
on  a  bleeding  heart,  and  other  objects  of  devotion;  thence  to  the 
cloisters  are  several  crucifixes  on  the  walls,  to  excite  adoration* 
We  then  entered  the  chapel,  which  is  not  splendid,  nor  highly 
decorated,  but  elegantly  neat,  the  altar  having  a  crucifix  on  its 
summit,  with  the  paintings  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and  of  pafroo 
saints;  on  each  side  are  stalls  for  the  monks,  with  their  names  in- 
scribed, and  in  each  stall  a  large  old  missal  on  vellum,  guarded  at 
the  corners  and  sides,  and  lai^e  clasps ;  a  lamp  burnini  perpetiaUj 
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during  the  presence  of  the  Eucharist ;  the  roodloft  contains  the  or* 
gan*  Opposite  to  the  chapel  are  private  oratories,  embellisbed, 
as  usual,  with  paintings  of  a  religious  kind,  crucifixes,  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  and  a  wlK>ie  length  of  Armand  Jean  Bouthillier  de 
Ranee,  who  was  abbot  and  reformer  of  the  order.  From  another 
part  of  the  cloisters  we  entered  the  chapter-house,  whither  the 
monks  retire  after  their  meal  is  over,  not  to  beguile  awaj  their 
time  in  trifling  conversation,  but  in  reading  religious  books,  saying 
vespers  and  other  evening  prayers,  and  in  public  self-accusation ; 
the  walls  of  this  room  are  covered  with  religious  prints;  and  at  the 
entrance  hung  up  a  board  with  pegs,  on  which  were  suspended 
bits  of  wood,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  all  the  monks  that  had 
been  and  are  now  in  the  convent,  P.  Dionysius,  P.  Hyacinthua, 
P.  Julianus,  P.  Barnardus,  P.  Martinus,  P.  Mattheus,  P.  Pius, 
and  others,  to  the  number  of  eighty-six :  on  another  board  was  m- 
scribed  a  list  of  the  different  offices  of  the  church  for  the  day,  and 
the  names  of  such  of  the  fathers  as  officiated  set  opposite ;  below 
it  an  exhortation  in  Latin  and  French,  pointing  out  the  advantages 
of  devotion,  and  the  importance  of  self-denial.  We  were  next 
shown  the  refectory,  a  very  long  room,  containing  a  wooden  bench, 
extending  on  each  side ;  upon  the  tables  were  placed  a  wooden 
trencher,  bowl,  and  spoon,  with  a  napkin  for  each  monk,  and  the 
name  of  each  inscribed  over  his  seat ;  at  the  upper  end  sat  (he 
prior,  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  convent  only  by  his  pas- 
toral staff;  during  the  repast  the  lecturer  delivers  a  discourse  to  the 
poor  monks.  The  dormitory  next  attracted  our  notice,  which 
extends  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  and  on  each  side  are 
ranged- the  cells  of  the  monks,  in  which  they  recline  themselves, 
on  wood,  with  one  blanket  and  a  coarse  rug ;  a  window  at  each 
end  to  ventilate  and  air  the  room,  which  is  dark  and  gloomy ;  a 
clock  is  stationed  atone  end,  near  the  entrance,  to  warn  the  monks 
of  the  hour  of  matins ;  and  the  cells  ranged  together  on  each  side, 
like  so  many  caves  of  death,  must  unavoidably  inspire  melancholy 
reflections.  Below  is  the  vest  men  t-room,  where  the  vestments  of 
the  choirbrothers  are  hung  up,  with  the  name  of  each  inscribed. 
The  domestic  offices  surround  the  monastery ;  and  contiguous  is 
the  poultry-yard,  cattle-range,  and  rick*yard.  The  ground  attach- 
ed to  the  monastery  contains  about  one  hundred  acres,  which  is 
cultivated  by  the  monks,  with  the  assistance  of  a  carter  and  his 
boy.  The  community  rise  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  winter 
imd  summer :  the  choir-brothers  then  begin  their  devotions,  and 
crontinue  in  the  chapel  till  nine  o'clock,  when  each  goes  to  some 
manual  labour,  in  the  garden,  on  the  roads,  or  on  the  grounds,  till 
eleven,  when  there  is  a  short  service,  which  lasts  about  half  an 
hour,  then  to  labour  again,  till  half  past  one,  when  they  return  io 
prayers  for  half  an  hour,  and  are  then  summoned  to  their  frugal 
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meal ;  after  fhis  meal  is  over  (the  onlj'  one  which  fhej  have 
during  the  foiu>and*twenty  hours)  tbey  return  thanks  to  God,  and 
adjoitrn  to  the  chapter  room,  where  they  continue  to  read  or  medi- 
tate (ill  their  day  is  nearly  over,  when  they  once  more  to  prayers, 
and  retire  to  their  dormitories  about  eight  oViock,  having  spent 
the  whole  day  in  abstinence,  mortification,  labour,  silence,  and 
prayer  ;  and  every  succeeding  day,  like  the  former,  continually 
nastening  them  to  the  grave  that  is  open.  The  severity  of  thia 
rigid  order  requires  no  common  devotees ;  perpetual  stieoce  re- 
strains them  in  the  greatest  enjoyment  of  life ;  perpetual  absti- 
nence,  mortification  and  penance,  poverty  and  prayer,  seem  more 
than  human  nature  is  capable  of  undergoing;  and  unless  the  minds 
of  the  religious  were  buoyed  up  by  (he  fervour  of  their  devotioiis, 
they  could  not  keep  themselves  alive ;  they  abstain  wholly  from 
meat,  fish,  and  fowl ;  and,  during  Lent,  from  but(er,  milk,  eggs,  and 
cheese:  but  they  seem  perfectly  con(ent«  The  monks  observe 
perpetual  silence,  scarcely  even  look  at  each  other,  and  never 
speak  but  to  their  prior,  and  only  on  urgent  occasions ;  they 
sever  wander  from  their  convent  without  permission  of  their  su- 
perior, but  go  each  morning  cheerfully  to  such  work  as  (hey  are 
directed  to  perform.  As  we  passed  these  poor,  humble,  unoffend- 
ing monks  at  their  work,  they  received  us  nith  courtesy  and  hu- 
mility, but  never  spoke*  The  most  perfect  silence  and  tranquil- 
lity reigned  throughout  this  little  vale,  with  nothing  to  interrupt  it 
but  the  convent  bell,  and  the  dashing  of  the  waves  on  (be  shore : 
even  the  winds  of  heaven  are  restrained  from  visiting  this  place 
tjo  roughly^  for  the  Down  protects  it  from  their  fury. 

Father  Pa0l« 
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DEFENCE  OF  FORT  MCHENRY. 

£Tbe8e  lioes  have  been  already  publiahed  in  several  of  our  nennpaperii  thcty 
may  atUl,  however*  be  new  to  many  of  our  readers.  Besides,  we  think  that  theKr 
merit  entitles  them  to  preservation  in  some  more  permanent  form  than  the 
columns  of  a  daily  paper.    The  ann.exed  song  was  composed  under  thd  following 

'  circumstances.—^  gentleman  had  left  Baltimore,  in  a  flag  of  truce  for  the  pur« 
pose  of  getting  released  from  the  British  fleet  a  friend  of  his  who  had  been  cap** 
tared  at  Marlborougfu  He  went  as  far  as  the  month  of  the  Patuxent,  and  waf 
not  permitted  to  return  lest  the  intended  attack  on  Baltimore  should  be  disclosed. 
He  -was,  therefore,  brought  up  the  bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pat«ipsco,  where  the 
flag  vessel  was  .kept  un4er  the  guns  of  a  frigate,  and  he  was  compelled  to  witness 
the  bombardment  of  Fort  M^Henry,  which  Uie  Admiral  had  boasted  that  he  would 
carry  in  a  few  hoors,  and  that  the  city  must  &U.  He  watched  the  flag  at  the  foit 
through  the  whole  day  with  an  anxiety  that  can  be  better  felt  than  described^ 
until  the  night  prevented  him  from  seeing  it  In  the  night  he  watched  the  bomb- 
shells^  and  at  early  dawn  his  eye  was  again  greeted  by  the  proudly-waving  fli^ 
of  his  country.] 

Tufitf— Anacksgh  in  Hbateit. 

O !  say  can  you  see,  by  the  dawn's  early  light, 

What  so  proudly  we  hail'd  at  the  twilight's  last  Reaming, 
Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stare  through  the  perilous  fig}i^ 
O'er  the  ramparts  we  watch'd,  were  so  gallantly  streaming  ? 
And  the  rockets'  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air, 
Gave  proof  through  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still  there^ 
O !  say,  does  that  star-spangled  banner  yet  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave  ? 

On  the  shore,  dimly  seen  through  the  mists  of  the  deep, 
Where  the  foe's  haughty  host  in  dread  silence  reposes, 
What  is  thaft  which  the  breeze  o'er  the  towering  steep, 
As  it  fitfully  blows,  half  conceals,  half  discloses  ? 
Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning's  first  beam^ 
Jn  full  glory  reflected  now  shines  on  the  stream — 

'Tis  the  star-spangled  banner,  O !  long  may  it  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  ^e  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

And  where  is  that  band  who  so  vauntingly  swore 

That  the  havock  of  war  and  the  battle's  confusion 
A  home  and  a  country  should  leave  us  no  more  ? 
Their  blood  has  wash'd  otit  their  fold  fo«t-8t^*  p^lUltiMi* 
VoR.  IV.  New  fiffffW.  55 
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No  refuge  could  save  the  hireling  and  slave, 
;From  the  terror  of  flight  or  the  gloom  of  the  grave  ;• 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  doth  Wave 
0*er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave* 

O !  thus  be  it  ever  when  freemen  shall  stand 
s    Between  their  lov^d  home,  and  the  war's  desolation* 
.    Blest  with  victVy  and  peace,  may  the  heav'n-rescued  land 
Praise  the  power  that  hath  made  and  preserved  us  a  naUon'. 
Thi'n  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it  is  just, 
And  this  be  our  motto—"  In  God  is  our  trust!" 

And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  shall  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  bra?e« 


[F0r  the  Andkctic  Magazim.'] 
LINES 

ADORBSflBD    TO  A  nRBfLT. 

Haste,  thy  flowery  covert  leave, 
Fairy  sentinel  of  eve. 
Haste,  and  gem  with  sparklets  bright 
The  dark  and  shadowy  robe  of  nighty 
Hither  wing  thy  airy  way, 
That  I  may  'spy  thy  tiny  ray. 
Its  radiant  light  reflected  view 
From  ev'ry  pendant  drop  of  dew, 
And  mark  the  lustre  that  it  throws 
O'er  the  moist  petals  of  the  rose  ; 
Quickly  come,  ere  Dian  pale 
With  silvery  mantle  decks  the  vale, 
-And  thy  bright  beam  is  lost,  amid 
The  splendours^  now  by  darkness  bid. 
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^  Rw.  Dr.  SmiUi's  W»k  on  Psalmody,  limo.  New-York.  pp.  £97.  Tfaft 
fa  a  very  curious  and  entertaining  work.  Its  object  is  to  vindicate  tb/t 
practice  of  chanting,  and  to  assert  its  superiority  over  the  ordinarr 
isochronous  metre  psalmody.  These  positions  the  authof  defends  with 
great  zeal,  warmth,  and  ability,  and  with  no  inconsiderable  share  of  learn- 
ing. His  style  is  exceedingly  florid  and  animated,  and  occasionally  riset 
into  the  bokfest  apostrophes  and  personifications.  Though  we  took  up  thfi 
book  with  some  prejudices  ag&inst  his  side  of  the  question,  we  confess  that 
our  objections  were  foirly  swept  away  by  the  torrent  of  learning,  argu^ 
'  ment,  and  imagination,  which  the  learned  author  pours  forth  most  copi- 
ously, in  favour  of  this  primitive  mode  of  devotion ;  and,  excepting  that  ne 
treats  the  venerable  semi-ecclesiastical  order  of  parish  clerks  with  muck 
less  reverence  than  we  have,  from  our  childhood,  been  accustomed  to  en** 
tertaiofortliem,weare  willing  to  subscribe,  totojtnimo,  to  all  his  doctrines. 

In  this  cold-blooded  aee^  it  is  so  refreshing  to  meet  with  a  writer  who 
•ngages  with  his  whole  heart  and  soul  in  any  cause  whatever,  that  we  feel 
no  disposition  to  cavil  at  any  of  Dr.  Smith's  assertions ;  though  the  musi- 
cal churchman  may  be  a  little  staggered  b^  his  bold  denunciation  of 
voluntaries ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  our  puritan  bretlircn  may,  perhaps^ 
be  inclined  to  doubt  whether  it  is  so  perfectly  clear  that  the  angels  have 
DO  other  employment  than  chanting  prose  psalms. 

We  were  not  a  little  amused  by  the  wonderful  variety  of  metaphor  and 
illustration  with  which  the  learned  doctor  has  contrived  to  decorate  hii 
fiivourite  subject.  We  have  no  room  for  long  extracts,  but  we  cannot 
refrain  from  giving  one  short  specimen,  of  which  our  readers  must  cer- 
tainly allow  the  ingenuity,  even  should  they  be  inclined  to  doubt  the 
originality  of  this  mode  of  argument.  In  comparing  the  mechanical  and 
unisonous  chime  of  rhyming  metre  with  the  unfettered  melody  of  chanted 
prose,  he  observes,  that  "  were  a  person  on  horseback  to  ride  a  day's 
journey  imifonnly  in  a  walk,  (in  musical  language  in  spondees,)  or  in  » 
trot,  (in  proceleusmatics,)  or  in  a  canter,  (in  dactyls,)  be  would  be  more 
fetigued  at  night  than  if  he  had  used  all  those  movements  occasionally 
diversified,*'  &c.  kc. 

We  hinted  that  we  a  little  doubted  the  Originality  of  this  mode  of  illus- 
tration ;  for  we  are  mclined  to  suspect  that  it  is  borrowed  from  the  system 
of  the  ever-to-be-remembered  Cornelius  Scriblenis,  who  is  said,  m  the 
education  of  his  son,  to  hSve  used  marbles  to  teach  him  the  laws  of  mo* 
tion,  nut-crackers,  to  explain  the  lever,  whiriigigs,  the  axis  in  perUrochiOt 
tops,  the  centrifugal  motion,  and  bobcherry  to  instruct  him  in  the  first 
principles  of  moral  philosophy.  But  to  conclude,  we  beg  leave  to  recom- 
mend this  publication  to  the  musical,  the  literary,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
world,  as  the  work  of  an  enthusiastic  and  scientific  cultivator  of  church 
music,  a  scholar  of  extensive  reading  and  curious  research,  a  divine  ' 
deeply  skilled  in  all  rubrical  observances,  and  as  orthodox  in  his  opinione 
as  he  is  in  his  taste. 

^r.  Samuel  Henry,  of  New-York,  practitioner  of  medicine,  has  lately 
published,  in  one  volume  royal  8vo.  "  An  American  Family  Medical  Her- 
bal." The  author  professes  to  give,  in  this  work,  the  result  of  thirty 
years'  experience  in  medical  botany ;  and  to  detail  the  healing  virtues  ef  a 
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great  variety  of  plants  indig^DOUs  to  the  United  States,  many  of.  %yhkh 
are  altogether  unknown  to  the  pharmacopia  of  the  regular  pbyeician. 
The  auttior  is  evidently  an  unlettered  man;  the  jscientilic  names  which 
he  professes  to  give  are  often  grossly  misspelt,  or  erroneouSyandit  wiUbe 
readily  anticipated  that  many  of  his  nostrums  and  specifics  are  at  least  of 
doubtful  authority. 

At  the  same  time  he  appears  well  acquainted  with  most  of  our  natiTe 
herbs  and  their  simpler  applications  in  medictne,  and  thmidi  we  would 
most  certainly  be  cautious  of  recommending  the  hook* as  a  family  herbal, 
yet  we  should  think  that,,  in  the  hands  of  a  scientific  botanist,  or  an  en- 
tightened  practitioner,  it  might  be  of  great  use.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  powers  of  the  healing  art  may  be  vastly  extended  by  a  more  ioti- 
mate  acquaintance  with 


tiic  power  irliicii  lies 


In  herbs,  plants, stones,  aad  their  Irue  qualities;** 

audit  is  the  province  of  true  philosophy  to  make  the  observations  of  the 
unlettered,  as  well  as  the  researches  of  the  scholar,  alike  tributary  i»  the 
happiness  and  well-being  of  man. 

Johnson  and  Warner,  Philadelphhi,  have  latehr  published'* The  Ameri- 
can Artist's  Manual,  or  Dictionary  of  Practical  Knowledge,"  by  Janaes 
Cutbush,  in  two  thick  and  closely-printed  octavo  volumes.  This  work  is 
arranged  alphabetically,  on  the  plan  of  the  Domestic  £ncyclop«dia,  and 
similar  worss,  and  consists  of  a  copious  and  well-digested  selection  from 
various  European  scientific  works,  of  such  desciiptions  of  chemical  and 
mechanical  processes,  and  other  applications  of  phlk>8ophy,  to  the  useful 
trts,  as  were  thought  adapted  to  the  preaent  state  of  the  arts  in  thb  coun- 
try. These  are  interspersed  with  several  valuable  original  articles,  chiefly 
relating  to  practical  chemistry :  and  the  whole  is  illustrated  by  appropriate 
engravings.  The  reader  will  readily  perceive  that  this  is  not  a  woric 
whose  merits  can  be  judged  of  by  a  hasty  inspection.  Its  otyect  is  utility, 
and  its  value  can  only  be  tested  by  frequent  reference  and  use.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  to  us,  extremely  well  calculated  fbr  its  purpose.  The 
author  has  throughout  preferred  practical  utility  to  the  parade  of  science. 
This  is  a  disposition  wnich  we  are  always  prepared  to  applaud.  •  Science 
is  most  honourably,  when  she  is  most  usefully,  employed ;  and  is  equally 
io  her  own  proper  element  when  analyzing  the  diamond  with  Davy,  aqd 
when  descending,  with  humble  industry,  to  the  assistance  of  the  manufoc- 
turer  at  his  loom,  or  the  dyer  over  his  vat. 

In  turning  over  the  volumes,  we  observed  some  unsatisfactory  refer- 
ences, backward  and  forward,  ending  in  nothing,  as  **  Brunswick- Ortm'^ 
Bee  Colour-making."  "  Colour-mcSdng'—^ee  Brunswick  Green."  Tliit 
18  the  crying  sin  of  all  encyclopaedias  and  scientific  dictionaries,  the  very 
opprobrium  cydopcBdtammy  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  Dr.  Cutbush  hu 
not  wholl]^  escaped  it  We  trust  that  a  second  edition  will  enable  him  to 
eorrect  this  and  every  other  error. 

H.  C.  Southwick,  of  Albany,  has  issued  proposals  for  printing^ by  sub*- 
scription,  in  one  volume',  8vo.  a  translation  of  Machiavel's  Art  of  War.  M» 
Genet,  in  a  recommendation  of  the  work,  accompanying  tiie  proposi^ 
mentions  the  very  curious  fact,  which,  says  he,  I. had  from  the  Ups  oftiiy 
late  illustrious  friend  General  Moreau,  *'  that  Bonaparte  n^e  this  work  h» 
constant  companiyn,  and  so' important  did  he  think  it,  that  he  actually  had 
it  by  heart" 
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Th«  Washin^on  and  Georgetown  booksellers  adTertise  a  new  pam- 
phlet, under  the  title  of  '*  A  Narrative  of  the  Battle  of  Bladensburgh,'*  by 
an  officer  of  General  Smith's  staff.  This  may  be  very  interesting  to  thode 
whose  personal  character  is  in  any  way  implicated  m  the  events  of  that 
action,  but  for  ourselves  we  have  no  wish  to  inquire  into  the  particulnrs 
of  this  unfortunate  and  disgraceful  affair. 

O,  for  one  honr  of  Gainer's  mi^ht. 
Or  well-fkilled  Scott,  to  ni!e  llie  figbt,. 
And  ciy,  Oiir  country  and  our  right. 
Another  sifbt  had  seen  that  da/. 
That  foul  aisgracc  been  far  away. 
And  BladeasUirg  been  Chippevra.* 

There  will  shortly  be  published  a  work,  entitled  *'  A  Digest  of  the  Laip- 
qf  Maritime  Captures  and  Prizes,**  bjr  Henry  Wheaton,  counsellor  at  law> 

In  the  first  chapter  of  this  work  will  be  considered,  the  mode  of  com- 
mencing war;  and  in  whom  vests  the  right  to  prizes  made  before  the 
declaration  of  war,  and  by  non-commissioned  captors. 

In  the  second  chapter  will  be  shown,  who  may  make  captifres.  The 
nature  of  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  will  be  explained ;  how  ''titained^ 
and  how  forfeited.  Under  what  circumstances  captures  are  invalid,  such 
as  those  made  within  a  neutral  jurisdiction,  kc.  What  things  are  exempt 
from  capture. 

In  the  third  chapter  will  be  considered,  enemy's  property  as  a  legal 
object  of  capture ;  1.  Enemy's  vessels  and  the  eoods  therein ;  2.  Ene- 
my's goods  in  neutral  vessels ;  and  in  what  cases  freight  is  payable  to  th« 
neutral  carrier ;  S.  Of  the  effet^t  of  liens  claimed  by  neutrals,  or  thie  sub- 
jects of  the  belligerent  state,  upon  eneraj*8  property ;  4.  Of  the  effect  of 
transfers  of  enemy's  property  tn  Uvnsttu;  b.  Of  spoliation  of  papers; 
6.  Of  resistance  to  visitation  and  search. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  will  be  considered,  the  property  of  persons  rest' 
dent,  or  having  possessions,  in  the  enemy's  country,  as  a  legal  object  of 
•apture. 

In  the  fifth  chapter  will  be  examined,  the  liability  to  capture  of  pro- 
perty saiiinj;  under  the  fiag  and  pass  or  license  of  the  enemy. 

In  (he  sixth  chapter  will  be  csonsidered,  neutral  property  as  a  legal 
object  of  capture ;  1.  As  contraband  of  war;  S.  For  breach  of  blockade ^ 
S.  C|irrying  military  persons  or  despatches  in  the  service  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  seventh  chapter  will  be  considered,  as  legal  objects  of  capture,. 
1.  The  property  of  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  belligerent  state  wheti 
engaged  in  commerce  with  the  enemy;  2.  In  a  commerce  prohibited  by 
the  municipal  law  of  the  belligerent  state ;  S.  The  property  of  the  subjects 
ef  an  ally  of  the  belligerent  state,  taken  in  a  course  of  trade  forbidden  by 
ibe  express  or  implied  terms  of  the  alliance. 

The  eighth  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the  conshleration  of  the  questiofis^ 
arising  from  ransoms,  recaptures,  and  claims  for  salvage. 

In  the  ninth  chapter  the  natureof  the  jurisdiction  of  pri^e-coUrts  will  be 
examined,  the  legal  effects  of  their  judgments  considered,  and  their  pro- 
cess and  practice  explained. 

In  the  tenth  chapter  will  be  considered  the  effect  of  a  suspenmon,  of* 
iMMtilities,  and  of  the  conclusion  of  peace,  upon  questions  of  prize. 

A  copious  appendix  will  be  fidded,  centainiog  the  forms  nsed  in  prh^ 
prftceecuiigs. 

#'See  the  battle  ef  Floddeo&d^  ia  Mannim) 
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Mr.  Seppins,  olfthu  Royal  Society,  has  described  his  new  system  of  sbu* 
building.  Me  observen  that  notwithstanding  the  rapid  progress  in  ail  the 
arts  and  sciences,  no  improvement  in  naval  architecture  has  taken  pkee 
during  many  years.  In  order  to  malce  the  simple  but  great  improvement 
which  he  has  mtroduced  more  intelligible,  he  begins  by  describmg  the  old 
structure  of  ships,  of  their  keel  and  nbs  or  timbers  placed  at  right  angles, 
and  the  bottom  and  decks  composed  of  parallel  planks.  According  to  the 
new  construction,  on  which  three  ships  have  already  been  built,  and  four 
more  are  building,  the  timbers  are  crossed  with  diagonal  girders  at  aujdes 
of  45,  so  that  the  whole  frame  is  rendered  much  stUTer  or  more  inflexible, 
and  all  parts  of  the  structure  made  to  bear  tlieir  due  portion  of  the  pres- 
sure ^t  the  same  time.  The  first  advantage  of  this  plan  is  the  prevention 
of  what  m  called  hoggings  or  having  the  centre  to  become  convex  on  the 
upper,  and  concave  on  the  lower  side.  Mr.  Seppins  fills  up  the  space  be* 
tween  the  timbers  with  pieces  of  wood  tak^^n  from  old  ships,  made  in  the 
form  of  wedges,  which  are  reversed,  driven  in  tight,  paid  with  tar,  and 
made  impervious  to  water,  so  that  should  an  outer  plank  start,  the  vessel 
will  be  in  no  danger  of  sinking,  as  in  the  old  system.  This  method  not 
Only  adds  greatly  to  the  stifiiiess  and  strength  of  the  vessel,  but  also  pre- 
vents the  timbers  and  flooring  from  becoming  a  prey  to  the  rot,  occasion- 
ed by  moisture  and  stagnant  air.  Mr.  S.  exposes  the  notion  of  ships 
being  elastic,  and  contends  that  they  are  stronger  and  better  in  proportioo 
as  they  are  non-elastic,  and  capable  of  resisting  pressure  in  whatever  di- 
rection it  may  be  applied.  Considerable  advantage  he  also  considers  must 
•attend  his  plan,  from  the  superior  stiffness  and  strength  of  the  decks,  com- 
posed of  framework  with  diagonal  binders,  so  that  the  deck,  instead  of 
being  a  series  of  parallel  boards,  having  very  little  connexion  with  each 
other,  and  suscen^ble  of  being  detached  in  any  emergency,  will  present 
a  continuous  mass  of  timber,  having  its  grain  placed  in  all  directions  best 
adapted  to  make  the  greatest  possible  resistance  to  any  external  force. 
There  are  many  other  minor  improvements  in  this  new  method,  such  ai 
obviating  the  necessity  of  much  iron  work,  so  that  no  extra  weight  is  oe- 
casionea  by  the  filling  up  between  the  timbers;  less  ballast  is  required ; 
much  old  ship  timber  can  he  used  with  advantage ;  and  lastly,  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  74  gun  ship,  178  trees,  of  50  feet  each,  are  saved. 

Sir  U.  Davy  having  conjectured,  in  his  third  Bakerian  Lecture,  that  the 
diamond  owes  its  peculiar  characters  to  a  small  portion  of  oxygen,  hat 
availed  himstilf  of  an  opportunity,  while  at  Florence,  to  operate  on  this  sub- 
stance with  a  very  powerful  lens  and  the  concentrated  rays  of  the  sun,  m- 
stead  of  the  Voltaic  pile.  He  made  a  variety  of  experiments  on  the  com- 
bustion of  small  diamonds  laid  in  a  platina  cup  and  placed  in  a  glass  globe, 
through  which  the  solar  rays  were  made  to  pass  and  bum  the  diansHMlds; 
hut  in  none  of  them  was  there  any  oxygen  evolved :  whence  he  was  in- 
duced to  abandon  the  idea  of  oxygen  forming  any  part  of  the  diamand. 
He  next  directed  his  attention  to  ascertain  whether,  according  to  the  opi- 
nion of  Guy  ton  Morveau,  hydrogen  or  water  might  not  exist  in  diamond; 
but  the  result  was  similar,  no  trace  of  either  appearing.  Moisture,  indeed, 
in  his  first  experiments  was  discovered ;  but  it  was  entirely  owinc  to  an 
imperfection  in  the  apparatus,  which  was  afterwards  remedied.  Charcot 
was  then  submitted  to  simOar  t xpyimcnts,  and  emitted  tome  hydrogen. 
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^ence  Sir  H.  concludes  that  diamond  is  perfectly  pure  carbon,  and  that  itt 
kardness  and  transparency  are  derived  from  its  crystallization,  and  not 
from  the  admixture  of  any  other  elementary  body. 

Mr.  Sotheby  will  soon  publish  a  volume  containing  five  tragedies,  enti- 
tled, the  Death  of  Damley,  Ivan,  Zamorin  and  Zama,  the  Confession,  and 
Orestes. 

A  very  important  work  is  in  the  press,  and  will  be  speedUy  published, 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Colquhoun,  on  the  population,  wealth,  power,  and  re- 
sources of  the  British  Empire — in  one  volume  4to:  a  body  of  more  valua- 
ble information  and  interesting  facts  than  has,  perhaps,  ever  been  disclosed 
to  the  public  in  so  short  a  compass,  and  in  which  will  be  found  detailed  the 
value  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  all  the 
Colonies,  Dependencies,  and  Settlements  in  Europe,  America,  Africa,  and 
Asia,  including  the  Territory  under  the  management  of  the  East-India 
Company.  The  whole  illustrated  by  copious  statistical  tables,  constructed 
on  a  new  and  comprehensive  plan,  so  as  to  be  intelligible  to  the  meanest 
capacity. 

Early  in  June  was  published  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Biblio- 
graphy, to  which  is  prefixed  a  Memoir  on  the  public  Libraries  of  the  An* 
cients,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hartwell  Home.  This  work  embraces  a  general 
▼iew  of  the  different  subjects  connected  with  the  Study  of  Bibliography, 
the  materials  used  for  books  in  different  ages  of  the  worid,  the  origin  and 
progress  of  writing  and  printing,  the  mechanism  of  the  art ;  the  knowledge 
of  books,  their  relative  values  and  scarcity,  choice  and  classification  of  books 
ibr  children,  S^c.  kc,  together  with  a  copious  notice  of  the  principal  Au- 
thors who  have  treated  on  Bibliography,  and  accounts  of  the  chief  modem 
public,  and  private  Libraries. 

M.  Baptist  Lendi,  of  St  Gall,  has  invented  a  new  hygrometer,  of  which 
the  following  description  is  given — In  a  white  Qint  bottle  is  suspended  a 
'  piece  of  metal,  about  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut,  which  not  only  looks  extremely 
beautiful,  and  thus  contributes  to  the  ornament  of -a  room,  but  likewise 
predicts  every  possible  change  of  weather  12  or  14  hours  before  it  occurs. 
As  soon  as  the  metal  is  suspended  in  the  bottle  with  water,  it  begins  to  in- 
crease in  bulk,  and  in  10  or  12  days  forms  an  admirable  pyramid,  which  re- 
sembles polished  brass ;  and  it  undergoes  several  changes,  till  it  has  at- 
tained its  full  dimensions.  In  rainy  weather  this  pyramid  is  constantly 
covered  with  pearly  drops  of  water ;  in  case  of  thunder  or  hail,  it  will 
change  to  the  finest  red,  and  throw  out  rays :  in  case  of  wind  or  fog,  it 
Tvill  appear  dull  and  spotted  ^  and  previously  to  snow  it  will  look  quite 
muddy.  If  placed  in  a  moderate  teniperature,  it  will  reauire  no  other 
trouble  than  to  pour  out  a  common  tumbler  full  of  water,  and  to  put  in  the 
same  quantity  of  fresh.    For  the  first  few  days  it  must  not  be  shaken. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Gloucester  Severn  Association,  a  gentleman 
exhibited  the  following  statement  of  the  benefits  likely  to  accrue  fhom  the 
effectual  preservation  of  the  Salmon  Fisheries  in  the  Severq.  He  had 
carefully  ascertained  the  number  of  eggs  in  the  roe  of  a  salmon,  weight  71b. ; 
they  amounted  to  1 1,850 ;  supposing  each  egg  to  yield  a  fish  of  one  pound, 
the  quantity  of  food  thus  produced  would  equal  Rve  tons ;  the  same  number 
at  ten  pounds  would  give  fifty  tons;  and  100  spawners  of  the  same  weight 
would  give  no  less  than  5000  tons.  A  quantity  of  human  food  equal  to  the 
produce  of  1Q,000  acres  of  wheat,  at  twenty  bushds  per  acre,  when  convert- 
ed into  flour  at  the  nUe  •f  ^elbs.  per  bushel. 
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At  Tokat,  Fersia,  on  his  return  to  England,  Yke  Rev,  Henry  Martyiii 
D.  B.  fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  This  distinguished  scholar 
took  his  Bachelor's  deg^ree  hi  1^0],  then  under  the  age  of  20,  and  attained 
the  high  honour  of  Senior  Wrangler.  His  classical,  as  well  as  mathemati- 
cal attainments,  were  ycry  considerable.  But  he  also  possessed  still  hirii> 
cr  attainments — those  of  genuine  piety  and  active  benevolence.  Under 
the  influence  of  zeal  for  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  he  embarked  for 
India  as  Chaplain  to  the  Company,  in  the  summer  of  1805,  and  at  the  se* 
veral  stations  assigned  to  him,  devoted  himself  so  diligently  to  some  of  the 
languages  of  the  East,  that  he  superintended  translations  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament into  the  Persian  and  Hindostanee  languages;  and,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  Sabat,  a  learned  Arabian  of  rank,  and  a  convert  from  Mahomet- 
anism,  made  considerable  progress  in  an  Arabic  translation.  With  a  view 
to  render  the  Persian  translation  more  perfect,  he  made  an  arduous  jour- 
ney to  Shiraz,  where  he  resided  for  some  time.  For  a  similar  purpose 
he  resolved  to  visit  Bagdad :  but  being  compelled  to  lake  a  circuitous  roate 
by  Tebriz,  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  bis  health,  which  had  long  materially 
suffered,  becaqtie  at  that  place  so  impaired,  that  he  n^solved  to  return  by 
Constantinople  to  hb  native  country.  On  reaching  Tokat,  about  600  mikai 
(torn  Tebriz,  and  ^Ofrom  Constantinople,  he  found  himself  unable  to  pro- 
ceed tbrther  ;  and,  on  the  16th  of  October  last  it  pleased  an  all-wise  Pro- 
vidence to  terminate  his  important  labours.  Thus,  at  the  early  age  of  ^, 
the  Church  of  England  has  lost  a  distinguished  omameot,  and  the  British 
dod  Foreign  Bible  Society  a  most  valuable  associate. 

At  Paris,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  H.  Larcher»  the  translator  of  Herodo* 
tus,  and  patriarch  of  French  literature. 

Mr,  Wm,  Broumtf  (he  celebrated  traveller. — It  is  with  the  greatest  concern 
that  we  have  to  announce  to  the  public  the  death  of  this  most  enterprising 
traveller.  The  same  thirst  after  knowledge  which  originally  tnr^d  him 
to  ibUow  the  ^ile  to  its  distant  source,'  the  same  undaunted  spint  which 
supported  him  during  a  long  captivity  in  Darfour,  lately  prompted  him  to 
undertake  a  journey  to  the  Caspian  sea,  whence  it  was  his  intention  to 
have  advanced  to  Samarcand  and  Bochara,and  that  tract  of  country  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  Tartary.  He  had  proceeded  as  far  as  TebriZi 
but  the  barbarous  hand  6f  assasins  prevented  the  further  execution  of  his 
project.  Shortly  after  leaving  that  place,  in  July  last,  in  companv  with 
two  seiTants,  he  was  attacked  by  a  party  of  robbers,  who  allowed  his  at- 
tendants to  escape,  but  as  it  was  unfortunately  known  that  Mr.  Browne 
was  in  possession  of  some  gold,  he  was  secreted  by  these  villains,  and  no 
news  could  afterwards  he  heand  of  him  till  some  days  had  passed,  when 
his  body  was  found  near  the  road,  so  shockingly  mangled  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  about  the  cause  of  his  most  untimely  end.  His  particular  friends 
must  be  too  much  grieved  for  the  loss  of  such  talents  and  such  virtues  as 
Mr.  Browne  most  certainly  possessed,  to  receive  any  consolation  which  we 
might  bn  disposed  to  offer.  The  literary  world  will,  however,  derive  some 
comparative  satisfaction  in  knowing,  that  the  valuable  infimnatioD  be  col* 
lected,  during  his  travels  in  AnatoKaand  Persia,  had,  owing  to  the  dangen 
which  invariably  attend  all  Europeans  in  those  countries,  oeeo  com^i^ed 
ttom  time  to  time  kto  the  handd  of  coaftdestial  persons. 
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[From  the  British  Reviear.] 

That  which  is  merelj  an  amuBement,  if  it  occupies  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  community,  can  never  be  unworlhj 
of  notice;  and  viewing  it  in  this  light  onIjr»  we  should  consider 
music  as  a  subject  demanding  our  attention.  But  its  pretensions 
are  much  higher ;  and  when  we  reflect  that  from  the  earliest  ages. 
it  has  been  cultivated  bj  every  nation  with  which  we.  are  ac- 
quainted ;  that  it  has  almost  always  formed  a  part  of  reliant 
.  worship  and  liberal  education ;  and  that  its  principles  are  more 
immediately  derived  frdm  nature  thftn  those  of  any  other  science, 
(for  whatever  may  be  the  refinement  of  nmsic,  it  must  derive  its 
beauty  from  the  fundamental  principles  of  harmonyi  whicb  we 
derive  from  simple  vibration ;)  We  are  inclined  to  give  it  a  place 
more  respectable  than  that  which  a  mere  amusement  can  claim, 
and  ;«gard  it  as  intrinsically  worthy  of  our  attention. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  now  introduce  to  our  readers 
^  Musical  Biography ;"  not  as  a  complete  history  of  the  scieucet 
for  that  it  does  not  profess  to  be;  but  as  presenting  a  compeft- 
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dioiis  view  of  the  t'ise  and  progpress  of  music.  With  respect  to 
Dr.  Burnfy's  historj,  althougk  we  believe  that  no  one  who  ever 
read  it  wished  that  it  had  been  lesa^  yet  we'fear  that  its  magnitude 
has  deterred  many  from  its  perusal.  In  fact,  the  history  of  a 
science  so  universally  cultivated  as  mlistc  must  necessarily  be 
somewhat  voluminous :  unless  it  ik  minute  and  particular  it  is  worth 
nothing,  and  tends  to  confusion  rather  than  to  information  ;  and 
in  the  case  of  music  particularly,  is  mcapaUe  of  compression,  be- 
cause so  many  of  the  materials  from  which  it  must  be  compiled 
are  not  easily  to  be  met  with  or  understood,  and  for  that  reason  a 
closer  examination  and  more  copious .  extracts  and  explanatioos 
must  be  given. 

-  The  work  before  us  is,  however,  of  no  terrific  magnitude,  and 
contains,  in  short  accounts  of  its  prdfessors,  a  chronological  history 
of  music  from*  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present 
time.  These  are  arranged  under  the  heads  .of  their  respective 
countries,  and  in  general  some,  account  of  their  works  is  appended. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  see  how  much  the  auUior  is  indebted  to 
Dr*  Burney ;  a  debt,  hbwever,  which  he  acknowledges,  and  with 
which,  to  a  certain  extent,  (though  not  perhaps  to  that  to  which 
our  author  has  carried  it,)  we  should  find  no  fadlt,  because  we 
can  point  out  no  better  source  of  information.  Of  course,  this  re- 
flsark  can  only  apply  to  the  period  which  preceded  the  publica*^ 
tion  of'  Dr.  Barney's  last  volume.  Since  that  time  our  author 
lias  not  had  so  good  a  guide ;  and  although  we  do  not  melm  to 
blame  him  for  not  .having  done  what  he  has  not  professed  tq  do, 
yet  We  cannot  help  regretting  the  want  of  a  general  history  of 
music  from  that  lime.  A  period  of  twenty-four  years  has  now  elan* 
sed  since  the  fourth  volume  of  Dr.  Burney 's  history  was  published, 
as  eventful,  perhaps,  as  any  which  has  preceded  it.  To  say  no- 
thing more,  during  that  time  Haydn,  IVbMnurt,  Piccini,  and  Gre- 
try,  have  closed  their  labours,  and  materials  of  every  description 
are  not  wantbig*  We  know  not  whether  we  may  ever  expect  a 
fifth  volume  &Dm  the  pen  of  Dr.  Burney,  nor  to  whom  else  we 
can  look  for  m  continuation  of  his  work,  which  shall  be  worthy  of 
what  has  been  already  published. 

We  are  also  particularly  glad  to  introduce  the  work  before  us 
K)  our  readers,  because  it  is  so  seldom  thsft  we  meet  with  publica- 
tionQ  on  music  which  are  likely  to  be  generally  interestii]^.  Al- 
most all  the  works  on  that  subject,  however  acceptable  or  useful 
(hey  may  be  to  the  student,  have  as  few  charms  for  the  general 
iteader,  or  even  for  most  musical  amateurs,  as  a  German  dictiona- 
ry, or  a  table  of  logarithms.  The  truth  is,  that  comparatively  few 
of  those  who  profess  a  love  for  music  give  themselves  any  trouble 
about  the  matter  except  as  to  the  practice ;  and  there  are  many 
who  conceive  that  the  pleasure  which  they  derive  from  it  woaM 
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be  dhnHualied  by  a  knowledge  of  its  principles,  and  who,  coogratu- 
hting  themeelTes  upon  tbeir  possessing  that  mysterious  faculty 
which  is  called  having  ^^an  ear  for  music/'  look  with  indifierence, 
if  not  with  contempt,  upon  those  means  of  acquiring  knowledge 
which  they  deem  it  unnecessary  to  pursue.  This  phrase,  which 
is  so  commonly  used,  and  whicK  is  supposed  to  be  very  signifi- 
cant, appears  to  us  to  have  little  or  no  meaning.  It  is  generally 
applied  to  those  who  are  capable  of  distinguishing  the  intervals  of 
melody  and  the  consonances  of  harmony,  in  contradistinction  to 
those  whose  organs  are  so  defective  that  they  cannot  judge  cor- 
rectly of  either.  That  such  a  distinction  exists  we  do  not  dispute ; 
but  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  what  Is  termed  a  want  oi  ear 
arises,  in  most  cases,  from  a  want  of  practice*  That  this  correct- 
ness of  ear  does  arise  from  practice  and  habit  will  appear  if  we 
consider'  how  many  persons,  who,  when  they  began  could  play 
out  of  tune  without  being  at  all  conscious  of  it,  have  afterwards 
become  sufSciently  correct  io  job  in  a  concert ;  and  yet  how  dif- 
ferent theiir  accuracy  b  from  that  fastidiousness  of  ear  which  is 
agonized  by  the  imperfection  of  an  eschaton,  and  can  only  be  ac* 
quired  by  long  study  of  the  scale ;  and  we  believe  that  half  the 
amateur  performers  on  the  piano-forte  m  this  country,,  who  would 
feel  much  ^t^ieved  if  the  accuracy  of  their  ears  were  called  in 
question,  have  no  idea  that  tbeir  uoi^trument  is  imperfect,  or  that 
there  is  such  i,  word  as  temperanaent  All  we  mean  by  this  is  to 
reduce  the  mysterious  faculty  of  intuitive  musical  enjoyment  to  its 
proper  standard,  and  to  place  music  io  this  respect  on  a  footing 
wim  other  sciences.  It  does  not  appear  to  us  wny  it  is  more  cor- 
rect or  rational  to  say,  that  an  uninstructed  person  who  derives 
satisfaction- from  hearing  music  has  <<an  ear  for  music,*'  than  it 
would  be  to  say,  that  the  countryman  who  is  amused  by  gazing  at 
a  sign*post  has  an  eye' for  painlii^  He  derives  pleasure  ftom 
the  object  which  is  presented  to  him;  be  is, pleased  with  the  co- 
louring and  imitation ;  he  is  b  some  degree  qualified  to  judge  of 
the  execution ;  an4  Us  eye  would  be  offimded  by  any  gross  devia- 
tion from  the  rules  of  perspective  or  proportion.  This  will  be 
gei^erally  allowed  him;  and  we  should  bp  content  if  those  who 
bave  an  ear  for  music  did  not  assume  more  than  a  proportionate 
degree  of  knowledge  with  respect  to  that  science*  But  the  mis- 
fortune is,  that  he  who  has  **  an  ear  for  music"  is  supposed  to 
have  <*a  natural  taste  for  music^''  and  must  support  his  preten- 
sions by  criticism ;  and  cannot  condescend  to  acqun«  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  for  decision,  because  he  conceives  that  na- 
ture has  furnished  him  ^. with  a  more  b&Uible  mode  of  judgbg* 
Thus  his  judgment  is  rorme<L  not  from  any  knowledge  of  the 
science,  but  by  the  union  of  common  report  with  bis  own  ^,  natu- 
ral taste."    There  are  soaie  composers  whose  works  are  stanpedt 
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with  such  universal  approbation  that  he  cannot  refuse  bi^applanse ; 
while  there  are  others  whose  compositions  find  their  wajr  to  hii 
heart  at  once  ;  and  he  sits  down  contentedly,  and  confidently  be- 
lieving that  the  Messiah  and  the  Battle  of  Prague  are  the  finest 
compositions  in  the  world,  and  that  Haydn  and  Braham  are  the 
greatest  composers  that  ever  lived. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  work  before  us.  We  shall  extract, 
for  the  amusement  of  our  readers,  the  account  which  is  given  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Mace.  We  have  before  observed  that  the  author 
is  under  obligations  to  Dr.  Bumey,  and  the  assistance  which  he 
has  derived  from  his  work  is  apparent  in  the  following  article ; 
but  we  extract  the  account  which  he  has  given,  because  it  is  more 
full  than  Drl  Burney  %  and  because  the  original  work  of  Mr.  Mace 
is  now  become  scarce.  He  appears  to  have  bcien  a  good-natured 
old  enthusiast  in  n\usic ;  and  of  his  eccentricity  the  extract  from 
his  work  will  enable  our  readers  to  judge,  while  it  may,  i^rhaps, 
have  the  further  efiect  of  reconciling  them  to  the  present  state  of 
parochial  psalmody,  by  showing  them  what  it  was  in  his  day.  We 
must,  however,  caution  them  not  to  form  too  unfavourable  an 
opinion  of  the  perfection  at  which  the  art  of  playing  on  keyed  in- 
struments had  arrived  in  his  time,  from  the  facilit^fwith  which 
this  old  gentleman  seemed  to  think  that  a  parish  might  be  made 
to  <<  swarm  or  abound  with  organists.''  The  instrumental  compo* 
sitions  which  remain  of  Dr.  Bull,  (who  died  the  same  y6ar  that 
Mace  was  born)  and  his  Contemporaries  prove,  at  least  on  the  na* 
tural  supposition  that  they  were  able  to  perform  what  they  com- 
posed, that  they  were  not  deficient  in  hand,  however  they  m^t 
want  what  some  may  think  the  more  necessary  qualifications  of 
taste,  elegance,  and  expression. 

•*  Thomas  Mace,  one  of  the  clerks  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
is  distinguished  among  the  writers  on  niuric  by  a  work  entitled,  ^  Mu- 
sic's Mooumeot,  or  a  Remembrancer  of  tlR  best  practical  Music,  both 
Divine  and  Civil,  that  has  ever  been  known  to  have  been  in  the 
Worid;"  published  in  foHo,  ki  1676. 

<*He  was  bom  in  the. yew  1613;  but  under  whom  he  was  edu- 
cated, or  by  what  means  he  became  possessed  of  so  much  skill  in  the 
science  of  mu$ic  as  to  be  able  to  fiimish  matter  for  the  above  work, 
he  has  no  where  informed  us.  We  may  collect  from  it  that  he  was 
enthusiastically  food  of  music,  and  of  a  devout  and  serious  disposiUon, 
though  cheerhil  and  good-humoured  even  under  the  infirmities  of  age 
snd  the  pressure  of  misfortuues.  .  His  knowledge  of  music  seems  to 
have  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  prnctice  of  the  lute,  (hisfavouite  in* 
strument,)  and  to  so  much  of  the  principles  of  the  science  as  enabled 
him  to  compose  for  it 

^  As  to  the  above  book,  a  singular  vein  of  dry  humour  runs  through 
it|  which  is  fiv  from  belf^diagwtiog,  since  it  exhibiU  a  lively  portrait 
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•f  a  good-nalHTed  old  mao.    The  four  first  chapters  are  a  eulogium 
oo  psalmody  and  parochial  music  ;  the  fifth  cootaios  a  recommeodation 
of  the  orgao  jfor  that  purpose.    The  sixth  chapter  we  shall  transcribe 
as  a  specimea  of  the  style  and  manner  of  the  whole. 
.    "  *  How  to  procure  an  organist 

^  «  The  certain  way  1  wiU  propose  shall  be  thn ;  namely,  firsts  I 
will  suppose  you  haTe  a  parish  dark,  and  such  an  one  as  is  able  to 
set  and  lead  a  psalm,  although  it  be  neyer  so  indifferently. 

'^'ISTow  this  being  granted,  I  may  say  that  I  will,  or  any  musick 
master  will,  or  many  more  inferiors,  as  virginal  players,  or  many  organ 
makers,  or  the  like ;  I  say,  any  of  those  idll  teach  such  a  parish  dark 
how  to  pulse  or  strike  most  of  our  common  psalm  tunes,  usually  sung 
in  our  churches,  for  a  trifle,  tiz.  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  .shillings,  and 
80  well  that  he  need  nerer  bestow  more  cost  to  perform  that  duty  suffi- 
ciently during  his  life. 

^  <  This  I  beliere  no  judicious  per^n  in  the  art  will  doubt  of.  And 
then,  when  this  dark  is  thus  well  accomplished,  he  will  be  so  doated 
upon  by  all  the  pretty  ingeniouiMshildren  and  young  men  in  the  parbb, 
that  scarcely  any  of  them  but  will  be  begging  now  and  then  a  shUling 
or  two  of  their  parents  to  give  the  dark,  that  he  may  teach  them  to 
pulse  a  psalm  tune;  the  which  any  such'  child  or  youth  will  be  able  to 
do  in  a  week  or  fortnight's  time  very  well. 

'^^  And  then,  again,  each  youth  will  be  as  ambitious  to  pulse  that 
psalm  tune  in  publick  to  the  congregation,  and  no  doubt  but  shall  do  it 
sufficiently  well. 

**'  *  And  thus  by  little  and  little  the  parish,  in  a  short  time,  will  swarm 
or  abound  with  organists,  and  sufficient  enough  for  that  service. 

"  *  For  you  must  know,  apd  I  entreat  you  to  believe  me,  that  se- 
riously it  is  one  of  the  most  easy  pieces  of  performances  in  all  instru- 
mental music  to  pulse  one  of  our  psalm  tunes  truly  and  well,  after  a 
very  little  showing  upon  the  organ. 

^  <  The  Clark  likewise  will  quickly  get  in  his  money  by  this  means. 

^  *  And  I  suppose  no  parent  will  grudge  it  him,  but  rather  rejoice 
in  it. 

^  <  Thus  you  may  perceive  bow  easily  and  certainly  these  two  great 
difficulties  may  be  overcome,  and  with  nothing  so'mudi  as  a  willing 
mind. 

<^  <  Therefore,  be  but  willingly  resolved,  and  the  work  will  soon 
be  done. 

^  *  And  now  again  metbinks  I  see  some  of  you  tosriug  up  your 
caps,  and  crying  siloud,  ^  we  will  have  an  organ,  and  an  organist  too ; 
for  'tis  but  laying  out  a  little  dirty  money,  and  how  can  we  lay  it  out 
better  than  in  that  service  we  ofier  up  unto  God  f  And  who  should  we 
.better  bestow  it  upon,  if  not  upon  him  and  his  service?^ 
.  ^  «  This  is  a  very  right  and  an  absolute  good  resolve;  persist  in  it 
and  you  will  do  well,  and  doubtless  find  much  content  and  satisfaction 
Ih  your  so  doing. 

**  <  For  there  lies  linked  to  this  an  unknown  and  unapprehended 
great  good  benefit,  which  would  redound  certainly  to  all  or  most  young 
ebildren,  who,  by  this  means,  would,.in  their  minorities,  be  so  sweetly 
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tinctured  or  seaioiied,  m!I  may  say,  or  ))rought  into  a  kind  of  CnriBaiV 
ty  or  acquaiutaoce  with  the  harmlesB  ioooceoi  delights  of  such  purt 
abd  undefilabie  practices,  as  that  it  would  be  a  great  qpeius  to  wis 
them  to  the  love  of  Virtue,  and  to  disdain,  cootemo,  and  8lij(bt,  thott 
common,  gross,  ill  practices,  wliieh  most  children  are  incident  to  hH 
Into  in  their  ordinary  and  accuMomed  pursuits.' 

^  But  lest  his  arguments  in  favour  of  the  geneial  use  of  the  organ 
should  fail,  the  author,  in  the  eighth  chapter,  shows  liov  psalms  may 
be  performed  io  churches  witlM>ut  that  iustrumeot.  In  the  eleveoth 
nod  twelfth  cliapter^  he  treats  of  cathedral  music^  mod  laments  serious^ 
its  decline  in  ihis  kingdom. 

**'  In  parochial  psalmody  the  autlior  recommends  what  be  calls  <)bir<« 
^qmare-evettf  and  uniform  ayres,  and  is  '  bold  to  say,  that  many  of 
our  psalm  tunes  are'  so  txceUently  good,  that  art  cannot  mend  Hum 
or  make  tliem  better/  In  speaking  of  the  difficulty  of  siogiog  in  tune^ 
even  with  a  good  voice,  be  observes,  that  "^  with  ao  wftM^UnkarmO' 
mous-coarse-graincd'hcaTse'-vmee^  it  is  impossible.  'Tis  sud  to  hear 
what  whining,  tolling,  yelling,  or  scri€king  there  is  iaour  cmuUty  em- 
grigations^  where,  ijf  there  be  no  oigan  to  compel  them  to  harmonical 
unity,  the  people  seem  affrighted,  or  distracted.''  The  liberal  use  of 
compounds  by  the  ingf^ous  Master  Mace  gives  his  langua^  a  very 
Grecian  appearance. 

^  The  second  part  of  the  work  treats  of  the  lute,  and  proCenes  to  lay 
open  all  the  secrets  relating  to  that  instrument,  which,  till  the  authoi^ 
tune,  had  only  been  known  to  the  masters  of  the  science. 

*^  The  tliird  part  Is  on  the  viol  and  music  In  general ;  and  in  thb  he 
censures  the  abuse  of  music,  in  the  disproportionate  number  of  basa  and 
treble  instvinnents  in  the  concerts  of  his  Ume,  in  which  he  si^s  it  was 
not  unusual  to  hare  but  one  smalUweak-souoding  baas-vidto  twooi 
three  scoldiog  violins,  as  he  calls  them. 

^  He  gives  directions  for  procuring  and  malntahiing  the  best  mnsis 
imaginable,  and  exhibits,  first,  the  plan  oi  a  moilc  room  contrived  faj 
himself  for  concerts,  with  galleries  for  auditorsi  capable  of  haldk^  tva 
hundred  persons.  The  instruments  are  a  table  organ  (an  inveotkoef 
his  own)  and  a  chest  of  viols,  two  ViolhM,  and  basses  of  strength  ^ 
cient  «'  that  they  nMy  not  cutlery  the  rest  of  the  music."  To 
he  adds  two  theorboes,  three  full  sized  lyra-viols,  lusty  and 
speaking :  because  that  in  consort  thev  often  retort  against  the  treble^ 
imitating,  and  often  standing  instead  of  that  part,  a  second  treUnb 
^  And  b«ing  thus  stored,  you  have  a  ready  enteruhunent  far  the  greal* 
est  prince  in  the  world." 

*'  He  afterwards  gives  directions  for  playkig  the  viol,  whb  a  few 
lessons  by  way  of  example ;  and  concludes  wiUi  a  chapter  cm  matte 
in  general,  which,  however,  contains  nothing  more  than  some  lele^ 
tions  of  the  author  oti  the  mysteries  of  music,  which,  he  says,  have 
a  tendency  to  strengthen  fiiith,  and  are  a  security  against  tbe  dn  dT 
atheism. 

**  Mace  does  not  appear  to  have'held  any  cooslderahfe  rank  asioiic 
musicians,  nor  Is  he  celebrated  either  as  a  composer  for,  or  a  ptifui— f 
on,  the  lute.    His  book,  however,  proves  him  to  have  been  ao  excefleat 
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judge  of  tfie  imlniinent,  and  ^ootaios  such  a  rarietj  of  directions  as  to 
render  it  a  work  of  great  utility.  We  find  in  it  many  cunous  obser- 
▼atiotts  on  tlie  choice  of  stringed  iustruDienta,  the  various  kinds  of 
vood  of  which  they  are  made,  the  method  of  preserring  tliem,  and  the 
mode  of  uMng  strings^    (Vol.  1.  p.  248.) 

We  ftbatl  DOW  preaent  our  readers  with  another  extract  of  ra- 
ther a  different  nature^  which  seems  to  give  a  greater  sanction  to 
the  stories  which  are  related  of  the  power  of  music  than  any  other 
history  which  we  have  read.  Besides,  we  think  that  those  of  our 
readers  who,  are 'jealous  of  our  national  honour  will  read  with  ad- 
ditional interest  the  history  of  a  composer  whose  works  appear  to 
have  been  the  study,  and  to  have  formed  the  style,  of  our  coun- 
tryman Henry  Purcell. 

*^  Aiessandro  Stradella  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.    He  was  a  fine  singer  and  an  excellent  performer  on 
the  harp,  an  iostrumeat  in  which  be  took  much  delighL    For  some 
years  be  held  the  situation  of  composer  to  the  Opera  at  Venice,  under  ' 
an  appointment  from  the  magistrates  of  that  republic. 

**  He  was  likewise  a  teacher  of  music  there ;  and,  amongst  others  of 
whose  instruction  he  bad  the  superintendence,  there  was  a  young  lady 
of  rank,  named  Hortensia,  who  lived  in  a  criminal  intercourse  with  a 
Tenetlan  nobleman.  His  frequent  access  to  this  lady  produced  a 
mutual  affection,  and  they  agreed  to  elope  together.  Tbey  embarked 
for  Rome  in  a  fine  night,  and,  aided  by  a  favourable  wind,  effected 
their  escape. 

.  **  On  discovering  the  lady's  flight,  the  Venetian  had  recourse  to  the 
Hsual  methods  of  the  country  in  obtaining  satisfaction  for  real  or  sup- 
posed injuries.  He  dispatched  two  assassins,  with  instructions  to  mur- 
der both  Stradeila  and  the  lady  wherever  they  should  be  found,  giving 
them  a  sum  of  money  in  hand,  and  making  them  the  promise  of  a 
larger  sum  if  they  succeeded  in  the  attempt.  Being  arrived  at  Na- . 
pies,  they  were  informed  that  those  of  whom  they  were  in  pursuit  were 
IR  Rome,  where  the  lady  passed  as  Btradella's  wife :  on  this  inteligcnce 
they  wrote  to  their  employer,  requesting  letters  of  recommendation  to 
the  Venetian  ambassador  at  Rome,  in  order  to  secure  an  asylum  to 
which  they  could  fly  as  soon  as  the  deed  was  perpetrated. 

**  Hating  received  these  letters,  thfey  made  the  best  of  their  way  to 
Rome.  At  their  arrival  they  were  informed,  that  on  the. evening  of 
the  succeeding  day  Stradeila  was  to  give  an  oratorio  in  the  church  of 
San  Giovemd  Lateraoo.  They  attended  the  performance,  determining 
to  follow  the  composer  and  his  mistress  out  of  the  church,  and,  seizing 
a  convenient  opportunity,  to  make  the  fatal  blow.  The  music  soon 
afterwards  commenced ;  but  so  exquisitely  pathetic  was  it  in  some  parts, 
that,  long  before  it  was  concluded,  the  sugsestions  of  humanity  had 
begun  to  operate  upon  them.  They  were  seized  with  remorse, 
and  reflected  with  horror  on  the  thought  of  depriving  a  man  of  life  who 
eould  give  to  his  auditors  so  much  delist  as  they  had  felt.  In  short, 
liiey  entirely  desisted  from  4beir  purpose,  and  determined,  instead  of 
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iakiog  awBj  hit  life,  to  exert  all  their  effcnrtfl  to  pr«enre  it  Th^ 
awaited  his  coming  out  of  the  church,  and,  after  first  tliankiog  him  for 
the  pleasure  they  had  received  in  lieariog  his  music,  ioformed  him  of 
the  bloody  erraad  oo  which  they  had  beeo  sent :  expatiatiog  on  the 
irresistible  charms^  which,  of  savages,  had  made  them  men,  and  had 
rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  effect  thefr  bloody  purpose.  They 
concluded  by  earnestly  advising  that  he  and  the  lady  pbould  depart 
immediately  from.  Rome,  promising  that  they  would  forego  the  re* 
mainder  of  tlie  reward,  and  would  deceive  their  employer,  by  making 
him  believe  they  had  quitted  that  city  on  the  morning  of  their  arri- 
var 

We  shall  make  no  further  extracts,  because  we  think  that  we 
have  already  quoted  enongh  from  the  work  to  show  our  readers 
that  they  may  expect  some  amusement  from  its  perusal;  and  we 
purposely  avoid  extracting  the  accounts  of  those  composers  whose 
works  are  more  generally  known,  because  we  wish  1o  refer  oht 
.  readers  to  the  work  itself  for  their  histories. 

We  must  not,  however,  so  far  forget  ourselves  as  to  part  with 
an  author  without  finding  some  fault  with  hb  work ;  and  as  we  can- 
not convict  him  of  many  positive  failings,  we  must  be  content  to 
notice  his  omissions.  We  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  an  estioute 
of  the  talents  and  performances  of  the  various  composers-  whose 
memoirs  are  contained  in  the  work  before  us ;  but  while  names 
which  it  would  be  invidious  to  mention  are  recorded,  we  cannot 
help  being  surprised  at  the  omission, of  those  of  Lampugnani,  Plejel» 
Richter,  HoSrneister,  D'Alembert,  Roussier,  ouf  own  country- 
men  Callcotf,  Horsley,  Clarke,  King,  and  many  others.  We  men- 
tion these  names  because -they  are  the  first  which  occur  to  us,  with- 
out meaning' to  class  them  together,  or  to  give  any  opinion  on  their 
respective  merits ;  but  surely  their  claim  to  notice  is  superior  to 
that  of  some  whose  memoirs  our  author  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
publish.  We  mention  this  the  rather  because  he  appears  to  goo-> 
template  a  supplement,  and  even  if  their  livei  should  furnish  lil- 
tle  that  would  be  interesting,  yet  some  account  of  their  works 
would  not  be  unacceptable. 

In  looking  through  the  work  before  us  we  have  been '  struck 
with  one  circumstance,  which,  we  believe,  has  not  been  generally 
attended  to.  .Music  has  been  frequently  compared  with  poetry 
and  painting,  but  those  who  have  made  the  comparison  •  do  not 
appear  to  have  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  difFerent^periods  of 
time  which  they  have  respectively  required  to  bring  them  to  their 
present  state  of  perfection.  What  was  music  in  the  days  of 
Michael  Angelo,  Kaphael,  and  Arioato  ?  what  was  it  in  £«nglan«l 
when  Miltdn  wrote  and  Lely  painted  ?  Excepting  occasionally 
in  the  music  of  the  church,  and  in  madrigals  formed  on  the  same 
nodel^  we  shall  find  little  but  a  display  of  offensive  pedantry,  aod 
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an  ostentation  of  difficulty  and  puerile  contrivance.  «  Ces  sont 
des  notes  et  rim  que  des  notes;  there  is  nothing  in  them  which 
excites  rapture.  They  may  be  heard  by  a  lover  of  music  with  as 
little  emotion  as  the  dapper  of  a  mill,  or  the  rumblmg  of  a  post- 
chaise."  We  are  aware  that  the  period  of  which  we  have  spoken 
has  been  mentioned  as  the  time  when  music  was  at  its  highest 
perfection.—**  Now  I  ai9  upon  this  subject,"  says  Sir  John 
Bawkins,^  "  I  will  tell  the  reader  a  secret,  which  is,  that  music 
was  in  its  greatest  perfection  from  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  when,  with 
a  variety  of  treble  instruments,  a  vitious  taste  was  introduced, 
and  vocal  harmony  received  its  mortal  wound.  In  this  period 
flourished  Luca  Marenzio,  Monteverde,  Horatio  Vecchi,  Cifra, 
and  the  Prince  of  Venosa ;  and,  to  the  honour  of  this  nation,  our 
own  Tallis  and  Bird ;  and  some  years  after,  in  the  more  elegant 
khids  of  composition,  such  as  madrigals,  canzonets,  &c.,  Wilbye, 
Weelkes,  Bennet,  Morley,  Bateson,  and  others,  whose  works 
show  deep  skill  and  fine  invention.'' 

We  have  a  great  respect  for  the  composers  above  named,  and 
judging  of  them  from  such  of  their  works  as  have  reached  us,  we 
are  not  inclined  to  dispute  their  title  to  some  portion  of  admiration. 
But  when  the  worthy  knight  represents  music  as  being  at  its  high- 
est perfection  during  their  time,  we  can  by  no  means  agree  with 
him.  We  mny  admire  their  science,  and  the  ingenious  contri- 
vances of  their  compositions,  but  we  will  venture  to  say  that  the 
works  of  Handel  alone  contain,  united  with  an  equal  degree  of 
science,  more  melody,  feeling,  and  expression,  and  infinitely  more 
of  every  thing  that  is  lovely  and  impassioned  in  music,  than  is  to 
be  found  in  all  their  works.  It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  con- 
test this  point,  at  least  while  we  are  speaking  of  the  rapid  progress 
of  music,  because  if,  in  truth,  it  did  arrive  at  its  greatest  perfection 
at  the  period  to  which  Sir  John  Hawkins  alludes,  the  space  of 
time  which  it  reqnired  to  bring  it  to  maturity  was  less  than  we 
imagine,  and  its  progress  more  remarkable.  At  all  events,  we 
believe  there  are  few,  except  those  who  **  love  for  antiquity's 
sake,''  who  can  admire  any  except  the  choral  compositbns  of 
those  days.  The  contemporary  works  of  the  poet  and  the  painter 
still  challenge  our  admiration ;  but  who  would  care  to  hear  per- 
formed <*  a  fantasy  for  .viols,  or  a  monotonous  ayre  with  a  tabla- 
ture  for  the  lute  ?"  Who  would  prefer  "  choice  ayres  to  synge 
to  the  theorbo"  to  the  melodies  of  Handel  or  Pergolesi?  In 
sfaort»  if  we  compare  the  progress  of  music  during  the  three  last 
centuries  with  that  of  other  arts  and  sciences,  we  cannot  but  ob- 

•  Notes  an  Waltoa*t  Anfkr^p.  287. 
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genre  how  much  more  rapidly  it  has  proceeded^  and  it  may  w^ 
be  wholly  uniDteresfing  to  inquire  into  the  reasons,  of  its  sudden 
advance.  ^ 

During  <he  infancy  of  music,  those  who  cultivated  it  laboured 
under  a  disadvantage  which  was  not  felt  by  the  professors  of 
other  sciences.  They  were  forming,  and  not  reviving,  a  science  ; 
and  while  the  poet  could  take  as  his  pattern  productions  on  the 
verge  of  perfection,  and  the  painter  found  among  the  relics  of 
antiquity  specimens,  if  not  directly  of  his  own  art,  yet  of  the 
aist  3r  art  of  sculpture,  which  are  still  considered  as  models  of  coo-* 
suuimate  excellence,  the  musician  had  no  guide,  and  however 
music  might  have  flourished  in  Greece  and  Rome,  it  was  to  him  as 
if  it  had  never  existed.  In  fact,  it  seems  as  if  something  had 
been  saved  from  the  wreck  of  taste  and  science  ii^r  every  one  but 
himself.  Fragments  of  poetry,  philosophy,  oratory,  metaphyaica, 
medicine,  and  of  most  arts  and  sciences,  were  collected  and  pre- 
served ;  and  when  their  reedification  was  begun,  materials  were 
not  wanting  for  their  foundations ;  but  music  was  irrecoverably 
lost.  It  was  .even  worse  than  lost;  for  although  nothing  was 
saved  which  could  be  of  practical  use,  yet  the  hallucinations  of 
speculative  musicians  remained,  and  were  eagerly  embraced  by 
those  to  whom  learning  was  dear  in  proportion  to  the  obscurity 
in  which  it  was  involved. 

The  information  which  has  reached  us  respecting  the  music  of 
the  ancients  is,  in  fact,  so  scanty,  that  we  know  not  whether  they 
bad  any  idea  of  harmony ;  and  although  the  better  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  they  had  not,  yet  the  question  can  never  be  deci- 
ded. The  works  of  antiquity  on  this  subject  which  have  come 
•down  to  us  are  all  theoretical,  and  if  they  do  not  fascinate  in  the 
present  day,  had  such  charms  for  our  monkish  ancestors  that  t&ey 
obtained  for  music  a  place  in  the  circle  of  sciences*  This,  how- 
ever, assisted  its  progress  but  little.  It  could  not,  indeed,  be 
otherwise  while  the  theory  existed  independently  of  the  practice^ 
and  there  was  no  art  to  which  the  science  could  be  applied.— 
The  science  which  they,  studied  instructed  them  how  to  divide 
the  scale  with  mathemsitical  accuracy ;  to  discourse  with  a  profu- 
sion of  learned  obscurity  on  the  modes  and  tetrachordsof  the  an> 
cients,  and  the.  ratios  of  every  interval,  from  the  diapason  to  the 
comma ;  but  it  did  not  advance  them  one  step  in  l^armony,  mefedy, 
or  modulation.  There  was,  as  we  have  said,  no  practice  to  whidi 
the  theory  could  be  applied ;  and  this  is  strictly  true  if  we  ex- 
cept tbe  DM)notonous  descant  used  in  the  church  service.  It 
was  impossible  to  form  any  connexion  between  the  roles  of  Ptole- 
my and  Boetbius,  or  the  ecclesiastical  modes  and  the  modo 
lascivo  of  national  music ;  sod  thus  the  science  and  practice  of 
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mmtc  were  at  an  immeasuraUe  distance  from  each  other.  The 
theorist  looked  with  contempt  on  the  minstrel^  and  the  minstrel 
knew  not  that  the  theorist  existed.  While  the  cloistered  pedant 
was  splitting  the  scale,  and  chastising  his  ear  to  the  unnatural  har- 
monies of  the  ancients,  the  vatrrant  minstrel  was  making  his  art 
subservient  to  his  necessities,  and  gladlj  exchanging  his  music 
for  sustenance.  Under  such  circumstances  a  science  could  im^ 
prove  but  slowlj.  No  coalition  could  be  expected  between 
parties  so  opposite,  and  none  ever  was  formed.  At  length  the 
licentious  vagrancy  of  practical  musicians  was  checked  by  legal 
restraint,  and  practical  music  sunk  lower  than  ever.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  theorist  went  on  slowly,  disporting  himself  with  canto 
fermo,  and  occasionally  relaxing  into  plain  diescant ;  b.ut  harmony 
long  struggled  to  get  free  from  the  restraints  of  arithmetic  and 
the  ecclesiastical  modes. 

It  is,  in  fact,  to  the  church  that  we  must  look  for  the  first  dawn 
of  music  in  this  country  ;  but  even  there,  before  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, we  look  In  vain  for  any  thing  which  would  now  be  tolerated* 
And  here  we  cannot  help  seeing  the  injury  which  music  sustain* 
ed  from  being  made  a  mathematical  science  before  it  had  become 
a  practical  art.  The  painter  expects  to  be  tried  by  the  eye,  and 
conceives  of  no  higher  appeal.  It  is  in  vain  that  his  picture  is 
strictly  within  the  rules  of  perspective  and  proportion,  if  the  eye 
is  displeased  ;  and  when  that  is  satisfied,  the  deviations  from  rules 
are  admired  rather  than  blamed,  and  considered  less  as  the  evi- 
dences of  ignorance  than  as  the  characteristic  eccentricities  of 
genius.  But  with  music,  during  its  infancy,  the  case  was  difierent 
Its  professor,  before  he  had  become  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
practical  music,  (for,  indeed,  there  was  scarcely  any  with  which 
to  be  acquainted,)  had  learned  the  divisions  of  the  scale,  and  knew 
what  he  was  to  consider  as  harmony.  It  is  true  that  his  e«r 
might  sometimes  suggest  a  doubt ;  but  it  was  soon  removed  by 
bis  monochord,  and  geometry  and  arithmetic  demonstrated  thtft 
comparative  dissonance  was  perfect  harmony.  For  this  reason, 
while  a  succession  of  naked  fourths  was  common  and  approved 
descant,  the  major  third  was  almost  entirely  rejected,  or  only  used 
as  a  license.  Under  this  disadvantage  did  music  labour.  Bom 
in  fetters,  and  nursed  in  thraldom,  it  is  not  surprising  that  its  in- 
fancy was  long  and  weak,  an<jl  that  when  at  length  it  acquired 
some  degree  of  liberty  by  the  introduction  of  canto  Ggurato  and 
fugue,  it  should  still  have  retained  some  of  the  infirmities  of  child- 
hood. This,  however,  did  not  take  place  until  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century. 

But  what  contributed  infinitely  more  to  set  music  free  was  the 
Institution  of  the  opera,  sibout  a  century  afterwards.  The  compo- 
^^f  instead  of  being  abW  to  cover  his  want  of  melody  by  crowded 
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harmonf  and  contrivance,  was,  by  being  obliged  to  write  for  a  ritt- 
gle  voice  and  a  character  in  action,  compelled  to  attempt  ^  some- 
thing like  expression.  He  was,  in  a  great  measure,  denied  his 
old  Uixnries  of  fugue  and  canon,  and  obliged  to  turn  bis  attention 
to  the  refinement  of  melody  and  modulation.  He  had,  moreover^ 
two  parties  to  satisfy ;  the  learned,  who  required  science  ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  audience,  who  looked  for  character  and  expressioo. 
This  amusement  becoming  popular,  composers  multiplied,  and 
emulation  was  excited.  Novelty  was  exacted ;  and  although  this 
was  doubtless  productive  of  much  bad  music,  yet  new  effects 
were  attempted,  and  the  resources  of  compositbn  were  laid  open  ; 
new  successions  and  combinations  were  hazarded,  condemned  by 
those  who  afterwards  adopted  them,  and  at  length  univsrsaliy  re- 
creived. 


The  Letters  of  Lord  Nelson  to  Lady  Hamilton;  nnik  a  iSy- 
plement  of  Inkre^ing  Letters,  by  distinguished  Personages. 
2  vols.  8vo«  London.  1814. 

[From  the  Qmnrterly  Beview.3 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  undertake  to  give  our  readers 
some  account  of  these  volumes. 

The  only  cloud  which  has  obscured  the  bright  fame  of  the  im- 
mortal Nelson  was  generated  in  the  fatal  atmosphere  of  Naples. — 
His  public  honour  and  his  private  faith  have  been  sullied  by,  to 
say  no  worse  of  it,  a  foible,  of  which  these  volumes  are  a  fresh, 
and,  we  must  add,  a  shameless  record. 

In  what  we  have  to  say,  we  shall  not  follow  the  example  which 
we  reprobate,  nor  contribute  to  spread  the  poison  whicn,  with  a 
double  malignancy,  invades  the  reputatbn  of  the  dead,  and  the 
tranquillity  of  the  living.  We  should,  indeed,  not  have  noticed 
this  publication  at  all,  but  that  public  justice,  and  the  peace  and 
well  being  of  society,  require  that  we  should  visit  such  an  attempt 
with  the  severest  punishment  that  our  literary  authority  can  pro- 
nounce ;  and  we  feel  ourselves  the  more  obliged  to  this  just  severi- 
ty, from  observing  in  the  preface  a  pledge  that  more  matter  oC 
the  same  kind  is  in  the  same  bands,  and  about  to  be  empk>yed  in 
the  same  indiscreet  and  profligate  manner. 

The  fame  of  Lord  Nelson  is,  as  his  life  and  services  were, 
public  property ;  and  we  absolutely  deny  the  right  to  which  any 
unworthy,  po&sessor  of  a  few  of  his  private  notes  may  pretend,  to 
invade,  (by  the  publication  of  what  never  was  intended  to  pass  Uje^ 
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eye  and  ear  of  the  most  intimate  and  confidential  friendship,)  to 
invade,  we  saj,  that  public  property,  and  lower  the  reputation  of 
the  hero  and  his  country. 

Lord  Nelson's  private  letters  to  Lady  Hamilton  contain  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  justify  their  publication.  Of  his  public  transac- 
iTons,  or  of  his  private  sentiments  of  public  affairs,  they  furnish  no 
memorial  ;*-they  are  the  mere  records  of  the  transient  clouds  of 
his  temper,  of  the  passing  feelings  of  his  heart,  of  the  peevish- 
ness  which  ah  anxious  spirit,  and  a  sickly  frame  produced :  and  if 
we  are  obliged,  in  truth  and  candour,  though  most  reluctantly,  to 
say  that  they  are  coarse,  shallow,  and  fulsome,  miserably  deficient 
in  taste,  ease,  or  amiability,  let  us  not  be  accused  of  endeavour- 
ing, by  this  fair  speaking  of  the  truth,  to  degrade  a  name  which 
we  love  almost  to  idolatry :  our  real  motives  are  a  true  anxiety  for 
his  fame,  and  a  desire  to  extinguish  at  once  these  base  attempts  at 
ffimingf  a  penny  by  the  prostitution  of  so  noble  a  name,  and  the 
betraying  of  so  high  a  confidence. 

We  knew  Lord  Nelson,  and  we  saw  in  him  abundant  reason  to 
excuse,  almost  to  forget,  these  little  imperfections  of  his  noble  na^ 
ture-— but  even  those  who  knew  him  not,  or,  we  should  rather  say, 
even  those  who  only  know  him  by  his  great  achievements  and 
generous  spirit,  will  be  prepared,  from  their  own  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  to  expect  that  so  nmch  zeal,  such  an  ardent  en- 
thusiasm, such  a  self-devouring  anxiety,  as  prompted  him  in  his 
career  of  glory,  would  not  have  been  unaccompanied  by  a  cer- 
tain impatience  of  feeling,  and  a  certain  freedom  of  expression, 
which  were  naturally  pardonable,  indeed  almost  admirable,  in  the 
oian  himself,  but  which  it  is  grievous  to  every  honest  heart,  and 
injurious  to  the  human  character,  to  have  recorded,  chronicled, 
and  exposed. 

In  the  pangs  of  disappointed  hope,  in  the  pain  of  illness,  in  the 
hurry  and  agitation  of  great  zeal  and  conscious  supremacy  of 
talent,  is  it  very  surprbing  that  even  the  best,  and  dearest,  and 
earliest  friends  of  Nelson  should,  when  they  happened  ^to  cross 
the  favourite  path  of  his  mind,  tp  interrupt  his  glorious  day-dreams, 
or,  in  their  love  and  prudence,  to  think  for  him  who  never  thought 
for  himself;  is  it,  we  say,  surprising,  that  they  should  be  some- 
times lightly  treated  in  his  hasty  notes  to  a  Woman  whom,  un- 
fortunately,  he  adored  rather  than  loved,  and  who  has,  by  this 

EublicatioD,  which  appears  to  have  been  made,  if  not  by  her,  at 
^ast  with  her  sanction,  proved  herself  but  little  worthy  the  confi- 
dence of  such  a  man  ? 

It  may,  perhaps,  gratify  the  personal  vanity  of  Lady  Hamilton 
to  ^publish  to  the  world  how  Lord  Nelson,  and  Lord  Bristol,  and 
twenty  others,  called  her  "  their  own  dear,  dearesty  best  beloved, 
and  aU  m:eom|ili«/i6c(,  incomparab/e  Emma :"  but  really  thisper- 
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sonal  gratification  is  ebitaiDed  at  a  price  at  which  We  did  not  (hiuk 
that  the  vainest  and  the  most  indelicate  of  her  sex  could  have  con- 
descended to  buy  it.  What  will  our  readers  think  when  we  tdl 
them,  that  in  these  letters,  so  complimentarj  to  the  elegant  and 
ielicaie  Emma,  other  females  of  the  highest  rank  and  the  purest 
characters  in  society  are  designated  by  appellations  so  vulgar,  so 
gross,  so  indecent,  that  We  cannot  stain  our  paper  with  them,  and 
can  only  describe  them  as  belonging  to  the  dialect  of  the  most  de- 
praved profligates  of  both  sexes ;  and  these  horrible  passages 
neither  honour  of  the  dead,  nor  tenderness  for  the  living,  nor  re- 
ipect  for  public  decorum,  has  induced  the  editor  (who,  however, 
can  obliterate  on  occasion)  to  expunge ! 

Beside  Lord  Nelson's  letters,  there  are  also  published,  un- 
der pretence  of  being  "  elucidatory  of  his  lordship's  letters  to 
Lady  Hamilton,"  a  number  of  letters  to  and  from  other  persons-^ 
Lord  Bristol,  Mr.  Alexander  Uavison,  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
Lord  St.  Vincent,  &c.  &c.  But  these  various  letters  are  anj 
thing  but  elucidatory  of  his  lordship's — they  afiford  nothing  like 
elucidation ;  they  are  the  mere  sweepings  of  the  closet,  the  refuse 
•f  her  bureau,  which  Lady  Hamilton  had  huddled  together,  to 
swell  out  into  two  volumes  a  publication  which  never  should  have 
been  made  at  all ;  and  this  is  done  in  the  most  obvious  and  undis- 
guised spirit  of  bookmaking — ^for,  the  name  of  Nelson  being  the 
great  bait  of  the  trap,  his  lordship's  letters  are  placed  not  coi»eco- 
tively,  in  which  case  they  would  have  occupied  about  the  first  vo- 
lume, but  they  are  divided,  and  placed  at  the  beginning  of  each  vo- 
lume, while  the  latter  part  of  both  is  given  up  to  the  supplementa- 
ry matter-— this  editorial  art  will  be  set  in  its  fairest  light  by  stat- 
ing, that  the  first  volume  contains  273  pages,  of  which  only  168 
are  his  lordship's  letters,  and  the  rest  is  supplement ;  and  of  the 
264  pages  of  the  second  volume  102  are  Lord  Nelson's,  and  162 
supplement. 

After  what  we  have  said  it  will  not  be  expected  that  we  should 
make  many  extracts;  but  a  few  that  we  trust  will  be  found  inno- 
cent of  immorality,  or  ill  manners,  we  shall  give. 

There  are  one  or  two  specimens  in  these  letters  of  that  extraor- 
dinary jumI  jnagnanimous  self-confidence  which  distinguished  Lord 
Nelson. 

<*  The  St  George  will  stamp  an  additional  ray  of  glory  to  England's 
fame im'elson  survives;  and  that  Almighty  PiOvidence,  who  has  hi- 
therto protected  me  io  all  dangers,  aod  covered  my  bead  iu  the  day  of 
battle,  will  still,  if  it  be  his  pleasure,  support  aud  assbt  mte."— j|)p.  32» 
33. 

*'  Tott  ask  me,  my  dear  friend,  if  I  am  ffnog  on  more  ezpedltions? 
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And,  even  if  I  was  to  forfeit  yoar  friendship^  which  is  dearer  to  me 
than  ali  the  world,  I  can  tell  you  nothing. 

*^  For,  I  go  out— [if  ]  I  see  the  enemy,  and  can  get  at  them,  it  is  my 
doty :  and  you  would  naturally  hate  me  if  I  kept  back  one  moment. 

**  I  long  to  pay  them,  for  their  tricks  Mother  day,  the  debt  of  a  drul^ 
bing,  which,  sureUfj  Til  pay :  but  mhen^  wkere^  or  how  jit  is  impossible, 
your  own  good  sense  must  tell  you«  for  me  or  mortal  man  to  say  .^^ — pp. 
51, 52. 

Our  readers  will  perhaps  be  surprised  lo  find  Lord  Nelson  a 
poet :  the  following  verses  are  curious,  as  being  his;  but  they  are 
at  once  irregular  and  tame,  except  the  third  stanza,  which  poe- 
tesses something  of  strength  and  character. 

**  I  send  you  a  few  lines,  wrote  in  the  late  gale;  which,  I  think,  yoa 
will  not  disapprove. 

"  Though  — — 's  polishM  verse  superior  shine, 
Though  sensibility  grace  every  line; 
Though  her  soft  muse  be  far  above  all  praise, 
And  female  tenderness  inspire  her  lays : 

Deign  to  receive,  though  unadorned 

By  the  poetic  art, 
The  rude  expressions  which  bespeak 

A  sailor's  untaught  heart ! 

A  heart  susceptihlcy  sincere,  and  true; 
A  heart  by  fate  and  nature  torn  in  two : 
Cue  half  to  duty  and  his  country  due ; 
.  The  other,  better  half,  to  love  and  you  I 

Sooner  shall  Britain's  sons  resign 

The  empireof  the  sea. 
Than  Henry  shall  renounce  his  faith 

AND  PLIGHTED  V0W8  TO  THEE  ! 

And  waves  on  waves  shall  cease  to  roll, 

And  tides  forget  to  flow, 
Ere  thy  true  Henry's  constant  love. 

Or  ebb,  or  change,  shall  know."— -pp.  29,  30. 

In  one  or  two  passages  there  b  something  of  more  ease  and 
pleasantry  than  m^  style  usually  affords. 

^  To  tell  you  how  dreary  and  uncomfortable  the  Vao^uard  appears, 
is  only  telling  you  what  it  is  to  go  from  the  pleasantest  society  to  a 
tfolitaij  cell ;  or  from  the  dearest  friends  to  no  friends.    I  am  now  per* 
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feclly  the  great  man — ^noC  a  creature  near  me.  From  nj  keait  I  wiA 
iDjself  the  little  mau  again  f ' — pp.  9,  10.  ' 

'*  The  Countess  Montmorris,  lady  this,  that,  and  t'other,  came  vloog 
tide,  a  Mr.  Lubbock  wHh  them — to  desire  they  might  come  in,  I  sent 
word,  I  was  so  busy  that  no  persons  could  be  admitted,  as  my  time  was 
employed  in  the  king's  service.  Then  they  sent  their  names,  which  I 
cared  not  for :  and  sent  Captain  Gore  to  say  it  was  impossible ;  and  that 
if  they  wanted  to  see  a  ship  they  had  better  go  to  the  Overyssel  (m 
sixty -four  in  the  Downs.)  They  said  qo;  Uiey  wanted  to  see  me. 
However,  I  was  stout,  and  will  not  be  shown  about  like  a  beast !  and 
away  they  went." — pp.  55,  56. 

*'  Pray,  as  you  are  goiug  to  buy  a  ticket  for  the^Plgot  diamond^  boy 
the  nght  number,  or  it  will  be  moocy  thrown  away."— *p.  38. 

In  a  letter  begun  the  18th  of  October,  ISOd,  and  ended  on  the 
22d9  is  the  following  passage  : 

^  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  what  is  right  in  every  situation ;  and  some 
ball  may  soon  close  all  my  accounts  with  this  world  of  care  and  rexa* 
tionl"— p.  164. 

This  sentence  may  have  been  written  on  the  2l8t  of  October, 
1803,  on  board  the  Victory;  and  on  board  the  Victory,  on  the 
21st  of  October,  1805,  a  ball  terminated  the  life  of  this  great  and, 
(but  for  one  frailty  which  the  present  book  endeavours  to  keep  . 
alive  beyond  the  grave,)  we  should  add,  good  man. 

Of  the  letters  written  by  other  persons  we  have  not  much  to 
say ;  they  are  all  better  than  Lord  IVelson's ;  they  have  not,  even 
when  addressed  to  Lady  Hamilton  by  her  buslNuid  or  her  other 
admirers,  any  of  that  mawkish,  morbid,  love 'sickness,  with  which 
her  ladyship  seems  to  glory  in  having  inspired  Lord  Nelson. 

Two  letters  from  his  lordship's  father  to  Lady  Hamilton  are 
published,  we  suppose,  to  prove  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nelson  cor> 
responded  with  her  ladyship:  but  the  early  date  of  these  two 
letters,  August,  1801,  and  January,  1802,  and  the  tone  of  distant 
respect  and  dignified  piety  which  they  possess,  prove  that  the 
good  man  had  no  suspicion  of  the  eqnivocal  relation  which  the  per- 
son he  was  addressing  might  bear  to  bis  son.  Indeed,  it  appears 
that  his  son  feared  to  communicate  to  him  the  circumstances  of  his 
rupture  with  Lady  Nebon ;  and  the  attention  of  Mr.  Nelson  to  this 
injured  lady  is  mentioned  in  this  correspondence  with  a  kind  of 
dissatisfaction  and  blame  that  does  his  memory,  at  least,  infinite 
honour. 

Some  letters  of  Lord  St.  Vincent  and  Sir  Alexander  Ball  con- 
tain a  few  fine  compliments  to  Lady  Hamilton,  and  are,  tfir  this 
reason,  and  to  swell  the  book,  inserted ;— at  least  we  can  atoe  oo 
other  motive  &r  their  appearing. 
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But  much  the  moBt  respectaUe,  or»  to  fpeak  more  truly,  the  oa^ 
Ij  tolerable  part  of  the  publicatioDy  are  some  letters  from  Sir  Wit 
liam  Hamilton  to  bia  then  young  idfe,  m  1792,  during  a  shooting 
excursion  which  he  made  with  die  khig,  while  his  lady  remained 
at  Naples.  They  are  written  in  a  style  vastly  superior  to  all  the 
others,  (except  a  few  trifling  notes  of  Lord  Bristol's ;)  with  th^ 
most  perfect  admiration  for  her  beauty  ^nd  talents,  they  mingle  a 
gentle  and  polite  tone  of  husbandly  advice ;  and  though  the  facts 
relate  only  to  the  shooting  of  wild  boars  and  stags,  they  are  related 
with  that  gentlemanly  ease,  and  those  good  manners,  which  make 
even  such  trifles  amusing.  They  throw,  indeed,  into  a  lamentable 
shade  all  that  precedes  them,  and  leave  us  to  regret  either  that  Sir 
William  did  not  continue  his  kind*hearted  and  prudent  suggestions 
to  his  lady,  or  that  they  have  produced  so  little  fruit  that  she 
should  be  guilty  of  such  monstrous  want  of  taste  and  delicacy  as 
to  have  permitted,  if  she  has  not  conducted,  this  unhappy  publi- 
cation. 

The  work  is  preceded  by  an  advertisement,  which  talks  of  more 
than  one  editor^  and  seems  meant  as  a  kind  of  apology  for  not  dedi- 
cating this  trash  to  the  people  of  England.  Whoever  the  editors 
are,  we  can  assure  them  that  the  people  of  England  will  excuse 
them  for  not  dedicating,  till  they  shall  have  learned  a  better  style 
of  expression  and  reasoning  than  their  advertisement  exhibits.  It 
is  neither  grammar  nor  sense ;  its  meaning  is  as  obscure  as  its 
construction  is  barbarous.  Would  that  we  could  persuade  our- 
selves— would  that  the  public  would  consent  to  believe — that  the 
greater  part  of  the  letters  attributed  to  Lord  Nelson  are  forgeries, 
and  really  written  by  the  profound  authors  of  the  advertisement  f 


SermonSf  by  the  kUe  Rev*  Walter  Blake  Kirwan,  Dean  of  Killala. 
With  a  Sketch  of  his  Life.  8vo.  Dublin  and  London.  1B14. 

[From  the  Qaarterlj  Refiev.] 

Profuse  admiration  can  hardly  be  allowed  as  a  criterion  of  the 
real  merits  of  popular  preaching.  An  energetic  manner,  and  an 
eloquent  expression,  on  subjects  of  prevailing  interest,  while  they 
seldom  fail  to  captivate  the  imagination,  too  easily  elude  the  scru- 
tiny of  severer  judgment.  In  the  irritation  which  disputed  opi- 
nions necessarily  create,  the  mind,  biassed  by  passion,  is  less  equal 
to  the  exercise  of  discretion ;  a  favourite  doctrine  is  of  itself  a  suf- 
ficient title  to  our  regard,  and  positive  defects  are  countenanced 
by  congenial  feelings.  But  independent  of  this  illusion,  even  b 
common  topics  that  pass  without  controversy,  we  cannot  always 
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decide  with  accuracj;  the  flowing  phrase  and  the  bahaced  pe- 
riod assail  (he  judgment  through  the  ear,  and  it  is  onl^  in  the  pe« 
rusal  that  we  can  devest  ourselves  of  partialitj,  and  that  taste  and 
sober  reason  become  the  final  arbiters. 

That  this  liability  to  imposition  should  be  wrought  upon  in  the 
Common  concerns  of  life,  and  that  we  should  be  deceived  into  opi« 
nions  prejudicial  to  our  temporary  welfare,  is,  doubtless,  a  conse- 
quence of  our  infirmity  ;  it  is  an  attempt,  however,  unworthy  of  m 
Christian  minister ;  in  the  cause  of  truth  artifice  is  unnecessary, 
and  when  applied  to  the  diffusion  of  heretical  opinions,  it  is  no 
light  oSence.  But,  supposing  the  pulpit  to  be  confined  to  its  pro> 
per  uses — the  interests  of  religion — we  must  still  object  to  the  mo- 
dem qualifications  of  popular  preaching.  If  faith  should  be  the 
growthof  our  unprejudiced  judgment,  if  religious  practice  should 
originate  from  the  knowledge  of  our  duty,  from  a  conviction  of  its 
necessity  to  our  happiness,  there  is  no  farther  requisite  than  a 
close  adherence  to  the  gospel.  Let  the  truth  be  soberly  demon- 
strated, let  the  obligation  of  scripture  morality  be  simply  expound- 
ed, and  while  the  preacher  instructs  with  earnestness,  let  him  tem- 
per his  zeal  with  humility,  and  every  efiect  will  follow  which  should 
form  the  object  of  sermons.  It  is  true  that  this  path  conducts  not 
to  that  admiration  which  the  candidate  for  popular  favour  proposes 
to  himself.  If  his  voice  is  mellifluous  to  the'ear,  if  his  gesture  is 
graceful  to  the  eye|;  if,  in  short,  he  can  attract  to  himself  the  idola- 
try of  his  audience,  his  purpose  is  accomplished  ;  his  morality,  re- 
commended by  pomp  of  language,  and  aspiring  to  the  flights  of 
fancy,  scarcely  wishes  to  reform  the  mind  ;  it  surprises,  it  delights, 
it  rivets  the  attention,  not  to  the  lesson  it  inculcates,  but  to  its  adven- 
titious attractions,  and  it  is  remembered,  not  to  strengthen  virtue 
in  its  retirement,  but  to  charm  in  the  display  of  conversation.  It 
is  (brtunate  for  the  thinking,  part  of  the  world  that  this  admiration 
does  not  always  correspond  with  the  cravings  of  its  votary,  and 
that  present  prsuse  ministers  to  the  ambition  of  posthumous  cele- 
brity :  the  press  dissolves  the  sp^U}  and  the  senses  are  left  to  the 
operation  of  natural  agency.  The  imposing  confidence  that  sup- 
plies the  deficiency  of  knowledge,  the  graceful  utterance  that  im- 
parts to  languor  the  air  of  beauty,  and,  above  all,  the  reputatkxi 
of  a  name,  which,  to  the  generality,  is  the  criterion  of  every  ex- 
cellence, cease  to  influence  beyond  the  title-page;  the  public 
grows  ashamed  of  a  partiality  whith  it  cannot  justify,  and  the  au- 
thor returns  to  that  obscurity  which  is  the  ultimate  destiny  of  all 
empiricism. 

Amidst  this  censure,  however,  it  is  far  from  our  wish  to  see 
theology  stripped  of  its  ornaments,  or  morality  without  the  aSurt^ 
roents  of  studied  composition.  We  well  know  that  the  close  rea- 
soning of  Hooker  comes  recommended  by  the  chastised  richness 
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of  his  language,  and  we  acknowledge  in  Sherlotk  and  Atterbury 
tke  Jiigbeat  powers  of  the  mind,  and  the  most  unaffected  eio- 
quence :  from  the  studj  of  such  models  in  our  own  time  we  have 
borne  testimony  to  the  success  of  Horsley ;  and  some  are  still  liv- 
ing  of  whom  we  may  boast  as  the  followers  of  such  masters.  If 
we  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  by  the  volume  before  us,  it 
is  because  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  composed  in  a  vitiated  style, 
with  attractions,  to  seduce,  and  with  inducements  from  extraordi- 
nary success  to  recommend  the  same  path  of  perishable  renown ; 
we  are  farther  apprehensive  of  the  same  captivating  eloquence 
with  other  views  and  on  other  subjects,  when  Christian  benevo* 
lence  may  be  the  least  distinguished  of  an  author's  principles,  and 
the  passions  of  a  generous  people  be  inflamed  to  enthusiasm  with 
a  far  different  purpose  than  the  establiahmentof  a  national  charity. 

From  the  memoir  which  is  prefixed  to  this  volume,  and  which 
is  as  scanty  in  matter  as  overloaded  in  expression,  we  learn  that  the 
late  Dean  Kirwan  was  born  in  iri54,  became  a  convert  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  to  the  Established  Church  in  1787,  and  was  suc- 
cessively preferred  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  to  the  prebend 
of  Howth  in  1788,  and  to  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas  Without  in 
1789,  of  which  the  joint  income  amounted  to  400/.  a  year,  and^ 
lastly,  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  1800,  to  the  Deanery  of  KU**laj 
worth  about  the  same  sum;  at  which  time  he  resigned  thep'^^bend 
of  Howth.  He  wa«  married  in  1798,  and  died  in  180.S  Jeavmg 
(beside  sons)  a  widow  and  two  daughters  without  j*/  adequate 
maintenance.  A  pension  of  300/.  a  year  wa?  granted  to  the 
mother,  with  a  reversion  to  the  daughters ;  bu^'or  the  sons  no  pro- 
Tision  has  been  made  beyond  the  profits  of  *««  present  volume. 

^uch  a  conversion  from  a  faith  so  bi^^ed  to  its  tenets,  and  at  an 
age  when  the  mind  is  in  full  possessir^  of  its  faculties,  necessarily 
forces  itself  on  our  attention.  To^'se  superior  to  those  prejudices 
which  have  been  engrafted  on^r  infancy,  and  nurtured  by  subse- 
quent  education,  discovers  p^«m>8*  dispassionate  exercise  of  reason ; 
but  to  break  from  the  gr^P  of  a  superstition  of  which  the  reveren- 
tial  observance  has  ^^n  associated  with  our  eternal  salvation, 
must  belong  to  t»^  intrepidity  of  truth;  farther,  to  renounce  a 
profession,  anA-«»  a  consequence,  to  estrange  from  us  the  endear- 
ments  of  te}*^^^  affection,  is  a  sacrifice  which  nature  can  make 
only  to  pnJiciple.  This  important  dctermioation,  after  two  yean 
of  deliNration,  was  publicly  announced  in  1787.  But  although 
the  ^lonvers'ion  of  such  a  proselyte  might  naturally  be  accounted 
aoKJngst  the  triumphs  of  (he  Established  Church,  it  was  unattend- 
^  with  any  irritated  feelings  against  the  communion  which  he  had 
relmqu'ished.  No  exposition  of  abjured  errors,  no  indecent  con- 
troversy, interrupted  the  true  humility  of  a  Christian  convert  He 
acted,  it  was  evident,  from  the  conviction  of  conscience,  and  he 
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was  stren^hened  in  bis  purpose  by  the  prospect  of  more  extenshre 
opportuuities  to  benefit  his  fellow  creatures.  His  first  sermon,  is 
a  protestant  minister,  naturally  attracted  an  overflowing  congrega^ 
tion ;  and  if  among  them  there  were  evil  spirits  who  hoped  for  the 
growth  of  irreligion  from  the  discords  of  the  Christian  community, 
they  were  disappointed  in  the  selection  of  a  subject  entirely  un- 
connected with  controversy  ;  nor  was  this  forbearance  the  effect 
of  onlj  an  occasional  liberality;  it  regulated  the  inlercourse  of  his 
private  life,  and  confribnied  to  the  unoffend'mg  boldness  of  his 
puWic  exertions.  The  powerful  effect  of  these  exertions  is  thus 
described:— 

"  For  seme  time  after  his  confonniQr  he  preached  every  Sunday  In  St. 
Peter's  Church,  and  the  collectloos  for  the  poor  on  every  occasion  rose 
four  or  five-fold  above  their  usual  araouut  Before  the  explraUon  of 
his  first  year,  he  was  wholly  reserved  for  the  distinguished  and  diffi- 
cult task  of  preachbg  charity  sermons;  aodon  the  5tb  of  November, 
1788,  the  governors  of  the  general  daily  schoote  of  several  parishes  en. 
tercd  into  a  resolution—**  That  from  the  effects  which  the  discmirsesof 
the  Rev.  Walter  Blake  Kirwao  from  the  pulpit  have  had,  his  offieial- 
ng  in  the  metropolis  was  considered  a  peculiar  national  advanta^,  and 
myestries  should  be  called  to  consider  the  most  effectual  method  to 
secuKto  the  city  an  instrument,  under  Providence,  of  so  much  public 
benefit>V_p.  8. 

^  His  aHmir  was  not  abated  by  pfomotiou,  nor  his  meekness  corrupt- 
ed by  admimicm;  though  whenever  he  preached,  such  multitudes  as- 
sembled that  it  w^oecessary  to  defimd  the  entrance  of  the  church  by 
guards  and  palisado^  He  was  presented  with  addresses  and  pieces  of 
plate  from  every  parishvand  the  freedom  of  various  corporadons ;  his 
portrait  was  painted  and  ei«raved  by  the  most  en^nent  artists;  nid 
(what  was  infinitely  more  grav^ui  to  his  feelings)  the  ceUeciloos  at  his 
sermons  far  exceeded  any  that  >)^r  were  known  in  a  country  distin- 
guished  for  unmeasured  benevolenc^^^^Even  in  times  of  public  calami- 
ty and  distress,  his  irresistible  powersXpersuasion  repeatedly  produ- 
ced contributions  exceeding  a  thousand  o^twelve  hundred  pounds  at 
a  sermon ;  and  his  hearers,  not  content  with  ei^tyin^  their  purses  into 
the  plate,  sometimes  threw  in  jewels  or  watches>^  earnest  of  further 
benefactions." — p.  9.  ^x 

To  this  testimony  we  oMy  add  the  panegyric  of  AihvGrattan  hi 
the  Irish  parliament,  on  the  19th  of  June,  1792. 

"  And  what  has  the  church  to  expect  ?  What  is  the  case  of  Dr.Xir- 
wan  ?  This  man  preferred  our  country  and^mr  religion,  and  tm>uj|ift 
to  l>oth  lEcnius  superior  to  what  he  found  in  dther.  He  called  fertli 
the  latent  virtues  of  tlie  human  heart,  and  taught  men  to  discover  fa 
themselves  a  mine  of  charity,  of  which  the  proprietors  had  f^eeo  uiv 
conscious.  In  feeding  the  lamp  of  charity,  he  has  almost  exhausted 
the  lamp  of  life*    He  came  to  interrupt  the  repose  of  th^  pulptt*  and 
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abakies  one  world  with  die  Uuinder  ef  the  other.  The  prencher's  desk 
becoQDeft  the  throne  of  light.  Round  him  a  train,  not  such  as  crouch 
and  swagger  at  the  levee  of  princes ;  not  snch  as  attend  the  procession 
of  the  Ticeroj,  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons;  but  that  wherewith  a  great 
genius  peoples  his  own  i^te— charity  in  ecstaey,  and  vice  in  humilia- 
tion ;  Taoity,  arrogance,  and  saucy,  empty  pride,  appalled  by  the  re- 
buke of  the  preacher,  and  cheated  for  a  moment  of  their  native  impro- 
bity and  insolence.  What  reward  ?  St  Nicholas  Within,  or  St.  Ni- 
cholas Without !  Tiie  curse  of  Swift  is  upon  him :  to  have  been  bom  an 
Irishman  and  a  man  of  genius,  and  to  have  used  it  for  the  good  of  his 
country.''— p.  13. 

To  the  countrymen  of  Dr.  Eirwan,  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
adopting,  as  their  own,  opinions  which  circulate  under  the  sanction 
of  their  great  authorities,  and  more  particularly  to  those  who  have 
formed  a  part  of  his  audience,  we  are  apprehensive  that  we  shall 
ofier  no  very  acceptable  criticism.  For  the  man,  for  his  eidarged 
liberality  of  mind,  for  his  zealous  and  unwearied  benevolence,  we 
join  in  the  general  admiration,  and  acknowledge  his  superior  claim 
to  the  gratitude  of  his  country :  but  these  predilections  it  is  our 
present  duty  to  dismiss,  and,  considering  him  as  an  author,  to  ex- 
amine how  far  he  is  fairly  to  be  recommended  to  imitation. 

The  volume  consists  of  thirteen  discourses,  aU  on  charitable  sub- 
jects, and  the  greater  number  on  the  same  occasion ;  they  do  not 
at  all  constitute  a  series,  but  are  the  effusions  of  the  moment,  de- 
sultory, and  to  appearance  unpremeditated,  although,  in  parts,  dia* 
covering  traces  of  laboured  composition — the  language  strong,  but 
unpolished,  is  made  up  ef  words  that  present  images  to  the  eye, 
rather  than  ideas  to  tne  mind,  and  adapted  more  to  afiect  than  to 
inform :  the  sentiments,  of  high  and  exalted  morality,  are  drest  in 
figurative  allusiofM,  sometimes  beautiful  and  appropriate,  but  too 
frequently  carried  beyond  the  limits 'of  grace  and  elegance.  Alto- 
gether they  are  compositions  which  present  a  blaze  of  brilliant  but 
ill-asBorted  cokniring,  with  no  regard  to  the  disposition  of  light  and 
■hade,  no  attention  to  the  inferior  niceties  of  art,  which  are  as  in* 
dispensable  as  genhis.  In  justification  of  these  remarks,  we  will 
present  to  our  readers  a  slight  outline  of  the  first  sermon. — ^  htt 
no  man  seek  his  own,  but  every  man  another's  wealth."  1  Cor.  x* 
24.  The  principle  of  happiness  is  supposed  to  be  the  motive  of 
all  our  actions  ;  and  after  a  laboured  display  of  its  universal  influr 
ence,  it  settles  into  this  conclusion— '^  In  a  word,  from  the  people 
that  inhabit  the  most  civilized  cities  to  the  sava^  that  prowls  in 
the  bosom  of  the  wilderness}  from  the  throne  or  the  monarch  to 
die  hut  of  the  most  al^ect  peasant,  the  world  is  in  labour  to  bring 
fiardi^irue  peace  and  tranquillity  of  soul.''  p.  1 .  We  then  pass  on 
rather  abruptly  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Gospel,  which  is  illustrated 
by  the  character  of  a  title  Christian,  whose  conduct  is  regulated 
liy  his  views  of  eternity* 
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*<  No  interest  can  possess  or  transport  hh  heart,  but  those  to  nhicli ' 
he  is  iovited  from  above.  No,  not  a  desire  io  his  breast,  not  a  move- 
ment in  his  life;  no  evil  in  hb  apprehension,  or  happineM  in  hb  coo* 
ceptloo,  that  refers  oollo  eternity ;  he  is  all  immensity  of^  views  and 
projects :  and  hence  that  true  nobility  of  spirit,  that  calm,  majestic  in- 
aifiference,  which  looks  down  on  the  visionary  enterprises  of  man,  sees 
them,  unstable  and  feting  as  the  waves  of  a  torrent,  pressed  and  pre- 
cipitated bv  those  that  pursue,  and  scarce  tell  you  where  tliey  are» 
when  you  oehold  them  no  more :  hence  liliewise  that  equality  of  soul, 
which  is  troubled  at  no  reverse  or  vicissitude  of  life,  which  knows  not 
those  tormenting  successions,  those  rapid  alternations  of  pleasuire  and 
pain,  so  frequent  in  the  breast  of  worldlings :  to  be  elevated  by  the 
slightest  success,  depressed  by  the  slio^htest  reverse,  intoxicated  at  a 
pulTof  praise,  Inconsolable  at  the 'least  appearance  of  contempt,  reani- 
mated at  a  gleam  of  respect,  tortured  by  an  air  of  coldness  and  iodiflfer* 
ence."— p.  4. 

From  thence  we  are  conducted  by  an  observation,  ^  that  se^ 
love  is  (he  most  active  principle  of  the  human  soolf  and  tiiat  neitlier 
reason  nor  religion  discourage  a  reasonable  attention  to  our  tempo- 
ral interests,^'  to  the  consideration  of  selMove  degenerating  into 
sel6sbness,  and  the  consequent  passion  of  avarice,  exemplified  ia 
the  miser* 

*<  The  maxim  of  the  Roman  satirist  will  be  his  rule  of  life,  '  money 
at  any  rate.*  If  the  plain  and  beaten  paths  of  the  world,  dil^ence  and 
frugality,  will  conduct  him  to  that  end,  it  is  well :  but  if  not,  rather 
than  fail  of  his  abject,  i  will  be  bold  to  say,  he  will  phiuge  without 
scruple  or  remorse  into  the  most  serpentine  labvrlntbs  of  fraud  and  iai- 
quity.  Whilst  his  schemes  are  unaccomplished,  fretfiiUness  and  <Ubc«i- 
tent  will  lower  upon  his  brow;  wheu  favourable,  and  even  mpgt  pros- 
perous, his  unslaked  and  unsatisfied  soul  still  thirsts  for  more***— p.  7« 

We  give  the  conclusion  of  this  character,  as  it  altogether  affords 
no  unfavourable  specimen  of  our  author's  most  striiung  manner. 

*<  Who  will  say  that  he  is  at  any  time  vulnerable  by  reproach,  or,  I 
had  almost  added,  even  convertible  by  grace  t  ^o,  through  eveiy 
stage  and  revolution  of  life  he  remains  invariably  the  same ;  or  if  any 
difference,  it  is  only  this,  that  as  he  advances  into  the  shade  of  a  \aog 
evening,  he  clings  closer  and  closer  to  the  object  of  his  idolatry ;  ind 
while  every  other  passion  lies  dead  and  blasted  in  his  hearty  his  desire 
for  more  pelf  increases  with  renewed  eagerness,  and  he  holds  fay  ajiok* 
ing  world  with  au  agonizing  grasp^  till  h^  drops  into  the  earth  ^Mtt  the 
increased  curses  of  wretchedness  on  his  head,  without  the  tributeof  a 
tear  from  child  or  parent,  or  any  inscnptioa  on  his  memory,  but  tbit 
he  lived  to  counteract  the  distributive  justice  of  Providence,  and  <K^ 
without  hope  or  title  to  a  blessed  immortality*"— p.  8.    ^ 

Selfishness  is  then  traced  to  its  origin,  in  splendid  luxury,  irfaick 
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begets  an  attachment  to  money  as  the  means  of  gratifying  that  pas- 
sion :''  at  thb  point,  the  eighteenth  of  thirty  pages,  we  return  to 
(he  text ;  and  the  application  to  the  charity  in  question  makes  up 
the  remainder  of  the  sermon,  in  a  desultory,  but  certainly  eloquent 
peroration*  Prejudiced,  as  perhaps  we  may  be,  in  favour  of  the 
philosophical  reasoning,  and  the  quiet,  though  not  unornamented 
language  of  the  divines  of  the  last  century,  we  have  occasionally 
foncied  ourselves  amidst  the  sparkling  morality  of  a  modern  novel, 
where,  at  the  touch  of  a  magician's  wand,  the  fairy  land  of  fable 
vanishes,  and  pages  grow  upon  pages  of  digressive  ethics.  The 
author,  we  are  told,  *^  cautiously  abstained  from  polishing  too  high- 
ly to  blend  with  such  extemporaneous  effusions  as  occasional  cir- 
cumstances suggested ;"  this  may  account  for  many  of  the  defects 
which  it  remains  for  us  to  notice.  An  idea,  captivating  by  its  bril- 
liancy, is  hastily  adopted ;  and  to  render  it  attractive  to  the  au- 
dience, meretricious  and  overloaded  ornament  usurps  the  place  of 
that  simplicity  which  is  the  best  recommendation  of  pure  senti* 
ment.  From  the  dread  of  too  feeble  an  impression,  the  figures 
which  illustrate  are  repealed  to  satiety,  or  thrown  into  such  inex- 
tricable confusion,  as  to  perplex  the  muid,  and*  interrupt  the  pur- 
iiiit  of  the  attention.  But  if  this  exuberance  is  frequently  lost  in 
obscurity,  it  sometimes  transgresses  the  modesty  of  the  pulpit,  and, 
hurried  away  by  invective  against  manners  and  fashions,  descends 
into  satire  and  irreverent  sarcasm.  Allusions  to  the  Augean  sta- 
ble, and  to  Achilles ;  to  the  history  of  George  Barnwell,  and  the 
Rambler,  we  cannot  approve  ;  the  following  terms  of  colloquial 
vulgarity  are  surely  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  occasion :  <^  Money, 
any  how  !  money.'*  *•  The  God  help  you  of  a  gaping  world ;" — 
tfor  is  it  exactly  the  opportunity  to  introduce  expressions  patched 
up  from  Shakspeare.  The  comparisoh  of  Christianity  to  a  Co* 
fawsus  is  derogatory,  and  not  in  the  least  atoned  for  by  the  inflated 
phraseology  that  follows :  *^  Christianity,  that  mighty  Colossus 
which  still  rears  its  head  amidst  the  ruins  of  empires,  the  revolu- 
tions of  ages,  and  the  torrent  of  human  passions  !'  We  shall  con- 
clude this  catalogue  of  minor  faults  with  an  instance  of  turgid  and 
puerile  declamation. 

*^  Great  God  t  what  havock  does  ambition  make  among  thy  works !  I 
see  it  sitting  at  this  moment,  in  ghastly'  triumph,  oo  a  tbroue  still  wet 
with  the  blood  of  its  rightful  possessor  1  I  see  it  dragging  hoary  and 
trembling  religion  from  a  distant  region,  and  forcing  it  to  the  guilt  and 
baseness  of  consecrating  this  foul  usurpation  t  I  see,  of  surrounding  na- 
tions, some  chained  to  its  footstool,  and  ground  to  the  very  dust  in  its 
pillage  and  rapacity ;  some  compelled  to  wield  their  energies  in  sup- 
port of  its  crimes;  some  still  permitted  to  breathe  by  its  insulting  for- 
bearance ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  this  I  hear  it  mocking  the  understand- 
in?  ftnd  feeling  of  nanlund,  by  the  specious  accents  of  peace  and  phi- 
lanthropy." 
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It  was  our  itttention  to  point  out  these  errors  to  our  readers,  bf 
the  contrast  of  passages  in  our  older  and  purer  writers;  but  re* 
called  hy  our  author's  admonitory  horror  of  all  the  mustj  folios 
the  groaning  shelves  of  polemic  divinity  ever  bore,  we  are  un- 
willing to  pursue  him  in  death,  with  a  discipline  at  which  he  so 
much  revolted  b  life.  It  is,  however,  our  opinion,  that  if  he  had 
condescended  to  the  study  of  such  models,  his  claim  to  notice  as 
a  writer  would  have  rested  on  a  mpre  durable  foundation ;  though, 
as  a  preacher,  he  might  possibly  have  forfeited  some  of  his  attrac- 
tions for  an  audience  who  so  much  delight  in  the  extravagance 
of  eloquence.  We  know  that  by  prescribing  the  mould  in  which 
the  thought  is  to  be  cast,  and  the  rule  which  is  to  measure  the 
expression,  we  shall  be  accused  of  endeavouring  to  reinstate  art 
on  the  throne  of  originality.  But  originality  implies,  not  the  pa»> 
sion  for  irregularity  which  ransacks  creation  in  search  of  new 
modes,  and  is  reduced  for  the  effect  it  produces  to  fantastic  ec* 
centricitj,  but  that  force  of  genius  which  bends  to  its  purpose 
the  most  stubborn  materials,  clothes  in  form  and  propriety  appear? 
ances  almost  beyond  the  confines  of  nature,  and  produces  a  uni- 
forinity  and  an  elegance  surpassing  even  the  conception  of  inferior 
capacity.  We  will  illustrate  our  meaning  by  a  reference  te 
Bishop  Horsley. ;  In  his  exposition  of  the  forty-fifth  Psalm,  ho 
has  ranged  through  every  variety  of  conjectural  criticism.  With 
truth  for  the  basis  of  his  general  argument,  he  has  laboured 
to  give  to  every  part  a  cooperating  tendency  ;  from  a  presump^ 
tion  he  infers  certainty,  from  a  shadow  of  allusion  he  extohs 
probability,  and  builds  his  most  refined  speculation  upon  tbt 
slender  variations  of  verbal  meaning.  Yet  io  the  flights  of  aa 
imagination  so  excursive,  l>e  our  conviction  what  it  may,  we  readily 
concede  the  praise  of  combining  for  our  instruction  the  most 
seeming  incongruities,  without  disgust  to  our  taste,  without  oQence 
to  our  judgment.  We  cannot  be  suspected  (for  this  would  be 
unjust)  of  wishing  to  draw  an  unqualified  comparison  between 
writers  of  such  different  attamments :  our  sole  object  has  bean  to 
convince  the  admirers  of  Dean  Kirwan  (amongst  whom  we  oui^ 
selves  are  not  the  least)  how  differently  he  would  have  appeared 
before  the  public  with  the  same  talents  under  the  regulation  of 
sober  reason.  We  particularly  hold  out  this  consideration  (e 
such  as,  being  gifted  with  a  ready  flow  of  language  and  idea,  rely 
upon  these  specious  endowments.  If  their  ambition,  too  impa- 
tient to  waif  for  the  slow  maturity  of  expanding  faculties,  glows 
with  renovated  ardour  at  contemplating  the  career  of  Dr.  Kirwan, 
if  with  loftier  projects  and  livelier  hopes  they  are  eager  for  the 
same  course,  let  them  pause  in  this  foretaste  of  their  glory,  and 
acknowledge,  from  his  example,  that  the  impetuosity  which  over- 
bears the  ^arer  is  not  irresistiUe  in  the  perusaly  and  that  ultifliale 
success  must  ever  depend  upon  actual  desert 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 

MAJOR  GENERAL  WINFIELD  SCOTT. 

It  ia  no  easy  task  to  relate  the  actions,  and  describe  the  cfaaraC" 
tersy  of  illusti^uHis  men  who  are  still  on  the  stage  of  active  life.  It 
may  eren  be  doubted,  whether  such  subjects  come  at  all  within 
the  proper  province  of  Biography*.  It  is  her  exalted  office  to/or- 
bid  die  good  to  die^  a)id  ope  the  tetuple  of  etemUy — to  connect 
the  past  with  the  present,  and  to  extend  the  sphere  of  human  so- 
ciety, by  enabling  us  to  live  not  only  i^ith  those  who  move 
around  us,  but  with  the  great  men  of  other  times.  Nay,  she  hai 
yet  higher  duties ;  it  is  her's  to  vindicate  from  cakimny  and  mis* 
cepresentation  the  illustrious  dead,  who  have  spent  their  lives, 
and  greatly  sacrificed  their  fame,  in  opposing  the  mad  torrent  of 
popular  delusion. 

When  Ibrrest  calls  off  all  her  sneakiog  train. 
And  all  the  obliged  desert,  and  all  the  vain, 
She  waits,  or  to  the  scaffold  or  the  cell. 
When  the  last  lingering  friend  has  bid  farewell. 
^Tis  her's  the  Brave  Man's  latent  steps  to  trace, 
Aejudge  his  acts,  and  diignify  disgrace. 

But  it  Is  almost  impossible  to  speak  of  living  men  with  this  dig- 
ifified  impartiality.  iThe  truth  itself  cannot  idways  be  told,  with- 
out rude  and  wanton  violation  of  that  delicacy  which  is  due  to 
every  gentleman.  There  is  still  greater  danger  that  the  truth  will 
not  be  told  at  all — at  least,  not  in  ils  native  and  honest  simplicity. 
The  personal  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  biographer  will  inevita* 
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biy  discolour  the  DarraUve— praise  will  swell  ap  lotoiikliBcriiniiiate 
panegyric^  ceosure  defi;eQerate  io(o  personal  virulence,  a^nd  minute- 
oess  of  detail  become  little  more  tbaa  a  Tile,  prying,  and  tattling 
curiosity.  Still  there  are  some  few  men,  whose  lives  are  so  iden- 
tified with  the  hbtory  of  the  passing  times,  aind  so  connected  with 
every  thing  which  interests  and  excites  their  countrymen,  that 
they  have,  in  some  sort,  become  public  property.  There  is  an 
honest  curiosity  concerning  them — ra  curiosity,  springing  from  the 
best  and  warmest  feelings  of  our  nature,  which  should  certainly  be 
gratified.  This  is  peculiarly  the  truth  with  re^ril  to  the  subject 
of  the  present  biography,  Major  General  Winfield  Scott,  the  boast 
of  his  country,  the  pride  and  darling  of  the  army*.  The  charac- 
ter of  this  youthful  hero  is  one  which  continually  tempts  the  bio- 
grapher to  wander  away  into  the  regions*  of  poetry  and  romance- 
but  this- would  be  alike,  injustice  to  him,  and  to  his  country.  We 
tfaail,  therefore,  endeavour  to  sober  ourselves  down  to  a  calm  and 
unadorned  narrative,  and  to  speak  of  bis  character  and  exploHs  in 
tiie  plain  language  of  history. 

Winfield  Scott  was  born  June  13tfa,  1785,  near  Petersburg, 
Dinwiddie  county,  Vii^nia.  He  was  early  intended  for  the  bar, 
and  went  through  the  usual  course  of  classical  and  other  prepara- 
tory studies,  which  he  concluded  at  William  ^nd  Mary  College. 
He  soon  after  settled  at  Petersburg,  and,  in  1 B06,  commenced  tbe 
practice  of  the  law,  with  flattering  indications  of  future  success* 
The  attack  upon  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  which  kindled  mto  a 
flame  every  young  and  active  spirit  of  the  nation,  roused  him  from 
the  calm  pursuits  of  peace ;  and  the  measures  taken  by  Congress 
at  their.next  session,  makhig  it  probable  that  a  war  with  Great  Bri- 
tain would  ensue,  he  accepted,  in  1 808,  a  captamcy  in  the  regiment 
of  light  artillery,  whiph  was  raised  tin  the  first  enlargement  of  our 
military  establishment.  In  this  situation  he  continued  to  serve, 
until  the  declaration  of  war  in  1812,  a  period  of  about  four  years, 
sometimes  ardently  prosecuting  military,  sometimes  legal  studies, 
according  as  the  probabilities  of  war  or  peace  seemed  to  predo- 
minate. 

In  March,  1812,  be  acted  as  judge  advocate  upon  the  trial  of 
Col.  Cushing,  a  report  of  whicli  he  afterwards  published.  Ilii 
able  management  of  this  mteresting  cause^  and  his  eloquent  and 
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well-argued  replicalioD  to  the  prisoner's  defence,  afford  honourable 
proofs  of  his  legal  acquirements  and  talents. 

About  this  periody  considering  himself  injured  by  Gen.  Wil* 
kin8on>  Capt.  Scott  expressed  himself  upoto  the  subject  with 
freedom  and  boldness.  The  coounanding  general  did  not  think 
proper  to  overlook  this  offence,  and  Capt.  Scott  was' arrested,  od 
the  Mississippi,  where  he  was  then  stationed,  and  brought  to  trial* 
We  have  repeatedly  heard  his  defence  spoken  of  as  admirable, 
both  for  its  eloquence  and  its  biting  sarcasm.  But  the  court 
would  not  travel  out  of  the  record  to  take  cognizance  of  the  origi- 
nal wrong,  nor  admit  his  plea  of  justification.  The  law  was  con- 
sidered as  imperative ;  Capt.  Scott  was  accordingly  found  guilty 
(under  the  5th  article  of  the  Rules  and  Articles  of  War)  of  speak- 
ing with  contempt  and  disrespect  of  his  commanding  officer,  and 
was  suspended  for  twelve  months.  He  left  the  camp,  followed  by 
the  good  wishes  of  every  officer  to  whom  he  was  personally  known ; 
every  one  saw  that  the  sedition,  if  any,  had  been  committed'  by  the 
S&utte,  and  not  by  the  OracchU  « 

In  1812  Capt.  Scott  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieut.  colo- 
nel in  the  2d,  or  Izard's  regiment  of  artillery.  Early  in  the  aa» 
tumn  of  that  year  he  arrived  on  the  Niagara,  with  two  companies 
of  his  regiment,'and  took  post  at  Black-rock,  to  protect  the  navy- 
yard.  On  the  8th  of  October  Capt.  Elliott,  of  the  navy,  tnacle 
%n  application  to  Col.  Scott  for  assistance  in  men,  to  execute  ao^ 
enterprise  which  he  had  projected  against  two  British  brigs,  then 
lying  at  anchor  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Erie.  On  the  morning  of 
the  9th  both  vessels  were  carried  in  a  most  gallant  manner^— the 
Adams  by  Capt.  Elliott  in  person,  the  Caledonia  by  Capt.  Towson 
of  the  artillery,  who  had  been  detached  with  a  part  of  his  compa- 
ny to  the  assistance  of  Elliott.  In  dropping  the  Adams  down  the 
Niagara,  shfe  became  unmanageable  by  rea^n  of  a  calm,  took  the 
wrong  channel,  and  drifted  agronnd  immediately  under  the  guns 
of  the  British  batteries.  Finding  it  impossible  to  get  the  vessel 
<^,  Capt.  Elliott  reluctantly  abandoned  her,  under  a  most  heavy 
fire  from  the  British  shore,  having  previously  secured  the  prison- 
ers. An  active  scen^  now  ensued.  The  enemy  sent  off*  his  boata 
to  the  brig,  hoping  to  secure  her  by  the  next  change  of  wind.  Col. 
Scott,  on  his  side,  was  as  active  and  eager  to  dispossess  them  of 
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the  contested  prize,  in  which  he  finally  succeeded,  and  held  her  un- 
til she  was  subsequently  burnt  by  order  of  an  officer  of  superior 
rank,  who  had  now  arpived ;  the  Caledonia  was  preserved. 

In  this  spirited  little  afiair  Scott  first  *^ fleshed  his  maiden 
tword,*' — Like  the  hero  of  Sweden,  he  had  heard  the  builets 
whistle  around  him,  and  had  determined  that  Trom  thencefprth 
that  should  be  his  music. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  October,  Col.  Scott  arrived, 
by  forced  marches,  through  mud,  rain,  and  sleet,  at  Lewistown,  to 
join  in  the  attack  coutemrplated  by  Maj.  Gen.  Van  Rensselaer,  of  the 
New-York  miKlia,  against  Queenstown  Heights.  The  accounts 
of  thi«  action- which  have  been  given  to  the  public  are  various  and 
contradictory.  The  official  report  of  the  commander  in  chief  was 
made  before  he  had  communicated  with  either  of  the  officers,  who 
were  finally  made  prisoners ;  he  could  consequently  have  had  no 
knowledge  of  what  passed  on  the  Canada  shore,  after  8. o'clock  iu 
(he  morning,  excepi  from  distant  observation,  or  the  vague  report 
of  fugitives.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  with  the-  purest  inteu- 
tions— and  who  can  impute  to  Oen.  Van  Rensselaer  any  other  m- 
tentkms  than  the  purest— -he  should  yet  have  failed  to  do  justice 
to  those  who  were  actuaUy  engaged  in  this*  disastrous  enteriwise* 
We  have  been  fortunate  in  procuring,  from  a  highly  authentic  source, 
an  account  of  this  action,  which,  together  with  the  verbal  relations 
of  an  intelligent  young  officer  who  was  also  engaged,  enables  us  to 
give  a  more  correct  statement,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  several  com- 
manding officers,  and  particularly  to  Col.  Scott,  than  has  yet  ap- 
peared before  the  public. 

There  were  at{Lewistown  about  2,500  New-Tork  militia,  as  yet 
perfectly  raw  and  undisciplined.  Two  hundred  regulars  had  ar- 
rived in  detachments  from  Fort  Niagara,-  under  Lieut.  Col. 
Fenwick  and  Cbrysti^,  and  Major  Mullany,  on  the  night  .of  the 
12th,  to  join  in  the  expedition.  It  was  intended  that  Col. 
Soi(»non  Van  Rensselaer,  of  the  militia,  should  have  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  expedition,  the -plan  of  which  seems  to  have  been 
this :  two  columns  were  to  make  a  simultaneous  descent  on  the 
British  shore,  one  of  about  300  militia,  under  Col;  Van  Rensse- 
laer, the  other,  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  regulars  from  the 
13th  regiment,  under  Lieut.  CoL  Chrystie.  Lieut.^  Col*  Fen- 
wick, with  Major  Mullany 's  detacljment,  Was  to  sustaiiu 
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Such  wete  the  arraogements  which,  upon  his  arrival,  at  foujr 
hi  the  morning,  Lieut.  Col.  Scott  found  had  already  been  knade. 
Finding  no  suitable  boats  for  the  transportation  of  artillery,  he  was 
obliged  to  place  his  division  in  battery  on  the  American  shore^ 
where  it  opened  its  fire  at  day  break,  with  great  spirit  and  effect, 
under  the  command  of  Captaihs  Towson  and  Barker.  AH  the 
boats  which  had  been  collected  were  divided  equally  between 
Col.  'Van  Rensselaer  and  Lieut*  Col.  Chrystie,  but  neither 
of  them  had  enough  to  enable  him  to  embark  his  whole  co* 
lumn  at  once.  This  circumstance  was  productive  of  the  most 
iierious  evils ;  the  troops  were  brought  into  action  by  piece  meal, 
without  order  or  concert,  and  the  boats  did  not  return  with' any 
regularity  for  those  who  had  been  left.  Col.  Van  Rensselaer, 
however,  effected  a  landing  with  the  greater  part  of  the  two  co- 
lumns, but  Chrystie  was  less  fortunate  ;  his  boat'  was  soon  perfo- 
rated by  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  which  had  been  early 
awakened,  and  became  unmanageable ;  he  himself  was  slightly 
wounded.  With  some  difficulty  he  regained  the  American  shore, 
about  half  &  mile  befow  the  point  of  embarkation.  The  subse- 
quent embarkations  were  yet  more  irregular.  The  number' of 
boats  which  had  been  originally  provided,  about  twelve  or  four- 
teen, was  altogether  inadequate,  and  several  of  these  had  been  lost 
early  ip  the  attack.  The  pilots  and  boatmen  became  irresolute, 
and  finally  fled  from  the   ferry. 

Under  these  circumstances,  about  day-break,  Lieut.  Col.  Fen- 
wick  and  Major  Mullany  embarked  as  many  as  they  could  (about 
.  200  in  all)  of  the  remainmg  detachment. .  This  division  of  twats, 
without  pilots,  was  forced,  by  the  violence  of  the  current,  upon  the 
enemy's  shore,  immediately  under  fiis  batteries ;  and  the  whole  de- 
tachment was  taken,  with  theexceptionof  Major  Mullany,  who,  with 
eight  or  ten  men,  escaped  in  a  boat.  Lieut.  Col.  Fen  wick  was  severe- 
ly wounded  in  three  or  four  places.  The  troops  which  had  effected 
their  landing  were  immediately  in  action ;  the  enemy  gradually  gave 
ground  in  front  of  Col.  Van  Retisselaer,  who,  after  having  ad- 
vanced 150  paces,  received  two  severe  wounds,  and  was  forced  to 
leave  the  field  ;  not,  however,  without  having  first  imparted  to  the 
officers  nearest  to  him  such  local  information^as  he  possessed  with 
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respect  to  the  ground  to  be  contested,  and'  endeaTonred  to  ani- 
mate tbem  to  prosecute  the  attack,  by  exhortations  such  as  courage 
dictated.  There  was  now  no  common  commimder  ;•  the  regulars 
took  the  lead,  under  Captains  Wool,  Malcolm,  Armstrong 
Ogilvie,  and  Lieut.  Randi>lpb,  who  independently  commanded 
tbeir  several  companies.  Other  small  parties,  of  .twenty  or  thir* 
iy  men  each,  followed  on,  as  the  boats  successively  arrived. 
These  gallant  young  men  were  soon  in  possession  of  the  greater 
height,  called  the  mountain,  having  in  their  ascent  carried  a  battery 
of  one  eighteen  pounder  and  two  mortars,  which  was  planted  mid- 
way the  acclivity.  The  enemy,  beaten  and  dbpersed,  fled  to  the 
village  <of  Q^ueenstown. .  Here  the  fugitives  were  met  and  rallied  by 
Gen.  Brocky  who  brought  up  with  hhn  a  detachnfient  of  the  York 
volunteers,  and  instantly  advanced  to  the  charge.  The  path  of 
his  ascent  was  winding  and  difficult.  At  the  distance  of  a  hundred 
paces  from  the  American  line,  this  gallant  and  accomplished  sol- 
dier fell  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  who  were  again  instantly  dis- 
persed. At  this  instant,  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Lieut. 
Col.  Scott  arrived  on  the  heights,  having  been  ordered  over  t» 
take  the  command  of  the  whole  of  the  troops  engaged  ;  but  the 
presence  of  Brig.  Gen.  Wadsworth  of  the  militia,  who  bad 
crossed  without  the  knowledge  of  the  commmander  in  chie( 
soon  obliged  him  to  limit  his  attention  to  the  regulars,  of  whom» 
about  230  in  all,  he  retained  the  independent  command.  Eve- 
ry Arrangement  was  promptly  made  for  the  reception  of  the 
enemy.  Assisted  by  the  judgment  of  Capt.  Totten  of  the  en- 
gineers, Scott  drew  up  our  little  army  in  a  strong  position.  Tlus 
was  chosen  with  a  view  not  only  to  receive  the  enemy,  but  also  to 
cover  the  ferry,  under  the  idea  that  they  would  speedily  be  rein- 
forced by  the  whole  of  our  troops  at  Lewistown.  The  enemy 
allowed  them  but  a  short  breathing  time. 

The  first  gun  which  had  been  fired  in  the  morning  had  put  Im 
motion  the  garrison  at  Fort  George,  and  the  body  of  Indians  coI« 
lected  th^re.  The  latter,  about  400  in  number,  arrived  first,  and 
were  joined  by  the  light  troops  previously  engaged.  A  sharp  and 
gallant  conflict  ensued.  Scott  received  tbe  enemy  with  his  regu* 
krs,  routed  and  pursued  him  as  far  the  great  object  in  view^ 
the  protectiotn  of  the  ferry,  wonld  permit.     Our  troops  havbg  re- 
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sumed  their  position,  the  enemyy  from  his  great  superiority  ia 
numbers,  was  induced  to  renew  the  attack,  drove  in  the  advanced, 
piquet,  and  forced  his  way  into  the  midst  of  the  American  line. 
All  was  now  confusion  ;  defeat  a^nd  massacre  seemed  inevitable. 
At  this  critical  moment  3cott,  who  had  had  been  everywhere  in 
the  thickest  of  the  fire,  by  great  exertions  brought  the  retreating 
line  to  the  right  about.  With  one  of  those  sudden  revolutions  of 
flings  which  act  upon  large  bodies  of  men,  so  instantaneously 
and  so  wonderfully,  his  troops  seemed  at  once  to  catch  the  spirrt 
of  their  leader.  With  one  burst  of  enthusiasm,  as  sudden  as  the 
panic  of  the  preceding  moment,  the  line»  which  had  just  before 
been  retreating  in  broken  confusioti,  now  threw  itself  forward  on 
the  enemy«  who  again  fled  with  precipitation,  leaving  a  conside- 
rable number,  of  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field.  The  rout  was 
followed  up  a  considerable  distance,  but  the  ferry  could  not  be 
lost  sight  of.  Throughout  these  afiairs,  the  militia  di<l  not  act  i<i 
a  body,  but  many  gallant  individuals  among  them  fought,  as  indi" 
vidualSf  by  the  side  of  the  regulars,  and  participated  in  their  dan- 
gers and  successes. 

The  Indians  and  light  troops,  so  frequently  beaten^  were  now 
content  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  George,  (d50 
ip  number,)  then  in  sight,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  under  Major 
Oeaeral  Sheafie.  Lieut.  Co|.  Chrystie  and  Major  Mullany, 
^ho  had  joined  Scott  during  the  last  pursuit,  but  without  any 
reinforcements,  brought  information  that  no  aid  was  to  be  expectec) 
from  Lewistown.  Major  General  Van  Rensselaer  had  done  every 
thing  in  bis  power  to  induce  the  militia  to  cross  over,  but  the 
sight  of  Sheaffe's  column  excited  in  them  **  constitutional  scru- 
ples'^* not  to  be  .overcome.  They  were  contented  to  watcl^  the 
fate  of  their  countrymen,  on  the  opposite  heights,  themselves  far 
removed  from  danger*  Retreat  had  now  become  as  hopeless  as 
succour.  The  few  remaining  boats  were  on  the  American  side. 
Scott  resolved  to  receive  the  enemy  on  the  ground  which  he  oe 
cupied,  when,  if  any  survived  the  shock,  it  would  be  time  enough  to 
surrender.  Major  Gen.  Sheaffe  approached  warily  with  his  force, 
suspecting  the  small  band  in  view  to  be  but  the  outpost  of  the  prin- 
cipal army.  At  length  they  closed  ;  the  action  was  sharp,  bloody, 
aiid  desperate,  for  some  eight  or  ten  minutes,  whei^  being  nearly 
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mirrounded  on  all  sides,  the  Americans  broke  tnd  retreated  to  tbe 
bank  of  tbe  river,  under  cover  of  the  precipice*  Lieut«  Col« 
Scott  surrendered  139  regular  troops  and  one  six  pounder,  whick 
had  been  fought  by  the  gallant  Capt.  Gibson ;  and  Brig.  Oen. 
Wads  worth  surrendered  157  militia,  making  a  total  of  29€ 
men.  Our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  considerably  greater 
-  than  that  stated  by  the  commanding  general  in  his  official  report. 
The  greatest  mortification  experienced  by  those  who  had  done 
their  duty,  was  to  find,  under  the  rocks  and  the  fissures  of  the  pre- 
cipice, upwards  of  one  hundred  of  the  militia,  who,  it  seems,  had 
been  forced  aver  the  river,  but  never  ascended  the  height,  or 
came  within  sight  of  the  enemy. 

During  the  whole  of  these  afiairs,  Scott  exposed  his  person  in 
the  uiost  fearless  manner.  He  was  in  his  full  uniform,  and  being, 
besides,  remarkable  for  his  staturf^  was  evidently  singled  cot  as  a* 
mark.  He  was  advised  by  an  officer  to  throw  aside,  or  cover  some 
part  of  his  dress :  No,  said  he  smiling,  1  will  die  in  my  robes. 
Capl.  Laurence  soon  after  fell  dangerously  (it  was  then  thought, 
mortally)  wounded,  by  his' side.  After  he  had  surrendered  himself 
an  Indian  came  up  to  Col.  Scott,  aAd,  attentively  surveying  him, 
said,  you  are  not  born  to  be  shot — so  many  times — (holding  tip 
all  the  fingers  of  both  hands,  to  count  ten)— >so  many  times  have  I 
levelled,  and  fired  my  rifle  at.  you. 

From  Queenstown  Scott  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Quebec ;  thence, 
a\)out  a  month  after,  he  embarked  fpr  Boston.  He  was  exchanged 
in  January,  1813,  soon  after  his  return  to  the  United  States. 

The  campaign  of  1813  opened  with  the  capture  of  York,  a 
victory  which  was  dearly  purchased  by  the  loss  of  General  Pike. 
Shoctly  after,  Col.  Scott  joined  General  Dearborn,  at  Fort 
Niagara,  in  the  capacity  of  adjutant  general  to  the  northern  army. 
This  office  was  then  new  to  our  service,  and  it  devolved  on  (kL 
Scott  to  regulate  its  details,  and  to  establish  its  importance  to 
the  array.  He  succeieded  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  command- 
ing general  and  the  troops,  and  to  ther  incalculable  future  benefit 
of  the  service. 

Major  General  Dearborn,  having  assembled  a  force  of  near  five 
thousand  men,  now  determined  on  attempting  the  reduction  of 
the  Peninsula  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  straits.    Of  this.  Fort 
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George  was  the  bulwark.  The  necessary  arrangements  having 
been  completedi  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  May  27th,  the 
whole  army  embarked  on  lake  Ontario,  three  miles  east  from  Fort 
Kiagara.  It  was  arranged  in  six  divisions  of  boats ;  the  first  con- 
tained the  advanced  guard  under  Col.  Scott,  who  was  specially- 
selected  for  this  command.  This  was^  followed  by  Col.  Porter 
with  the  field  train,  the  brigades  of  Boyd,  Winder,  and  Chandler, 
and  a  reserve  under  Col.  Macomb. 

.  Com.  Chauncey  was  present  with  his  squadron,  and  favour- 
ed the  descent  by  the  fire  of  his  small  schooners ;  and  Capt. 
Perry,  who  was  then  serving  under  Com.  Chauncey,  volunteered 
to  conduct  the  divisions,  which  was  an  operation  of.some  nicety,  in 
consequence  of  the  winds  and  a  strong  current,  together  with 
the  early-roused  fire  of  the  enemy.  In  the  discharge  of  this  du- 
ty, be  was  present  at  every  point  where  he  could  be  useful,  under 
ahowers  of  musketry,  and  rendered  very  essential  services  to  the 
advance  guard,  which  he  accompanied  nearly  to  its  point  of 
attack.  Gen.  Scott  has  since  spoken  in  high  terms  of  his  skill 
and  conduct  on  that  occasion.  This  was,  indeed,  comparative- 
ly, but  a  small  affair,  and  its  little  lustre  has  been  completely 
lost  in  the  broad  blaze  of  glory  which  has  since  surrounded  the 
name  of  the  Nelson  of  Lake  Erie ;  yet  there|is  to  us  something  ex- 
tremely gratifying  in  being  able  to  trace  the  progress  of  a  favourite 
faero,  and  to  see  those  talents  first  exerted  on  a  smaller  scale  which 
were  so  soon  to  shine  forth,  the  pride  and  the  bulwark  of  his  na- 
•tive  land. 

At  nin«  in  the  morning,  Col.  Scott  effected  his  landing,  m 
good  order,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery,  about  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  village  of  Newark,  and  the  same  dis- 
tance west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara.  He  formed  his  line  on 
the  beach  of  the  lake,  covered  by  a^bank  of  tjvelve  or  fifteen  feet 
in  height,  which  served  as  a  parapet  against  (he  enemy's  fire* 
This  bank  was  to  be  scaled  against  the  bayonets  of  the  enemj, 
who  had  now  drawn  up  his  force  fifteen  hundred  strong,  imme- 
diately on  ita  brow.  They  were  soon  driven  from  their  ground 
by  a  brbk  and  vigorous  charge,  but  rallied,  and  took  a  second  po- 
•ition  behind  a  ravine,  at  a  little  distance.  An  action,  of  some 
VoulY.NewSerm*  60 
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twenty  miiintes,  ensued ;  it  was  short  and  jdesperate,  and  ended  in 
the .  total  rout  of  the  enemj  at  every  point.  Durbg  the  \aat 
five  minutes,  Boyd  had  landed  in  the  rear  of  the  adtance  guard, 
and  a  part  of  his  brigade  participated  in  the  action.  Col.  Scott 
pursued  the  rout  as  far  as  the  village,  where  he  ^was*  joined  by 
the  si&tb  regiment^  under  Col.  Miller;  from  thence  the  enemy  was 
closely  pressed  at  a  distance.of  five  milepup  the  river*  until  Scott 
was  recalled  from  the  pursuit  by  order  of  Gen.  Lewis.  As 
onr  troops  approached  towards  Fort  George,  it  was  perceived 
that  the  ganison  were  in  the  apt  of  abandoning  the  work.  Two 
companies  were  instantly  detached  from  the  head  of  the  pursuing 
column,  to.  prevent  this  movemient,  and  soiQe  prisoners  were 
made.  They  were  at  the  distance  of  about  eighty  paces  from  the 
fort,  when  one  of  its  magazines  blew  up,  with  a  tremendous  ex- 
plosion. The  front  gate  was  instantly  forced  by  our  men ;  Scott 
was  the  first  to  enter,  and  took  with  his  own  hands  the  British  flag 
yet  waving  over  the  works.  At  the  same  time  Captains  Hindsman 
and  Stockton  snatched  away  the  matches  which  had  been  supplied 
by  the  retreating  garrison  to  three  other  mi^azihes. 

In  these  several  affairs,  the  total  loss  of  the  American  army, 
in  killed  and  wounded,  amounted  to  (.20,  of  which  89  were  of 
Col.  Scott's  command  ;  107  of  the  enemy  were  killed  at  the  point 
of  sLscent  from  the  bank,  and  the  whole  number  of  prisoneta 
was  ?64. 

Col.  Scott  wasi^ot  present  at  the.  affair  of  the  6th  of  June,  at 
Stony-creek,  in  which  Brigadier  Generals  Chandler  and  Winder 
irere  taken  prisoners.  The  army  remained  inactive  at  Fort 
George  for  the  remainder  of  the  campaign,  under  Generals  Dear* 
born,  Lewis,  Boyd,  and  Wilkinson,  who  successively  command- 
ed.  Nevertheless,  Col.  Scott  was  frequently  engaged  in  skirmnbes 
and  other  small  affairs,  in  all  of  which  he  displayed  his  usual  gal- 
lantry, though  none  of  them  afforded  any  particular  opportu- 
nity of  distinction.  During  the  summer  of  this  year,  he  volun- 
teered his  services,  in  an  expedition  under  Commodore  Chauncey, 
against  Burlington  Heights,  where  a  large  deposite  of  provisions 
and  stores  had  been  made.  The  enemy  having  received  consi- 
derable reinforcements,  the  expedition  failed,  as  to  the  principal 
pbjett ;  but  upon  his  return,  Chauncey  landed  the  marines  and  sol- 
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diers,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Scott,  at  York,  wher^  the  new 
barracks  and  public  storehouses  were  burnt,  and  some  pieces  of 
cannon,  eteven  armed  boats,  a  qoantitj  of  ammunition,  and  a  large 
magazine  of  flour,  were  taken. 

On  being  promoted  to  a  regiment.  Col.  Scott  resigned  the  of« 
fice  of  adjutant  general,  in  the  month  of  July,  1813. 

It  had  been  determined,  as  all  our  readers  weH  remember,  to 
collect  a  large  force  at  Sackett's  Harbour,  with  a  view  to  an  enter* 
prise  against  Kingston  or  Montreal,  towards  the  close  of  thecaoi- 
paign.  The  force  under  Gen.  Wilkinson  accordingly  embarked 
at  Fort  George  on  the  2d  of  October,  and  proceeded  down  the 
lake.  Col.  Scott  was  left  in  comoiand  of  a  garrison  of  some  seven  or 
eight  hundred  men,  regulars  and  militia,  for  the  defence  of  Fort 
George.  The  British  army,  in  the  mean  while,  remained  inactive 
in  the  position  which  it  had  held  for  some  time,  at  the  distance  of 
four  miles  from  the  fort,  until  *  October  9th,  when  Gen.  De 
Rottenburg  suddenly  broke  up  his  encampment,  and  retreated  to 
Burlington  Heights,  a  distance  of  53  miles,  abandoning  the  whole 
Niagara  frontier^  During  the  seven  days  in  which  he  was  kept 
in  suspense  by  the  threatening  aspect  of  De  Rottenburg,  Col. 
Scott  made  the  greatest  exertions  to  strengthen  his  defences^ 
which  were  very  incomplete  at  the  time  he  was  left  in  command* 
The  enemy,  however,  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  attack  him* 

Col.  Scott  had  instructions  which  provided  for  the  contin* 
gency  that  now  occurred;  He  was  ficcordingly  relieved  in  the 
command  of  Fort  George  by  Brig.  Gen.  MTlure  of  the  New* 
York  militia,  and  marched  his  garrison  towards  Sackett's  Har« 
hour,  to  join  the  expedition  under  Gen.  Wilkinson,  which  was 
then  preparing  to  descend  the  St.  Lawrence.  After  a  forced 
.  march  of  nineteen  days,  through  rain  and  mud,  during  the  whole 
of  which  time  the  sun  was  not  visible  for  twelve  hours,  he  learn* 
ed,  to  his  great  mortification,  upon  his  arrival  m  the  aeighbourhood 
of  Sackett's  Harbour,  that  the  expedition  had  already  taken  itt 
departure.  He  therefore  left  his  column,  and,  by  a  forced  effort 
of  two  days  and  one  night,  came  up  with  the  army,*  .and  joined  it 
just  above  Ogdensburg  and  Prescott.  He  was  immediately  assign- 
ed to  the  command  of  a  handsome  battalion  in  the  CQvps  tPSlUe 
under  Colonel  Macomb.    In  the  subsequeat  descent  of  the  St- 
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liawrenctf,  he  commanded  the  van  of  the  arm j|  and  was  therefore 
not  present  at  the  action  lof  the  1 1th  of  November,  which  took 
place  fifteen  miles  m  the  rear*  How  thb  campaign  terminated^ 
b  yet  fresh  in  the  recollection  of.  all.  From  whatever  cause 
it  proceeded,  individual  braverj  and  enterprise  had  been  oni* 
forml J  rendered  abortive  bj  a  long  series  of  delays  and  blunders* 
The  patriot,  who,  regardless  of  party  considerations,  looked  solely 
to  the  national  honour  and  welfare,  stilf  continued  to  turn  away  his 
eyes  from  (he  northern  frontier,  <*  heart  sick  of  his  country's 
shame*''  Even  the  most  zealous  partisans  of  the  measures  of  the 
administration  did  not  dare  to  do  bare  justice  to  the  numerous 
examples  of-  prowess  and  conduct  which  had  been  displayed  ib 
our  armies  iv  the  course  of  the  campaign  of  1 813.  It  was  scarce* 
ly  suspected  by  the  public,  that  this  period  of  disaster  had  served 
as  a  touchstone  on  which  the  true  temper  of  our  army  had  been 
thoroughly  tried,  so  that  it  had  now  become  easy  to  select  the 
purer  metal  from  the  dross ;  that  in  this  hard  school  of  adversity 
many  brave  and  higihspirited  young  men  had  been  formed  inta 
accomplished  oflKoers ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  many  an  empty  fep, 
young  and  old,  who  had  been  seduced  into  the  service  by  the 
glitter  of  epaulets  and  lace,  and  military  buttons,  had  been  se- 
verely  tau^t  his  own  incompetency.  The  rude  northern  gales  of 
the  frontier  had  swept  away  the  painted  insects  which  rise  and 
spread  their  glittermg  wings  m  the  summer  sun,  but  had  served 
only  to  rouse  and  invigorate  those  eagle  spirits  who,  during  the 
calm,  cower  undisturbed  in  solitude  and  silence,  but.  as  the  tern* 
pest  rises  burst  forth  from  their  obscurity,  and  stem  the  8ti»rm, 
and  sport  themselves  in  the  gale* 

Col.  Bcott  spent  a  great  part  of  the  foUowbg  winter  at  Albany. 
Early  in  March,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of.  brigadier  general, 
tod  joined  Maj.  Gen.  Brown  there,  on '  his  route  to  the  Nialgara 
frontier,  early  in  April.  Soon  after,  Gen.  Brown  was  recalled 
to  Sackett's  Harbour,  and  the  cpmmand,  in  consequence,  devohr- 
ed  on  Brig.  Gen*  Scott,  who  immediately  assembled  the  army, 
and  established  a  camp  of  instruction  at  Buffalo.  In  thk  camp 
were  taught  those  tactics  which  gave  to  our  army,  an  accuracy 
and  celerity  of  movement  which  had  never  been  displayed  on  this 
continent,  either  by  British  or  American  troops.    The  French  tec- 
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iique  of  the  battelioo  and  the  line  was  adopted* '  Without  regard 
to  rank,  all  the  officers  were  rigorously  drilled  by  the  coinmandiog 
general  in  person;  these  then  instructed  the  rank  and  ^e  ;  com- 
panies irere  then  formed  and  subjected  to  the  same  process ;  next 
battalions,  which  were  also  instructed  by  Gen.  Scott  in  person,  and 
finally  the  troops  were  carried  through  the  evolutions  of  the  brigade 
and  the  line  with  the  same  strict  attention  to  science  and  method. 
For  two  months  and  a  half  these  exercises  were  continued  from 
Beven  to  nine  hours  a  day.  The  effect  was  astonishing.  Four  full 
battalions  were  brought  to  advance  in  brigade  line,  1,000  paces  inr 
quick  time,  in  accuraie  alignment.  The  same  line  was  made  to 
change  front  pefrpendicular,  on  a  central  point,  in  three  mimttes  and 
a  half.  During  this  period  of  discipUne  and  instruction,  the 
army  was  perfectly  organized,  and,  by  the  unwearied  exertions 
and  example  of  the  coaiunanding  general,  the  strictest  rootioe 
and  discipline  were  established  throughout  the  whole. 

In  June,  Maj.  Gen.  Brown  returned  to  Bufialo  with  reinforce- 
ments, and  on  the  dd  of  July  the  campaign  opened. .  -The  Nia- 
gara was  passed,  and  Fort  Erie  taken  on  the  same  day :  the  fort 
was  taken  possession  of  by  a  battalion  of  the  first  of  Scott's  bri- 
gade, under  Major  Jessup*  Thence  the  army  moved  towardi 
Chippewa,  the  first  brigade  being  ten  hours  in  advance.  Oqr  lit- 
tle army  took  a  position  a  mile  and  a  half  above  Chippewa,  havii^ 
a  small  stream  immediately  in  front,  beyond  which  lay  an  extea. 
aive  plain ;  their  right  rested  on  the  Niagara,  the  left  upon  a  wood. 
From  this  wood  the  British  Indians  aqd  militia  annoyed  the  pi* 
quels,  until  Brig.  Gen.  P(Jhrter,  with  his  command  of  militia^  volun- 
teers, and  friendly  Indians,  drove  these  irregulars  out  of  the  wood, 
and  back  upon  the  Chippewa,  where  he  met  the  whole  British  co- 
lumn, in  order  of  battle,  advancing  to  the  attack.  Gen.  Porter's  light 
troops  soon  gave  way,  and  fled  in  every  direction.  In  spite  of  the 
personal  gallantry  of  their  general,  and  his  great  e^yrtiyns  to  stop 
their  flight.  The  cloud  of  dust  which  arose,  and  the  heavy  firing, 
apprized  Gen.  Brown  of  the  approach  of  the  main  body  of  the  ene- 
my It  was  now  five  oVIock  in  the  afternoon.  At  this  moment  Scott 
was  advancing  with  his  brigade  to  drill  on  the  very  ground  on 
which  the  action  was  fought.  On  the  march,  he  met  Gen.  Brown, 
who  said  to  him,  **  the  enemy  is  advancing— you  will  have  a  fight.*' 
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No  other  instructions  or  orders  were  given  hy  the  major  general, 
who  passed  on  to  put  the  reserve  in  motion.     When  Scott^s  bri- 
gade arrived  at  the  bridge  over  the  stream,  200  paces  in  front  of 
the  camp,  the  enemy  was  discovered  already  in  order  of  battle  on 
the  plain,  supported  by  a  heavy  battery,  within  point-blank  shot  of 
the  bridge.     Under  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  Gen.  Scott  passed  the 
bridge,  with  some  loss,  and  formed  his  line ;  the  first  and  second 
battalions,  under  Majors  Leavenworth  and  McNeil,  formed  to  the 
front,  parallel  to  the  enemy,  and  opposite  to  his  left* and  centre : 
the  third  battalion,*under  Major  Jessup,  broke  off  to  the  left,  and 
advanced  to  the  front  in  column  to  attack  the  enemy's  right 
wing,  which  rested  on  a  wood.     Towson's  battery  took  a  posiiioD 
on  the  right  of  our  army,  resting  on  the  river.     Gen.  Scott  soon 
perceived,  that  although  there  were  no  mtervals  in  the  British  line, 
yet  their  right  wing  far  outflanked  his  left.     This  caused  the 
movement  of  Major  Jessup ;  and  to  remedy  the  defect  of  inferior 
numbers^  the  interval  was  greatly  enlarged  between  the  other  two 
battalioner. .  All  these  movements  were  made  with  perfect  accura* 
cy,  under  the  galling  fire  of  the  enemy's  musketry  and  artillery. 
The  action  then  became  general:   Major  Jessup,  now  200  yards 
in  front,  engaged  and  broke  off  the  enemy's  right-wing  in  the  wood 
from  his  general  line,  which  continued  to  advance  in  tfaeplaio^ 
'Brigadier  Gen.  Scott,  who  had  advanced  in  line  from*  his  original 
position  to  meet  the  enemy,  now  halted  for  a  moment.    The  suc- 
cess in  the  wood  gave  the  enemy^s  line  on  the  plain,  which  con- 
tinued to  advance,  a  new  flank,  and  the  enlarged  interval  betweeQ 
the  battalions  of  Leavenworth  and  McNeil,  enabled  the  general  to 
throw  the  battalion  of  the  latter  forward  on  its  right,  so  as  to  stand 
obliquely  to  the  enemy's  charge,  and  flanking  him  on  the  right. 
This  well-conceived  and  well-executed  movement,  combined  with 
the  steady  fire  of  Leavenworth's  battalion  and  that  of  Towson's 
battery,  d^cid^d  the  action  on  the  plain  in  favour  of  inferior  num- 
bers; whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  enemy ^s  right  in  the  wood 
were  completely  routed  l^y  Major  Jessup.     At  the  distance  of 
thirty  paces,  the  whole  line  broke  and  retreated  in  great  confusion 
to  their  works  behind  the  Chippewa. 

Such  wasthe  battle  of  Chippewa,  as  it  appeared  to  the  eye  of 
a  scientific  soldier.*     But  w^  have  heard  it  described  by  others, 
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who  viewed  it  with  an  unpractised  and  less  military  eye,  as  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  spectacles  which  could  well  be  conceived. 
The  day  was  clear  and  bright,  the  sun  still  high  in  the  heavens ; 
the  plain  such  as  might  have  been  selected  for  a  parade  or  a  tour- 
nament ;  the  troops  on  both  sides,  though  not  numerous,  admirably 
disciplined ;  the  generals  leading  on  their  columns  in  person ;  the 
glitter  of  the  arms  in  the  sun,  the  precision  and  distinctness  of  eve- 
ry movement,  were  all  calculated  to  carry  the  mind  back  to  the  . 
scenes  of  ancient  story  or  poetry — to  the  plains  of  Latium  or  of 
Troy,  and  all  those  recollections  which  fill  the  imagination  with 
idiages  of  personal  heroism  and  romantic  valour. 

Brig.  Oen.  Scott  fought  this  action  independent  of  the  re« 
serve,  which  made  a  detour  to  the  left,  wilh  a  view  of  gaining  the 
rear  of  the  enemy,  under  cover  of  the  wood.  .  But  the  fate  of  the ' 
day  was  decided  some  time  before  the  reserve  could  gain  its  posi- 
tion, or  even  see  the  enem^,  as  in  fact  the  detour  was  too  great. 
Maj.  Gen.  Brown,  in  his  official  report,  has  stated  correctly,  and 
in  geperal  terms,  that  the  victory  was  obtained  over  superior  num- 
bers. As  this  fact  has  been  since  contradicted  in  the  Canadian 
papers,  and  in  the  British  official  account  of  the  action,  we  are  hap- 
py that  it  is  in  our  power  to  do  justice  to  the  military  character  of 
Gen.  Scott  and  his  officers,  by  stating  more  particularly  the  rela- 
tive force  of  the  two  armies  actually  engaged.  Major  Oen.  Riall 
had  in  his  frontline  1,700  men,  all  regular  troops,  supported  by 
the  8th  regiment,  450  strong.  The  100th  regiment,  which  was  on 
the  left  of  the  British  line,  commanded  by  the  Marquis  of  Twee- 
dale,  late  aid-de-camp  to  Lord  Wellington,  brought  into  action 
700  men»  and  paraded  the  next  day  but  264«  The  other  regi- 
ments engaged  suffered  proportionably.  Oen.  Brown  is  in  poa* 
session  of  the  most  unequivocal  evidence  of  these  f^cts. 
.  Gren.  Porter's  command  was  never  again  engaged- after  their  first 
retreat,  consequently  the  whole  action  was  sustained  by  Scott's 
brigade  ;  which,  including  Towson's  artillery,  consisted  of  but 
1,300  men  fit  for  duty ;  150  were  on  the  different  guards  and  pi- 
quets, and  therefore  not  in  the  action^  so  that  the  American  force, 
actually  engaged,  did  not  exceed  1,200  men. 

This  victory,  slight  as  were  its  immediate  results    was  yet  at- 
tended by  the  most  important  consequences.    It  gave  to  the  army 
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'  a  confidence  in  their  own  skill  and  prowess^  and  dissipated  at  OBce 
the  dread  or  doubts  which  bad  been  inspired  by  the  militarj  repo* 
tation  of  their  veteran  antagonists.  It  was  to  the  army  what  the 
Tictory  of  Capt  Hull  had  been  to  the  navj ;  and  the  confidence 
which  it  thus  inspired  was  surelj  most  justlj  foundedy  for  everj- 
man  felt  that  the  victory  had  been  gained  by  superior  skill  and 
discipline :  it  was  ncjt  the  fruit  of  anj  accidental  mistake  or  confu- 
,  aion  in  the  enemy's  army ;  or  of  one  of  those  moments  of  temporary 
panic  on  one  side,  or  excitement  on  the  other,  which  sometimes  give 
a  victory  to  irregular  courage  over  veteran  and  disciplined  valour. 

No  higher  praise  could  be  given  to  Gen.  Scott,  than  that  which 
he  has  unintentionally  bestowed  upon  himself  when,  in  his  report 
to  <jen.  Brown,  he  says,  **  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  assured 
by  every  commanding  officer  (which  is  confirmed  by  my  own  per* 
sonal  observation)  that  every  man,  and  of  every  grade,  evinced  ao 
ability  to  meet  even  a  greater  shock  than  that  encowitered  with 
like  success.  This  was  most  conspicuous  in  the  very  crbisofthe 
action.  Conduct  universally  good  leaves  but  little  room  for  dis* 
(Crimioation.  To  mention  them  in  the  order  of  rank,  (1  know  of 
no  other  in  this  case,)  Majors  Jessiip,  Leavenworth,  and  McNeil, 
^nd  Capt.  Towson,  deserve  every  thing  which  conspicuous  skitt 
and  gallantry  can  hope  from  a  grateful  country,"  &c. 

Gen.  Brown  uses  the  same  language  :  ^^  Every  officer  and  eve* 
ry  man,"  says  he,  "of  the  9th  apd  22d,  1 1th  and  25th  regiments, 
did  his  duty  with  a  zealous  energy  worthy  of  the  American  cha* 
racter."* 

To  have  formed  his  troops  at  once  to  such  uniformity  of  excel* 
lence — to  have,  as  it  were,  struck  out,  at  a  heat,  such  perfection  of 
discipline,  is  a  degree  of  military  merit  which  can  gain  no  lustre 
from  the  eulogtiim  of  "  the  bopk-Ieamed  theorist/' — When  thii 
talent  is  united  with  personal  courage,  and  with  that  presence  of 
mind  and  quickness  of  perception  and  decision  which  enable  their 
possessor  to  wield  at  will  the  weapons  he  has  thus  formed,  there  is 
nothing  wanting  to  complete  the  character  of  an  accomplished  ge^ 
neral.  i 

*  The  first  battnlkm^UDder  Maj.LeaTeiiworth,odMiste<lordetAebmeiits^tfi«a& 
and  sadrogimeot^  the  id  battahon  df  a  part  of  the  11th  regiment  ondcr  M^€Q, 
and  the  dd  df  a  deuohment  of  the  %5tk  ooder  Maj.  Jewup. 
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Tiro  days  after  the  action  the  araij  passed  the  Chippewa;  it 
lay  at  Que^nstowD  for  two  weeks,  part  of  the  time  within  gun  shot 
of  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara,  then  recrossed  the  Chip- 
pewa,  and  encamped  at  its  mouth  on  the  *24th  July. 

On  the  2^th  of  July,  Major  Oen.  Brown,  who  was  not  jet  ap. 
prized  of  the  arrival  of  Lieut.  Oen.  Drummond's  army,  from  Kings* 
ton  and  Prescott,  and  his  junction  with  Riall,  received  information, 
(which  afterwards  proved  to  be  false,  but  to  which  at  the  time 
he  gave  full  credit,)  that  Gen.  Riall  had  detached  a  large  body  of 
troops  across  the  Niagara  to  Lewistown,  for  some  object  not  exactly 
ascertained,  but,  as  was  supposed,  in  order  to  seize  or  intercept  the 
baggage  and  stores  which  were  at  Schlossber,  and  on  the  road 
thither.  It  appeared  to  Gen.  Brown,  that  the  most  effectual  mode 
of  diverting  the  enemy  from  this  object  was  to  recall  his  attention 
to  his  own  posts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara.  Brig.  Gen.  Scott 
was  ordered  to  march  rapidly  upon  Queenstown.  His  brigade  be- 
ing then  just  formed  for  the  usual  drill,  the  order  was  promptly 
executed.  The  whole  force  under  his  immediate  command  con- 
sisted of  four  small  battalions  under  Col.  Brady,  and  Majors  Jes- 
Bup,  Leavenworth,  and  McNeil,  together  with  Towsoh's  company  of 
artillery,  making  in  all  920  men ;  the  piquets  and  guards  belonging 
to  the  brigade,  the  whole  of  which  were  left  behind,  not  being  in* 
eluded*  To  these  were  added  Harris's  troop  of  light*  dragodns 
and  some  mounted  volunteers,  making  an  aggregate  of  1 050  men. 
lYith  this  force  Brigadier  Oen.  Scott  marched  from  the  camp  ;  the 
enemy  were  soon  discovered,  and  reported  to  Major  Gen.  Brown. 
At  nearly  three  miles  from  the  camp,  and  just  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  cataract  of  Niagara,  Scott  learned  that  the  enemy  was  in  some 
force  directly  in  front,  a  narrow  piece  of  woodland  alone  intercept- 
ing  them  from  his  view*  This  proved  to  be  the  advance  corps  of 
Drummond's  army,  then  in  march  to  attack  the  American  army 
in  its  position  at  Chippewa.  On  a  closer  reconnoitre,  this  force 
was  found  to  be  drawn  up  on  a  ridge,  running  out  at  right  angles 
from  the  Niagara.  Notwithstanding  their  superiority  of  number> 
Gen.  Scott  resolved  on  an  attack.  Waiting  only  to  communicate 
this  information  to  the  commanding  |enera],  he  advanced  upon  thern^ 
and  by  the  tune  the  message  was  delivered,  the  action  had  been 
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•ommeaced,  aod  bad  already  become  close  and  general  some  Cme 
before  the  remainder  of  the  division  crossed  (he  Cbippeiva. 

The  enemy  had  already  1500  men  in  line;  the  remainder  of 
Drummond's  army  were  on  fheir  march  from  Fori  George,  and  at- 
rived  successively  at  intervals  of  Sfteen  and  twenty  minuter*  Of 
the  line  in  view,  the  left  rested  on  the  road,  between  which  and 
the  river  was  a  space  of  200  paces  in  breadth,  cover  d  by  wot^dg. 
Major  Jessup,  sustained  by  Col.  Brady,  was  ordered  to  penetrate 
this  woodland  to  turn  the  enemy's  left  wing.  The  action  now  open- 
ed in  front,  on  the  part  of  Scott's  artillery  and  his  two  remaining 
battalions^  The  dragoons  were  not  engaged  on  either  side.  The 
enemy,  finding  that  he  far  outflanked  on  his  rights  threw  forward 
two  battalions  to  take  our  army  on  the  left.  These  were  promptly 
beaten  out  of  the  field ;  at  the  same  moment^  the  action  was  despe- 
rately contested  in  front  by  Towsonand  Col.  Brady,  wbitst  Jessup 
completely  succeeded  in  turning  the  enemy's  left,,  taking  prisoner 
Major  Gen.  Riall^  and  several  other  officers  on  the  rear,  and  then 
charged  back  through  the  enemy's  line,  cutting  off  a  porlion  of 
that  wing,  and  showing  himself  again  to  his  own  army  in  a  blaze  of 
fire.  The  action,  which  had  commenced  half  an  hour  before  sun- 
set, had  now  lasted  until  about  half  after  eight.  The  enemy's 
right  wing  had  been  beaten  out  of  the  field,  his  left  turned  and  cut 
dff;  his  centre  alone  remained  firm,  resting  on  a  height  conside- 
rably above  the  general  elevation  of  the  ridge,  and  supported  bj 
nine  pieces  of  artillery.  But  fresk  battalions' were  joining  the 
enemy  every  instanl  from  below*  Such  was  the  state  of  the  ac- 
tion when  Major  Gen.  Brown  arrived  with  the  reserve,  after  the 
battle  bad  thus  raged  for  an  hour  and  forty  minutes.  The  re- 
mamder  of  the  action,  after  Oen.  Brown  had  assumed  the  command^, 
cannot  be  better  related  (han  in  his  own  words.  '^  Apprehending^ 
•ays  he,  that  these  corps  (those  of  Scott's  brigade)  were  much 
exhausted,  and  knowing  that  Hicy  had  suffered  severely,  I  deter- 
fnined  to  interpose  a  new  line  with  the  advancing  troops,  and  thus 
disengage  Gen.  Scott,  and  hold  his  brigade  in  reserve.  Orders 
•were  accordingly  given  to  Gen.  Ripley.  The  enemy's  artillery 
occupied  a  hill,  which  gave  him  great  advantages,  and  was  the 
key  of  the  whole  positio/i.     It  was  supported  by  a  line  of  infantry. 

*  Cspt  Ketdmift  of  the  35tb,  wta  th«  officer  who  look  Gea.  Bian  pftrstMl^, 
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To  secure  the  victory,  it  was  necessary  to  carry  the  artillery,  and 
seize  the  height.  This:  duly  was  assigned  to  Col.  Miller,  who 
advanced  steadily  and  gallantly  to  his  object,  and  carried  the  height 
and  the  cannon.  Gen.  Ripley  brought  up  the  23d  (which  had 
faltcped)  to  his  support,  and  the  enemy  disappeared  from  before 
them.  The  enemy,  rallying  his  forces,  and,  as  is  believed,  having 
received  reinforcements,  now  attempted  to  drive  us  from  our 
position,  and  regain  his  artillery.  Our  line  was  unshaken,  and 
the  enemy  was  repulsed..  Twoijther  attempts,  having  the  same 
4>bject,  had  the  same  issue.  Geu.  Scott  was  again  engaged  in  re- 
pelling the  former  of  tfiose ;  and  the  last  I  saw  of  him  on  the  field 
of  battle,  he  was  near  the  head  of  his  column,  and  giving  to  ihi 
inarch  a  direction  that  would  have  placed  him  on  the  eneoij^t 
right.  Having  l>een  for  some  time  wounded,  and  being  a  good 
deal  exhausted  by  loss  of  blood,  it  became  my  wish  to  devolve 
the  command  on  <3en.  Scott,  and  retire  from  the  field  :  but,  on  m- 
quiring,  I  learned  that  he  was  disabled  by  wounds  ;  I  therefore 
kept  my  post,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  enemy's  last  cP- 
fort  repulsed.** 

AtM)ut  the  time  at  which  Gen.  Brown  says  he  saw  Scott  for 
the  last  time.  Gen.  Scott  had,  at  the  head  of  his  column,  twice 
charged  the  enemy.  Fie  had,  through  the  whole  action,  exposed 
his  person  in  the  most  dauntless  manner.  He  was  finally  disabled 
by  a  wound  from  a  mnsket  ball  through  his  right  shoulder, 
which  he  received  about  half  |>a8t  ten,  just  before  the  final 
close  of  the  action.  He  had  been  wounded  two  hours  before,  m 
the  left  side,  had  lost  two  horses  killed,  under  him,  and  his  aid,  Lieut. 
Worth,  and  his  brigade  major.  Smith,  had  both  been  wounded  by 
his  side.  The  total  loss  of  his  brigade  was  490  in  killed  and 
wounded  out  of  920^  including  in  this  number  more  than  thbty  o^ 
ficers. 

During  this  engagement  the  moon  shone  bright  and  clear,  but 
for  more  than  two  hours  the  hostile  lines  were  within  twenty 
yards  of  each  other,  and  so  frequently  intermingled,  that  officers 
would  often  order  an  enemy^s  platoon. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Bridgewater,  as  it  is  called.  But  why 
of  Bridgewater  ?  It  was  fought  near  the  mighty  cataract  of  Niaga- 
ra, and  within  the  sound  of  its  thunders :  Let  it,  then,  be  called  the 
battle  of  Niagara,  Cor  it  is  worthy  of  that  name. 
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This  battle  was,  ia  proportion  to  the  numbers  engaged;  the  moat 
aaaguinarj,  and  decidedly'  the  best  fought,  of  any  action  which  ever 
took  phce  on  the  American  continent*  ^^  We  had  no  such  fighl- 
ing  io^our  war,''  bai  one  of  the  bravest  soldiers  of  the  revolution 
often  said  to  the  writer  of  this  article.  The  repeated  charges  and 
actual  contest  with  the  bayonet,  are  alone  sufficient  to  render  this 
battle  remarkable.  The  actual  fight  with  the  bayonet  is,  in  tact» 
a  thing  of  very  rare  occurrence.  We  have  heard,  on  good  au» 
thority,  that  OeUf  Moreau  has  said,  that  he  never  saw  it  to  any  ex- 
tent more  thaa  twice— one  side.or  the  other  almost  always  breaking 
before  the  bayonets  crossed,  ^omeofthe  captive  oncers  of  the 
enemy  have  declared,  that  there  our  troops  exhibited,  not  only 
the  most  undaunted  bravery,  but  a  proficiency  in  tactics  and 
military  skill  which  would  have  done  honour  to  veterans.  In  par* 
ticular,  the  charge  of  Col.  Miller  has  been  represented  by  one  of 
these  gentlemen,  who  had  served  in  Spain,  as  having  surpassed 
any  thing  of  the  kind  he  ever  saw,  except  the  storming  of  St.  Se* 
bastians* 

This  is  neither  the  occasion,  nor  the  place,  to  expatiate  at  large 
on  the  gallant  bearing  of  those  who  fought,  and  those  who  fell,  on 
that  signal  day*  Yet,  in  drawing  up  this  hasty  sketch  of  the  mili* 
tary  life  of  Gen.  Scott,  it  was  with  pleasure  tliat  we  have  some- 
times turned  aside  from  the  exploits  of  our  hero,  to  catch  a  hasty 
glance  at  those  of  his  brave  companions  in  arms.  Feeble  and 
worthless  as  this  tribute  may  be,  we  are  yet  proud  to  contribate 
our  mitCi  to  pay  to  patriotism  and  valour  the  debt  the  nation  owes: 
glory  was  the  prize  for  which  they  fought,  apd  their  country 
must  bestow  it. 

On  the  very  day  in  which  this  action  took  place,  by  a  lingular 
coincidence,  Brig.  Gen*  Scott  was  appointed,  by  the  president,  a 
major  general  by  brevet.  His  wounds,  which  are  still  open,  were  for 
gome  time  exceedingly  painful  and  dangerous,  and  obliged  him  to 
retire  for  a  time  from  active  service*  As  soon  as  he  was  convales* 
cent,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  10th  military  dia* 
trict,  w(iere  he  is  now  stationed.  Beside  his  military  rank,  he  has 
received  e%'ery  testimonial .  of  respect  and  gratitude  which  hia 
country  could  bestow  ;  among  these  are  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  a 
medal,  frgm  Congress ;  a  sword  presented  by  the  citizeps  of  his  oa- 
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tjve  place,  Pelersburg  ;  a  Bword  and  vote  of  thapks  from  the  Le^ 
gislature  of  Virginia ;  and  his  name  has  been  given  to  a  oeir 
countj  of  that  state,  in  addition  to  these  civil  honours,  he  has 
lately  received  a  literary  one  from  Princeton  College,  idiich  was 
confer!  ed  in  a  manner  equally  flattering  to  himself,  and  honourable 
to  the   institution. 

At  the  late  commencement  of  that  college,  held  in  September 
last,  whikt  the  custogiary  collegiate  exercises  were  performing,  the 
trustees  were  accidentally  informed  that  Oen.  Scott  had  that  mo* 
ipent  alighted  at  the  opposite  tavern,  on  his  way  to  Baltimore.  It 
was  instantly  proposed  to  invite  him  to  the  commencement ;  a  de- 
putation of  the  trustees  was  accordingly  sent  over,  who  soon  return- 
ed with  the  general.  He  was  respectfully  received  by  the  trus- 
tees, and  seated  among  them  on  the  stai^e  ;  the  audience  express- 
ed the  strongest  symptoms  of  a  disposition  to  break  forth  into  tu- 
multuous applause,  which  was  with  difficulty  restrained,  by  a 
sense  of  the  decorum  due  to  the  place  and  the  occasion.  The 
valedictory  orator  now  ascended  the  stage ;  it  happened  that  the 
subject  of  his  oration  was  the*  chan^cter  of  a  patriotic  and  heroic 
soldier,  in  which  he  had  introduced  an  apostrophe  to  an  imaginary 
personage,  whom  he  depicted  as  a  bright  example  of  military  vir- 
tue* With  admirable  presence  of  mind,  and  great  elegance  of 
manner,  the  young  orator  suddenly  turned  and  addressed  this  t» 
Scott.    . 

The  effect  was  electrical ;  bursts  of  long,  reiterated,  and  un- 
iiestrainable  applause,  broke  forth  on  all  sides.  Even  grave  and 
learned  divines,  men  whose  studies  and  habits  of  mind  were,  little 
io  unison  with  feelings  of  this  nature,  were  hurried  away  and  over- 
come by  the  animating  and  kindling  sympathy  which  surrounded 
them.  \^  ith  some  difficulty  the  tumult  of  applause  was  hushed, 
and  the  president  rose  to  confer  the  doctorates  in  law  and  divini- 
ty, and  other  honorary  degrees. 

.  In  the  mean  while,  one  of  the  trustees  had  proposed  to  the  rest 
that  an  honorary  degree  should  be  conferred  on  their  illustrious 
visitant.  It  was  asked  whether  Gen*  Scott's  literary  acquirement 
were  such  as  to  render  this  compliment  appropriate.  A  gentle- 
man fVom  Virginia,  to  whom  he  was  personally  known,  replied,  (as 
is  the  fact,)  that  beside  possessing  the  general  information  of  a  well 
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educated  man,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  accurate  and  eviensive 
acquaintance  with  English  literature.  The  proposal  was  instantljr 
assented  to,  and  communicated  to  the  president,  who  concluded 
the  list  of  literarj  honours,  by  announcing  that  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  upon  Maj.  Gen.  Winfield 
Scott.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  building  again  rang  with 
the  enthusiastic  applause  of  the  audience.  This  complinient,  so 
spontaneous,  so  appropriate,  so  well-timed,  was  worthy  of  a  col- 
lege which  can  boast  of  numbering  in  the  long  list  of  her  sons 
many  of  the  most  brilliant  and  distinguished  men  of  their  ceuotiy 
in  every  walk  of  public  Ufe« 


Felix  prole  virdm- 


^centum  complexa  nepotes 


Omnes  ccBlicolas,  omnessupera  alta  teaeotep. 

V, 


VANITY  AND  FLATTERY,  A  VISION. 

I  imagined  that  I  was  ki  the  midst  of  an  immense  crowd,  whe 
were  eagerly  pressing  towards  a  large  ediBce,  situated  upon  the 
summit  of  a  lofty  hill.  Finding  it  impossible'  te  retreat,  I  quiet- 
ly suffered  myself  to  be  borne  along  by  the  violence  of  the  multi* 
tude,  till  I  arrived  at  what  I  found,  on  a  nearer  survey,  to  be  a  tem- 
ple. On  entering  it,  the  first  object  which  attracted  ray  attention 
was  a  figure,  seated  on  a  throoe,  and  adorned  with  the  ensigns  of 
sovereignty.  Her  head  was  encircled  by  a  fillet,  which  reflected 
all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  every  moment  the  light  f  issue  of 
her  drapery  presented  a  thousand  hues  to  thie  eyes  of  the  bo- 
bolder.  But  what  most  surprised  me  was  the  facility  with  which 
she  changed  not  only  the  fof  m  and  colours  of  her  robes,  but  evei 
their  texture.  At  one  moment  she  was  arrayed  in  the  li^^ht  dra- 
pery of  a  city  belle ;  at  another,  in  the  coarse  habiliments  of  a  jus- 
tice beauty.  Now  she  assumed  the  dress  and  manner  of  a  seclud- 
<^  student ;  and  now  appeared  in  all  the ,  magnificence  bf  a  coufw 
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tier.  Her  waist  was  encircled  with  a  zone  studded  with  the  wings 
of  a  butterfly  ;  in  her  left  hand  she  held  a  mirror,  and  with  her 
right  she  waved  a  sceptre  of  iron. 

One  step  lower,  upon  her  right  hand,  sat  a  person  whose  sole 
occupation  appeared  to  be  to  pour  out  a  liquid  into  a  golden  cup^ 
which  ever  and  anon  he  presented  to  the  lips  of  his  sovereign. 
The  appearance  of  this  personage  was  not  less  singular  than  that 
of  her  to  whom  he  was  ministering.  His  form  was  shrouded  by* 
a  veil  of  splendid  whiteness,  but  although  at  first  glance  it  dazzled 
the  eyes  of  those  who  ventured  to  behold  it,  yet  it  could  not  con- 
ceal from  the  penetrating  observer  the  deformity  it  was  intended 
to  cover. 

Struck  with  amazement  at  thia  scene,  and  at  beholding  the  in- 
numerable  crowds  which  bent  4he  knee  to  this  capricious  and  ever- 
varying  sovereign,  I  could  not  refrain  from  asking  some  explana- 
tion from  a  person  whose  dark  ami  animated  eye  appeared  to  be 
the  index  of  intelligence.  The  stranger  readily  complied  with 
my  request,  and  quickly  glancing  his  eye  over  the  crowd  as  he 
spoke,  "  You  behold,"  said  he,  '*  a  motley  collection  from  every 
nation  in  the  world,  assembled  to  proclaim  their  obedience  to  the 
empire  of  Vanity.  She  is  the  offspring  of  Pride  and  Folly, 
and  hsLS  inherited  the  arrogance  of  the  one  and  the  weakness  of 
the  other.  She  possesses  an  unbounded  sway  over  mankind,  and 
bfluenees  their  conduct  in  aloiost  every  pursuit  in  which  they 
engage*  But  the  constant  state  of  imbecility  in  which  she  is 
kept  by  drinking  the  intoxicating  draught  which  is  presented  by 
her  attendant,  renders  almost  all  her  measures  injurious  to  her 
subjects ;  and  there  are  few  indeed  who  do  not  suffer  want  and 
wretchedness  in  consequence  of  their  being  under  the  dominion 
•f  Vanity."  And  who,  said  I,  is  this  attendant?  "  His  name," 
replied  ray  informer,  "is  Flattery.  He  is  the  prime  minister  of 
Vanity,  and  though  he  may  appear  to  your  eyes  to  be  perfect  de- 
formity, yet  so  little  is  the  penetration  of  his  sovereign,  that  to  her 
he  appears  beautiful  as  an  inhat)itant  of  the  heavens." 

He  had  scarcely  spoken  these  words,  when  a  confused  noise 
was  heard  at  the  entrance  of  the  Temple,  and  the  cry  of  "Justice'* 
•esounded  from  every  quarter.     At  the  sound,   the  cup  trembled 
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in  the  handi  of  Flattery,  and  the  sceptre  of  Vanif 7  fell  from  her 
grasp.  Flattery  attempted  to  conceal  himself  among  the  crowd, 
but  a  band  ofLictbrs,  advancing,  seized  him,  chained  him  side  by 
side  with  Vanity,  and  conducted  both  before  the  tribunal  of  Jus* 
tice  and  Mercy.  Impelled  by  curiosify  to  see  what  would  be  the 
sentence  pronounced  upon  these  culprits,  who  had  so  long  been 
permitted  to  tyrannize  over 'mankind,  I  followed  the  crowd,  and 
entered  the  abode  of  those  primeyal  judges  of  mankind* 

The  trumpet  of  Judgment  resounded  through  the  hall,  ''Who 
^is  the  accuser  of  the  tyrant  and  her  minion  ?^'  In  a  moment  die 
roof  burst  in  twain,  and  a  celestial  form  descended :  brightoess 
encircled  her  head,  and  upon  her  breast  was  inscribed,  in  letters  of 
Fkime,  "  Truth,  the  first  and  darling  attribute  of  the  Almighty ♦* 
'^  I  am  the  accuser,"  said  the  celestial  visitant,  *'  but  I  accuse  not 
Tanity — I  accuse  him  who  haa  been  the  cause  of  her  crimes; 
Vanity  would  never  have  caused  Misery,  unless  FUttery  had 
first  inebriated  her  with  his  fascinating  cup/' 

Justice  arose  from  her  throne ;  ''  I  condemn,"  said  she,  ''  the 
tyrant  to  wander  in  exile  an  outcast  from  society  ;  for  her  iail* 
ings,  though  destructive  to  mankind,  have  been  those  of  weaknea 
rather  than  of  malice.  But  the  iniquitous  partner  In  her  guik  I 
condemn  to  instant  death."  All  eyes  were  now  eagerly  directed 
to  the  countenance  of  Mercy*  The  venerable  Judge  arose,  mikl- 
ness  beamed  from  her  countenance,  and,  as  she  spoke,  her  words 
were  tempered  with  a  smile.  '^  I  do  not  blame, '  said  hhe, 
''  the  decision  of  Justice,  but  the  object  may  be  accomplished 
without  so  much  rigour*  It  is  enough  \o  strip  Flattery  of  the 
dazzling  veil  which  shrouds  his  detbrmity,  and  to  restrain  him  from 
offering  the  cup  of  intoxication.  It  is  enough  to- condemn  Vanity 
to  behold  the  hideous  form  of  her  sycophant,  and  to  subject  her 
to  the  torinenfing  desire  of  that  cup  which  it  is  no  longer  in  ber 
power  to  receive.'' 

Thus  Mercy  spake,  and  immeditatcly  her  orders  were  executed 
Tlie  cup  was  dashed  from  the  hand  of  Flattery,  •  and  the  veil  was 
torn  from  his  countenance.  But  no  sooner  had  Vanity  beheld 
him  in  his  native  deformity,  than  she  uttered  a  cry  of  such  horror, 
mingled  with  despair,  that  t  awoke  with  the  fright  that  it  occa- 
sioned. 
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Remarks  on  the  Past  and  Present  State  of  the  Arts  in  England. 

[From  the  Refleetor.] 

The  followiag  remarks  are  presented  to  the  reader,  not  a$  Jiar- 
ing  any  nice  pretensions  to  connoisseiirship,  but  as  resulting  from 
some  attention,  and  more  regard,  to  the  cause  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
The  writer  is  impartial  on  the  subject,  if  he  is  nothing  else;  and 
be  attempts  to  estimate  it  in  no  other  waj  than  by  the  general 
Standard  of  poetrj,  music,  and  other  works  of  genius;  that  is  to 
Bay,  by  its  mvention,  its  harmonious  agreement,  and  its  ^nature. 
Nor  will  the  observations  of  a  critic,  so  ill  qualified  "  to  make  the 
worse  appear  the  better  reason,''  be  found,  it  is  hoped,  altogether 
useless  to  the  public.  The  subject  is  beginning  to  excite  a  gene* 
ral  interest,  but  hitherto  its  critics  have  been  either  professors 
themselves,  or  persons  too  well  acquainted  with  those  professors  • 
and  fhotigh  we  have  lyid  a  great  deal  of  good  criticism  upon  Art] 
we  have  had  very  little  either  good  or  disinterested  upon  our 
Artists. 

The  reasons  are  obvious.     Professors,  though  of  course  best 
informed  on  the  subject,  are  not  the  b^st  qualified  in  other  re- 
*  specis  to  criticise  their  living  brethren.     In  the  first  place,  their 
individual  rivalry,  like  that  of  poets  and  musical  composers,  is  a 
great  and  perhaps  insurmountable  bar  to  impartiality :   secondly, 
when  inclined  to  be  impartial  with  regard  to  artists,  they  find  it 
difficult  to  be  so  with  regard  to  branches  of  art :  and  thirdly,  even 
where  neither  of  these  stumUmg-blocks  might  be  found,  profes- 
sional delicacy  naturally  interferes  with  the  requisite  freedom  of 
criticism.     Of  the  first  of  these  courses  the  proofs  are  suflSciently 
notorious  and  lamentable;  the  second  has  ever  been  manifest  in 
the  disputes  between  the  different  walks  of  art;  and  the  third  has 
lately  been  exemplified  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Shee,  who,  with 
every  disposition  to  be  an  impartial  critic  even  at  his  own  expense, 
cannot  find  it  in  bis  heart  to  be  a  just  one  at  that  of  others.     The 
patrons  and  professed  connoisseurs,  taking  part  with  their  respec- 
tive fiivourites,  are  more  or  less  liable  to  the  same  objections. 
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Nay,  some  of  the  yery  artists,  who  have  otherwise  the  most  ex> 
alted  views  of  their  profession^  put  impartiality  entirely  out  of  the 
question,  and  think  that  criticism  has  no  business  with  a  rising  art, 
but  to  pass  over* its  defects,  and  flatter  it  into  a  vaiaand  slovenly 
confidence ;  as  if  weeds  would  of  their  own  accord  forsake  the 
garden ;  or  as  if,  by  any  cherishing  process  of  the  hot-house,  these 
weeds  could  become  flowers. 

It  may  be  of  use,  then,  as  a  small  help  to  persons  of  cultivated 
minds,  who  would  easily  blend  a  love  of  painting  apd  sculpture 
with  that  oi  the  other  liberal  arts  already  established  in  this  coun* 
fry,  to  state  the  general  impression  which  our  British  artists  have 
made  upon  aa  humble  but  not  inattentive  spectator.  This  state- 
ment may  also  serve,  in  a  general  sense,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
mind  and  feeling  with  which  it  is  proposed  to  handle  the  subject 
in  the  future  numbers  of  the  Rbflgctor,  where  attention  will  be 
paid  to  tfae  general  spirit  and  progress  of  art,  rather  than  to  its 
indiscriminate  eSbrts,  its  mechanism,  or  its  petty  disputes.  Cri^ 
ticiam  of  tb:8  kind  does  not  pretend  to  instruct  the  painter  in  the 
process  of  his  art,  to  decide  between  the  merits  of  strata  and  sub* 
strata,  of  oils  and  of  mygylphs^-or,  indeed,  to  assume  any  tone 
of  pictorial  learning.  Its  whole  endeavour  is  to  try  the  artist 
upon  the  general  principles  of  taste,  and  to  interest  the  general 
taste  in  favour  of  the  artist;  to  suggest  to  the  one  the  best  means 
of  exciting  a  public  feeling  for  art,  and  to  prepare  this  feeling,  as 
much  as  possible,  by  familiarizing  people,  with  the  contemplation 
of  art:  in  a  word,  to  do  what  little  it  can  towards  giving  painting 
and  sculpture  their  due  share  in  the  social  honoars  of  poetry,  and 
making  them  current  iu  books,  iii  discourse,  and  in  general  admi- 
ration. 

This  unprofessional  criticism  is  at  least  of  one  use :  it  shows 
unequivocally  the  popular  progress  of  art.  Our  artists  owe  much 
civility,  on  this  head,  to  Mr.  Cumberland,  who  is  the  first  writer,  ' 
I  believe,  of  any  repute,  that  has  taken  pains  to  foster  the  rising 
art,  and  -whose  zeal  in  its  cause  is  as  honourable  to  his  public  spirit 
as  to  his  various  taste  and  classicality.  Fifty  years  ago  there 
was  no  criticism  of  the  kind,  and  for  a  very  plain  reason— -4)ecause 
there  was  nothing  to  call  it  forth.  While  Ariosto,  at  the,  com- 
mencement of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  praising  the  perfection 
of  art  m  his  country,  our  writers  had  no  idea  of  the  subject^ 


*  It  it  eurioas  that  Ariosto,- though  the  intimate  friend  of  Raphael,  and  of  ai 
•ongenial  faney  with  that  artist  than  with  Mioliael  Asifelo,  thoaU)  introduce  the 
hitter,  in  his  mention  of  living  painters,  with  so  decided  an  air  of  superiority.  Wu 
it  that  he  really  had  more  admiration  for  an  artist  tha*  presented  so  majestie  a  eon* 
trast  to  his  own  powers  \  Qr  that  he  paid  a  real  though  misplaced  compliment  to 
his  friend's  modesty  ?  Or  that  the  familiarity  of  friendship  had  diminished  sonethinc 
•f  its  respect  ?  Or  that  Michael  Angelo  was  at  that  moment  mure  in  vogue,  and 
had  hitely  astonished  Rome  with  the  display  of  all  his  powers  ?  W^haterer  was  the 
cH\ue>  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  Yahiable,  because  most  disintererted^  pieecft 
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Many  years  afterwards,  Milton  delighted  in  alluding  to  and 
exalting  music,  but  though  abounding  in  paintings  of  the 
most  exquisite  kind,  scarcely  seems  to  have  thought  of  the  sister 
art  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch' as  .be  had  visited 
Italy ;  and  it  has  brought  upon  him,  as  it  did  upon  Tasso,  the 
suspicion  of  insensibility  to  painting.  Our  poets  in  genera],  how- 
•ever,  cannot  be  liable  to  such  a  charge.  Shakspeare,  in  default 
of  meetipg  with  ifftists  of  his  owncountry,  has  gone  out  of  his  way^ 
'  as  well  as  out  of  chronology,  to  introduce  his  admiration  of  Julio, 
Romano  ;^  and  it  may  be  said  of  succeeding  poets,  that  they  stood 
ready  with  their  pens  to  paneg>Tize  any  Englishman  who  should 
appear  with  a  pencil  in  his  hand.  Dryden  had  a  critical  taste  for 
art,  as  be  has  exempHBed  with  so  much  spirit  in  one  of  his  Epis- 
tles, and  he  gave  his  countrymen  a  translation  t)f  Du  Fresnoy, 
but  did  not  live  to  see  any  effects  from  his  congenial  zeaK  Pope, 
who  amused  himself  with  a  pallet,  just  as  some  great  artists  have 
with  verses,  could  find  no  better  native  painter  to  immortalize 
than  Jervas  ;  and  it  was  as  singular  a  piece  of  good  fortune  for  a 
foreigner,  as  it  is  a  mortifying  r^ollectiob  for  our  countrymen, 
that  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  a  man  vain  enough  already,  and  at  best 
a  graceful  portrait  painter,  was  fed  with  the  poetical  flatteries  of 
four  of  our  greatest  writers,  Dryden,  Pope,  Congreve,  and  Addison. 
It  is  true,  England  had  net  be^en  destitute  of  painters  since  the 
reign  ^f  Heniy  VIII.,  but  they  were  altogether  in  a  small  or  ser- 
vile way,  and  dealt  at  most  in  smooth  portraits,  and  in  copies  of 
the  foreign  artists  who  visited  England.  Of  this  description,  and 
in  the  first  j^k  of  native  talent,  were  the  two  Olivers,  Miry 
Beale,  who  copied  Lely,  Dobson,  who  copied  Titian  and  Vandyck, 
and  Cooper,  who  was  called  the  '<  Yandyck  in  little."  Among 
these,  for  the  sake  of  rescuing  him  from  the  mefe  contempt  with 
which  he  is  recollected  by  literary  readers,  may  also  be  mentioned 
Flatman,  who,  in  spite  of  his  ^'  jaded  muse"  so  spiritedly  lashed 
by  Rochester,  was  a  very  anirnated  miniature  painter.  In  the 
other  imitative  walks  of  art  an  Englishman  hardly  ever  ventured. 
In  sculpture  particularly,  we  have  not  had  a  single  name  of  repute 

•f  homage  Uiat  Michael  Angelo  ever  reeeived,  tho<^  hj.  no  raeani  in  the  poe(*a 
bett  ityle.  See  Orlando  PurioMo,  Canto  SS,  St.  S.  vherehe  aeeaa  to  pot  eteo 
Titian  on  an  eqoalitj  vith  hb  friend.— 

E  qoei,  ehe  faro  a'  nostri  di,  o  ton  ora, 

Leonanlo,  Andrea  Mantegna,  Gian  BelUno, 

Doo  Doni,  e  quel  eh*  a  par  tculbe  t  eelora^ 

Michel,  frill  che  mirtal.  Angel  Jumne  / 

Bastiano,  J?a/aeVTizian  oh^onora  ,^« 

JVbn  men  Cador,  ehe  qaei  Venezia  e  UrbioO) 

E  gli  altriy  di  eni  tal  r  opra  li  Tede, 

Qual  della  prisea  etd  m  tegge  e  erede.' 

•  mn$er'$  Tale,  Act  V.  Scene  fi.   * 
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till  within  a  very  abort  period.  Gabriel  Gibber  was  a  OermaA; 
Rjsbrack  came  from  Flanders,  and  Roubilliac  from  Switzerland* 
That  we  might  not,  however,  be  ehtirelj  indebted  to  foreigner! 
for  every  kind  of  monument,  small  as  well,  as  great,^  erected  to 
the  memory  of  our  great  men,  the  reign  of  William  produced 
Verfue,  the  father  of  English  engravhig,  who  with  a  spirit  well, 
calculated  both  to  extend  and  exalt  his  art,  delighted  in  copying 
the  portraits  of . illustrious  persons.  His  beads. of  the  Ekitish 
poets,  philosophers,  and  statesmen,  are  well  known  ;  and  hki 
scrupulous  anxiety  to  procure  faithful  originals  gave  them  a  value, 
of  which  one  is  not  willing  to  doubt.*  His  style  is  neither  power- 
ful nor  finished,  but  k  is  correct,  light,  and  well-toned,  keeping 
under  the  subordinate  parts,  and  throwing  out  the  heads  with  an 
effect  at  once  lively  and  unobtrusive.  However,  even  in  this 
branch  of  art,  the  foreigners  interfered  and  climbed  over  us  ;  and 
Yertue  had  the  robttification  of  seeing  his  work  and  his  reputation 
at  once  taken  out  of  his  hands  by  Houbracken.  The  only  walk 
in  which  native  talent  stood  alone,  till  within  the  last  reign,  was 
that  of  architecture,  ill  which  dur  forefathers  had  excelled  after 
their  rude  manner,' and  which,  during  the  reign  of  King  Charles, 
obtained  for  us  in  our  turn  the  admiration  of  foreigners,'  in  the 
productions  of  Inigo  Jones.  The  frontof  the  Banqueting  House, 
built  by  this  architect  at  Whitehall,  is  reckoned  a  masterpiece  d 
elegant  proportion,  and  indeed  can  hardly  fail  to  strike  anr  eye 
that  is  naturally  good^  and  at  all  accustomed  to  look  at>out  for  ob- 
jects of  taste.  Christopher  Wren,  who  flourished  in  the  reigns 
of  James  11.  and  Anne,  and  was  perhaps  a  greater^philosopher 
thftn  architect,  allowed  himself  none  of  the  extravagancies  into 
which  Jones  had  fallen  in  his  earlier  days,  but  seems  to  have  bad 
neithier  his  fine  taste,  nor  his  opportunities  of  forming  one.  What 
made  him  rich  did  not  help'  to  make  him  great.  He  was  em- 
ployed by  Queen  Anne  in  the  work  of  the  fifty  churches  ;  and 
we  may  easily  <\onceive  the  feelings  of  an  architect  who,  with 
his  hands  half  tied,  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  through  an  endless 
succession  of  church-wardens,  clergymen,  and  proprietors  of 
ground.  People  are  surprised  to  learn  how  many  of  these  churches 

*  Vertue  has  been  much  eommended  for  his  esre  in' this  respeet ;  but  if  he  "was 
assuccessAil  as  he  was  ierupulous,  Kir  Godfrey  Kneller  from  whom  he  engraved 
so  much,  must  have  been  very  wantonly  abused  for  the  infidelity  of  hu  portraits. 
Jt  must  be  owned,  however,  that  contemporary  evidence  is  against  them  both. 
Their  portrait  of  Dryden,  for  instance,  is  not  the  short, 'thick  personage  which  tbe 
poet  is  nllawed  lo  have  been.  Sir  Godfrey's  Newton  has  sparkling  eyes ;  but  if  w« 
are  to.  believe  Atterbury,  who  was  personally  acquainted  with  that  great  man,  his 
eyes  were  of  an  ordinary  cast,  and  announced  nothing,  l^'his  defect  he  had  in  wak" 
mon  with  Milton,  and  yet  it  is  ;bsei  vable  that  in  Vertue's  head  of  Miltori«  the  sight 
is  remarkably  piercing.  This  head  has  no  designer's  name  to  it ;  I  believe  Vertue 
took  it  from  a  bust  which  he  had  in  his  possession  x  and  busts  are  by  no  means  the 
best  originals  for  an  engraver,  particularly  with  regard  to  eye-sightp 
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he  built,  and  to  see  bow  few  d^erve  any  notice.  Ope  of  bis 
most  admired  works  is  tbe  churh  of  3t.  Slepheo,  Walbrook, 
the  roof  of  wbicb  is  beautifully  supported  and  proportioned,  and 
bas  a  singular  cbaracter  of  dignity  that  triumphs  at  once  over  the 
smallness  of  tbe  edifice  and  the  clogging  ipeanness  of  the  pews  be- 
low. St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  upon  which  his  principal  fame  is  sup- 
posed to  rest,  is  allowed  to  be  inferior  to  (he  original  model, 
which  be  was  not  allowed  to  execute  ;  and  perhaps,  though  such 
an  opinion  mtist  be  spoken  with  deference,  it  does  not  deserve 
tbe  praise  it  bas  received.  To  uneducated  eyes,  which  are  not 
always  the  worst  judges  of  general  effect,  the  dome  appears  too 
large  for  the  main  body;  and  not  to  mention  the  little  frittered 
steeples,  the  division  pf  tbe  facade  into  two  small  rows  of  co- 
lumns, one  over  tbe  other,  seems  not  only  to  have  sacrificed 
irithout  cause  a  noble  opportunity  of  making  a  large  and  imposing 
portico,  but  to  be  totally  unworthy  of  tbe  grandeur  to  which  it 
introduces  us.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to' enter  into  the  claims 
of  this  species  of  art,  to  settle  the  distinct  boundaries  between  the 
architect  and  the  builder,  and  to  distinguish  between  the  grandeur 
of  the  artist's  mind,  and  the  imposing,  nature  of  size  and  aiti* 
tude.  One  may  remark,  also,  that  architecture,  by  the  fixture  of 
its  forms,  and  the  real  or  imaginary  perfection  of  its  orders,  pro* 
duceS' every  species  of  servile  imitation — so  much«  indeed,  that 
it  is  hard  to  say  where  its  imitation  ends  and  its  invention  begins, 
and  whether  tbe  best  modern  architect  is  any  thing  more  than  a 
tasteful  plagiarist.    ' 

Jones  and  Wren  are  of  themselves,  aufficient  proof,  that  our 
monarchs  have  been  unjustly  accused  of  preferring  foreign  to  na- 
tive talent,  where  native  talent  was  to  be  found.  A  much  better 
reason  for  our  deficiencies  in  art  has  been  found  in  our  continual 
political  struggles,  which  turned  the  national  spirit  another  way ; 
and  to  this,  as  to  all  general  reasons  of  the  kind,  may  be  added  va- 
rious other  causes,  such  as  the  tastelessness  of  successive  princes, 
the  devotion  of  the  middle  classes  to  commerce,  a  national  feel* 
ing  inimical  to  foreign  taste  and  to  show  in  general,  and  a  jealpus 
antipathy  to  the  decoration  of  places  of  worship.  This  last  ob- 
struction, arising  from  jealousies  ever  present,  and  from  preju- 
dices that  are  always  tbe  last  to  give  way,  has  survived  all  the 
rest;  and  it  was  not  thirty  years  ago  that  Terrick,  Bishop  of 
London,  refused  the  united  offer  of  our  first  artists  to.  decorate 
bis  cathedral  gratuitously.  Before  this  time,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  our  painters  had  decorated  some  public  buildjngs  to  little 
advantage.  Thornhill,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  had  been 
employed  to  paint  the  roof  of  this  very  cathedral,  and  though  he 
was  an  intelligent  artist,  yet  he  bad  such  little  knowledge  of  form 
and  colouring,  that  his  pictures  suffer  nothing  by  being  out  of 
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«ght.  His  pupil  Brown  i»  entirely  forgotten^  though  the  painter 
of. a  number  of  altar-pieces  in  the  'metropolis.  The  reigns  of 
the  first  and  second  George  produced  nothing  better.  The  oaoies 
of  Hayman,  Wills,  and  Highinore,  the  best  historical  painters, 
sixty  years  ago,  are  notpr  scarcely  known  out  of  the  profession.* 
Their  style  was  altogether  feeble  and  ignorant,  as  may  be  sefen  in 
the  pictures  they  presented  to  the  Foundling  Hospital.  The 
.  former,  a  great  man  in  his  day,  painted  the  rotunda  in  Vauxball 
Gardens,  and  may  be  recollected  by  literary  readers  as  the  de* 
signer  of  the  plates  to  Warburton^s  edition  of  Pope  and  other 
books  of  that  period.  With  these  artists  was*joioed  the  cele* 
brated  Hogarth,  who,  with  ail  his  genius  and  electric  originality;; 
cannot  be  considered  as  illustrating  the  progress  of  art.  It  ii 
allowed,  that  he  was  rather  a  wit  and  moral  satirist  upon  canvass, 
than  a  painter,  and  had  almost  as  little  skill  as  his  cotemporaries 
in  form  and  colour.  He  illustrated  with  his  pen  the  theory  of 
grace,  and  no  artist  t>etter  understood  expression  of  a  certain 
kind  ;  but  his  theory  of  grace  only  enabled  him  to  ridicule  the 
practical  want  of  it  in  others ;  and  the  expression,  of  which  he 
was  a  master,  was  of  a  peculiar  and  sophisticated  species,  not 
seldom.degeoerating  into  caricature.  His  attempts  at  history 'are 
known  only  to  be  despised,  particularly  his  vulgar  and  even  dis- 
gusting Sigismonday  which  enabled  the  party  wit  of  Churchill  to 
handle  him  as  severely  in  the  light  of  an  artist,  as  he  had  done 
malignantly  in  that  of  a  man.  His  great  and  unrivalled  excel- 
lence lay  in  conveying  the  odiousness  of  vice  by  familiar  touches, 
which  might  have  been  painful  or  disgusting  had  they  been  intro- 
duced with  less. circumstance  of  h\imour  or  evident  morality  of 
effect,  and  he  was  perhaps  the  first  artist  who  made  his  canvass 
the  vehi(Je  of  sheer  wit  or  the  sympathy  of  remote  ideas.  Swift 
ihimself,  who  saw  his  congenial  talent,  has  no  stroke  of  this  kind 
hiore  complete  or  satirical  than  Jhe  spider's  web  over  the 
poor'sbox  in  the  Wedding  scene  at  Church.  The  rest  of  Ho- 
garth's contemporaries  were  portrait  painters,-  who,  by  confining 
themselves  to  a  head  and  shouldelrs,  obtained  more  money,  per^ 
haps  more  reputation,  than  their  historical  brethren.  They  were 
men  of  little  or  no  gepius,  and  might  have  starved  among  a  peo- 
ple less  fond  of  their  ancestors  and  relations.  The  artists  in  this 
line  seem  to  have  kept  up  a  kind  of  hereditary  sway  over  the 
town  ever  since  the  reign  of  James.  Thus  Lely  was  succeeded 
by  Kneller,  who  was  succeeded  -by  Jervas  and  Richardson,  who 
were  succeeded  by  Hudson.     This  last  painter  was  not  aware  by 

*  So  late  M  the  year  1755,  a  French  ardst  rending  in  ]!ingland,  of  the  name  of 
Rouqiiet,  puhlUhcd  a  small  account  of  the  State  of  the  Vrtt  in  this  coaDti7.  In 
this  book  he  talks  of  Hayman  as  the  first  of  British  artists,  and  reprcflents  aim  as 
**  master  of  every  qualificatioa  (hat  can  form  a  great  painter.** 
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what  sort  of  a  successor  he  was  to  be  dethroned,  and  what  a  revo- 
lution was  preparing  in  the  world  of  taste,  llis  portraits  had  no 
merit  but  that  of  coarse  fidelity,  but  this  was  enough  to  make  him 
a  favourite  with  the  country  gentlemen^  who  came  to  him  as  to  a 
so:t  of  slop  painter,  to  be  fitted  out  in  fine  i^igs  and  laced 
ha(s.*  It  is  the  praise  of  his  father-in-law,  Richardson,  who 
was  an  intelligent  critic  of  painting,  that  by  his  treatise  on  ^ 
that  subject  he  first  inspired  the  destined  founder  of  the  British ' 
school. 

This  was  Joshua  Reynolds,  a  man  of  a  thinking  and  un- 
shackled  mind,  who  was  the  first  to  carry  the  good  sense  and  spi- 
rit of  his  nation  into  the  walks  of  art.  With  a  taste  that  rejected 
every  thin^  vulgar  aud  meretricious,  and  at  the  same  time  a  stu- 
■dious  love  of  efi*ect,  he  united  chastity  with  warmth,  and  gave 
the  town  what  it  had  never  seen  before,  the  simplicity  of  nature 
adorned  with  the  most  glowing  charms  of  art.  The  union  was  ir* 
resistible,  and  he  instantly  took  the  lead  in  his  profession*  The 
Royal  Academy,  instituted  in  1769  by  the  exertions  p(  himself 
and  a  few  other  spirited  artists,  elected  him  its  first  President  by 
a  kind  of  involuntary  impulse  :  riches  and  respect  grew  round 
him ;  and  having  as  instructive  a  pen  as  he  had  an  effective  pencil, 
he  did  more  for  the  formation  of  a  school  of  art  than  all  the  foreigners 
who  had  visited  or  been  connected  with  the  country.  Sir  Joshua 
united  in  his  portraits  ease  and  elegance  of  demeanour,  an  unaf- 
fected  air  of  thinkhig,  ainl  ^  combination  of.  all  the  charms  pf 
colour,'  Venetian  and  Flemish.  His  invention  in  this  walk  dis- 
played itself  in  the  happiest  varieties  of  attitude  and  of  back- 
ground ;  his  children  breathed  innocence  and  unconsciousness ; 
and,  in  a  word,  he  exhibited  the  perfection  of-  portrait  painting 
in  the  true  greatness  arising  from  simplicity. — In  considering  him, 
however,  as  he  certainly  ivas,  the  founder  of  the  British  school, 
it  is  evident  that  he  rather  inspired  it. with  industry  and  elemen- 
tary good  taste  than  afibrded  it  a  sufficient  example.  It  is  said 
of  him,  as  it  was  of  Vandyck,  that  he  would  have  been  as  ex- 
cellent in  history  as.in  portraiture,  had  he  bent  his  genius  to  it ; 
.but  where  are  the  proofs  ?  Colour,  grace,  and  portraiture,  do 
not  make  historical  painters;  still  less  do  incorrectness  of  draw- 
ing and  want  of  historical  invention.     The  very  circumstance  of 

*  In  a  paper  of  Uie  ConnQiM^eur^  No.  40,  Dec.  1754,  there  is  a  letter  sij^Qed  Rtuti- 
eus,  in  which  this  pointer  it  meniiooed  by  implication  vrith  great  respect : — <<  So 
AOmmon/'  sajtthe  writer,  **i5thitfaaliion  (the  uae  of  paint)  grown  among  the  yonng 
•  as  well  as  old.  that  when  I-  am  in  a  group  of  beauties,  \  consider  them  m  so  many 
prett|r  pictures;  looking  about  me  with  as  little  emotion  ssldo  at  Hudson's:  if  any 
thing  fills  me  witli  admiration,  it  is  ih^  judiciout  arrangement  of  the  tints,  and  the 
dBficatt  tmtchc*  of  the  pamter." 
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his  pursuing  portraiture  in  preference  to  history  is  an  argumeifr 
against  his  talent  for  the  latter,  for  want  of  ambition  in  suck 
cases  is  most  likelj  to  be  want  of  genius.     To  this  may  be  added 
bis  anxious  and  continual  hunting  after  the  secrds  of  the  great 
coiouristSy  that  is  to  saj,  their  mixture  of  colours. and  mode  of 
mechanical  working,  which  he  seems  to  have  considered  as  the 
philosopher's  stone  of  painting.     In  this  pursuit  he  wasted  much 
of  his  time  and  more  of  his  future  reputation ;  for  the  numberless 
experiments  he  made  injured  the  stability  of  his  colouring;  and 
'   many  of  his  pictures  are  already  so  cracked  and  apparently  woroi- 
eaten,  that  they  look  older  than  some  of  the  flimsiest  of  Titian* 
In  kicif  Sir  Jpshua,  like  Titian  and  Yandyck,  was  only  a  hnk 
between  portrait  painting    and  history,  and  the  end  next  the 
former  was  mqch  the  best  part  of  the  roetaL     I  believe  it  v  ac- 
knowledged  by  those  who  have  seen  in  Italy  the  originals  whiek 
he  had  studiedy  that  his  history  is  little  more  tl|an  tasteful  com- 
pilation',    lie  seems  not  to  have  been  able  to  produce  any  great 
work  without  something  to  copy— something  to  funiisH  him  with 
first  ideas ;  and  thus  portrait  painting,  which  is  apt  to  stupify  the 
best  historical  artist,  was  his  principal  inspirer.     His  picture  of 
the  Tragic  Muse  has  been  justly  celebrated  for  its  historical  dig* 
oity ;  but  he  had  the  portrait  before  him  in  the  person  of  Mrs. 
Siddons ;  atid  it  was  this  portrait  he  copied,  though  perhaps  with 
a  nobler  air  of  simplicity.    When  he  painted  the  same  Muse  from 
his  own  conception  in  the  picture  of  Ga^ricki  between  Tragedy 
and  Comedy^  he  made  her  a  puling  girl.     But  he  had  considera^ 
ble  faults  even  in  his  own  walk*     His  drawing  he  acknowledged 
to  be  incorrect,  but  in  his  paintings  he  endeavoured  to  conceal 
this  great  defect  by  indistinct  outlineis  and  seducing  tricks  of  co- 
lour, than  which  there  could  hardly  be  a  more  pernicious  example 
for  young  students.     He  had  also  suffered  his  fancy  to  indulge  it- 
self so  far  in  a  predilection  for  a  certain  arch  character  in  female 
and  infant  cases,  that  it  often  destroyed  his  simplicity ;  and  in 
pursuing  these  <<  quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles,"  he  ac* 
quired  a  habit  of  turning  up  his  eyes  and  mpuths  fantastically  at 
the  comers ;  a  manner  contrary  to  nature  in  .general,  as  well  as  in 
direct  opposition  to  ideal  beauty..    However,  as  it  luckily  hap- 
pened, his  exemplary  love  of  study,  his  better  judgment,  and 
those  excellent  lectures,  in  which  he  showed  an  enthusiasm  fiir 
historical  greatness  smgularly  contrasted  with  his  practice,  redeem* 
ed  him  from  the  danger  of  poisoning  the  taste  he  had  diffused  :and 
a  new  set  of  painters  were  risipg  in  .the  mean  time,  who,  while 
Ihey  took  nothing  from  the  reputation  of  his  peculiar  beauties, 
brought  to  the  increasing  stock  of  art  a  useful  variety  and  m  muck 
greater,  ambition* 
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ThiJ  principal  of  these  were  Barry,  West,  and  Mortimer,,  in 
history ;  Romney  in  portrait ;  and  Wilson  and  Gainsborough  ia 
landscape.  Angelica  and  Cipriani  had  also  com6  from  Italy ;  but 
times  were  altered,  and  foreigners  now  came  only  to  be  excelled* 
With  much  superficial  taste,  these  two  artists  were  feeb|e  and  flut* 
tering  in  their  style ;  their  women  had  a  pleasing  and  femininO 
aoftness,  bat  no  variety  whatever;  and  their  heroes,  particularly 
those  of  Angelica,  were  so  many  men-milliners  in  helmets.  Mr. 
Fuseli,  with  a  contempt  more  jnst  than  gallant,  calls  her  productions 
^a  bundle  of  rags/'  It  was  a  singular  instance  of  the  rising  ge^ 
aius  in  this  country,  that  though  seducing  to  students  by  their  ea« 
ainess,  and  recommended  everywhere  by  the  masterly  graver  of 
Bartolozzi,  they  hardly  produced  an  imitator.  Sir  Joshua  and 
his  brethren  had  therefore  done  us  another  piece  of  service :  they^ 
had  saved  us  from  the  flippant,  monotonous,  and  affected  style^ 
which  latterly  obtained  in  Italy,  and  which  at  length  reduced  that 
mighty  mistress  of  art  to  second  childishness. 

Landscape  shone  in  the  general  dawn.     Oainsborough  was  easy^ 

picturesque,  and  excelled  in  select  combination ;  but  Wilson  was 

a  greater  genius,  and  by  giving  classical  and  impassioned  subjects 

to  his  landscapes,  animated  them  with  thought  and  with  historical 

interests    For  the  delicate  efiect  of  some  of  his  paintings  he  has 

been  compared  to  Glaude ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  altogether 

ft  nobler  artist.     Claude's  excellence  was  in  repose,  in  tenderness 

of  scenery,  and  in  a  kind  of  Arcadian  luxury ;  but  bis  introduyc- 

tion  of  hiiman  accidents  was  uninventive,  and  his  figures  are  lame 

and  pitiable.     Wilson's  fancy  and  execution  were  of  a.  higher  and 

more  extensive  order:   he  excelled  as  much  in' violence  as  in  re« 

pose»  in  the  disturbances  as  in  the  quietudes  of  nature ;  and  his 

Niobe^  for  the  striking  poetry  of  all  its   circumstances,  its  clouds 

and  lightning,  its  winds,  waters,  and  scattered  despair,  is  a  piece 

of  magnificent  combination  worthy  of  Rubens.      The  historical 

spirit  ojf  portrait  painting  was  well  sustained   by  Romney,  who 

though  by  no  means  a  master  of  his  pencil,  and  not  at  all  likely 

to  be  recommended  to  these  after-times  by  the  indiscreet  and 

maudlin  praises  of  his  friend  Mr.  Hayley,  was  a  man  of  genius, 

and  had  much  of  Sir  Joshua's  delicacy  in  expression.     But  the 

greatest  promise  of  advancing  as  well  as  maintaining  the  English 

school  was  afforded  by  our  rising  painters  in  history.     Mortimer, 

notwithstanding  an  occasional  and  unaccountable  finicalness  in 

parts  of  his  figures,  bkd  a  true  feeling  for  the  art  in  all  its  great 

requisites,  in  boldness  of  handling,  in  fancy,  and  in  composition. 

He  unfortunately  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age.     Barry  is  deser« 

vedly  reckoned  one  of  the  fathers  of  th»  school';  and  he  would 

deserve  the  honour  if  it  were  only  for  one  consideration:  that 

the  *<  grasp  of  mind,"  as  Johnson  called  it,  which  csaceiveil  his 

Vou  IV.  Nm  Series.  63 
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Progress  of  Societyy  served  to  inspire  students  with  the  love  of 
knowledge  and  to  set  them  thinking. .     He  made  a  great  many 
enemies  by  bis  impatient  jealousy,  hre  affectation  of  ao  austere  in- 
dependence, and  by  a  morbid,  and  suspicious   temper  almost  ap- 
proaching to  insanity.     These  enemies  had  undoubtedly  much  to 
condemn  both  in  him  and  in  his  paintings;  but  they  had  also 
much  to  rouse  their  jealousy  in  the  latter,  and  much  to  annoy 
their  consciences  in  the  attacks  he  made  upon  the  academy;  and 
accordingly  they  have  not  ceased  to  persecute  his  memory.     lie 
certainly  relied  too  much  upon  his  poetical  mind  in  ae  art  which 
must  go  through  so  much  mechanical  labour  before  it  can  express 
its  ideas.     His  knowledge  of  the  figure  was  incorrect,  dud  hi» 
colouring  harsh  and  of  a  barren  sandiness.     The  mere  defiance  of 
criticism  with  which  he  introduced  hats  and  wigs  into  Elysium, 
and  the  Genius  of  Music  as  Dr.  Burney  riding  full  dressed  among 
the  water  nymphs,  has  met  with  just  ridicule;  and  his  beatitude 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  other  patronizing  profligates,  by  which  he  jsar 
crificed  a  moral  sentiment  in  a  moral  picture,  strikes  every  honest 
spectator  with  indignation.     There  is  also  much  of  imitation  in 
sepairate  figures,  particularly  in  the  prominent  one  of  the  young 
horseman  in  the  Olympic  games^  which  has  been  a  received  mo* 
del  of  equestrian  grace  from  Phidias  to  Stothard ;  but  let  hira 
who  doubts  the  general  originality  of  the  pictures  in  any  respect, 
produce  the  subjects  from  which  they  were  taken.     The  floating 
and  languid  water  nymphs,  personifying  the  luxuries  arising  from 
commerce,  though  neither  well  drawn  nor  coloured,  have  great 
significance  of  expression ;  and  each  end  of  the  picture  of  Final 
iteiribution  abounds  with  images  not  only  sublime  in  themselves, 
but  truly  fitted  for  the  sublime  in  painting:  the  noblest  specimen  of 
art  cannot,  for  instance,  show  images  of  more  grandeur,  or  com- 
bining more  historical  dignity  with  poetical  imagination,  than  the 
Peruvians   with  Las  Casas  at  their  head  adoring  the  beatific  vi- 
sion which  shines  from  the  immense  distance ;  or  the  gigantic 
Retributive  Angel  with  the  balance,  whose  face,  looking  out  of 
the  picture  as  he  turns  aside  with  a  gestilire  of  pitying  denounce- 
ment from  the  contemplation  of  the  damned,  inspires  mute  atten- 
tion and  awe.      When  it  is  said  of  such  a  man,  in  allusion  to  a  • 
supposed  jealousy  on  the  part  of  Sir  Joshua,   that  "  it  were  as 
reasonable  to  suppose  the  latter  jealous  of  the  weaver  of  his  can- 
vass or  the  grinder  of  his  colours,"  we  despise  as  soon  as  we  hew 
so  mere  an  insult."^   Sir  Joshua  and  Barry  wanted  each  what  the 

•  See  Edinburgh  Jieview,  No.  XX XIII.  Art.  9,  On  thevforka  andUfe  o/Bmny^ 
•'The  Heviewers  have  at  length  turned  their  attention,  asthej  were  ailTiaed,  to  the 
consideration  of  art;  but  the  advice  had  better  not  have  been  given,  if  their  late 
criticiim  wai  a  specimen  of  what  is  to  come.  The  writer,  who  appears  to  be  a  eon- 
Beuseur,  tuffieiently  versed  ia  the  muaU  talk  of  his  art,  b  justly  sevett  on  Ban7*t 
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other  possessed :— -the  former,  historicaUDvention— the  latter,  co« 
lour  and  delicacy  of  taste. 

The  artists  now  living  well  sustain  the  reputation  with  which 
these  painters  had  commenced  the  British  school.  In  history,  we 
have  West,  who  has  survived  all  his  early  contemporaries,  Fuseli, 
Stotbard,  Nortbcote,  VVestall,  &c. ; — in  sculpture,  Flaxman,  Nol* 
lekens,  &c. ; — ^in  narrative  and  fancy  pieces,  Davis,  Howard,  and 
Thomson; — in  humorous  characters,  Smirke  and  Wilkie: — in 
portrait,  Lawrence,  Phillips,  Owen,  Cosway,  Beechey,  Shee,  &c. ; 
in  landscape.  Turner,  Loutherbourg,  Barker,  Callcott,  &c. ; — in 
architecture,  Oandy  and  Smirke,  &c. — Of  these  the  principal  only 
are  proper  objects  of  such  a  review  as  the  present ;  and  as  to  the 
flower  and  fish  painters^  who  neither  disgrace  nor  adorn  a  nation, 
they  may  well  be  left  to  those  who  admire  them. — At  the  head  of 
his  profession,  k)oth  by  age,  office,  the  general  acknowledgment, 
and  a  genius  truly  epic,  stands  Mr.  West.  What  particularly 
strikes  one,  in  considering  him  with  regard  to  the  progress  of  the 
Bnglish  school,  is  that  he  is  literally  the  first  historical  artist  who 
possessed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human  6gurle.  The  exhi- 
bition of  his  earliest  pictures  evinced  the  ardour  of  his  study ;  and 
the  Death  of  General  Wolfe^  a  composition  at  once  severe  in  uni- 
ty and  abounding  in  the  finest  contrasts,  stamped  his  reputation 
abroad  as. well  as  at  home.  It  is  another  curious  circumstance^ 
that  in  clothing  the  figures  of  this  picture  in  the  dress  of  the 
times,  be  was  the  first  who  ventured  to  abandon  the  incongni*' 
ous  coftume  of  former  artists;  and  Sir  Joshua,  who  doubted 
the  success  of  the  reformation,  was  afterwards  modest  and  sensi* 
ble  enough  to  adopt  it  himself.*  The  beauties  of  Mr.  West's 
style  are  masterly  freedom  of  pencil,  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
grouping  and  composition,  and  elevation  of  character.     The  first 

principal  Tieet ;  but  far  be  it  from  an  amateur  ia  grounds  and  colours  to  enter  into 
ttie  beauties  above  mentioned.  He  confesses  himself  no  juiige  of  tiie  higher  part  of 
the  subject,  when  he  insinuates  that  no  picture  can  have  a  moral  effect  on  the  spec- 
tator, ami  teH  us  that  **  originality  and  sublimity  of  poetical  conception,"  are  **  at 
Seatf  Tery  9tupiciou$  merits  in  an  imitative  art  '  **  W  ho  can  find,"  he  asks,  "  any 
argument  in  favour  of  the  future  state  in  the  picture  of  Final  Hetribution^'*  VVho 
indeed  ?  This  is  an  ingenious  mode  of  denying  the  moral  effect  of  a  picture  by  quei- 
tiq^ing  its  powers  of  logic.  Barry  intended  no  argument  on  the  subject.  lie  took 
afutui-e  state  for  granted,  and  so  taking  it,  his  object  wns  to  impress  u)K>n  the  specta- 
tor, that  the  good  o  ill  cotiduct  of  men  towards  society  produced  their  happiness 
or  misery  in  a  state  of  retfibntlon  >uch  objections  are  only  ridiculous;  but  when 
the  critic  ferments  and  gr-^ws  fanciful  in  his  ver}'  malignitv,  and  concludes  «ith  sta- 
ting, that  he  has  heard  somethingof  Harry  which,  if  he  chose  to  tell,  would  prove 
him  a  sliecr  villain,  he  outra;;e8  c^>mmon  hnmanity.  The  tale  mijrht  have  been  told, 
if  beyond  allfloubt;  or  it  should  not  have  hcitn  hinted  \V  hy  will  this  Keview,  with 
so  much  witand  knowledge  as  it  exhibits,  suffer  itself  to  be  made  the  tool  of  all  softs 
of  parties  ? 

•  -It  was  perhaps  from  the  Death  of  Wolfe  that  Macklin  took  the  hint  of  com- 
mencing-a  similar  reformation  on  the  stage.  Garrick,  who  Had  already  been  advi- 
sed  hv  the  artists  ^o  venture  upon  an  improvement  so  w  orihy  of  his  geni'  «,  doubted 
like  dir  Joshuii,  nnd  talked  of  glass  bottles  froni  the  gaUencs  ;'but,  like  Sir  Joshua,  he 
had  afterwards  the  merit  of  adopting  what  he  did  not  choose  to  begin. 
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ii  ie6fi  fo  Iba  best  advaolage  in  bis  aketcbes,  some  of  winebi  m 
hh  Jems  healing  the  Sickj  tbe  Desiroying  Angela  Death  on  » 
Fate  Horsey  &c;  are  for  that  reason  more  valued  than  bu  finished 
paintinp  :«-^  the  aecood,  the  Death  of  Wolfe  baa  been  pro- 
DOQDced  a  perfect  specimen ;  and  perhaps,  (hough  upon  a  diffisreot 

Can,  bis  meeting  6[  Calypso  and  Tdemachua  ia  another  :—4b» 
Iter  picture  a^  exhibits  bis  powers  of  expression  in  ill  their 
variety-^dignity  in  tbe  ak  of  Calypso,  who  is  still  royal  in  tbe 
midst  of  her  admiraticm ;  beauty,  languiahment,  or  coquettish  ad* 
mnration)  in  the  countenances  of  her  trmn,  who  follow  in  a  sort  of 
link  affectionately  wreathing  their  hands  and  arms-  after  tbe  man* 
aer  of  sistera ;«— the  suspicion  of  old  age,  somewhat  too  e^er  and 
buman  perhaps,  in  tbe  face  of  the  disguised  Minenra ;  and  tbe 
fire  and  frankness  of  manly  youth  in  the  upright  port,  advancing 
gesture,  and  open  gaze  of  Telemachus*  Tbe  heaving  sea,  aad 
general  bluster  of  the  landscape,  acting  upon  Ibe  hair  said  drape- 
ry of  tbe  figures,  complete  the  contrasts  of  this  poetical  composi* 
tion,  and  render  it  altogether  one  o(  those  pictures  which  are  cal- 
culated to  make  «i  admirer  of  poetry  at  once  in  love  with  painting. 
The  finest  and  most  original  expression,  perhaps,  of  which  Mr* 
fVest  is  master,  is  tbe  fire  and  energy  of  a  noble  countenance; 
the  art  cannot  produce  faces  which  mere  strike  you  with  awe, 
and  surmount  your  feelings,  than  those  of  his  angels,. with  their 
eyes  lit  up,  and  their  hair  mounting  like  w^reaths  of  flame.  Tbe 
series  of  pictures  representing  the  InstaUcUion  (^the  Garter  b  by 
eome  accounted  bis  greatest  work«*  It  ia  probably  tbe  ricBest,  aaid 
it  abounds  in  personal  beauty  and  dignity ;  but  for  delicacy  of  ex- 
presdon  and  poetical  mind,  appears  to  me  to  be  far  surpassed  by 
tbe  works  just  mentioned*  With  ail  these  beauties,  wtiich  have 
deservedly  ranked  him  with  tbe  masters  of  bis  art,  Mr*  We^  has 
great  fauHs,  particularly  of  manner.     He  sometimes  sacrifices 

Eropriety  of  action  to  bis  fondness  for  harmony  of  composition ; 
is  firmness  of  drawing  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  hardness,  thouj^ 
Ibis  fault  is  of  little  danger  to  the  student ;  the  common,  run  of  Us 
female  faces  is  a  mere  peachy  smoothness  and  regularity,  an  imi- 
tafion  of  that  monotonous  Oreek  character,  so  inferior  to  tbe  sense 
and  vivacity  of  the  modem ;  bis  mouths  sometimes  appear  as  if 
they  were  cornered  and  cut  out  with  scissars ;  and  tno  general 
character  of  bis  earlier  colouring  is  harsh  and  frigid.  In  portrait 
painting  especially,  be  retains  all  the  faults,  without  a  single  beauty 
of  bis  history,  and  is  utterly  feeble  and  unsatisfactory.  His  poc^ 
trait  brush  is  a  torpedo  which  he  should  never  touch :  it  stiflR^is 
his  hand  and  takes  away  all  bis  powers.  It  is  this  probably  which 
made  bis  Death  of  Nelson  so  inferior  to  that  of  Wolfe;  the  abun- 
dance of  portraits  stifled  its  animation*  However,  it  is  where  he 
b  least  interested  in  his  work,  that  he  is  evidently  most  deficient. 
It  is  acknowledged,  that  when  he  pleases  he  can  produce  a  cc^Dur-^ 
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Jog  equal  witli  Titian  himself,  of  which  there  was  a  beautiful  apecw 
men  in  the  last  Exhibition,  in  the  figure  t)f  the  Infant  brought  to 
Jesue.  His  masterly  familiarity  with  the  human  figure,  his  un- 
wearied love  of  the  art,  and  his  historical  ambition  founded  on 
early  and  severe  study,  present  the  best  of  lessons  to  the  student; 
und,  perhaps,  since  the  appearance  of  Sir  Joshua,  there  is  no  artist 
who  has  been  of  such  exemplary  and  lasting  service  to  the  British 
school. 

Next  to  the  president  in  his  qualification  for  great  works,  and 
before  him  in  a  daring  imagination,  is  Mr.  Fuseii.  As  this  painter 
is  a  foreigner,  and  seems  to  have  acquired  his  ideas  of  art  before 
he  had  any  thing  to  do  with  England,  he  does  not,  in  strictness 
^  perhaps,  come  under  the  present  review ;  but  the  peculiarity  of 
nis  manner,  and  the  situation  he  holds  over  the  young  students, 
demand  a  few  observations.  When  people  hear  Mr.  Fuseii  men* 
tioned  they  know  not  whether  to  be  struck  with  laughter,  pity, 
or  admiration.  I  believe  the  first  is  the  most  involuntary ;  but 
then  it  is  to  b^  recollected,  that  Mr.  Fuseii  is  most  loown  by  his 
worst  productions.  Of  this  description  are  his  appalling  designs 
for  Chalmers's  Shakspeare,  and  for  the  octavo  edition  of  Cow- 
per- — a  series  of  outrages  upon  the  human  form,  which  perhaps 
nave  never  been  equalled,  and  which  I  believe  no  artist  but  Mr. 
Fuseii  would  have  ventured  to  commit.  Of  these  phenomena^ 
some  are  men  with  scarcely  any  body,  their  wrists  sprained,  fin* 
gers  jerked  out  like  an  idiot's,  and  legs  stretched  to  a  horrible 
tension,  as  if  seized  with  the  agonies  of  sudden  cramp:  others  are 
little  boys  with  the  **  brawns  of  Hercules ;"  others,  huge  affect- 
ed women  with  skewers  through  their  hair,  and  without  a  particle 
of  any  thing  feminine ;-— even  a  cap  or  hat  must  be  as  it  never 
was,  crimped  round  the  edges  like  a  pie,  or  stuck  on  one  side  of 
the  head  in  the  shape  of  a  pincushion ;  and  as  to  clothing !  never 
were  waistcoats  and  pantaloons  jbo  facetious.  The  author  of  those 
famous  lines, 

A  pfdnted  rest  Prinee  Vortigern  had  on, 
Whieh  from  a  naked  Pict  his  grandsire  woo, 

might  hare  completely  justified'  them,  had  Mr.  Fuseii  been  the 
tailor  of  those  days ;  for  his  figures  are  not  a  jot  the  less  naked 
for  being  clothed ;  not  only  bones,  but  the  smallest  muscular  in- 
dications, are  seen  through  cloth  as  through  air ;  and  sometimes 
so  complete  is  the  delusion,  that  after  concluding  the  figure  to  be 
bare,  you  find  on  coming  to  a  circle  at  the  wrist  or  the,  ankle  that 
it  is  plothed  from  head  to  foot.  Those  who  wish  to  see  a  speci- 
men of  this  defiance  of  proprietv,  in  all  its  branches,  may  turn  to 
the  print  of  the  Tea-table  m  CJowper,  where  they  will  behold  in 
the  company  of  ladies,  the  likeness  of  a  human  figure  lounging  on 
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a  sofa  with  his  hat  on  after  the  above  pie  fashion,*  his  waistcoat 
looking  like  a  shirt  bosom,  and  naked  thighs  terminating  in  a  pair 
of  trorvsers!  With  loftier  examples  of  distortion  Mr.  Fuseli  ge- 
Beralij  treats  us  in  the  Exhibition;  in  the  last  of  which  the  reader 
ma/  recollect  a  Hercules  with  an  eye  in  his  temple,  and  a  leg  de- 
formed with  the  gout.  His  colouring  is  uniformlj  bad;  some* 
times  it  is  leaden,  sometimes  brassy,  sometimes  of  a  rustjr  green, 
•ometimes  of  a  dirty  drab  colour ;  but  this  is  escaped  by  the  en- 
graver. It  is  said  that  this  artist  imitates  Michael  Angelo;-and 
Michael  Angelo  we  are  told  exaggerated.  He  did  so ;  bat  with 
what  sort  of  a  pencil  and  a  taste  ?  When  Michael  Angelo  exagge- 
rated and  obtruded  his  muscles,  he  knew  that  he  could  draw  them 
in, a  masterly  manner:  he  had  fitted  himself  well  for  the  daring; 
whereas,  Mr.  Fuseli  is  confessedly  deficient  in  this  respect.  Be- 
sides, Michael  Angelo  never  deigned  to  waste  and  degrade  his 
fancy  upon  tricks,  of  millinery,  upon  carving  of  hats,  and  eccentri- 
cities of  a  shoe ;  and  if  he  had,  he  would  only  have  shown  him- 
self unworthy  of  imitation.  If  Mr.  Fuseli  had  imitated  the  great 
master  in  the  severities  of  his  studies,  he  i^ight  have  followed  him 
with  more  success,  for  he  has  undoubtedly  a  poetical  imaghmtion 
and  a  feeling  for  the  sublime.  His  fancy  wantons  at  its  ease  in 
fairy  land,  the  inhabitants  of  which  obey  his  pencil  in  all  their 
quaint  submission  and  capricious  tricks  of  amusement.  His  pic- 
ture of  TUania  with  Bottom  the  Wmver^  is  a  complete  specimen 
of  this  talent,  in  elegance,  in  expression,  in  tricks  of  the  terrific 
and  the  ludicrous,  and  in  that  duteous  and  fantastic  variety  of  oc- 
cupation so  peculiar  to  the  fairy  nation.  Of  this  description  are 
his  Oberon  and  Titania,  and  his  Friar  Pnck.  But  in  works 
of,  imagination  more  allied  to  history,  he  has  also  great  beauties, 
that  fill  us  with  double  regret  at  seeing  an  artist  capable  of  so  just 
an  originality,  giving  himself  indolently  up  to  a  cheap  and  perish- 
iflg  eccentricity.  In  the  very  picture  above  mentioned,  the  Her* 
odes  sliooting  at  Pluto^  he  displayed  grandeur  of  conception, 
and  considerable  skill  in  situation  and  general  effect :  the  attitude 
of  Hercules  announced  defiance  and  conscious  strength,  and  the 
faces  of  Pluto  and  Proserpine  well  expressed  gloominess  roused 
into  terror.  If  some  of  his  pictures  from  Milton  were  free  from 
a  partial  touch  of  caricature,  their  defects  of  drawing  would  be 
forgotten.  The  picture  in  Mr.  Angcrstein's  collection,  represent- 
ing Satan  starting  up  in  his  native  sliapefrom  Ithuriel^s  Spear^ 
is  one  of  this  description :  nothing  can  be  more  finely  imagined 

*  The  reader  who  remembers  this,  vill  agree  wkb  roe,  and  may  qaote  Shak- 
speare  on  tbe  ocoauioa  withoat  the  least  exaggeration : — 

PetrucIiio.-^Whj.  thon  sa\  est  true ;  it  is  a  paltry  cap, 
A  custard-coifin,  a  bauble,  a  silken  pie : 

I  love  thee  well,  in  that  thou  lik'stit  not.  '  . 

This  scene  in  the  Turning;-  ^f  the  Shrew  abounds  in  applications  to  Mr.  Fuseh  s 
taste  in  dress. 
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than  Satan's  unwilling  burst  into  manifestation,  and  the  contrast 
which  the  malignant  tension  of  his  faculties  presents  to  the  calm 
and  affectionate  slumber  of  the  pair  below.  The  precipitous 
flight  of  Satan  from  the  solar  orb,  while  Uriel,  seated  on  a  cloud, 
looks  down  with  a  calm  royally  upon  the  headlong  descent, 
unites  fine  conception  with  a  beautj  verj  rare  in  this  artist — a 
dignified  simplicity.  But  the  Lasar-House  was  the  triumph  of 
his  genius  ;  it  told  what  he  could  do,  and  what  he  ought  always 
to  hare  done.  In  the  whole  raoge  of  painting  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  discover  a  wilder  and  yet  more  natural  piece  of  the  ter- 
rific, than  the  dying  maniac,  who  at  the  yery  moment  of  receir- 
ing  the  sacrament  has  escaped  with  a  preternatural  strength  from 
his  bed,  and  is  pursued  by  the  priest  and  his  attendants.  Fortu- 
nately for  students  the  beauties  and  deformities  of  Mr.  Fuseii  are 
equally  prominent ;  and  while  the  former  tend  to  elevate  the  fan- 
cy, the  latter  as  materially  serve  to  warn  them  against  extravagance, 
and  to  repress  a  mere  confidence  in  that  fancy.  By  what  I  can 
discover  in  the  Exhibition,  his  style  has  but  one  solitary  imitator ; 
and  as  this  imitator  seems  a  young  man  of  talent,  and  otherwise 
capable  of  thinking  for  himself,  he.  will  probably  grow  wiser  as  he 
grows  older,  and  not  mistake  the  absurdities  of  genius  for  the  ge- 
nius itself. 

As  the  president's  chiur  was  filled  a  short  time  since  by  a  house- 
builder,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  who  will  sit  there  next:  but  the  most 
!)roper  successor  to  Mr.  West,  both  on  -account  of  his  freedom 
rom  gross  faults,  and  his  attainment,  in  one  respect,  of  an  ex- 
cellent simplicity,  seems  to  be  Mr.  Stolhard.  This  gentleman  is 
well  known  to  readers  by  his  innumerable  designs  for  books ;  and 
iu  these  designs,  as  in  Mr.  Fuseli's,  and,  indeed,  as  in  those  of  all 
artists  who  condescend  or  are  compelled  to  design  for  books,  there 
'  are  specimens  of  his  worst  style — ^large  hands  and  eyes,  rawboned 
faces,  stiff  attitudes,  and  dislocated|limbs.  They  abound,  how- 
ever, in  delicate  beauties,  and  the  engravings  from  them  by  Heath 
and  others  are  so  much  valued,  that  1  understand  they  are  bought 
up  on  the  continent  at  a  considerable  expense.  The  paintings  of 
Mr.  Stothard  are  sometimes  patchy  and  meager ;  and  he  is  apt  to 
leave  his  faces  with  an  air  of  being  unfinished  in  his  best  works  ; 
but  it  is  no  small  praise  to  say  that  he  is  one  of  the  very  few  pain- 
ters who  have  been  able  to  manage  with  effect  the  richness  and  the 
icattered  lights  qf  Rubens ;  and  what  is  still  greater,  and  forms  hig 
unrivalled  excellence,  is  the  exquisite  air  of  simplicity  which  he 
can  give  to  females.  In  Mr.  Heath's  edition  of  Shakspeare^ 
there  is  a  design  from  Twelfth  NiglU^  representing  the  detection 
of  Viola  in  boy's  clothes.  Never,  perhaps,  since  the  time  of 
Raphael  himself,  -was  feminine  modesty  so  unaffectedly  sha^ 
do  wed  forth  under  circumstaaces  so  provocative  of  effect*    The 
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gentle  figure  shrinking  almost  frnperceptibly,  and  involuntarily 
lifting  a  finger  to  its  lip,  respires  consciousness  of  its  sex,  without 
the  least  consciousness  of  its  beauty.  Of  the  Procession  of 
Ckaucer'^s  Pilgrims^  the  engraving  of  which  has  been  left  uofinish^ 
ed  by  the  lamented  Schiavonetti,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  late 
Mr.  Hoppner  published  a  long  panegyric.  Mr.  Stotbard's  genius 
is  not  confined  to  serious  subjects,  and  perhaps  he  is  the  only 
painter,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  the  whole  history  of  painting 
that  ever  joined  a  real  talent  for  the  serious  with  a  taste  for  hu- 
mour. In  Sharpt^s  British  Classics  he  has  two  humorous  designs 
of  great  merit,  from  the  SfectcUori  one,  representing  the  cele« 
brated  Scaramouch  beaten  by  an  old  Horse  officer  for  taking  too 
large  a  pinch  of  snuff; — the  other,  a  scene  at  a  West* Indian  Ball 
between  two  rival  Sisters,  the  youngest  of  whom  thinking  to  out* 
shine  the  other  by  coming  there  in  a  stuff  of  a  new  fashion,  is 
suddenly  thrown  into  a  swoon  by  seeing  the  elder  walk  in  dressed 
in  black,  and  accompanied  by  a  female  slave,  whose  petticoat  is  a 
piece  of  the  identical  cloth.  The  former,  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  approaches  to  caricature,  but  is  excellently  national  and 
explanatory :  Scaramouch  is  his  own  name  personified,  and  all  is 
French  manner,  to  the  very  shopman  in  the  back-ground,  who  is 
obsequious  with  an  air  of  naivete.  The  latter  is  of^  a  purer  hu* 
nour;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  see,  in  the  calm  face  of  the  triumphant 
lady,  and  the  more  conscious  lojks  of  the  servant,  that  Mr.  Sto- 
thard  can  carry  his  simplicity  into  the  very  reverse  of  his  usual 
walk. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  though  he  made  such  an  impression  on 
his  countrymen,  left  but  one  direct  pupil  who  has  attained  any 
character.  This  is  Mr.  Nortbcote,  an  artist  with  little  seductioa 
of  manner,  and  less  fancy,  but  sensible,  vigorous,  and  master  oi 
a  strong  though  coarse  expression.  Like  his  instructor,  he  some- 
times betrays  a  want  of  drawing,  but  is  generally  more  correct 
end  has  nothing  else  in  common  with  Sir  Joshua,  either  of  fault 
or  beauty.  His  designs  for  the  tragedy  of  Richard  the  T%ird  are 
well  known,  and  I  believe  have  been  popular.  Their  power  of 
pleasing,  however,  seems  to  arise  from  the  subject  rather  than  its 
execution.  The  face  of  Richard  when  he  meets  the  young  prince. 
is  forcibly  marked  with  cunning :  but  the  attendant  bishop  in  hift 
canonicals  is  an  ill-drawn  blotch;  and  the  children,  particularly 
in  the  smothering  scene,  belong  too  much  to  thejnursery.  A  pic- 
ture in  the  last  Exhibition,  representing  the  Earl  of  Argyle  skep^ 
ing  in  Prison^  a  few  hours  before  his  execution,  while  his  enemy 
is  contemplating  him  with  mixed  rage  and  remorse,  combines  tte 
principal  features  of  Mr.  Northcote's  style.  The  gaoler's  figure 
IS  disproportioned,  and  Argyle  wants  the  heroic  character:  we 
should  say»  ia  bmHiu  life,  that  he  was  not  the  gentlefflau.    BoC 
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the  soundoesB  and  quiet  conscience  of  his  sleep  are  excellently 
expressed,  and  as  finely  contrasted  with  the  devjlish  agitation  of 
his  enemj,  who  suddenly  bites  his  lip,  and  strikes  his  forehead^ 
with  mingled  hatred  and  despair.  The  meanness  of  this  expres- 
tion  has  been  censured,  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  its  chief  beau- 
ty:  for  what  can  be  meaner  than  baffled  malignity? — Mr.  North- 
cote  is  not  confined  to  history.  His  animals  are  excellent,  and 
have  all  the  intelligence,  if  it  may  be  so'  called,  that  their  nature 
will  allow,  without  exhibiting  a  fanciful  or  humanized  expression* 
In  Sir  John  Leicester's  Collection  of  English  Paintings,  which  does 
so  much  honour  to  the  Baronet's  public  spirit,  there  is  an  Eagle 
of  his  grasping  a  Serpent,  and  looking  out  from  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain into  a  turbid  atmosphere.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  the  style  existing*  The  idea  of  height  is  admirably  given ;  and 
the  lightning  of  the  bird's  eye,  and  the  air  of  power  .and  defiance 
with  which  he  thrusts  out  his  head  amidst  the  storm,  form  a  truly 
Pindaric  combination.  Mr.  Northcote  does  honour  ta  the  En« 
glish  school;  and  there  is  a  good  sense  reigning* throughout  hit 
pictures,  which  tends  to  divert  the  student  from  vitious  and  af- 
fected manner. 

It  is  a  pitj  that  the  same  praise  cannot  be  given  to  Mr.  Westall« 
who  is  an  artist  of  much  taste  and  feeling,  and  has  a  poetical  lux- 
vriance  of  fancy.  But  without  severe  study  and  a  continual  at^ 
tention  to  nature,  taste  and  feeling  will  inevitably  degenerate  into 
aflTectation.  Mr.  Westall's  females  are  lovely,  his  heroes  digni- 
fied, arid  his  youth  sometimes  frank  and  impassioned ;  he  colouri 
voluptuously,  and  can  pierce  into  the  bowers  of  poetry  or  beauty 
w^fh  an  Arcadian  spirit  of  enjoyment.  But  in  so  doing  he  takes 
leave  of  nature*  Like  Mr.  Fuseli,  he  has  a  world  of  his 'own ;  and 
like  him  he  chooses  to  live  there  in  general,  not  because  it  is  a  more 
honourable  sphere,  but  because  he  can  manage  it  more  easily* 
Mr.  Fuseli's  is  a  world  of  absurdities :  it  is  Ariosto  in  his  dotage* 
Mr.  Westall's  is  precisely  that  sort  of  smoothfaced  and  shep- 
herdized  creation,  which  boyish  fancies  live  in  at  fourteen  or  m* 
teen*  His  beautiful  faces  are  all  of  one  monotonous  cast,  whether 
young  or  old ;  his  dignity  steps  into  the  theatrical ;  and  his  colour- 
ing is  worked  into  fritter  and  gaudiness*  His  favourite  affectation 
seems  to  be  a  lifted  eye ;  and  this  1)1  agdalen  expression  he  bestows 
on  all  that  come-4adies,  grandsires,  boys,  and  peasants.  What 
he  does  with  peasants  in  other  respects  may  easily  be  imagined ; 
they  are  pure  Arcadians  in  leathern  breeches.  For  complete 
examples  of  his  attractions  and  defects  it  is  sufficient  to  mention 
the  nowera  c;/*  Pan  and  of  Venus,  One  of  his  most  rational  per- 
formances is  the  Alfred  kneeling  before  his  Mother^  and  listenii^ 
to  her  inspiring  stories :  the  t^y  has  great  spirit,  and  the  quee%  ^ 
is  impressive  and  royal ;  but  all  is  theatrical.     There  are  en* 
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grayings,  I  see,  from  this  artist,  b  a  late  editioo  of  Mr.  Walter 
Scott's  Marmion;  and  it  is  well  that  two  clever  men,  so  given 
up  to  a  similar  aJOfectation,  should  go  hand  in  hand,  and  help  to  il- 
lustrate each  other's  faults.  The  young  students,  both  of  poetrj 
and  painting,  should,  of  all  styles,  beware  of  that  seductive  one 
which,  while  it  throws  an  indolent  sunshine  over  their  fancy,  meitt 
down  the  power  of  labour  and  reflection,  and  incapacitates  them 
for  all  noble  endeavour. 

Our  sculpture  does  not  yet  outshine  the  reputation  of  RonbiIliac» 
and  the  other  foreigners  who  visited  us.  The  late  Mr.  Banks  was 
a  man  of  genius,  but  he  had  no  opportunities  of  working  on  a 
grand  scale,  .which  is  sometimes  absolutely  necessary  to  an  art 
wanting  the  aid  of  perspective.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  best 
ipecimen  of  his  talent,  the  OiatU  overwhdmed  by  RockSy  ip  the 
Council  Room  of  the  Academy,  contradicts  it»own  beauties ;  the 
Giant  is  excellently  sculptured,  and  his  attitude  is  desperate  and 
ruinous,  but  the  few  inches  allotted  him  and  the  rock  destroy  the 
general  eiFect,  and,  in  spite  of  the  attempt  at  comparative  size  in 
Uie  back  ground,  he  looks  like  a  Lilliputian  Hercules  knocked 
down  with  a  stone.  Mr.  Bacon  was  a  graceful  sculptor,  an'd  left 
a  good  business  to  his  son.  Mr.  Westmacott  is  much  employed, . 
but  is  feeble  and  incorrect;  his  Duke  ofBedfordf  in  Russel  squarCf 
an  attempt  at  ease,  has  an  air  of  indecision  and  awkwardness; 
and  the  Muses  round  the  pedestal  of  Addison's  statue  in  West- 
minster  Abbey  want  expression  and  proportion.  Mr.  NoUekeoa 
occasionally  executes  whole  lengths  from  fancy,  and  does  them 
with  much  elegance  of  form;  but  his  excellence  is  in  busts,  of 
which  the  masterly  turn  and  thinking  spirit  are  justly  celebrated. 
Our  best  sculptor  is  Flsaman,  whose  style,  together  with  that  of 
Rossi,  is  seen  on  the  outside  of  the  new  theatre  in  Covent  Oar^ 
den.  The  figure  of  Tragidyj  by  the  latter,  is  neither  new  nor 
forcible,  and  -the  drapery  is  cut  up  into  pettiness;  that  of  Gmie- 
dyj  by  the  former,  has  perhaps  as  little  pretension  to  originality, 
but  it  is  executed  in  a  masterly  .manner,  and  the  drapery  is  broad 
without  heaviness.  Much  objection  has  been  made  to  the  quiet 
expression  in  the  face  bf  Comeiyy  which,  we  are  told,  should  be 
gayer  and  more  comic.  Sir  Joshua,  it  is  true,  represented  Come- 
dy with  a  laughing  face,  and  the  word  comic  has  passed  into  an 
epithet  of  drollery ;  but  this  is  confounding  the  effect  with  its  cause. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  Comedy  should  laugh  in  order  to  produce 
laughter :  in  fact,  the  best  eomedies  are  not  those  which  laugh 
most;  that  is  the  strongest  humour  which  produces  the  greatest 
effect  with  the  most  quieft  face.  Why  the  figure  should  have 
been  represented  with  the  attributes  of  the*  early  Greek  comedy 
^  ■  not  so  clear ;  but  it  is  Mr.  Flaxman^s  great  fault  to  carry  his 
love  of  die  antique  to  an  excess.    The  figures  in  relief^  represent- 
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iog  scenes  from  the  Greek  and  English  drama,  though  partly  exe- 
cuted  by  Mr.  Rossi,  are  all  designed  by  the  former,  and  do  great 
credit  to  his  taste  and  Goinposition.  The '  lady  from  Camus  is 
particularly  graceful  and  femioine.  Mr.  Flaxman  is  said  to  be  a 
great  admirer  of  Mr.  Stotbard's  design,  and  if  he  is  like  that 
artist  in  certain  faults,  as  for  instance,  in  the  relief  before  us,  an 
occasional  thicksetness  in  his  limbs,  he  resembles  him  also  in  his 
simplicity,  of  which  his  group  of  Instruction,  in  the  last  year's 
Exhibition,  was  a  very  engaging  example.  It  cannot  be  denied^ 
however,  that  there  has  yet  arisen  no  great  inventive  genius,  who, 
by  displaying  a  masterly  familiarity  with  form  and  its  accidents, 
joined  to  a  vivid  apprehension  of  character  and  a  command  of  ex* 
pressbn,  could  give  sculpture  that  creative  renown  among  us 
which  it  has  enjoyed  in  Oreece  and  Italy.  There  is  still,  there- 
fore, a  noble  opening  for  English  genius,  in  an  art,  too,  which,  if  it 
is  inferior  to  painting  in  vivacity  and  general  power,  is  more  capa* 
ble  of  embodying  a  perfect  grandeur  and  beauty,  and  has  a  presence 
about  it,  which,  alike  removed  from  the  idea  of  surface  and  from  the 
waking  lifelessness  of  wax  work,  is  more  fitted  to  inspire  reverence 
and  awe. 

In  humorous  painting  we  are  now  confessedly  unrivalled. 
Stothard  has  been  already  mentioned  as  an  artist  of  considerable 
observation  in  this  walk.  He  is  also  the  most  refined  of  our 
painters  of  humour,  which,  by  its  familiar  habits,  is  always  apt  tm 
degenerate  into  vulgarity  Mr.  Smirke,  who  is  a  respectable  but 
not  very  pleasing  painter  in  serious  subjects,  is  a  broad  humorist, 
with  considerable  freedom  of  pencil.  He  expresses  forcibly  ;  yoa 
always  know  what  touch  of  quaintness  he  would  strike  oflP,  and  the 
burst  of  laughter  is  ready  to  .welcome  it.  But  his  characters  are 
all  Actors,  and  actors  too  of  very  manifest  farce.  Sometimes,  he 
is  not  content  while  any  temperance  remains,  as  he  has  particu- 
larly instanced  in  his  picture  of  the  "Examinoiio^bAre  Dogberry 
and  Verges f  from  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  ;  a  sciene  whioh  Ins 
of  itself  enough  farce  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  giggler.  Its  na^ 
tural  touches  Mr.  Smirke  broadens  into  farce ;  the  farcical  ones 
are  trebly  exaggerated ;  and  that  nothing  may  be  left  of  probaf 
bility,  the  faces  of  the  whole  company,  except  Conrad  and  Bo- 
racbio,  are  not  only  marked  with  the  humour  of  the  scene,  but 
have  each  a  distinct  set  of  odd  features,  as  if  the  persons  present 
must  all  have  been  what  is  vulgarly  called  characters.  Low  hu* 
mour,  therefore,  so  excellently  moralized,  but  loosely  drawn  by 
tiogarth,  was  still  left  open  f<^  a  nice  observer^  who  should  d^ 
scribe  it.  with  a  natural  fidelity.  Mr.  Wilkie,  the  only  painter  of 
talent  that  Scotland  has  produced,  came'  to  London  in  the  18th 
yeiir  of  his  age,  and  by  displaying  a  Dutch  nicety  of  finbh,  united, 
for  the  first  time,  with  variety  and  delicacy  of  humorous  expres- 
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iioD,  was  soon  abknowledged  as  the  first  low  painter  on  record 
His  pictures  are  too  well  known  and  estimated  to  need  ahj  de- 
Biyiption  here,  which,  to  be  just,  ought  to  be  minute;  Spirit  and 
correctness  of  drawing,  propriety  of  colour,  expression  chaste  as 
significant,  and  the  happiest  seizure  of  circumstance,  are  his  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics ;  but  his  pictures  and  success  instantly 
created  a  sort  of  humorous  school,  and  painters  of  landscape 
and  portrait  began  to  try  whether  nature  had  not  intended  them 
to*  be  droll.  Mr.  Bird,  who  lately  appeared,  and  was  said  to  be 
a  formidable  rival,  has  a  considerable  turn  for  humour,  but  as  a 
designer  he  is  far  inferior,  and  his  humour  is  of  a  more  partial 
kind,  belonging  rather  to  situation .  than  to  character.  The  t>est 
artist  whom  Mr.  Wilkie's  genius  seems  to  hare  roused,  is  Mr. 
Sharpe,  who,  with  a  delicate  eye  for  colour,  and  a  pleasantness  of 
social  feeling,  has  displayed  considerable  merit  in  what  are  cf^led 
humorous  conversation  pieces ;  that  is  to  say,  in  domestic  groups 
with  some  accidental  circumstance  of  drollery,  as  a  Girl  shutting 
ber  ears  at  Bad  Music,  a  Boy  convulsed  with  a  Pmch  of  Snuff, 
&c.  The  foreign  costume  in  which  he  indulges  himself  has  been 
censured,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why.  What  he  loses  in  pofart 
of  familiar  appeal,,  he  gains  in  elegance,  richness,  and  variety  of 
dress ;  and  as  to  the  essential  humour  of  the  pictures,  a  foreign 
girl  may  certainly  be  as  much  annoyed  with  discord  as  an  English 
one,  and  a  young  Fleming  take  as  overwhelming  a  pinch  of  snu£ 
Mr.  Sharpe,  however,  b  not  a  low  painter ;  he  has  not  sufficient 
^  humour,  and  at  the  same  time  he  has  too*  much  refinement ;  for  it 
would  almost  seem  an  axiom  in  painting,  that  these  two  feelings 
can  never  come  together,  at  least  in  their  natural  strength.  In 
Mr.  Davison's  Collection  of  Paintings  from  Eqglish  History,  there 
.  is  a  picture  by  Wilkie,  of  Alfred  le/ting*  the  CkUces  bunif  in  which 
tl^e  humorous  cu*cumstance  is  excellent,  btit  the  Prince  mean; 
Mr.  Devis  h^f  painted  the  same  subject,  and  in  his  picture  the 
humour  is  mean  and  the  Prince  excellent. 

Mr.  Devis  is  one  of  the  most  universal  painters  we  have,  and 
is  the  link  between  history,  fancy-pieces,  and  portrait.  His  ta- 
lent consists  in  ease,  and  an  apprehension  of  natural  ch-cumstances; 
Of  his  skill  in  the  more  familiar  parts  of  history,  his  Dealh  of 
Nelson^  in  the  Cocki-pit  of  the  Victory,  1s  a  very  just  specimen; 
and,  on  account  of  its  ease  and  adherence  to  fact,  is  more  valua- 
ble  than  that  of  VVest.  The  general  faiilt  of  Mr.  Devis  is  want 
of  effect,  and  a  dingy  colouring ;  but  he  latterly  seems  aware  of 
these  great  defetts,  and  his  whole-lengt^  Portrait  of  a  Lady  in 
tsatin,  in  the  last  Exhibition,'  was  a  masterpiece  of  ease,  lightness, 
and  delicate  brilliancy.  In  small  narrative,  and  other  light  pieces, 
we  have  two  or  three  artists,  besides  Mr.  Devis,  of  much  eJ^ant 
t^te  and  of  superior  fancy,     Bfr.  Howard  can  enter  into  the 
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most  graceful  flights  of -poetry,  as  he  has  evmced  in  sereral  small 

SHctures  from  Shakspeare  and  the  Classics,  particularly  his  Hy^ 
as  ,l^ome  away  by  the  Waitr-nymphSy  and  a  piece  in  the  last  Ex- 
hibition of  the  British  Institution,  in  which  he  happily'  personl* 
fied,  by  Venus  and  Mercury,  the  certain  Stars  that 


-Shot  madly  from  their  ipheret 


To  hear  the  sea-maids*  music. 

J^Udtummer  Mghva  Dream, 

For  a  man  of  so  much  taste  as  Mr.  Howard,  he  has  a  singular 
fault,  that  of  chubbiness  in  his  faces  and  figures.  He  seems  not 
to  have  studied  drawing  sufllciently.  Mr.  Thomson  is  in  the 
same  line,  though  he  is  also  a  pleasing  portrait-painter.  He  has 
not  Mr.  Howard's  fancy,  but  his  figures  are  much  better  executed ; 
and  his  colouring,  when  it  acquires  a  little  more  body;  promises  to 
be  masterly.  Mr.  Owen  appears  to  be  inferior  to  both  these  gen- 
tlemen in  fancy,  but  he  has  a  better  eye,  and  a  greater  taste  for 
simplicity.  In  the  natural  attitudes  and  repose  of  Children  he  is 
now  unrivalled  ;  and  some  of  his  later  Portraits  display  a  know- 
ledge of  grouping  and  of  delicate  accident,  that  belongs  to  the 
highest  rank  in -that  department  of  art.  His  colouring  is  peculiarly 
harmonious,  of  a  gray  and  agreeably  sober  tone.  This  gray  is, 
however,  too  prominent  in  the  flesh,  rendering  it  somewhat  dingy. 
Mr.  Lawrence  has  for  some  time  past  been  reckoned  the  first  in 
this  line,  but  if  it  was  too  great  a  compliment  to  Sir  Joshua  and 
ITandyckto  attribute  to  them  a  genius  for  history,  it  is  the  merest 
flattery  to  Mr.  Lawrence.  He  is  an  artist  of  considerable  talent, 
draws  well,  and  catches  a  prominent  expression  with  a  vivid  spi-. 
rit  of  translation :  but  his  colouring,  which  might  be  otherwise  mas- 
terly, he  renders  too  gaudy  and  imposing,  and  his  attempts  at  an 
historical  spirit  are  theatrical,  as  may  be  seen  in  his-  well-known 
picture  of  Rolla  bearing  off  Corals  h^dnt :— if  it  be  objected 
that  this  is  a  portrait  of  Ken^ble,  and  that  Kemble's  manner  is  ve- 
ry theatrical,  one  may  observe  that  it  is  not  the  business  of  Mr. 
Lawrence  to  copy  a  vitious  manner,  and  that  the  very  child  on 
Rolla's  arm  is  as  theatrical  as  the  Peruvian  himself.  Portrait- 
painting  has  lately  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  Messrs.  Hoppner  and 
Opie,  artists  of  no  great  refinement,  but  highly  useful  in  their  re- 
spective merits— the  former  a  very  natural  colourist,  the  latter  a 
just,  though  dry,  painter,  and  a  lecturer  of  much  sound  sense. 

The  Abbe  Winckelmann,  who  saw  in  our  humid  climate  no- 
thing but  barrenness  of  taste,  might  have  condescended  to  inform 
himself  that  such  climates  are  essentially  favorable  to  twobranch-* 
es  of  art — Landscape-paiqting  and  Architecture.  The  former  it 
supplies  with  scenes  of  perpetual  verdure ;  the  latter  it  advises  to 
be  well  built,  and  of  a  lasting  solidity.    In  England,  the  drawing  of 
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landscape  has  long  been  an  ordinary  accomplisbmenty  and  otir  wa- 
ter-colour Exhibitions  are  daily  crowded  with  ladies  who  gp  there 
to  study  and  to  criticise,  as  our  students  do  to  the  others*  The 
drawing  masters  in  this  line  have  consequently  had  their  activity 
roused,  and  the  production^  ofGirtin,  Haveli,  Varley,  ChristaH, 
&c.  have  gone  considerably  beyond  those  of  the  late  Mr.  Sandby, 
Mr.  Faringfon,  and  others  of  the  old  school,  and  begin  io  contest 
the  palm  with  their  elder  sister,  oil.  The  latter  branch,  however, 
is  decidedly  capable  of  more  richness  and  grandeur,  and  has  the 
powerful  advantage  of  durability.  Of  this  art  we  have  profes- 
sors of  every  description^ — painters  of  flat  and  mountainous  scene- 
ry,  of  barren  and  of  picturesque,  of  Italian  and  of  Egyptian,  of  tbe 
bdnks  of  the  Ganges  and  of  the  solitary  mud  banks  of  Chelsea. 
Freebairn,  an  elegant  but  flimsy  painter,  gave  us  the  classical 
scenery  of  Italy,  as  Daniel  does  that  of  the  East;  and  both  hare 
been  valuable  to  men  of  literature.  Mr*  Callcott  is  correct,  taste- 
ful, and  has  a  6ne  feeling  for  aerial  efiect:  he  has  introduced  a 
classical  story  into  his  last  landscape,  a  practice  that  should  t>e  en- 
couraged like  historical  portraiture,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  bind 
the  different  branqhes  of  painting  together,  and  to  give  each  a  pro- 
per respect  for  the  other.  The  Messrs.  Barkers  are  bold  in  scene- 
ry and  perspective^  with  much  freedom  of -penciling.  Mr.  Ar- 
nald*^  productions  are  chaste,  tasteful,  and  natural':  the  Reinagles, 
particularly  the  junbr,  are  artists  of  considerable  power  and  varie- 
ty ;  and  Miss  (joldsmith  possesses  a  vigour  of  touch,  and  an  eye  to 
common  natujcie,  not  often  seen  in  a  female  professor.  Chaion  is  a 
man  of  talent,  but  be  should  rely  more  upon  his  own  powers.  Loo- 
therbourg,  a  foreigner,  waifts  the  English  cast  of  judgment ;  he  is 
Mgiily  picturesque,  and  occasionally  sublime,  particularly  in  his  Al- 
pine scenery ;  but  his  luxuriance  is  apt  to  bepome  mere  flutter  and 
tAwdriness,  and  he  works  bis  colour  up^to  such  a  glow  that  bis  land- 
scapes sometimes  appear  lit  up  with  a  conflagration.  This  gentle- 
man also  paints  history  in  a  style'that,  generally  speaking,  hasthe 
flutter  of  his  landscape  without  its  grandeur.  He  is  in  the  habit  of 
designing  battles  and  military  landings  for  the  engraver,  but  his 
sailors  have  a  kind  of  sturdy  caricature  about  'them  that  is  not 
English ;  and  of  such  landings  and  battles-array  it  may  generally 
be  said,  that  they  are  only  a  pitch  above  the  monotony  of  so 
fights.  Our  first  landscape-painter  is  Mr.  Turner,  who  has  the 
same  fault  in  his  dtawing  as  Sir  Joshua,  that  of  indistinctness  of 
outline ;  but  this  fault,  which  is  so  obnoxious  in  human  subjects,  and 
baffles  Mr  Turner's  ragged  attempts  at  history,  becomes  very 
different  in  the  mists  and  distances  of  landscape  ;  and  he  knows 
how  to  convert  it  into  a  shadowy  sublimity.  Mr  Turner's  in- 
vention generally  displays  itself  through  this  medium,  whether  di§- 
turbed  or  placid*    His  ffhirlwind  in  the  Desert  astounded  the 
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connoisseurs,  wlk>,  after  contemplating  at  proper  distance  an  em- 
bodied  violence  of  atmosphere  that  seemed  to  take  away  one's 
senses,  found  themselveSvwhen  they  came  near,  utterly  at  a  loss 
what  to  make  of  it,  and  as  it  were  smothered  in  the  attempt.  Of  his 
calmer  style  there  are  two  exquisite  specimens  in  Sir  John  Lei* 
cester's  Collection,  one  representing  a  Seat  belonging  to  the  Ba- 
ronet in  Cheshire,  the  other  the  Demolition  of  Pope's  House  at 
Twickefnham.  The  former  is  a  towery  mansion,  seen  on  a  fine 
April  morning  from  beyond  a  large  sheet  of  water,  and  looks  as  if 
it  were  dipped  in  moist  air: — the  latter  is  a  picture  of  rich  decay, 
a  poet's  house  in  a  state  of  demolition,  contemplated  upon  an  au- 
tumnal evening,  with  other  attendant  circumstances,  that  have  all 
the  meaning  without  the  affectation  of  allegory. 

In  architecture  we  are  at  present,  1  believe,  without;*5ompetition ; 
but  what  has  been  said  above  on  tliis  subject  is,  perhaps,  still  more 
applicable  than  formerly  to  the  works  of  our  artists.  Our  later 
edifices  are  upon  the  Greek  models ;  and  where  this  is  not  the  case 
we  have  more  eccentricity  than  originality.  The  proportions  of 
architecture,  we  are  told,  are  fixed;  its  orders  are  perfected; 
and  by  what  we  can  discover,  its  harmonious'  combinations  are 
exhausted : — what  then  remains  for  invention  ?  Somerset  House 
is  light  and  elegant,  but  it  is  ^aid  to  be  ill  built,  and,  in  a  word, 
what  beauty  has  it  that  is  new  ?  Mr.  Soane,  a  theoretical  master 
of  his  art,  wished  to  be  original  when  he  repaired  the  Bank  ;  and 
how  did  he  effect  his  purpose  ?  Merely  by  giving  his  edifice  the 
look  of  a  different  object — merely  by  giving  us  a  title-page  con- 
tradictory tq  the  contents  of  the  book  ;  the  Bank  has  the  air  of  a 
mausoleum^  as  if  its  builder  intended  to  be  ironical  on  our  depart* 
ed  gold — 

To  ^how  by  one  saUric  touch 
No  natioQ  wanted  it  ao  much* 

Swift,  on  Endowing'  his  Iri»h  bedlam, 

Mr.  Wyatt  builds  excellent  houses,  replete  with  snugness ;  but 
where  is  his  invention  in  architecture  ?  Mr.  Dance  is  said  to  be 
a  clever  artist ;  but  where  is  his  invention  ?  The  .New  Theatre, 
built  by  Mr.  Smirke,  jun.  is  undoubtedly  an  ornament  to  the  me- 
tropolis ;  but  does  it  exhibit  any  thing  beyond  tasteful  copying  f 
What  it  posscbses  of  beauty  has  been  seen  a  thousand  times  in 
arcades  and  porticos ;  and  where  he  has  diverged  from  the  ordina- 
ry agreements  he  is  said  to  have  been  wrong — as  in  the  bareness 
of  the  sides,  their  want  of  uniformity^  aud  the  unseemly  arches  on 
the  roof.  The  architect  with  the  greatest  appearance  of  genius 
is  Mr.  Gandy  ;  but  he  has  not  exhibited  this  genius  in  any  new 
modes  of  building,  though  it  is  possible  he  might  do  so,  had  he  a 
proper  opportunity.     What  gave  the  public  a  high  idea  of  hift 
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iMie  and  imagiDation  was  the  drawing  of  Pandemoniunih  exhibiC- 
ed  a  few  years  since — a  most  poetical,  production  certainly,  and 
glowing  with  the  preternatural  fire  of  the  original ;  but  did  the 
building  in  itself  display  bvention,  abstracted  from  its  poetical  cir- 
cumstances, the  extent,  the  burning  ground,  and  the  ghasdy  illu* 
mination  ?  It  is  certainly  not  for  the  Rbflector  to  decide ;  bat 
either  the  architects  have  for  centuries  past  had  no  acquaintance 
with  invention, t)r  miction  has  been. entirely  shutout  of  architec* 
ture. 

With  the  exception  of  this  art,  the  objections  to  which  apply  of 
course  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  English  school  of  design  has 
manifested  a  decided  character  of  originality  ;  and  it  has  been  iti 
good  fortune  to  be  followed  and  animated  in  its  endeavours  by 
an  excelleu*  succession  of  engravers: — ;but  of  Engraving  mor^ 
hereafter.  It  is  strikingly  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  originality 
is  individual  as.  well  as  general,  and  that  our  artists  imitate  each 
other  much  less  than  the  other  existing  schools.  The  general 
dotage  of  the  Italian  school  has  already  been  mentioned.  The 
French  painters,  making  a  superficial  use  of  the  plundered 
stores  of  Italy,  and  servilely  imitating  David,  who  now  leads 
the  taste  by  his  imperial  office  as  well  as  his  genius,  have  turned  the 
old  love  of  flutter  into  a  sculptural  stiffness  and  affected  clas- 
aicality,  that  promise  little  rivalry  in  invention.  It  would  aeeooy 
therefore,  that  the  dame  spirit  of  thinking  which  has  given  finee* 
dom  and  variety  to  the  English  character,  and  enabled  us  to  ex- 
hibit our  humours  as  men,  has  entered  into  our  composition  as 
artists.  Our  principal  painters  above  me^ationed  have  eath  their 
striking  peculiarities:  and  the  two  most  promising  of  our  young 
students,  Messrs.  Haydon  and  Hilton,  have  their's  also— the 
former  a  fine  eye  for  correctness  and  colour,  with  an  ambitious 
vehemence  of  style  that  promises  grandeur  of  character  but  not 
refinement ; — the  latter,  a  gentler  taste,  suceptible  of  pathos  and 
various  elegance,  but  inclined,  unless  he  takes  great  care,  to  prefer 
show  to  substance,  and  become  theatrical.  May  these  young  mea 
fulfil  the  hopes  entertained  of  them.  If  to  a  spirit  of  ratiooal 
independence  in  art,  our  growing  school  shall  add  the  same  spirit 
as  men  add  as  a  body — a  spirit  alike  removed  from  the  misan- 
thropy of  Barry  and  tiie  courtliness  of  his  enemies — the  Fine  Arts 
of  this  country  will  soon  be  worthy  of  its  poetry  and  philosophy. 
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(From  a  London  Paper.) 

(We  do  not  give  this  extraet  either  as  a  model  of  correct  composition,  or  as  sub- 
seribing  to  the  troth  of  all  the  opinions  advanced  in  it.  It  is  a  fine  spirited  sketch,  id 
the  true  taste  of  Irish  eloquence,  (we  mean  that  of  Grattan  and  Curran,)  constant- 
ly straining  at  effect,  freqnently  rising  to  g^at  elevation  and  splendour,  bat  some- 
times alike  sacrificing  good  taste  and  good  sense  to  a  trifling  pi-ettiness  or  empty 
ran^.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  author's  flattering  augoi'ies  of  future  good  to 
mankind  have  not  all  been  fulfilled.  Spain  has  not  yet  risen  to  the  blessings  of  a 
free  constitution,  nor  religion  rejoiced  over  the  last  ruins  of  the  inquisition ;  yet  we 
must  not  despair;  the  progress  of  human  happiness  and  virtue  may  be  delayed  for 
a  time,  but  their  march,  though  sometimes  slow,  is  sure. 

Fond  impious  msn!  thlok^at  tbou  yoa  ssoguioe  cloud, 
Rsis'd  by  thy  power,  cao  quench  the  orb  or  day  ? 
To-morrow  he  repairs  his  goldeu  flood. 
And  glads  the  oatioos  with  redoubled  ray.] 

He  is  fallen !  We  may  now  pause  before  that  splendid  prodigy 
which  towered  among  us  like  some  ancient  ruin  whose  frown  ter* 
rified  the  glance  its  magnificence  attracted.  Grand,  gloomy,  and 
peculiar,  he  sat  upon  the  throne,  a  sceptred  hermit,  wrapt  in  the 
solitude  of  his  awful  originality.  A  mind  bold,  independent,  and 
decisive ;  a  will  despotic  in  its  dictates  ;  an  energy  that  distanced 
expedition;  and  a  conscience  pliable  to  every  touch  of  interest, 
martped  the  outline  of  this  extraordinary  character ;  the  most  ex- 
traordinary, perhaps,  that,  in  the  annals  of  this  world,  ever  rose, 
or  reigned,  or  fell.  Flung  into  life,  in  the  mid^t  of  a  revolution 
that  quickened  every  energy  of  a  people  that  acknowledged  no 
8upenor,v  he  commenced  his  course,  a  stranger  by  birth,  and  a 
scholar  by  charity  !  With  no  friend  but  his  sword,  and  no  fortune 
but  his  talents,  he  rushed  into  the  lists  where  rank,  and  wealth,  and 
genius,  had  arrayed  themselves,  and  competition  fled  from  him  as 
from  the  chance  of  destiny^  .  He  knew  no  motive  but  interest ; 
be  acknowledged  no  criterion  but  success  ;  he  worshipped  no  God 
but  ambition,  and  witba  stern  devotion  knelt  at  the  shrine  of  his 
idolatry.  Subsidiary  to  this,  there  was  no  creed  that  he  did  not 
profess ;  there  was  no  opinion  he  did  not  promulgate.  In  the  hop^ 
of  a  dynasty,  he  upheld  the  crescent ;  for  the  sake  of  a  divorce,  he 
bowed  before  the  cross ;  the  orphan  of  St.  Louis,  he  became  the 
adopted  child  of  the  republic ;  and  with  a  parricidal  mgratitude,  on 
the  ruins  of  the  throne  and  the  tribune,  he  reared  the  tower  of  his 
despotism !  A  professed  catholic,  he  imprisoned  the  pope  ;  a  pre* 
tended  patriot,  he  impoverished  the  countrv ;  and  in  the  name  of 
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Brutus,''^  he  grasped  without  remorse,  and  wore  withoot  shaoie, 
the  diadem  of  the  Cssars ! 

Through  thb  pantomime  of  his  poiicj  fortune  played  the  clown 
to  his  caprices*  At  his  touch  crowns  crumbled,  beggars  reigned, 
systems  vanished,  the  wildest  theories  took  the  colour  of  his  whim, 
and  all  that  was  venerable,  and  all  that  was  novel,  changed  places 
with  the  rajiiidity  of  a  drama.  Even  apparent  defeat  assum^  the 
operations  of  victory ;  his  flight  from  Egypt  confirmed  destiny; 
ruin  itself  only  elevated  him  to  empire. 

But  if  his  fortune  was  great,  his  genius  was  transcendent ;  decision 
flashed  upon  his  councils,  and  it  was  the  same  to  decide  and  to 
perform.   To  inferior  intellects  his  combmations  appeared  perfect- 
ly impossible,  his  plans  perfectly   impracticable;    but,  in  his 
hand,  simplicity  marked    their  development,   and  success  vin- 
dicated   tneir   adoption.       His  person   partook    the   character 
of  his  mind ;  if  the  ope  never  yielded  in  the   cabinet,  the  other 
never  bent  in  the  field.     Nature  had  no  obstacles  that  he  did 
not  surmount ;  space  no  opposition  that  he  did  not  spurn ;  and 
whether  amid   Alpine  rocKS,   Arabian  sands,  or  polar  snows, 
be  seemed  proof  against   peril,  and  seemed  empowered    with 
ubiquity!    Tne  whole  continent  of  Europe  trembkd  at  beholds 
Ing  the  audacity  of  his  designs  and  the  miracle  of  theur  execu- 
tion.    Scepticism  bowed  to  the  prodigies  of  his  perfiumance ;  ro- 
mance assumed  the  air  of  history;  nor  was  there  aught  too  in- 
credible for  belief,  or  too  fanciful  for  expectation,  when  the  world 
saw  a  subaltern  of  Corsica  waving  his  imperial  flag  over,  her  most 
ancient  capitals.     All  the  visions  of  antiquity  became  common- 
places in  her  contemplation.     Kings  were  his  people ;  nations  were 
his  outposts ;  and  he  disposed  of  courts,  and  camps,  and  churches, 
and  cabinets,  as  if  they  were  the  titular  dignitaries  of  the  chess- 
.  board. 

Amid  all  these  changes  he  stood  immutable  as  adamant  It 
mattered  little  whether  in  the  field  or  drawing  room*;  with  the  mob 
or  the  levee;  wearing  the  jacobin  bonnet,  or  the  iron  crown; 
banishing  a  Braganza,  or  espousing  a  Lorraine ;  dictating  peace 
on  a  raft  to  the  Czar  of  Russia,  or^contemplating  defeat  at  the  gal- 
lows of  Leipsic ;  he  was  still  the  same  military  despot 

Cradled  in  the  camp,  be  was  to  the  last  hour  the  darling  of  the 
army.  Of  all  his  soldiers,  not  one  forsook  him  till  affection  was 
useless,  and  their  first  stipulation  was  the  safety  of  then*  favourite. 
They  knew  well- that  if  he  was  lavish  of  them,  he  was  prodigal  of 
himself;  and  that  if  he  exposed  them  to  peril,  be  repaid  them 
with  plunder.  For  the  soldier  he  subsidized  every  people ;  to  the 
people  he  made  even  pride  pay  tribute. 

•  In  Ilia  hypooriaeal  cant  after  liberty,  in  the  eommentfemetit  of  ihe  r«¥oluaon, 
W^^jSfSmH  iho  AaiM  of  firatoa !  Froh  Puior. 
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The  Tictorious  veteran  glittered  with  his  gains ;  and  the  capitol, 
gorgeous  with  the  spoils  of  art,  became  the  miniature  metropolis 
of  the  world.  In  this  wonderful  combination^  his  affectation  of 
literature  must  not  be  omitted.  The  jailer  of  the  press,  he  af- 
fected the  patronage  of  letters  ;  the  proscriber  of  books,  he  en» 
couraged  philosophy  ;  the  persecutor  of  authors,  and  the  murderer 
of  printers,  he  yet  pretended  to  the  protection  of  learning !  the  as- 
sassin of  Palm,  Ihe  silencer  of  De  Stael,  and  the  denouncer  of 
Eotzebue,  he  was  the  friend  of  David,  the  benefactor  of  De 
Lille ;  and  sent  his  academical  prize  to  the  philosopher  of  Eng- 
land.* 

Such  a  medley  of  contradictions,  and,  at  the  same  time,  such  an 
individual  consistency,  were  never  united  in  the  same  character. 
A  royalist,  a  republican,  and  an  emperor;  a  mahometan,  a  catho- 
lic, and  a  patron  of  the  synagogue ;  a  subaltern  and  a  sovereign ; 
a  traitor  and  a  tj'rant ;  acliristian  and  an  infidel ;  he  was,  through 
all  his  vicissitudes,  tjie  same  stem,  impatient,  inflexible  original; 
the  same  mysterious,  incomprehensible  self;  the  man  m(6ou^ it 
modelf  and  wiihout  a  sliadow.  -^ 

His  fall,  like  his  life,  baffled  all  speculation.  In  short,  his  whole 
history  was  like  a  dream  to  the  world,  and  no  man  can  tell  how  or 
why  he  was  awakened  from  the  reverie.  Such  is  a  faint  and  feeble 
picture  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  first  (and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  last)  emperor  of  the  French. 

That  he  nas  done  much  evil  there  is  little  doubt ;  that  he  has 
been  the  origin  of  much  good  there  is  just  as  little.  Through  his 
means,  intentional  or  not,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France,  have  arisen 
to  the  blessings  of  a  free  constitution ;  superstition  has  foond  her 
grave  in  the  ruins  of  the  inquisition ;  and  the  feudal  system,  witfi 
its  whole  train  of  satellites,  has  fled  forever.  Kii^  may  learn 
from  him  that  their  safest  study,  as  well  as  their  noblest,  is  the 
interest  of  the  people.  The  people  are  taught  by  him,  that  there 
is  no  despotism  so  stupendous  against  which  they  have  not  a  re- 
source ;  and  to  those  who  would  rise  on  the  ruins  of  both,  he  is  a 
living  lesson,  that  if  ambition  can  raise  him  from  the  lowest  station, 
it  can  prostrate  them  from  the  highest* 


PoT80P?B  CharacUr  of  Gibbon* s  History.        ' 

Ah  impartial  judge,  I  think,  must  aUow,  that  Mr.  GKbbon's 
History  is  one  of  the  ablest  performances  of  its  kmd  that  has  ever 
appeared.    His  industry  is  indefatigable ;  his  accuracy  scnipu- 

*  Sir  Hamplirey  Ihij  vKi  tninsqdtted  the  firtt  prize  if  <ke  aeidemj  «f  arCi  Mhd 
•rieneet. 
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lous ;  hid  reading,  which,  indeed,  is  sometimes  ostentatiously  dis- 
played, immense;  his  attention  always  awake;  bis  memory  re- 
tentive; his  style  emphatic  and  expressive  ;  bis  periods  barmoni- 
ous.  His  leAections  are  often  just  and  profound;  be  pleads  elo- 
quently for  the  rights  of  mankind,  and  the  duty  of  toleration ; 
nor  does  his  humanity  ever  slumber,  unless  when  women  are 
ravished,  or  the  christians  persecuted. 

Mr.  Gibbon  shows,  it  is  true,  so  strong  a  dislike  to  Christianity, 
as  visibly  di8t|ualifies  him  for  that  society,  of  wbi(;h  be  has  cre- 
ated Ainmianuh  Marcellinus  president.  I  confes9  that  I  see  nothing 
wrong  in  Mr.  Gibbon's  attack  on  Christianity.  It  proceeded,  I 
doubt  not,  from  the  purest  and  most  virtuous  motive.  We  can 
only  blame  bim  for  carrying  on  the  attack  in  an  insidious  manner, 
and  with  improper  weapons.  He  often  makes,**  when  he  cannot 
readily  find,  an  occasion  to  insult  our  religion ;  which  he  hdies 
so  cordiall}',  that  be  might  seem  to  revenge  some  personal  injury. 
Such  is  his  eagerness  in  the  cause,  that  he  stoops  to  the  most  des- 
picable pun,  or  to  the  most  awkward  perversion  of  language,  fi>r 
the  pleasure  of  turning  the  Scripture  mto  ribaldry,  or  of  calling 
Jesus  an  impostor. 

Though  his  style  is,  in  general,  correct  and  elegant,  he  some- 
iime^  draws  oiU  the  thread  of  his  verbosity  finer  than  the  staple 
of  his  argtiment.  In  endeavouring  to  ^void  vulgar  terms,  he  too 
firequently  dignifies  trifles,  and  clothes  common  thoughts  in  a 
splendid  dress,  that  would  be  rich  enough  for  the  nobl^t  ideas. 
In  short,  we  are  too  often  reminded  of  that  g^recd  man,  Mr.  Prig, 
the  amtioneer^  whose  manner  was  so  inimitably  fine,  that  he  had 
as  much  to  hay  tq^on  a  ribbon  as  a  Raphael. 

Sometimes,  in  his  anxiety  to  vary  his  phrase,  he  becomes 
obscure ;  and,  instead  of  calling  bis  personages  by  thenr  names, 
defines  them  by  their  birth,  alliance,  office,  or  other  circumstances 
of  then*  history.  Thus  an  honest  gentleman  is  often  described  by 
a  circumlocution,  lest  the  same  word  should  be  twice  repeated  ill 
the  same  page*  Sometimes  epithets  are  added,  which  the  tenoor 
of  the  sentence  renders  unnecessary.  Sometimes,  in  his  attempts 
at  elegance,  he  loses  sight  of  English,  and  sometimes  of  sense. 

A  less  pardonable  fault  is  that  rage  for  indecency  which  per* 
vades  the  whole  work,  but  especially  the  last  volumes.  And,  to 
the  honour  of  his  consistency,  this  is  the  same  man  who  is  so 
prudish  that  he  dares  not  call  Belisarius  a  cuckold,  because  it  is 
too  bad  a  word  for  a  decent  historian  to  use.  If  the  history  were 
anonymous,  I  should  guess  that  these  disgraceful  obscenities  were 
written  by  some  debauchee,  who,  having  from  age,  or  accident,  or 
excess,  survived  the  practice  of  lust,  still  indulged  himself  in  the 
luxury  of  speculation ;  and  exposed  the  impotent  imbecility^  of' 
fer  1^  had  lost  the  vigour^  of  the  passions* 
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OrigmaL—For  the' Anakctic  Magame. 

[Holland  haB  often  defended  herself  againit  those  charges  of  literary  dolneis  with 
whioh  the  vrits  of  France  and  England  have  assailed  her,  hy  proudly  repeating 
the  names  of  her  three  illnstrious  sons»  Grotius,  firasmos,  and  Boerhaave.  But 
it  is  a  fiust  mnch  leas  generally  known,  and  not  a  Uttle  singnlar,  that  the  most  olas- 
sleal,|the  gayest,  the  most  tender,  and  the  most  spirited  of  the  modem  Latin  poets 
was  a  Dotehman.  Johannes  Seeundos,  an  orator,  a  stulptor,  and  a  poet  of  great 
ezeellenee,  was  horn  at  the  Hague  in  1511,  and  died  at  Utrecht  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  minor  poems,  though  sometimes  a  little  trespassing  on 
the  stricter  rules  of  prosody,  are  among  the  most  pleasing  productions  of  modem 
La^ty.  They  have  the  grace  of  Catullus,  without  his  revolting  impurity.  .  One 
of  these  gay  and  elegant  sports  of  fancy  is  founded  on  that  beautiful  passage  in 
the  first  JEneid,  in  which  Virgil  describes  the  boy  Aseanios,  lulled  to  sleep  by 
Venus,  in  the  groves  of  Idalia. 

At  Yenus,  Asesnto  plaeidam  per  membra  quietem 
Iffigat :  et  fotum  gremio  Des  toUit  in  altos 
Idalis  hicot,  ubi  mollis  Amaraeiis  niqm 
Floribai et dulel tspiraoB compleetlturnmbra,  fce. 

Seeundus*  elegant  expansion  of  this  idiea  has  been  thus  pretti^  imitated  by  aa 
anonymous  Ameriean  poet  .'3 

*    When  y^nus  to  Ida  young  liikis  brought. 
On  the  viMets  she  laid  him  to  rest ; 
With  tenderest  emotions  her  bosom  was  fraught, 
With  the  dearest  resemblance  her  fimey  was  caught. 
She  gaz'd  on  his  charms,  and  delusively  thought 
Twas  Adonis  lumself  she  caressed. 

That  none  might  the  tender  iUusion  destroy. 
With  roses  she  hid  her  retreat ; 
Then  an  odour  divine  she  breathed  round  the  boy, 
And  watching  his  slumbers,  she  tasted  a  joy 
Which  fancy  had  rendered  most  sweet 

How  oft  was  she  tempted  the  hoy  to  embrace 
When  the  much-lov*d  resemblance  she  found, 
But  fearing  his  light  flying  slumbers  to  chase. 
The  idsses  ambrosial,  designed  for  his  &ce, 
Sbe  impressed  oq  the  roses  around* 
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Wbnn  touched  by  her  lip,  see  each  rosebud  uncleye 
To  drink  the  perfume  of  her  breatli, 
See  each  flowret  return  her  a  kiss  as  it  blows, 
WUle  her  blush  during  life  is  preserved  by  th«  rose, 
And  her  fragrance  retained  after  death* 

All  hul  huniid  kisses  of  roses  unblown^ 

Created  by  beauty  and  love  ; 

Hail  kisses  of  nectar !  Eliza  alone 

With  his  theme  can  compensate  the  poet  unknown, 

And  place  him  all  poets  above.  I<. 


TBE  DEAD  TWINS, 

'Twas  summer,  and  a  Sabbath  ere, 

And  balmy  was  the  air, 
I  saw  a  sight  that  made  me  grieve, 
And  yet  the  sight  was  fair ; 
Within  a  little  coffin  lay 
Two  lifeless  babes  as  sweet  as  May. 

Uke  waxen  doDs,  that  infants  dress, 

The  little  bodies  were  ; 
A  look  of  placid  happiness 
Did  on  each  face  appear ; 

And  in  the  coffin,  short  and  wide, 
They,  lay  together,  side  by  side. 

A  rosebud,  nearly  closed,  I  found 

Each  little  hand  within, 
And  many  a  pink  was  strew'd  around, 
With  sprigs  of  jessamine ; 

And  yet  the  flowers  that  round  them  lay 
Were  not  to  me  more  fair  than'they. 

Their  mother,  as  a  lily  pale, 

Sat  by  them  on  a  bed. 
And,  bending  o'er  them,  told  her  tale, 
And  many  a  tear  she  shed ; 

Yet  oft  she  cried  amidst  her  pain. 
My  babes  and  I  shall  meet  agaitf. 
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In  the  month  of  September  was  published  the  ninth  and  last  volume 
of  the  American  Ornithology,  compiled  by  Mr.  George  Ord,*from  the 
drawings  and  manuscript  notes  of  the  late  Alexander  Wilson.  Wilson 
was  an  enthusiast  in  his  favourite  pursuit,  and  an  enthusiast  of  no  common 
order.  Never  was  there  a  more  accurate  observer  of  nature,  never  one 
who  painted  her  charms  more  vividly,  or  with  greater  fascination  of  man- 
ner. Instead  of  taking  his  reader,  like  other  naturalists,  into  a  museum 
of  stuffed  and  varnished  birds,  and  coldly  lecturing  on  the  characteristic 
marks  of  their  genera  and  species,  he  hurries  you  along  with  him  into 
the  woods  and  the  fields,  leaas  you  with  stealthy  pace  to*  watch  the  little 
wood-pecker,  hammering  away  on  the  decaying  apple  tree ;  or  conducts 
you  to  the  bold  shore  of  the  majestic  Hudson,  and  points  out  to  you  the 
eagle  sailing  aloft  with  steady  wing,  and  mounting,  without  effort,  in  airy 
circles,'  higher  and  higher,  tiU  the  straining  eye  can  follow  him  no  longer. 
He  has,  oeyond  all  the  writers  of  our  country,  contributed  most  largely 
towards  enlarging  and  multipl^ng  the  sources  of  pure  and  benevpTenC 

Pleasures  in  every  cultivated  mmd.  He  has  taught  us  to  recognise  every 
ird  of  our  forests  as  an  intimate  acquaintance,  with  whose  disposition 
and  familiar  habits  of  life  we  are  perfectly  acquainted,  and  has  connected 
every  wood-note  and  simple  chirp  with  a  hundred  agreeable  associations. 
His  drawings  are  like  his  descriptions ;  they  bear  the  same  character 
of  truth  and  nature  ;  there  is  in  them  nothing  tame,  nothing  exaggerated. 
We  do  not  know  of  any  European  publications  of  this  nature  which  sur- 
passes the  Ornitliolog^  in  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  its  plates.  The 
coloured  engravings  m  Edwards*  birds  are  very  mean  in  comparison ; 
those  of  Catesby  are  showy,  but  stiff,  and  without  much  character.  The 
magnificent  work  of  a  French  naturalist,  on  the  parrot,  may,  indeed,  vie 
with  it,  but  even  there  the  effect  is  produced  as  much  by  ^e  gorgeous 
colours  of  those  gay-coated  birds  as  by  the  merit  of  the  .artist 

In  this  additional  vohime,  the  plates,  which  are  from  Wilson's  own 
dr^iwings,  are  in  no  respect  inferior  to  those  of  the  preceding  volumes. 
The  descriptions  accompanying  them  are  judicious  and  satis&fitory, 
though  we  miss  the  minute  observation  and  animated  manner  of  Wilson. 
A  biographical  memoir,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Ord,  is  prefixed  to  the 
volume,  m  which  tlie  life  of  his  deceased  friend  is  related  in  an  interest- 
ing manner,  and  with  a  very  cordial  admiration  of  his  genius  and  virtues. 
We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  alloy  this  prabe,  by  observing,  that  the 
writer  has  suffered  many  inelegancles  and  maccuracies  of  style  and  lan- 
guage to  escape  him,  which  would  have  been  hardly  pardonable  in  the 
hasty  compositions  of  such  a  monthly  publication  as  our  own.  It  is  mor- 
tifying to  observe  these  blemishes  in  a  splendid  work  like  the  Ornithology, 
upon  which  the  literary  reputation  of  the  nation  may  in  some  degree  rest, 
in  other  countries.  We  could  have  wished,  too,  that  Mr.  Ord  bad  omit- 
ted those  an^ry  complaints  in  which  Wilson  poured  forth  his  indignation 
against  certain  gentlemen,  for  their  cold  reception  of  the  subscription  pa- 
pers of  his  work.  That  Wilson  himself,  full  of  the  conscious  pride  of 
genius,  should  have  been  indigiiant  at  this  chilling  indifference  to  Eis 
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labours,  is  natural  enough.  But  his  editor  has  no  right  to  participate  id 
these  feelings,  and  he  should  hare  considered  that  the  salaries  of  our 
presidents  of  colleges,  governors,  and  citv  magistrates,  are  not  sufficient  to 
enahle  tbem  to  set  up  for  Msecenases,  and  that  men  in  public  stations  who 
are,  day  after  day,  assailed  by  some  voluble,  brazen-fronted  fellow,  perking 
into  their  faces,  papers  of  proposals  for  magazines,  prints,  maps,  travels, 
encyclopedias,  or  family  bibles,  soon  become  steeled  alike  against  merit 
and  impudence,  and  resolutely  shut  their  hearts  and  their  purses  against 
every  tning  which  comes  in  this  suspicious  form. 

Mr.  Ord  is  a  fortunate  .man ;  he  has  connected  his  name,  and  embodied 
bis  writings,  with  a  work  which  has  in  it  the  seeds  of  long  life ;  and  when 
the  reputation  of  Alexander  Wilson  goes  down  to  posterity  *^  gathering 
aH  its  fame,**  still 

Shall  hUUttle  bark  attendtnt  mil, 

Pursue  the  triumph,  and  partake  the  gale. 

Lately  published  at  Baltimore,  "The  Select  Works  of  Robert  Goodloe 
Harper,*'  consisting  of  speeches  on  political  and  forensic  subjects,  and 
sundry  political  tracts. 

Shelden  k  Co.  of  Hartford,  propose  to  publish  by  subscriptiof ,  a  duode- 
cimo volume  of  **  Original  Pieces  in  prose  and  verse,^  by  a  young  lady  of 
Connecticut.  We  have  seen  two  or  three  very  short  extracts  from  the 
proposed  volume,  which  we  thought  possessed  more  than  ordinary  merit ; 
and  some  friends,  for  whose  taste  and  judgment  we  entertain  g^eat  re- 
spect, speak  highly  both  of  the  authoress  and  her  works. 

The  New- York  booksellers  have  just  published  an  edition  of  Dr. 
Clarke's  Homer,  accuromU  Geo.  Iroitsior,  A.  df.  which  is  worthy  of 
notice,  as  being  the  first  edition  of  Homer,  in  the  original,  ever  printed 
on  this  side  the  Atiantic. 

William  Dunlap,  Esq.  is  preparing  for  the  press  a  Hfe  of  the  late  Cfaaries 
Brockden  Brown,  of  .Philadelphia.  Mr.  Dunlap's  last  literary  performance 
was  the  life  of  Cooke.  A  more  striking  contrast  cannot, well  be  conceived 
than  that  atforded  bv  the  whimsical  medley  of  genius  and  folly  exhibited 
in  the  character  of  Cooke  to  the  mild  and  quiet  virtues,  the  retiring 
modesty,  the  domestic  habits,  the  unwearied  industry,  and  the*acute,  in- 
quisitive mind  of  Charles  Brown. 

Brown  has  left  behind  him  no  one  work  which  can  fairiy  be  considered 
as  a  just  standard  of  bis  talents.  But  in  every  one  of  those  works,  which 
flowed  with  unceasing  rapidity  from  his  proline  pen,  may  be  traced  some 
marks  of  his  singularly  ingenious  and  original  mind.  The  wild  and  som- 
bre imagination  of  his  Wicland  and  Ormond,  and  the  yellow  fever  scenes 
of  Arthur  Mervyn,  the  many  passages  of  the  historical  part  of  his  Annual 
Register,  as  well  as  the  inexliaustible  fertility  of  argument  and  oljection 
which  he  displayed  in  his  political  and  moral  essays,  are  sufficient  prooft 
of  the  variety  and  excellence  of  his  talents.  We  doubt  whether  public  ., 
opinion  has  yet  done  justice  to  his  memory.  To  assert  the  posthumous 
Claims  of  a  man  of  genius  to  the  respect  and  applause  of  his  countrymen, 
is  a  task  equally  honourable  and  pleasing,  andit  is  one  which,  we  doubt  not, 
Mr.  Dunlap  will  perform  with  zeal  and  ability. 
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There  will  shortly  be  published  a  life  of  Gen.  Francis  Marion^  of  South 
Carolina ;  it  will  be  printed  in  one  vol.  ISmo.  of  about  900  pages.  The 
southern  campaigns  of  our  revolutionary  war  were  distinguished  by  nu- 
merous splendid  examples  of  daring  valour  and  partisan  achievement. 
Throughout  all  this  active  scene,  Ged.  Marion  was  conspicuous  ^s  the 
biavest  among  the  brave.  A  well-written  narrative  of  his  exploits  can- 
not fail  of  being  highly  interesting,  as  well  as  honourable  to  tiie  character 
and  literature  of  our  country.  But  we  are^  sorry  to  observe,  that  in  the 
proposals  announcing  tliis  work,  there  is  a  certain  swell  and  forced  eleva- 
tion of  language  which,  if  admitted  into  the  book  itSelf,  will  disfigure  what  it 
was  meant  to  adorn.  Theire  is  a  sober  dignity  about  the  character^  of  the 
companions  of  Washington  and  Greene,  as  they  are  exhibited  in  the  sini- 

Ele  truth  of  history,  which  can  gain  nothing  by  inflated  eulogy.  We  should 
e  very  sorry  to  see  any  attempt  to  metamorphose  these  heroes  of  histo- 
ry into  heroes  of  romance,  and  would  much  rather  keep  our  Morgans  and 
Marions  as  they  are  in  their  o^n  revolutionary  true-blue,  than  to  see  any 
one  of  them  tricked  off  with  tinfoil  and  copper  lace,  as  Don  Bellianis  or 
Tirante  the  White. 

The  Society,  held  at  Albany,"  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Useful  Arts"  have 
recently  published  a  third  vol.  8vo.  of  their  transactions.  Like  most  of  the 
volumes  of  transactions  published  in  tliis  country,  and,  indeed,  in  all  coun- 
tries, this  volume  contains  several  good  papers,  but  is  not  particularly 
valuable  as  a  whole.  The  first,  and  best  article,  is  an  annual  address  de- 
livered before  the  society,  by  Dr.  T.  Rotneyn  Beck,  its  design  is  to  exhibit, 
in  one  view,  the  mineral  riches  of  the  United  States,  with  their  various  ap- 
plications to  the  arts,  as  now  practised  in  this  country,  and  to  show  the 
practjcabihty  of  the  increase  of  different  manufiictures,  the  raw  materials  of, 
which  are  obtained  from  the  mineral  kingdom.  This  is  executed,  we  thinki 
with  very  great  ability.  A  great  mass  of  information  on  this  subject 
is  collected  together  from  various  sources ;  much  of  it  of  a  kind  not  to  be 
found  in  books;  and  the  whole  is  communicated  with  great  perspicuity 
and  precision  of  language,  and  in  a  most  simple  and  unostentatious  manner. 
This  address  has  imprtfssed  us  with  a  high  respect  for  the  talents  of  its 
author,'  who,  we  understand,  is  a  very  young  man.  It  b  followed  by  a  eulo^ 
gium  of  the  late  Chancellor  Livingston,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clowes.  Mr. 
Clowes  tells  us  but  little  more  of  the  chancellor  than  was  already  known 
by  every  body,  and  he  does  not  tell  that  little  remarkably  well.  The 
statesman  and  philosopher  who  was  the  prime  agent  in  three  of  the  most 
important  events  of  our  national  history,  tne  purchase  of  Louisiana,  the  in- 
troduction of  merino  sheep,  and  the  invention  of  the  steam-boat,  surely 
deserves  an  abler  biographer.  The  next  paper  ia  on  the  botany  of  the 
United  States,  with  a  catalogue  of  plants  indigenous  to  the  state  of  New- 
York,  by  Mr.  I.  Green  ;  the  paper  is  creditable  to  the  writer,  as  a  man  of 
science,  and  the  catalogue  is,  we  believe,  tlie  fullest  which  has  yet  been 
compiled. 

We  have  next  several  miscellaneous  papers  by  Mr.  Genet,  which  are 
remarkable  for  that  mixture  of  badinage  and'  rhetorical  flourish  with  sci- 
cntific  informrttion,  w^hich  characterises  many  of  the  French  men  of  sci- 
ence. The  volume  fs  closed  by  a  number  of  short  original  and  translated 
papers  on  different  subjects  ;  the  most  .valuable  is  Dr.  Dewitt's,  on  chim- 
ney fire-places  Dr.  De  witt*s  bvention  consists  in  combining  Dr.  Franklin's 
original  plan  for  his  stove  (as  connected  with  an  air-box)  with  Rumford*^ 
fire-place. 

Vol.  IV.  Nm  Seri$$.  «6 
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A  long  but  interesting  paper,  by  Dr.  Herschell,  has  been  read  before  the 
Koval  Society  ,(Jetailing  the  result  of  many  years'  observations  on  the  sidereal 
and  nebulous  appearance  of  the  heavens.    The  doctor  besan  by  relating  hift 
obser\  tions  on  tlie  relative  magnitudes  of  the  stars,  considering  those  of  the 
first  magnitude  to  be  equal  to  our  sun ;  determined  the  magnitudes  and 
changes  in  tlie  appearance  of  a  great  number  of  fixed  stars ;  ^ave  a  history  oC 
tlie  alterations  which  he  has  noticed  in  the  aspect  of  the  sidereal  heavens 
during  tlie  last  thirty  years ;  and  described  those  stars  which  have  iocreased 
in  magnitude  or  bnlliancy,  have  lost  or  acquired  surroiuidiog  aebulx,  or 
have  had  wings,  tails,  or  other  peculiarities.    He  seems  inclined  to  believe, 
from  his  observations,  that  new  sidereal  bodies  are  in  a  constant  and  pro- 
gressive state  of  formation;  that  nebulous  appearances  gradually  assume 
aglpbular  character ;  that  the  heavens  are  not  infinite,  and  that  stars  have 
a  **  compressing  power.**    He  cxinsiders  the  origin  and  progress  of  sidereal 
bodies  to  be  nearly  in  the  following  order :  first,  vague  and  indistinct  ne- 
bulae, like  the  milky  way ;  secondly,  detached  or  clustered  nebulx,  whick 
consolidate  into  clusters  of  stars ;-  thirdly,  these  stars,  becoming  more  defi- 
nite, appear  witli  nebulous  appendages  m  the  different  forms  of  wings,  tails, 
&u:. ;  and  lastly,  that  all  are  finally  concentrated  into  one  clear,  bright,  and 
large  star.    Dr.  H.  concludes,  that  the  progressive  discovery  of  nebul» 
will  be  equal  to  the  improvement  of  our  telescopes,  and  that  in  proportion 
as  we  are  possessed  of  more  powerful  space-penetrating  instruments,  wiQ 
our  knowledge  of  the  sidereal  heavens  be  extended.    Many  of  his  latter 
observations,  directed  to  ascertain  the  abtorption  or  condensation  of  ne- 
bulas, were  made  on  stars  which  he  had  before  described  in  his  numerous 
Sapers  in  the  Phil.  Transact. ;  others  were  made  on  those  whose  places 
jive  been  determined  by  foreign  astronomers. 

A  paper  on  vision,  read  before  the  Royal  Society  by  Mr.  Ware,  con- 
tains a  great  many  cases  of  near-sighted  persons,  with  remarkable  changes 
produced  in  the  sight  by  different  causes.  These  cases  authorise  the 
following  conclusions  :— 

1.  Near-sightedness  is  rarely  observed  in  infants,  or  even  in  children 
under  ten  years  of  age.  It  affects  the  higher  classes  of  society  more  than 
tlie  lower:  and  the  mstancos  are  few,  if  any,  in  which,  If  the  use  of  con- 
cave glasses  lins  been  adopted,  increasing  years  hare  either  removed  or 
lessened  tliis  imperfection. 

2.  Though  the  usual  effect  of  time  on  perfect  eyes  be  that  of  inducing  a 
necessity  to  make  use  of  convex  glasses,  in  order  to  see  near  objects  dis- 
tinctly, yet  sometimes,  even  after  the  age  of  fifty,  and  after  <;onvex  glasses 
have  been  used  many  years  for  this  purpose,  the  eyes  have  not  only  ceas- 
ed to  derive  benefit  from  them,  when  looking  at  near  objects,  but  they 
have  required  concave  glasses  to  enable  them  to  distinguish  with  predsioD 
objects  at  a  disUmce. 

S,  Though  tlie  cause  of  this  change  be  not  always  known,  yet  some- 
times it  has  been  induced  by  tlie  use  of  evacuating  remedies,  particularly 
of  leeches  applied  to  the  temples  ;  and  sometimes  by  looking  through  a 
microscope,  for  a  continued  length  of  time,  for  several -successive  days. 

4.  Instances  are  not  uncommon  in  which  persons  far  advanced  in  life, 
(vix.  betwceu  eighty  and  niiiety,)  whose  eyeb  have  been  accustomed  (or 
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a  long  time  to  the  use  of  deeply-convex  glasses,  when  they  have  read  or 
written,  have  ceased  to  derive  benefit  from  these  glasses,  and  they  have 
become  able,  without  any  assistance,  to  see  both  near  and  distant  objects 
almost  as  well  as  when  they  were  young.  Although  it  be  not  easy  to  as- 
certain the  cause  of  this  amended  vision,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  it  is 
occasioned  by  an  absorption  of  part  of  the  vitreous  humour ;  in  consequence 
of  which  the  sides  of  die  eye  collapse,  and  its  axis  Arom  the  cornea  to  the 
retina  is  lengthened  ;  by  which  alteration  the  length  of  this  axis  is  brought 
into  the  same  proportion  to  the  flattened  state  of  the  cornea,  or  crystal- 
line, or  both,  wnicn  it  had  to  these  parts  before  the  alteration  took  place. 
Sir  Charles  Blagden  states  his  concurrence  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Ware, 
that  near-sightedness  comes  on  at  an  early  age,  and  that  it  is  almost  con- 
fined to  the  higher  ranks.  He  conceives  it  to  be  owing  to  the  habit  ac- 
quired by  such  young  people  of  confining  their  attention  to  near  objects. 

An  illustrated  edition  of  Strut's  Dictionary  of  Engravings,  which  has  been 
offered  for  sale  by  Longman  U  Co.  consists  of  37  vols,  in  imp.  folio,  Russia 
gilt  leaves  and  joints ;  and  contains  B,000  prints,  produced  by  the  artists  men- 
tioned in  the  work,  in  all  the  various  branches  of  engraving,  from  the  first 
invention  of  the  art  to  the  present  time,  many  of  them  unique,  and  all  of 
them  scarce  or  valuable.  To  assemble  specimens  of  every  known  print  of 
the  most  eminent  engravers,  employed  an  industrious  collector  nearly  SO 

J^ears,  and  the  cost  of  a  work  containing  8,000  prints,  independent  of  the 
abour,  must  have  been  enormous.  Mess.  L.  &.  Co.  ofier  it  at  tht  price  of 
2,000/.  which  although  a  large  sum  for  a  single  work,  yet,  as  it  must  ever  re- 
main without  a  rival,  it  is  a  prize  worthy  of  being  possessed  by  those  who 
can  indulge  in  luxuries  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Wordsworth  has  completed  a  new  Poem,  which  is  now  in  the 
press. 

Miss  A.  M.  Porter  is  engaged  in  printing  a  new  novel,  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Maid  of  Norway .'» 

The  portraits  of  many  dbtinguished  characters  of  the  reign  of  George 
III.  from  the  pictures  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  are  engraving,  and  are  to 
be  published  under  the  title  of  Iconographia  Reynoldsiana. 


OBITUARY  NOTICE. 

Died,  at  Boston,  May  12, 1814,  the  Hon.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  LL.  D. 
He  was  born  in  Boston,  March  11, 1781,  the  son  of  a  respectable  clergy- 
man. H is  preparatory  classical  education  was  under  the  justly  famous  Mr, 
Lovell.  He  entered  Harvard  University  in  1745,  and  received  the  custo- 
mary academical  honours  in  regular  coarse.  In  1806  the  well-merited 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred. 

For  several  years  his  attentions  appear  to  have  been  miscellaneous.  A 
part  of  the  time  was  given  to  the  study  of  theology,  a  part  was  occupied 
m  business  which  led  him  to  visit  Europe.  He  afterwards  concluded  t» 
devotp  himself  to  that  profession  in  which  he  gained  such  respectability 
and  distinction.  He  became  a  student  in  the  office  of  the  very  eminent 
Mr.  Benjamin  Pratt,  afterwards  chief  justice  of  New-York ;  and,  about 
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^759,  settled  is  a  lawyer  at  Tauotou,  in  the  eouDfr  of  BristoL    Heri 

he  became  acquainted  with  his  surviriiig  consort.  T'neir  coiinexioD  was 
most  afTectionate  and  iiappy*  2>aDctioiied  by  heaven,  and  mellowed  by 
time,  it  cheered  and  southed  him  to  life's  latest  horn-. 

His  preparation  for  the  bar  was  wortliy  of  his  celebrated  instructor. 
He  was  soon  known  as  a  sound  lawyer ;  most  faithful  and  a^isiduous  in  the 
business  entrusted  to  him ;  and  he  rapidly  acquired  notice  and  conlideoce. 
His  townsmen  testified  their  sense  of  his  worth,  by  an  election  to  the  pro-  * 

Yincial  ^enend  court,  about  1769.  Those  who  are  famiUar  with  our  histo- 
ry will  recollect  that  at  a  season  of  much  difficulty  and  solicitude,  weQ 
adapted  to  call  forth  the  ener^  of  the  "  master  minds**  ef  the  country, 
Mr.  Puine  was  among  the  zealous  and  active  friends  of  the  popular  interest 
in  the  questions  which  were  agitated  between  the  assembfy  and  the  royau 
governors,  by  whom  he  was  marked  as  one  of  the  **  busy  spirits*^  that 
must  be  put  down.  The  part  which  he  took  from  conviction  he  reso- 
lutely maintained ;  and  was  returned  as  a  member  of  the  provincial  cod- 
sress,  from  which  he  was  delegated  to  the  first  continental  congress,  5th 
Sept.  1774.  In  this  body  he  was  efficient  and  prompt  in  action,  resolute 
anu  wise  in  council ;  and  retained  his  seat  till,  on  the  adoption  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts constitution,  he  was  appointed  the  first  attorney  general  in  his 
native  state.  This  office  he  discharged,  m  a  season  peculiarly  trying,  witb 
great  ability  and  fidelity;  and  in  1790  be  was  commissioned  as  one  of 
the  justices  of  the  supreme  judiclHl  court  Inflexibly  just  as  a  -  uhlic 
proseculor,  be  received  the  approbation  and  secured  tne  gratitude  of  the 
wise  and  good.  His  was  also  another  tribute,  often  not  less  unequivocal, 
the  distike  and  censure  of  the  turbulent  and  unprincipled.  Those  by  whom 
the  laws  were  pronounced  *^  grievances'*  were  not  to  be  expected  to  feel 
much  complacency  towards  the  upright  and  faithful  functionaries  of  jus- 
tice. All  who  were  not  ripe  for  rebellion  were  denounced  as  enemies. 
For  fourteen  years  he  continued  on  the  bench,  highly  esteemed  by  his  as-  >" 

>iociates,  and  of  most  important  service  to  the  public.  His  hearing  hav- 
ing become  greatly  impaired  by  a  severe  cold,  taken  on  one  of  the  circuits, 
he  resigned  in  1804,  when  he  was  immediately  elected  into  the  executive 
council  of  the  commonwealth.  He  declined  a  reflection ;  and  resolutely 
withdrew  from  public  life. 

Of  all  good  designs,  for  the  advancement  of  sound  knowledge  and  use- 
^1  improvement,  he  was  a  ready  and  efficient  promoter.  He  was  amoQ|^ 
the  founders  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  was  one 
of  the  counsellors,  Arom  its  establishment,  in  1780,  until  his  decease.  4 

Thou«i;h  he  devoted  so  much  time  to  the  public,  he  was  yet  mu^ii  with 
his  family ;  and  as  a  companion  and  a  father  he  was  afTectionate,  provident, 
exemplary,  and  endeared.    His  attachments,  public  and  private,  were  ,1 

very  warm  and  sincere.    Of  most  active  mind,  and  social  dispositioiis,  be  1 1 

cheered  the  circle  of  kindred,  friendship,  and  neighbourhood.    H^read  ! 

much  and  thought  much ;  his  knowledge  was  extensive  and  welf  digel^ted ; 
his  memonr  retenthre  and  ready ;  bis  wisdom  was  all  practical  and  ope-  ** 

rative.    Of  regular  and  temperate  habits,  and  cheerful  temper,  he  was  ./ 

spared  to  a  good  old  aj^e ;  he  enjoyed  his  faculties  unimpared  to  the  last ;  ^ 

retained  his  interest  m  his  friends  and  country;  its  refidous,  civil,  and  -J 

literary  institutions ;  rejoiced  in  its  good,  lamented  its  delusions,  was  im-  .J 

pressed  With  its  dangers,  prayed  for  its  peace.  A 

He  \^r*^  the  friend  of  Christianity  and  its  ministers.    Relixion  was  wiA  * 

him  a  sentiment,  as  well  as  a  system.    It  was  operative  m  his  life  and  at  1 

hU  death.    He  bore  successive  bereavements  as  became  a  man  and  a  1 1 

christian ;  he  died  like  a  hero  and  a  saint  Leaving  his  affectionate  Mess- 
ing; to  survivors,  his  exit  was  that  of  the  righteous ;  firm  in  foith,  cheerfui) 
in  hope. 
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